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iv  PREFACE. 

changes  are  noted,  with  valuable  instructions  for  the  guidance  of 
players,  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  value  of  hands,  and  the 
probabilities  which  may  be  deduced  before  and  after  the  draw. 

The  game  of  Baccarat  has  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected  in 
both  its  varieties  of  Baccarat  Banque  and  Baccarat  Chemin  de  Fer. 

There  are  a  few  games,  such  as  Chess,  Whist,  £cart6,  Cribbage, 
and  Draughts,  which  remain  practically  unchanged,  and  are  cosmo- 
4)0litan  in  character,  but  Americans  rarely  play  games  which  have 
been  ititroduced  from  Europe  according  to  European  methods. 

Innovations  and  alterations  in  the  regular  methods  of  play  gener- 
ally have  their  origin  in  some  particular  locality,  club-house,  or 
even  in  informal  meetings  of  skillful  players.  Such  changes,  if 
based  on  justice,  or  in  the  creation  of  increased  interest  in  the  game, 
become  more  widespread  in  their  practice ;  and  finally,  by  more  or 
less  general  adoption,  are  either  incorporated  in  the  original  game, 
or  receive  separate  notice  as  a  sanctioned  variety  of  the  game.  Dis- 
putes frequently  arise  which  are  mainly  due  to  a  want  of  uniformity 
and  precision  in  some  of  the  minor  details  of  new  methods  of  play, 
and  these  can  only  be  decided  on  the  principles  of  equity  and  general 
usage.  In  all  such  cases,  the  laws  and  decisions  embodied  in  this 
work  are  derived  from  both  the  above-mentioned  sources,  and  are 
substantially  those  adopted  by  modem  usage  and  indorsed  by  players 
of  intelligence  and  acknowledged  judgment  and  skill. 

The  American  Hoyle  has  long  since  been  accorded  the  position 
of  authority  on  games  played  in  America,  by  all  who  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  an  intelligent,  consistent,  and  reliable  arbiter  on  disputed 
points ;  and  all  possible  care  and  attention  will  continue  to  be  exer- 
cised to  sustain  the  exclusive  reputation  which  it  has  hitherto 
achieved. 
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GENERAL  TERMS  AND  RULES. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  technical  terms  and  phrases  that 
apply  to  Card  games  generally,  an  explanation  of  which  is  necessary 
to  render  the  detailed  description  of  the  games  perfectly  clear  and 
easy  of  comprehension.  These  include  also  some  general  rules 
which  are  always  understood  to  be  in  force,  unless  modified  or  set 
aside  by  special  laws. 

Cutting. — The  operation  of  cutting  to  the  dealer  is  performed 
by  lifting  from  the  pack  a  portion  of  the  cards.  A  cut  must  consist 
of  at  least  a  trick ;  that  is,  if  two  play,  at  least  two  cards  must  be 
cot ;  if  four  play,  at  least  four  cards  must  be  cut ;  and  at  least  four 
cards  must  be  left  in  the  lower  packet.  Usually  the  division  of  the 
cards  is  pretty  nearly  equal. 

The  right  to  cut  belongs,  in  two-handed  games,  to  the  non-dealer. 
In  games  in  which  more  than  two  take  part,  usually  to  the  player 
to  the  right  of  the  dealer. 

In  cutting  for  deal,  the  person  who  cuts  first  should  leave  sufficient 

f  cards  in  the  lower  packet  to  enable  the  other  players  to  comply  with 
the  above  requirement.  To  save  trouble  it  is  usual  in  large  com- 
.  panics,  instead  of  cutting,  to  deal  one  card  to  each  of  the  party.  If 
'  two  or  more  players  cut  or  receive  cards  equally  entitling  them  to 
I  the  deal,  they  must  decide  the  tie  by  cutting  again.  {See  Shuffling.) 
\  Dealing. — The  act  of  the  dealer  in  distributing  in  a  proper  man- 
[  ner  the  prescribed  number  of  cards  to  each  player.  In  dealing,  the 
'  dealer  commences  with  the  player  to  his  left,  and  deals  in  rotation 
\  to  the  left  to  each  player,  himself  last.  The  dealer  delivers  the 
I  cards  face  downwards,  in  rounds  of  one,  two,  or  more  at  a  time,  in 
}  accordance  with  the  rnles  of  the  game  played. 


2  GENERAL    TERMS  AND  RULES. 

Any  irregularity  in  the  course  of  the  deal  (as,  for  instance,  expos- 
ing  the  face  of  a  card,  dealing  a  card  out  of  turn,  etc. ),  constitutes 
what  is  known  as  a  **  misdeal  ".     In  the  event  of  such  the  deal  isj 
cancelled,  and  the  right  to  deal  usually  passes  to  the  player  next  inl 
rotation.     Where,  however,  the  deal  is  of  no  advantage,  the  same 
dealer  deals  again. 

Discarding. — When  the  rules  of  a  game  permit  or  require  a 
player  to  reject  one  or  more  cards  from  his  hand,  it  is  called  discard- 
ing,  and  the  rejected  cards  are  termed  the  discard.  Discarded  cards 
are  always  laid  aside,  face  downwards,  unless  otherwise  directed  by 
the  rules  of  the  game. 

Eldest  Hand. — The  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer.  In  most 
games  the  eldest  hand  has  the  lead,  or  the  first  "  say  " ;  or  both. 

Faced  Card  is  a  card  lying  in  the  pack  with  its  face  upwards, 
so  as  to  be  seen  in  dealing,  and  in  most  games  renders  a  fresh  deal 
necessary. 

Face  (or  Court)  Cards. — ^The  King,  Queen,  and  Knave  o£ 
each  suit. 

First  in  Hand. — In  some  games  a  player  has  the  option  of  re- 
tiring from  the  game,  or  round,  if  he  holds  a  weak  hand.  Whea 
this  rule  prevails,  the  first  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  who  re- 
mains in  the  game  is  said  to  be  first  in  hand. 

Following  Suit. — If  a  subsequent  player  plays  a  card  of  the 
same  suit  as  the  card  led,  he  is  said  to  follow  suit.  In  many  games 
a  player  is  required  to  follow  suit,  if  he  is  able  to  do  so.  In  others, 
the  so  doing  is  optional. 

Hand. — ^The  term  '*hand",  as  applied  to  card  games,  signifies 
primarily  the  number  of  cards  dealt  to  each  player.  It  has,  how- 
ever, two  meanings,  being  also  applied  to  (2)  the  person  playing 
such  cards,  and  (3)  the  play  of  the  cards  dealt  at  one  time  to  all  the 
players.     For  example,  at  the  game  of  Whist : — 

( 1 )  The  thirteen  cards  dealt  to  each  player  are  known  as  his  hand, 

(2)  The  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  is  known  as  second,  or 
eldest  hand,  the  next  player  as  third  hand,  and  the  player  to  the 
right  of  the  dealer  2&  fourth  hand, 

(3)  When  all  the  cards  are  played  the  hand  is  finished. 
Heading  the  Trick. — In  some  games  each  player  is  required, 

not  merely  to  follow  suit,  but,  if  he  is  able  to  do  so,  to  play  a  card 
sapen'or  to  any  previously  played  to  the  trick.     TKis  is  kaown  as 

d/J2£^  the  trick  ". 
INCORRECT  Pack, — In  every  card  game,  wYven  a  ^acV  ol  cai^  \*  ^ 
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icovered  to  be  incorrect,  the  following  general  rule  comes  into     J 
peration:  **  If  a  pack  is  discovered  to  be  incorrect,  redundant,  or     I 

perfect,  the  deal  in  which  the  discovery  is  made  is  void.     All     J 
receding  deals  stand  good.'*  X 

Lay  Card. — Any  card  other  than  a  trump. 

Lay  (or  Plain)  Suit. — Any  suit  other  than  trumps. 

Lead. — ^After  the  cards  have  been  dealt,  and  the  trump  (if  any) 
etermined,  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  (eldest  hand),  or 
dJDther  person  who  obtains  the  privilege,  as  the  case  may  be,  leads  a 
bv  card;  and  the  suit  to  which  the  card  he  led  belongs  is  called  the  suit 
Ud. 

Love. — ^This  term  denotes  that  a  player  has  not  yet  scored  a 
single  point.     When  all  the  players  engaged  are  thus  situated,  it  is 

ed  Lave-all, 

Pack. — ^A  full  pack  contains  fifty-two  cards — thirteen  of  each  suit. 

Piquet  or  Euchre  pack  consists  of  thirty-two  cards — all  below 

e  Seven  in  each  suit  being  rejected.     A  pack  never  consist  of  more 
than  fifty-two  cards,  except  when  that  modern  innovation,  the  Joker, 
re  is  employed ;  then  the  pack  consists  of  fifty-three  cards. 

Pips. — ^The  spots  on  the  face  of  a  card,  thus :  the  Ace  has  one 
re-^>ip,  and  the  Ten  has  ten  pips. 

Playing  out  a  Hand. — There  is  a  general  rule  which  should 
govern  every  game  of  cards,  i.e.,  that  every  hand  should  be  played 
to  a  conclusion ;  or,  if  it  be  desired  to  save  time,  each  player  should 
expose  upon  the  table  his  unplayed  cards.  This  should  be  done  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  either  side  covering  up  a  revoke. 

Reneging. — In  some  games  certain  cards  have  an  arbitrary  value, 
•nd  the  holder  of  them  may  revoke  without  penalty.  This  is  the 
case  in  Spoil- Five,  Solo,  etc.,  where  certain  high  trumps  need  not 
be  played  to  the  lead  of  a  lower  trump.  In  games  where  reneging 
is  not  allowed,  this  term  is  sometimes  improperly  substituted  for  re- 
ttoking. 

Renounce. — ^When  a  player  having  no  card  of  the  suit  led  plays, 
Bot  a  trump,  but  a  card  of  some  other  suit,  he  is  said  to  renounce. 
(^^^  Trash.)  • 

Revoke. — In  games  where  it  is  obligatory  to  follow  suit,  if  a 
r  fail  to  do  so,  although  holding  a  card  or  cards  of  the  same 

it  led,  he  is  said  to  revoke,  and  becomes  subject  to  the  penalty 

escribed  for  the  offence  by  the  laws  of  the  particuVar  gaxcie. 

Say. — The  ''  say"  is  an  option  given  to  a  player  (^\xs\ia2!\^  ^t?X\.c> 
me  eldest  band)  to  "say"  whether  he  will  take  advantag^t  oi  ^otca 
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4  GENERAL    TERMS  AMD  RULES. 

privilege  customary  in  a  game;  for  example,  in  Solo,  Solo  Whi 
Skat  or  Boston,  he  has  the  first  bid,  in  Euchre  he  may  order  up 
passt  in  All- Fours  he  has  the  begy  and  in  Loo  he  has  the  option 
playing  or  passing.     In  Draw  Poker,  the  eldest  hand  has  the  last  sa 

Score. — The  number  of  points  that  a  player  has  made  towar 
game.  i 

Shuffling  (or  Making)  the  Cards. — Signifies  the  operatioi 
of  mixing  the  cards.  It  is  proper  to  shuffle  before  every  new  deal 
Each  player  has  a  right  to  one  shuffle.  The  dealer  has  the  la« 
shuffle,  and  then  the  player  to  his  right  is  to  cut.  {See  Cutting.] 
He  cannot  substitute  a  shuffle  for  the  cut,  and  require  the  dealer  U 
deal  from  the  shuffle.  The  dealer  may  insist  upon  the  cards  beii^ 
cut  by  the  player  to  his  right.  The  dealer  must  not  shuffle  the  card 
after  the  pack  has  been  cut  ready  for  dealing  with  his  consent. 

Singleton. — Where  a  player's  hand  contains  at  the  outset  of  th< 
game,  only  one  card  of  a  given  suit,  this  is  known  as  a  Singleton. 

Stock  (or  Talon). — The  cards  remaining  after  the  hands  hav( 
been  dealt. 

Suits. — There  are  four  suits  in  a  complete  pack  of  cards,  viz. : 
Spades  and  Clubs  (black),  and  Hearts  and  Diamonds  (red),  ead 
consisting  of  thirteen  cards,  viz.  :  Ace,  King,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten: 
Nine,  and  so  on,  down  to  Two. 

Trash. — When  the  player  cannot  follow  suit,  and  plays  a  worth 
less  card  instead  of  trumping.     {See  Renounce.) 

Trick. — The  principle  of  many  card  games  is  that  each  playeJ 
shall,  in  rotation,  play  one  card  to  the  card  led  by  the  first  player 
The  cards  so  played  together  constitute  a  "  trick  ",  and  belong  ustt 
ally  to  the  player  of  the  highest  card  of  the  suit  led.  This  rule 
however,  is  subject  to  many  qualifications,  a  card  of  the  "  trurt^ 
suit "  in  games  where  trumps  are  recognized,  taking  precedence  o 
the  best  card  of  any  other  suit.  The  rules  of  many  games  also  giir< 
an  arbitrary  value  to  some  particular  card  or  cards,  as,  for  instance 
the  Left  Bower  in  Euchre,  the  Ace  of  Hearts  in  Spoil-Five,  and  tli< 
Matadores  in  Solo  and  Skat.     {See  Trumps.) 

•  Trump  Card. — In  most  games  where  the  score  is  made  by  tricks 
an  exceptional  winning  value  is  given  for  the  time  being  to  one  oi 
other  of  the  four  suits.  The  selection  is  usually  made  as  follows 
The  dealer,  having  dealt  to  each  player  his  prescribed  number  <> 
cards,  turns  up  the  card  next  following,  which  is  known  as  tli< 
"  turn-up  "  or  '*  trump  "  card,  and  the  suit  indicated  by  such  care 
becomes  the  "  trump  suit  "  for  the  time  being,  the  three  other  suit 
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Vl  ting  known  as  lay  suits.  Where,  as  at  Whist,  the  whole  of  the 
wj  irds  are  distributed,  the  trump  card  belongs  to  the  dealer. 
105  The  above  mode  of  determining  the  trump  suit  is  not  universal. 
f^J  I  some  instances,  as  at  Euchre,  Boston,  Solo  Whist,  Solo,  and 
w3  at,  a  given  player  has,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  right  to 
ame  the  trump  suit.  In  others,  as  at  Napoleon,  the  first  card  led 
ra!  Jtermines  the  trump  suit. 

Trumping  (or  Ruffing). — A  person  playing  a  trump  card  to  a 

d  of  any  other  suit  led,  is  said  to  trump  such  card  or  the  trick. 

a  smaller  trump  has  already  been  played,  he  is  said  to  over-trump. 

most  games,  as  at  Whist,  the  right  to  trump  is  conditional  upon 

iving  no  card  of  the  suit  led,  but  this  rule  is  not  universal.     At 

-Fours  or  B6zique,  for  instance,  a  player  may  trump  the  trick, 

hough  holding  one  or  more  cards  of  the  suit  led. 

Trumps. — All  the  cards  of  the  suit  to  which  the  trump  card  be- 

ogs  are  called  trumps^  and  the  smallest  card  of  that  suit  ranks 

igher  in  value  than  the  best  card  of  any  other  suit.     This  rule  is, 

lOwever,  subject  to  some  exceptions,  for  instance :  in  Euchre,  the 

ft  Bower,  in  Spoil-Five  the  Ace  of  Hearts,  in  Solo,  Spadilla  and 

anilla,  and  in  Skat  three  of  the  Matadores  are  all  high  trumps,  and 

t  none  of  them  are  the  same  suit  as  the  trump  card. 

Trump  Suit. — ^The  same  suit  as  the  card  turned  up  for  tramps. 

■«  Trump  Card. ) 
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WHIST. 

Whist  is  played  by  four  persons,  with  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards, 
which  rank  as  follows:  Ace  (highest),  King,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,' 
Nine,  Eight,  Seven,  Six,  Five,  Four,  Three,  Two,  the  lowest 
The  four  players  divide  themselves  into  two  parties,  each  player 
sitting  opposite  his  partner.  The  division  is  determined  by  cutting, 
the  two  highest  and  the  two  lowest  being  partners.  (See  Laws  i6 
to  19.) 

Dealing. 

The  dealer  delivers  to  each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the 
player  to  his  left,  one  card  at  a  time  until  the  whole  pack  is  dealt 
out,  thus  giving  each  player  thirteen  cards.  The  last  card  (the 
trump  card)  is  turned  face  upwards  on  the  table,  where  it  remains 
until  it  is  the  turn  of  dealer  to  play  to  the  first  trick ;  the  dealer 
should  then  (before  playing)  take  the  trump  card  into  his  hand. 

Playing  the  Hand. 

When  the  deal  has  been  completed,  and  the  players  have  arranged 
their  cards,  the  eldest  hand  leads  any  card  he  pleases,  each  playef 
plays  a  card  to  the  lead,  and  the  highest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins 
the  trick.  Trumps  win  all  other  suits.  Each  player  must  follow 
suit  if  he  can,  but  if  not  able  to  follow  suit,  he  may  play  any  card 
he  chooses.  The  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to  the  next,  and  so  on, 
until  the  thirteen  tricks  are  played.  A  second  deal  then  occurs,  the 
player  to  the  left  of  the  previous  dealer  having  the  deal,  and  so  the 
game  proceeds. 

The  laws  which  we  herewith  give  are  from  the  English  Club 
code,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  Short  Whist. 

THE  LAWS  OF  WHIST. 
The  Rubber. 

1.  The  rubber  is  the  best  of  three  games.  If  the  first  two  games 
be  won  by  the  same  players,  the  third  game  is  not  played. 

Scoring. 

2.  A  game  consists  of  five  points.     Each  trick,  above  six,  counts 

one  point. 

f^OTK.  — Short  Whist  is  not  much  played  in  the  United  States.     Seven-point 
yyjjistis  the  popular  gSLtae  here,  that  is,  seven  points  up  Vvthoul  scofffit"Vio^ox^.^ 
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3.  Honors,  i,  e,.  Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  Knave  of  tramps,  are 
thus  reckoned : 

If  a  player  and  his  partner,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  hold — 
I.  The  four  honors,  they  score  four  points. 
II.  Any  three  honors,  they  score  two  points. 
III.  Only  two  honors,  they  do  not  score. 

4.  Those  players  who,  at  the  commencement  of  a  deal,  are  at  the 
score  of  four,  cannot  score  honors. 

ITS  I     5.  The  penalty  for  a  revoke  {see  Law  72)  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  scores.     Tricks  score  next.     Honors  last. 

6.  Honors,  unless  claimed  before  the  trump  card  of  the  following 
deal  is  turned  up,  cannot  be  scored. 

7.  To  score  honors  is  not  sufficient ;  they  must  be  called  at  the  end  of 
/|     the  hand ;  if  so  called,  they  may  be  scored  at  any  time  during  the  game. 

8.  The  winners  gain-.- 

I.  A  treble,  or  game  of  three  points,  when  their  adversaries  have 
not  scored. 

II.  A  double,  or  game  of  two  points,  when  their  adversaries  have 
scored  less  than  three. 

III.  A  single,  or  game  of  one  point,  when  their  adversaries  have 
scored  three  or  four. 

9.  The  winners  of  the  rubber  gain  two  points  (commonly  called 
the  rubber  points),  in  addition  to  the  value  of  their  games. 

10.  Should  the  rubber  have  consisted  of  three  games,  the  value  of 
the  losers'  game  is  deducted  from  the  gross  number  of  points  gained 
by  their  opponents. 

11.  If  an  erroneous  score  be  proved,  such  mistake  can  be  cor- 
rected prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  game  in  which  it  occurred,  and 
sach  game  is  not  concluded  until  the  trump  card  of  the  following 
deal  has  been  turned  up. 

12.  If  an  erroneous  score,  affecting  the  amount  of  the  rubber,  be 
proved,  such  mistake  can  be  rectified  at  any  time  during  the  rubber. 

\  Cutting. 

f 

^        13.  The  Ace  is  the  lowest  card. 

14.  In  all  cases,  every  one  must  cut  from  the  same  pack. 

•:        15.  Should  a  player  expose  more  than  one  card,  he  must  cut 

again. 

Formation  of  Table. 

16.  If  there  are  more  than  four  candidates,  the  pVayets  ax^  ?»^<t<i\.'e.^ 
^/catting;  those  first  in  the  room  having  the  pteieieiice,    T\v^  ^o^xx 
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who  cut  the  lowest  cards  play  first,  and  again  cat  to  decide  on  part- 
ners ;  the  two  lowest  play  against  the  two  highest ;  the  lowest  is  the 
dealer,  who  has  choice  of  cards  and  seats,  and,  having  once  made 
his  selection,  must  abide  by  it. 

17.  When  there  are  more  than  six  candidates,  those  who, cut  the 
two  next  lowest  cards  belong  to  the  table,  which  is  complete  with 
six  players ;  on  the  retirement  of  one  of  those  six  players,  the  candi- 
date who  cut  the  next  lowest  card  has  a  prior  right  to  any  after- 
comer  to  enter  the  table. 

Cutting  Cards  of  Equal  Value. 

18.  Two  players  cutting  cards  of  equal  value,  unless  such  cards 
are  the  two  highest,  cut  again ;  should  they  be  the  two  lowest,  a  fresh. 
cut  is  necessary  to  decide  which  of  those  two  deals. 

19.  Three  players  cutting  cards  of  equal  value  cut  again ;  should 
the  fourth  (or  remaining)  card  be  the  highest,  the  two  lowest  of  the 
new  cut  are  partners,  the  lower  of  those  two  the  dealer ;  should  the 
fourth  card  be  the  lowest,  the  two  highest  are  partners,  the  original 
lowest  the  dealer. 

Cutting  Out. 

20.  At  the  end  of  a  rubber,  should  admission  be  claimed  by  any 
one  or  by  two  candidates,  he  who  has,  or  they  who  have,  played  a 
greater  number  of  consecutive  rubbers  than  the  others  is,  or  are, 
out ;  but  when  all  have  played  the  same  number,  they  must  cut  to 
decide  upon  the  outgoers ;  the  highest  are  out. 

Entry  and  Re-entry. 

21.  A  candidate  wishing  to  enter  a  table  must  declare  such  inten- j 
tion  prior  to  any  of  the  players  having  cut  a  card,  either  for  the  pur-  \ 
pose  of  commencing  a  fresh  rubber  or  of  cutting  out. 

22.  In  the  formation  of  fresh  tables,  those  candidates  who  have 
neither  belonged  to  nor  played  at  any  other  table  have  the  prior  right 
of  entry ;  the  others  decide  their  right  of  admission  by  cutting. 

23.  Any  one  quitting  a  table  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  a  rubber 
may,  with  consent  of  the  other  three  players,  appoint  a  substitute  in 
his  absence  during  that  rubber. 

24.  A  player  cutting  into  one  table,  whilst  belonging  to  another, 
loses  his  right  of  re-entry  into  the  latter,  and  takes  his  chance  of 

catting  in,  as  if  he  were  a  fresh  can^date. 
^S'  If  any  one  break  up  a  table,  the  Temamm^  ^\a^«^  \va.Nt  \!wi  ; 
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prior  right  to  him  of  entry  into  any  other,  and  should  there  not  be 
sufficient  vacancies  at  such  other  table  to  admit  all  those  candidates, 
^^  they  settle  their  precedence  by  cutting. 
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Shuffling. 

26.  The  pack  must  neither  be  shuffled  below  the  table  nor  so  that 
tiie  face  of  any  card  be  seen. 

27.  The  pack  must  not  be  shuffled  during  the  play  of  the  hand. 

28.  A  pack,  having  been  played  with,  must  neither  be  shuffled  by 
dealing  it  into  packets,  nor  across  the  table. 

29.  Each  player  has  a  right  to  shuffle,  once  only,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  Rule  32,  prior  to  a  deal,  after  a  false  cut  {see  Law  34),  or 
when  a  new  deal  {see  Law  37)  has  occurred. 

30.  The  dealer's  partner  must  collect  the  cards  for  the  ensuing 
deal,  and  has  the  first  right  to  shuffle  that  pack. 

31.  Each  player  after  shuffling  must  place  the  cards,  properly 
collected  and  face  downwards,  to  the  left  of  the  player  about  to  deal. 

32.  The  dealer  has  always  the  right  to  shuffle  last ;  but  should  a 
card  or  cards  be  seen  during  his  shuffling  or  whilst  giving  the  pack 
to  be  cut,  he  may  be  compelled  to  re-shuffle. 

The  Deal. 

33.  Each  player  deals  in  his  turn ;  the  right  of  dealing  goes  to 
the  left. 

34.  The  player  on  the  dealer's  right  cuts  the  pack,  and  in  dividing 
it  must  not  leave  fewer  than  four  cards  in  either  packet ;  if  in  cutting, 
or  in  replacing  one  of  the  two  packets  on  the  other,  a  card  be  ex- 
posed,* or  if  there  be  any  confusion  of  the  cards,  or  a  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  place  in  which  the  pack  was  divided,  there  must  be  a  fresh 
cut. 

35'  When  a  player  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut  has  once  separated 
the  pack,  he  cannot  alter  his  intention ;  he  can  neither  re-shuffle  nor 
fe-cut  the  cards. 

36.  When  the  pack  is  cut,  should  the  dealer  shuffle  the  cards  he 
loses  his  deal. 

A  New  Deal. 

37-  There  must  be  a  new  deal  t — 

^.  If  during  a  deal,  or  during  the  play  of  a  hand,  the  i^ack  be 
proved  incorrect  or  imperfect. 

'^«r  ^e  t^.0 packets  have  been  reunited.  Law  38  comes  mto  o^wJCioii. 
^^^•JJ^csan^ede^er  must  deal  a^;ain.     (.Srr  also  Laws  ^7  aivd  ^o.>i 
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II.  If  any  card,  excepting  the  last,  be  faced  in  the  pack. 

38.  If,  whilst  dealing,  a  card  be  exposed  by  the  dealer  or  his  pait-l 
ner,  should  neither  of  the  adversaries  have  touched  the  cards,  the 
latter  can  claim  a  new  deal ;  a  card  exposed  by  either  adversary  gives 
that  claim  to  the  dealer,  provided  that  his  partner  has  not  touched 
a  card ;  if  a  new  deal  does  not  take  place,  the  exposed  card  cannot 
be  called. 

39.  If,  during  dealing,  a  player  touch  any  of  his  cards,  the  adver- 
saries may  do  the  same,  without  losing  their  privilege  of  claiming  a 
new  deal,  should  chance  give  them  such  option. 

40.  If,  in  dealing,  one  of  the  last  cards  be  exposed,  and  the  dealer 
turn  up  the  trump  before  there  is  reasonable  time  for  his  adversaries 
to  decide  as  to  a  fresh  deal,  they  do  not  thereby  lose  their  privilege. 

41.  If  a  player,  whilst  dealing,  look  at  the  trump  card,  his  adver- 
saries have  a  right  to  see  it,  and  may  exact  a  new  deal. 

42.  If  a  player  take  into  the  hand  dealt  to  him  a  card  belonging 
to  the  other  pack,  the  adversaries,  on  discovery  of  the  error,  may 
decide  whether  they  will  have  a  fresh  deal  or  not. 

A  Misdeal. 

43.  A  misdeal  loses  the  deal. 

44.  It  is  a  misdeal — 

I.  Unless  the  cards  are  dealt  into  four  packets,  one  at  a  time  in 
regular  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  dealer's  left. 

II.  Should/ the  dealer  place  the  last  (/.  ^.,  the  trump)  card,  face 
downwards,  on  his  own  or  any  other  pack. 

III.  Should  the  trump  card  not  come  in  its  regular  order  to  the 
dealer ;  but  he  does  not  lose  his  deal  if  the  pack  be  proved  imperfect. 

IV.  Should  a  player  have  fourteen  cards,  and  either  of  the  other 
three  less  than  thirteen. 

V.  Should  the  dealer,  under  an  impression  that  he  has  made  a 
mistake,  either  count  the  cards  on  the  table  or  the  remainder  of  the 
pack. 

VI.  Should  the  dealer  deal  two  cards  at  once,  or  two  cards  to  the 
same  hand,  and  then  deal  a  third ;  but  if,  prior  to  dealing  that  third 
card,  the  dealer  can,  by  altering  the  position  of  one  card  only,  rectify 
such  error,  he  may  do  so,  except  as  provided  by  the  second  paragraph 
of  this  Law. 

VII.  Should  the  dealer  omit  to  have  the  pack  cut  to  him,  and  the 
adversaries  discover  the  error,  prior  to  the  trump  card  being  turned 

ap,  and  before  looking  at  their  cards,  but  not  aitei  Uawm^  ^0x1^  ^^^ 
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45.  A  misdeal  does  not  lose  the  deal  if,  during  the  dealing,  either 
'  d  the  adversaries  touches  the  cards  prior  to  the  dealer's  partner  hav- 
ing done  so ;  but  should  the  latter  have  first  interfered  with  the  cards, 
notwithstanding  either  or  both  of  the  adversaries  have  subsequent!) 
done  the  same,  the  deal  is  lost. 

46.  Should  three  players  have  their  right  number  of  cards — the 
foorth  have  less  than  thirteen,  and  not  discover  such  deficiency  until 
he  has  played  any  of  his  cards,  the  deal  stands  good;  should  he 
have  played,  he  is  as  answerable  for  any  revoke  he  may  have  made 
as  if  the  missing  card,  or  cards,  had  been  in  his  hand;  he  may 
search  the  other  pack  for  it,  or  them. 

47.  If  a  pack,  during  or  after  a  rubber,  be  proved  incorrect  or 
nnperfect,  such  proof  does  not  alter  any  past  score,  game,  or  rubber : 
that  hand  in  which  the  imperfection  was  detected  is  null  and  void ; 
the  dealer  deals  again. 

48.  Any  one  dealing  out  of  turn,  or  with  the  adversary's  cards, 
may  be  stopped  before  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  after  which  the 
game  must  proceed  as  if  no  mistake  had  been  made. 

49.  A  player  can  neither  shuffle,  cut,  nor  deal  for  his  partner, 
without  the  permission  of  his  opponents. 

50.  If  the  adversaries  interrupt  a  dealer  whilst  dealing,  either  by 
qoestioning  the  score  or  asserting  that  it  is  not  his  deal,  and  fail  to 
establish  such  claim,  should  a  misdeal  occur,  he  may  deal  again. 

51.  Should  a  player  take  his  partner's  deal  and  misdeal,  the  latter 
is  liable  to  the  usual  penalty,  and  the  adversary  next  in  rotation  to 
the  player  who  ought  to  have  dealt  then  deals. 

The  Trump  Card. 

52.  The  dealer,  when  it  is  his  turn  to  play  to  the  first  trick,  should 
take  the  trump  card  into  his  hand ;  if  left  on  the  table  after  the  first 
trick  be  turned  and  quitted,  it  is  liable  to  be  called;  his  partner 
may  at  any  time  remind  him  of  the  liability. 

53.  After  the  dealer  has  taken  the  trump  card  into  his  hand,  it 
cannot  be  asked  for  ;*  a  player  naming  it  at  any  time  during  the 
play  of  that  hand  is  liable  to  have  his  highest  or  lowest  trump  called.! 

54.  If  the  dealer  take  the  trump  card  into  his  hand  before  it  is  his 
turn  to  play,  he  may  be  desired  to  lay  it  on  the  table ;  should  he 
show  a  wrong  card,  this  card  may  be  called,  as  also  a  second,  a  third, 
etc,  antU  the  trump  card  be  produced. 

*Ajjy  one  may  Inquire  what  the  trump  suit  is,  at  any  time. 
fin  the  nuumer  described  in  Law  55, 
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55.  If  the  dealer  declare  himself  unable  to  recollect  the  trump 
card,  his  highest  or  lowest  trump  may  be  called  at  any  time  during 
that  hand,  and  unless  it  cause  him  to  revoke,  must  be  played ;  the 
call  may  be  repeated,  but  not  changed,  u  e,,  from  highest  to  lowest, 
or  vice  versd,  until  such  card  is  played. 

Cards  Liable  to  be  Called. 

56.  All  exposed  cards  are  liable  to  be  called,  and  must  be  left  *  on 
the  table ;  but  a  card  is  not  an  exposed  card  when  dropped  on  the 
floor,  or  elsewhere  below  the  table.  The  following  are  exposed  t 
cards: 

I.  Two  or  more  cards  played  at  once.t  » 

II.  Any  card  dropped  with  its  face  upwards,  or  in  any  way  ex- 
posed on  or  above  the  table,  even  though  snatched  up  so  quickly 
that  no  one  can  name  it. 

57.  If  any  one  play  to  an  imperfect  trick  the  best  card  on  the 
table,  $  or  lead  one  which  is  a  winning  card  as  against  his  adver- 
saries, and  then  lead  again,  H  or  play  several  such  winning  cards, 
one  after  the  other,  without  waiting  for  his  partner  to  play,  the  latter 
may  be  called  on  to  win,  if  he  can,  the  first  or  any  other  of  those 
tricks,  and  the  other  cards  thus  improperly  played  are  exposed  cards. 

58.  If  a  player,  or  players,  under  the  impression  that  the  game  is 
lost  or  won,  or  for  other  reasons,  throw  his  or  their  cards  on  the 
table  face  upwards,  such  cards  are  exposed,  and  liable  to  be  called, 
each  player's  by  the  adversary ;  but  should  one  player  alone  retain 
his  hand,  he  cannot  be  forced  to  abandon  it. 

59.  If  all  four  players  throw  their  cards  on  the  table  face  upwards, 
the  hands  are  abandoned ;  and  no  one  can  again  take  up  his  cards. 
Should  this  general  exhibition  show  that  the  game  might  have  been 
saved  or  won,  neither  claim  can  be  entertained,  unless  a  revoke  be 
established.  The  revoking  players  are  then  liable  to  the  following 
penalties :  They  cannot  under  any  circumstances  win  the  game  by 
the  result  of  that  hand,  and  the  adversaries  may  add  three  to  their 
score,  or  deduct  three  from  that  of  the  revoking  players. 

*  Face  upwards. 

f  Detached  cards  (r.  ^.,  cards  taken  out  of  the  hand,  but  not  dropped)  are  not 
liable  to  be  called  unless  named  {see  Law  60).  It  is  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween exposed  and  detached  cards. 

X  If  two  or  more  cards  are  played  at  once,  the  adversaries  have  a  right  to  cali 
which  they  please  to  the  trick  in  course  of  play,  and  afterwards  to  call  the  others. 

§And  then  lead  without  waxting  for  his  partner  to  p\ay. 
//  ^tbout  waiting  for  his  partner  to  play. 
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60.  A  card  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  hand  so  as  to  be  named 
is  liable  to  be  called ;  but  should  the  adversary  name  a  wrong  card,  he 
is  liable  to  have  a  suit  called  when  he  or  his  partner  have  the  lead.* 

61.  If  a  player  who  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  have  the 
highest  or  lowest  of  a  suit  called,  fail  to  play  as  desired,  or  if  when 
called  on  to  lead  one  suit,  lead  another,  having  in  his  hand  one  or 
more  cards  of  that  suit  demanded,  he  incurs  the  penalty  of  a  revoke. 

62.  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn,  his  adversaries  may  either  call 
the  card  erroneously  led,  or  may  call  a  suit  from  him  or  his  partner 
when  it  is  next  the  turn  of  either  of  them  t  to  lead. 

63.  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn,  and  the  other  three  have  fol- 
lowed him,  the  trick  is  complete,  and  the  error  cannot  be  rectified ; 
bot  if  only  the  second,  or  the  second  and  third  have  played  to  the 
false  lead,  their  cards,  on  discovery  of  the  mistake,  are  taken  back ; 
there  is  no  penalty  against  any  one,  excepting  the  original  offender, 
whose  card  may  be  called— or  he,  or  his  partner,  when  either  of 
them  t  has  next  the  lead,  may  be  compelled  to  play  any  suit  demanded 
by  the  adversaries. 

64.  In  no  case  can  a  player  be  compelled  to  play  a  card  which 
would  oblige  him  to  revoke. 

65.  The  call  of  a  card  may  be  repeated  $  until  such  card  has  been 
played. 

66.  If  a  player  called  on  to  lead  a  suit  have  none  of  it,  the  penalty 
is  paid. 

Cards  Played  in  Error,  or  not  Played  to  a  Trick. 

67.  If  the  third  hand  play  before  the  second,  the  fourth  hand  may 
play  before  his  partner. 

68.  Should  the  third  hand  not  have  played,  and  the  fourth  play 
before  his  partner,  the  latter  may  be  called  on  to  win  or  not  to  win 
the  trick. 

69.  If  any  one  omit  playing  to  a  former  trick,  and  such  error  be 
not  discovered  until  he  has  played  to  the  next,  the  adversaries  may 
claim  a  new  deal ;  should  they  decide  that  the  deal  stand  good,  the 

*  /.  e.  The  first  time  that  side  obtains  the  lead. 

tL  e.  The  penalty  of  calling  a  suit  must  be  exacted  from  whichever  of  them  next 
^t  obtains  the  lead.  It  follows  that  if  the  player  who  leads  out  of  turn  is  the  part- 
ner of  the  person  who  ought  to  have  led,  and  a  suit  is  called,  it  must  be  called  at 
once  from  the  right  leader.  If  he  is  aJiowed  to  play  as  he  p\eaae&t  tVkft  on^  "^ikS^V^ 
^tnmalns  is  to  call  the  card  erroneously  led. 
//  ^.  Whichever  of  them  next  &rst  has  the  lead. 
fiAt  every  trick. 
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surplus  card  at  the  end  of  the  hand  is  considered  to  have  been  playe<l 
to  the  imperfect  trick,  but  does  not  constitute  a  revoke  therein. 

70.  If  any  one  play  two  cards  to  the  same  trick,  or  mix  his  trump, 
or  other  card,  with  a  trick  to  which  it  does  not  properly  belong,  and. 
the  mistake  be  not  discovered  until  the  hand  is  played  out,  he  is 
answerable  for  all  consequent  revokes  he  may  have  made.  (^See  also 
Law  46.)  If,  during  the  play  of  the  hand,  the  error  be  detected, 
the  tricks  may  be  counted  face  downwards,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  there  be  among  them  a  card  too  many ;  should  this  be  the 
case,  they  may  be  searched,  and  the  card  restored ;  the  player  is, 
however,  liable  for  all  revokes  which  he  may  have  meanwhile  made. 

The  Revoke. 

71.  Is  when  a  player,  holding  one  or  more  cards  of  the  suit  led, 
plays  a  card  of  a  different  suit.     (^See  also  Law  61.) 

72.  The  penalty  for  a  revoke — 

I.  Is  at  the  option  of  the  adversaries,  who  at  the  end  of  the  hand 
may  either  take  three  tricks  from  the  revoking  player,*  or  deduct 
three  points  from  his  score,  or  add  three  to  their  own  score. 

II.  Can  be  claimed  for  as  many  revokes  as  occur  during  the  hand. 

III.  Is  applicable  only  to  the  score  of  the  game  in  which  it  occurs. 

IV.  Cannot  be  divided,  /.  e.y  a  player  cannot  add  one  or  two  to 
his  own  score  and  deduct  one  or  two  from  the  revoking  player. 

V.  Takes  precedence  of  every  other  score — ^.  ^.,  the  claimants 
two,  their  opponents  nothing ;  the  former  add  three  to  their  score, 
and  thereby  win  a  treble  game,  even  should  the  latter  have  made 
thirteen  tricks  and  held  four  honors. 

73.  A  revoke  is  established,  if  the  trick  in  which  it  occur  be 
turned  and  quitted, — u  ^.,  the  hand  removed  from  that  trick  after  it 
has  been  turned  face  downwards  on  the  table — or  if  either  the  revok- 
ing player,  or  his  partner,  whether  in  his  right  turn  or  otherwise, 
lead  or  play  to  the  following  trick. 

74.  A  player  may  ask  his  partner  whether  he  has  not  a  card  of 
the  suit  which  he  has  renounced ;  should  the  question  be  asked  be- 
fore the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted,  subsequent  turning  and  quitting 
does  not  establish  the  revoke,  and  the  error  may  be  corrected,  unless 
the  question  be  answered  in  the  negative,  or  unless  the  revoking 
player  or  his  partner  have  led  or  played  to  the  following  trick. 

^S'  ^^  ^he  end  of  the  hand,  the  claimants  of  a  revoke  may  search 
mU  the  tricks.     (Sg^  Law  "j^j, ) 

*  And  add  them  to  their  Ofwn. 
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76.  If  a  player  discover  his  mistake  in  time  to  save  a  revoke,  the 
adversaries,  whenever  they  think  fit,  may  call  the  card  thus  played 
in  error,  or  may  require  him  to  play  his  highest  or  lowest  card  to 
tha*^  trick,  in  which  he  has  renounced ;  any  player  or  players  who 
have  played  after  him  may  withdraw  their  cards  and  substitute 

•thers ;  the  cards  withdrawn  are  not  liable  to  be  called. 

77.  If  a  revoke  be  claimed,  and  the  accused  player  or  his  partner 
mix  the  cards  before  they  have  been  sufficiently  examined  by  the 
adversaries,  the  revoke  is  established.  The  mixing  of  the  cards  only 
renders  the  proof  of  a  revoke  difficult;  but  does  not  prevent  the 
claim,  and  possible  establishment,  of  the  penalty. 

78.  A  revoke  cannot  be  claimed  after  the  cards  have  been  cut  for 
the  following  deal. 

79.  The  revoking  player  and  his  partner  may,  under  all  circum- 
stances, require  the  hand  in  which  the  revoke  has  been  detected  to 
be  played  out. 

80.  If  a  revoke  occur,  be  claimed  and  proved,  bets  on  the  odd 
trick,  or  on  amount  of  score,  must  be  decided  by  the  actual  state  of 
the  latter  after  the  penalty  is  paid. 

81.  Should  the  players  on  both  sides  subject  themselves  to  the 
penalty  of  one  or  more  revokes,  neither  can  win  the  game ;  each  is 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  his  adversary.* 

82.  In  whatever  waythe  penalty  be  enforced,  under  no  circum- 
stances can  a  player  win  the  game  by  the  result  of  the  hand  during 
which  he  has  revoked ;  he  cannot  score  more  than  four.  i^See  Law 
61.) 

Calling  for  New  Cards. 

83.  Any  player  (on  paying  for  them)  before,  but  not  after,  the 
pack  be  cut  for  the  deal,  may  call  for  fresh  cards.  He  must  call  for 
two  new  packs,  of  which  the  dealer  takes  his  choice. 

General  Rules. 

84.  Where  a  player  and  his  partner  have  an  option  of  exacting 
from  their  adversaries  one  of  two  penalties,  they  should  agree  who 
is  to  make  the  election,  but  must  not  consult  with  one  another  which 
of  the  two  penalties  it  is  advisable  to  exact ;  if  they  do  so  consult, 
they  lose  their  right ;  t  and  if  either  of  them,  with  or  without  consent 
of  his  partner,  demand  a  penalty  to  which  he  is  entitled,  swch.  da- 
dsion  is  final. 

*Jn  the  manner  prescribed  in  Law  72.  \  To  demaiv^  axTj  ^eoaixi  • 
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[Note. — This  rule  does  not  apply  in  exacting  the  penalties  for  a  revoke ;  part- 
ners have  then  a  right  to  consult] 

85.  Any  one  during  the  play  of  a  trick,  or  after  the  four  cards  are 
played,  and  before  but  not  after  they  are  touched  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  them  together,  may  demand  that  the  cards  be  placed 
before  their  respective  players. 

86.  If  any  one,  prior  to  his  partner  playing,  should  call  attention 
to  the  trick — either  by  saying  that  it  is  his,  or  by  naming  his  card, 
or,  without  being  required  so  to  do,  by  drawing  it  towards  him — ^the 
adversaries  may  require  that  opponent's  partner  to  play  the  highest 
or  lowest  of  the  suit  then  led,  or  to  win  or  lose  *  the  trick. 

87.  In  all  cases  where  a  penalty  has  been  incurred,  the  offender  is 
bound  to  give  reasonable  time  for  the  decision  of  his  adversaries. 

88.  If  a  bystander  make  any  remark  which  calls  the  attention  of  a 
player  or  players  to  an  oversight  affecting  the  score,  he  is  Uable  to 
be  called  on,  by  the  players  only,  to  pay  the  stakes  and  all  bets  on 
that  game  or  rubber. 

89.  A  bystander,  by  agreement  among  the  players,  may  decide 
any  question. 

90.  A  card  or  cards  torn  or  marked  must  be  either  replaced  by 
agreement,  or  new  cards  called  at  the  expense  of  the  table. 

91.  Any  player  may  demand  to  see  the  last  trick  turned,  and  no 
more.  Under  no  circumstances  can  more  than  eight  cards  be  seen 
during  the  play  of  the  hand,  viz. :  the  four  cards  on  the  table  which 
have  not  been  turned  and  quitted,  and  the  last  trick  turned. 

ETIQUETTE   OF  WHIST. 

The  following  rules  belong  to  the  established  Etiquette  of  Whist. 
They  are  not  called  laws,  as  it  is  difficult,  in  some  cases  impossible, 
to  apply  any  penalty  to  their  infraction,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to 
cease  to  play  with  players  who  habitually  disregard  them : 

Two  packs  of  cards  are  invariably  used  at  Clubs ;  if  possible,  this 
should  be  adhered  to. 

Any  one,  having  the  lead  and  several  winning  cards  to  play,  should 
not  draw  a  second  card  out  of  his  hand  until  his  partner  has  played 
to  the  first  trick,  such  act  being  a  distinct  intimation  that  the  former 
has  played  a  winning  card. 

No  intimation  whatever,  by  word  or  gesture,  should  be  given  by 
sijAayer  as  to  the  state  of  his  hand,  or  of  the  gaitve.^ 

*^'  /:  Refrain  from  winning. 
fTbe  question,  "  Who  dealt  ?  "  is  irregular,  and  if  asked  sVvou\A  tvovVie  2».tv?,>k«^^. 
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^  player  wlio  desires  the  cards  to  be  placed,  or  who  demands  to 
the  last  trick,*  should  do  it  for  his  own  information  only,  and 
:  in  order  to  invite  the  attention  of  his  partner. 
So  player  should  object  to  refer  to  a  bystander  who  professes 
nself  uninterested  in  the  game,  and  able  to  decide  any  disputed 
estion  of  facts ;  as  to  who  played  any  particular  card — whether 
mors  were  claimed  though  not  scored,  or  vice  versd,  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  unfair  to  revoke  purposely ;  having  made  a  revoke,  a  player 
not  justified  in  making  a  second  in  order  to  conceal  the  first. 
Until  the  players  have  made  such  bets  as  they  wish,  bets  should 
ot  be  made  with  bystanders. 

Bystanders  should  make  no  remark,  neither  should  they  by  word 
T  gesture  give  any  intimation  of  the  state  of  the  game  until  con- 
laded  and  scored,  nor  should  they  walk  round  the  table  to  look  at 
he  different  hands. 

No  one  should  look  over  the  hand  of  a  player  against  whom  he  is 
betting. 

TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

Ante-Penultimate  Card. — The  lowest  card  but  two  of  a  suit. 

Asking  for  Trumps. — (See  Signal  for  Trumps.) 

Command. — ^You  are  said  to  have  the  command  of  a  suit  when 
yoa  hold  the  best  cards  in  it.  If  you  have  sufficient  of  them  to  be 
able  to  draw  all  those  in  the  other  hands  (as  would  probably  be  the 
case  if  you  had  Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  two  others),  the  command 
IS  complete;  if  not,  it  may  be  ov\y  partial  or  temporary. 

Commanding  cards  are  the  cards  which  give  you  the  command. 

Discard. — ^The  card  you  throw  away  when  you  have  none  of  the 
soit  led,  and  do  not  trump  it.  In  the  modem  game,  your  first  dis- 
card should  be  from  a  short  or  weak  suit. 

Doubtful  Card. — ^A  card  of  a  suit  of  which  your  partner  may 
have  the  best 

ESTABUSH. — A  suit  is  said  to  be  established  when  you  hold  the 
complete  command  of  it.  This  may  sometimes  happen  to  be  the 
case  originally,  but  it  is  more  common  to  obtain  it  in  the  course  of 
"le  play  by  *'  clearing  "  away  the  cards  that  obstructed  you,  so  as  to 
remain  with  the  best  in  your  hand.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  estcth- 
luh  your  long  suit  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  which  purpose  not  only 
your  adversaries*  hands,  but  aiso  your  partner's,  must  be  cleaxed 
"Om  the  obstrnctin^  cards. 

*  Or  who  asks  what  the  trump  suit  Is. 
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False  Card  is  a  card  played  contrary  to  the*established  rales  or 
conventions  of  the  game,  and  which  therefore  is  calculated  to  deceive 
your  partner  as  to  the  state  of  your  hand ;  as,  for  example,  following 
suit  with  the  highest  or  middle  card  of  a  sequence,  or  throwing  away 
other  than  your  lowest  card. 

Finessing  is  an  attempt  by  the  third  player  to  make  a  lower  card 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  higher  (which  it  is  usually  his  duty  to  play) 
under  the  hope  that  an  intermediate  card  may  not  lie  to  his  left  hand 
Thus,  having  Ace  and  Queen  of  your  partner's  lead  yoM  finesse  the 
Queen,  hoping  the  fourth  player  may  not  hold  the  King.  Or,  if 
your  partner  leads  a  Knave,  and  you  hold  the  King,  you  xmlj  finesse 
or  pass  the  Knave,  i,  e,,  play  a  small  card  to  it,  under  the  hope  that 
it  may  force  the  Ace. 

Forced  Lead. — Leading  from  a  weak  suit,  having  no  strong  one 
to  lead  from. 

Forcing  means  obliging  your  partner  or  your  adversary  to  trump 
a  trick,  by  leading  a  suit  of  which  they  have  none. 

Holding  Up  is  refusing  to  play  the  winning  card  in  the  first  and 
second  rounds  of  a  suit. 

Indifferent  Cards. — ^The  reverse  of  commanding  cards. 

Leading  Through  or  Up  To. — If  you  play  first  you  are  said  to 
lead  through  your  left-hand  adversary,  and  up  to  your  right-hand 
adversary. 

Long  Cards  are  cards  remaining  in  one  hand  when  all  the  rest 
of  that  suit  have  been  played. 

Long  Suit. — One  of  which  you  hold  more  than  three  cards, 
(^.f^  Strong  Suit.) 

Loose  Card  means  a  card  in  hand  of  no  value,  and  consequently 
the  fittest  to  throw  away. 

Love. — No  points  to  score.     Nothing. 

Master  Card  or  Best  Card. — ^This  means  the  highest  card  of 
the  suit  in  at  the  time.  Thus,  if  the  Ace  and  King  were  out,  the 
master  card  would  be  the  Queen. 

Penultimate  Card. — Lowest  but  one  of  a  suit,  the  next  before 
the  lowest.     (5>^  Ante-Penultimate.) 

Re-entry. — A  card  of  re-entry  is  one  that  will,  by  winning  a 
trick,  bring  you  the  lead  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  hand. 

Renounce. — When  a  player  has  none  of  the  suit  led,  he  is  said 
to  renounce  that  suit. 

Revoke. — If  he  fails  to  follow  suit  when  he  htis  any  of  the  suit, 
lie  r?2^/&v  and  incurs  r  serious  penalty. 
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Seesaw  (or  Saw)  is  when  each  of  two  partners  ruffs  a  different 
it,  so  that  they  may  lead  alternately  into  each  other's  hands. 
Sequence. — Any  number  of  cards  in  consecutive  order,  as  King, 
aeen,    and  Knave.     The  Ace,   Queen,   and  Ten  would   form  a 
iquence  if  the  King  and  Knave  were  out. 

A  tierce  is  a  sequence  of  three  cards ;  a  quart,  of  four ;  and  a  quint, 
[  five. 

A  head  sequence  is  one  standing  at  the  head  of  the  suit  in  your 
and,  even  though  it  may  not  contain  the  best  card. 
A  subordinate  sequence  is  one  standing  lower  down. 
An  intermediate  sequence  is  when  you  hold  cards  both  higher  and 
ower. 

Signal  for  Trumps. — Throwing  away,  unnecessarily  and  contrary 
o  ordinary  play,  a  high  card  before  a  low  one,  is  called  the  signal  for 
mmps,  or  asking  for  trumps ;  being  a  command  to  your  partner  to 
lead  trumps  the  first  opportunity — ^a  command  which,  in  the  modem 
scientific  game,  he  is  bound  to  obey,  whatever  his  own  hand  may  be. 

Singleton. — Having  one  card  only  in  a  suit. 

Strengthening  Play. — ^This  is  getting  rid  of  high  cards  in  any 
suit,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  an  improved  value  to  the  lower 
cards  of  that  suit  still  remaining  in,  and  so  to  strengthen  the  hand 
that  holds  them.  Strengthening  play  is  best  for  the  hand  that  is 
longest  in  the  suit. 

Strong  Suit. — "Cavendish"  says:  "A  suit  may  be  strong  in 
two  distinct  ways :  i.  It  may  contain  more  than  its  proportion  of 
high  cards.  For  example,  it  may  contain  two  or  more  honors,  one 
honor  m  each  suit  being  the  average  for  each  hand.  2.  It  may  con- 
sist of  more  than  the  average  number  of  cards,  in  which  case  it  is 
numerically  strong.  Thus  a  suit  of  four  cards  has  numerical  strength ; 
a  suit  of  five  cards  great  numerical  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
suit  of  three  cards  is  numerically  weak.  " 

Tenace. — ^The  best  and  third  best  card  left  in  any  suit,  as  Ace 
Md  Queen,  which  is  the  major  tenace.  If  both  these  cards  have 
already  been  played,  the  King  and  Knave  then  become  the  tenace 
in  the  suit,  and  so  on. 

Underplay  is  keeping  up  the  winning  card,  generally  in  the 
second  lead  of  a  suit,  by  leading  a  low  card  through  the  best.  {See 
Holding  Up.) 

The  gentleman  who  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Caven- 
dish", and  who  has  perhaps  produced  the  best  woxV.  oiv  XJ^fc  ^^asnift^ 
fires  tie  foJIowing  general  principles  for  playing  tYvediftwexiXViaBAsv 
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LEADS  AT   WHIST.  1'^^ 

The  considerations  that  determine  the  most  advantageous  cardtol^^ 
lead  at  the  commencement  of  a  hand  differ  from  those  which  regulate  |*" 
the  lead  at  other  periods ;  for  at  starting  the  Doctrine  of  Probabili- 
ties is  the  only  guide ;  while  as  the  hand  advances  each  player  is 
able,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  to  draw  inferences  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  some  of  the  remaining  cards.  The  number  of  the  inferences, 
and  the  certainty  with  which  they  can  be  drawn  from  the  previous 
play,  constantly  increase,  so  that  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
towards  the  termination  of  a  hand  the  position  of  every  material  card 
is  known. 

Leads  from  Strong  Suits. 

1.  Lead  originally  from  your  strongest  suit. 

2.  Strong  suits  are  of  two  kinds :  {a)  suits  which  contain  more 
than  the  average  of  high  cards ;  (3)  suits  which  contain  more  than 
the  average  number  of  cards. 

Example, — A  suit  containing  more  than  one  honor,  but  less  than 
four  cards,  as.  Ace,  King,  and  one  small  card,  represents  the  former 
kind  of  strength.  A  suit  of  four  or  more  small  cards,  as  Nine, 
Seven,  Four,  Two,  represents  the  latter  kind  of  strength. 

3.  A  suit  which  combines  both  kinds  of  strength  is  the  most  eligi- 
ble for  the  original  lead.     But, 

4.  Failing  this,  the  second  kind  of  strength  is  generally  to  be 
preferred. 

5.  In  the  first  round  of  your  strong  suit,  lead  as  directed  in  the 
Table  of  Leads ;  and  when  you  or  your  partner  holds  the  thirteenth 
trump,  lead  plain  suits  as  directed  for  trumps  in  the  Table. 

Leads  after  the  First  Round  of  a  Strong  Suit. 

6.  Avoid  changing  from  one  suit  to  another.     And, 

7.  If  you  continue  your  strong  suit,  lead,  on  the  second  round,  as 
directed  in  the  Table  of  Leads.  When  no  second  lead  is  given,  lead 
the  winning  card  if  in  hand ;  the  second  best,  if  both  second  and 
third  best  are  in  hand ;  otherwise  the  lowest.    i^See  American  Leads.) 

Returned  Leads. 

%.  Retnm  yovn  partner's   lead,   unless  (a)  you  lv«t"vt  -woxv  \.\vt 
£rst  trick  in  it  cheaply ,  or  (d)  you  have  a  good  s\mX  ol  -^oxr:  cywTi, 
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rhich  combines  both  kinds  of  strength  {see  Rales  2  and  3) ;  or  {c) 
ou  are  strong  enough  in  trumps  to  lead  them  {see  Rule  ii). 

9.  Return  the  higher  card  if  you  have  but  two  of  the  suit  in  your 
land  when  you  return  it ;  the  lowest,  if  more  than  two ;  except  {a) 
fou  hold  the  winning  card,  when  you  return  it  irrespective  of  num- 
ber ;  or  {b)  you  hold  the  second  and  third  best  cards  and  one  small 
one,  when  you  return  the  second  best. 

10.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  you  are  forced  to  return  an  adver- 
sary's lead,  lead  up  to  a  weak  suit  in  the  fourth  hand,  rather  than 
through  a  strong  suit  in  the  second  hand. 

Trump  Leads. 

11.  You  are  generally  strong  enough  to  lead  trumps  when  {a)  you 
hold  five  trumps ;  or  (^)  you  have  or  your  partner  has  an  established 
suit  and  you  hold  four  trumps. 

12.  Lead  the  card  directed  in  the  Table  of  Leads,  which  some- 
times differs  from  the  card  led  in  plain  suits.  Also  the  turn-up  card 
may  affect  the  lead.  Thus,  from  King,  Queen,  Knave,  etc.,  an 
honor  is  led.  But,  if  partner  has  turned  up  Ace  or  Ten,  lead  a 
small  trump  from  this  combination ;  and  so  on,  for  all  similar  cases. 

13.  When  your  partner  leads  trumps,  return  the  suit  (without 
regard  to  Rule  8,  b). 

14.  When  leading  trumps  in  response  to  your  partner's  call  {see 
Management  of  Trumps),  lead  the  highest  of  three,  the  lowest  of 
more  than  three ;  except,  lead  the  Ace,  irrespective  of  number  in  suit. 

Leads  from  Weak  Suits. 

15.  A  weak  suit  is  only  to  be  led  when  the  indications  from  the 
previous  fall  of  the  cards  have  shown  that  perseverance  in  your  own, 
or  in  your  partner's  strong  suit,  is  not  desirable. 

16.  When  obliged  to  open  a  suit  which  contains  at  most  three 
cards,  lead  the  highest  (except  as  otherwise  directed  in  the  Table  of 
Leads) ;  and,  if  you  lead  the  suit  again,  continue  as  a  rule  with  the 
next  highest. 

17.  When  choosing  a  weak  suit. to  lead  from,  (a)  do  not  lead  the 
snit  from  which  your  partner  first  threw  away — except  the  adver- 
saries have  the  command  of  trumps  {see  Discarding) ;  {b)  nor  the 
>uit  from  which  your  left-hand  adversary  first  threw  away ;  {c)  nor 
he  suit  which  your  right-hand  adversary  first  led,  ot  liom  vjV\Oa.\i^ 
25  refrained  from  throwing  away.      And 

r<&  FrUw^  any  such  indications^  lead  your  strongesX  ^e«2iK.  ^»:\V 
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of] 
oftbe 


ST3i:!5s  Scrrs  Ft,i7;}«7>  kt 


«r'3nt 


(izichiding  tix 

in  suit; 

Q«een,  with  mart 


Frtas 


Act,    Kt:^-^  Qgijim.,    KrMxe, 


Lead  Kin^  the 


the 


Ace,  Kir£g>  QaecB^  joad  Kcce  ^saa  ^joe 
Aoe.  wiih  trt  in  ski:  ;  Qoecs,  deen  Kia§»  widi  nore  dum  five. 

Widi  a  psitxxr  w^  mi^  tmssp  a  Qwen  fi«t  led,  begin  wH 
Arr. 

I 

TroQ    I    O 


Aos,  King,  Qoeen,  azsi  at  hsc^  one  sx&iIL     Lead  King,  the 
QTieen- 

From    s^Qj 


[*~*i 


♦  j* 


.^ 


-4o^  .Kfflo,  and  ar  least  three  smaOL     L«ii  X«,  ^b«i¥.ii^. 
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In  trumps,  lead  fourth  best,  if  an  American  leader ;  if  not,  lowest. 
Except,  with  more  than  six  in  suit,  lead  Ace,  then  King. 


From 


i 

9 

<7 

Ace,  King,  and  at  most  two  small.     Lead  King,  then  Ace. 
In  trumps f  lead  lowest. 


From 


etc. 


Ace,  King,  Knave,  etc  Lead  Ace,  with  more  than  four  in  suit ; 
Kmg,  with  four. 

Unless  intending  to  change  the  suit,  and  to  finesse  Knave  on  the 
return,  when  lead  King,  irrespective  of  number  in  suit. 


From 


etc. 


Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  with  or  without  small  (including  the 
\      Nine  as  a  small  card).     Lead  Ace,  then  Ten. 

On  the  third  round,  lead  Queen  with  four  in  suit ;  Knave  with 
more  than  four  in  suit  originally. 


From 


Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  and  at  least  two  small.     Lead  Ace,  then 

Knave. 


From 


Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  and  at  most  one  small.     Lead  Ace,  them 
Queen. 


Iroa 


\*  * 


l±_t 
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TABLE  OF  LEADS. 

[NoTB. — The  leads  given  in  the  following  table  presuppose  die  score  of  love-i 
and  in  the  case  of  strong  suits,  the  original  lead  of  the  hand.  The  state  of  the  sc 
and  the  previous  fall  of  the  cards  may  cause  variations  which  cannot  be  tabulate 

Strong  Suits  Headed  by  Ace. 


Frc^m 


Ace,  King,  Queen,  Knave,  and  one  or  more  small  (including  1 
Ten  as  a  small  card).  Lead  Knave,  then  Ace,  with  five  in  su 
Knave,  then  King,  with  six  in  suit ;  Knave,  then  Queen,  with  m' 
than  six. 

With  a  partner  who  might  trump  a  Knave  first  led,  begin  ^ 
Ace. 


From 


Ace,   King,  Queen,   Knave,   without   small.     Lead  King,  t 
Knave. 


From 


Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  more  than  one  small.  Lead  Queen,  t 
Ace,  with  five  in  suit ;  Queen,  then  King,  with  more  than  five. 

With  a  partner  who  might  trump  a  Queen  first  led,  begin  \ 
Ace. 


From 


Ace,   King,   Queen,  and  at  most  one  small.     Lead  King,  t 
Queen. 


From 


♦  ♦ 

♦  4 

\  *  \ 

aA 


Ace,  King,  and  at  least  three  small.     \jeaA  Kce,  V:kvettYoxv% 
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In  trumps^  lead  fourth  best,  if  an  American  leader ;  if  not,  lowest. 
Except,  with  more  than  six  in  suit,  lead  Ace,  then  King. 


?rom 


1 

9 

<7 

9? 

Ace,  King,  and  at  most  two  small.     Lead  King,  then  Ace. 
In  trumps^  lead  lowest. 


From 


etc. 


Ace,  King,  Knave,  etc  Lead  Ace,  with  more  than  four  in  suit ; 
King,  with  four. 

Unless  intending  to  change  the  suit,  and  to  finesse  Knave  on  the 
return,  when  lead  King,  irrespective  of  number  in  suit. 


From 


etc 


Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  with  or  without  small  (including  the 
Nine  as  a  small  card).     Lead  Ace,  then  Ten. 

On  the  third  round,  lead  Queen  with  four  in  suit ;  Knave  with 
more  than  four  in  suit  originally. 


From 


Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  and  at  least  two  small.     Lead  Ace,  then 

Knave. 


From 


Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  and  at  most  one  small.     Lead  Ace,  them 
Queen. 


From 


♦  ♦ 


[±_tl 
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In  trumps,  the  same,  if  one  of  the  small  cards  is  the  Ten ;  if  not, 
lowest. 


From 


TT   ^   TT  TT  " 


etc. 


King,  Knave,  Ten,  Nine,  with  or  without  small  (including  the 
Eight  as  a  small  card).     Lead  Nine. 

If  the  Nine  wins,  then  Knave,  with  four  in  suit ;  Nine,  then  Ten, 
with  more  than  four. 

If  the  Nine  forces  Queen,  or  both  Queen  and  Ace,  then  King, 
with  four  in  suit ;  Nine,  then  Knave,  with  five  in  suit ;  Nine,  then 
Ten,  with  more  than  five. 

If  the  Nine  forces  Ace,  but  not  Queen,  lead  King  after  Nine. 

On  the  third  round,  with  only  four  originally,  lead  Knave ;  with 
more  than  four,  lead  Ten. 


From 


etc 


King,  Knave,  Ten,  and  one  or  more  small.     Lead  Ten. 

If  the  Ten  wins,  then  lowest.  If  the  Ten  forces  Queen,  or  both 
Queen  and  Ace,  then  King,  with  four  in  suit ;  Ten,  then  Knave, 
with  more  than  four. 


From 


etc. 


King,  and  three  or  more  small.  Small  cards  include  all  combina- 
tions of  any  denomination  lower  than  those  already  specified.  Lead 
fourth  best,  if  an  American  leader ;  if  not,  lowest.     And, 

In  trumps,  from  King,  Knave,  Nine,»etc,  if  Ten  is  turned  up  to 
your  right,  lead  Knave. 

Weak  Suits  Headed  by  King. 


From 


King,  Queen,  with  or  without  one  small.     Lead  King. 
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If  the  King  wins,  then  lowest. 

Except  partner  has  indicated  strength  in  the  suit,  when  lead  King, 
then  Qaeen. 

From  King,  Knave,  Ten  only.     Lead  Ten. 

Except  partner  has  indicated  strength  in  the  suit,  when  lead  King, 
then  Knave. 

From  King  and  two  others  (one  of  the  others  not  being  the 
Queen).    Lead  lowest. 

Except  partner  has  indicated  strength  in  the  suit,  when  lead  King, 
then  next  highest. 

From  King  and  one  small.     Lead  King. 

If  it  is  important  to  give  partner  the  lead  at  once,  it  is  sometimes 
right  to  lead  the  low  card. 


Strong  Suits  Headed  by  Queen. 


From 


etc 


Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  Nine,  with  or  without  small  and  (including 
the  Eight  as  a  small  card).     Lead  Queen,  then  Nine. 

On  the  third  round,  with  only  four  originally,  lead  Knave ;  with 
more  than  four,  lead  Ten. 

From 


9^^ 

<;?^^ 

^o"^ 

9 

<7 

S? 

<v,V^p 

9? 

^ 

Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  and  at  least  two  small.     Lead  Queen,  then 
Ten.     

From 


Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  and  at  most  one  small.     Lead  Queen,  then 
Knave. 


From 


0     0 
0    0 
0    0 

0     0 

,0    0 

Qaeen,  Knave,  and  at  least  two  small.     Lead  iowtOa.  \>e.'sX,  \^  «^ 
American  leader ;  if  not,  lowest. 
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In  trumps,  from  Queen,  Knave,  Nine,  etc.,  if  Ten  is  turned  up 
to  your  right,  lead  Queen. 


From 


Queen,  and  at  least  three  small.     Lead  fourth  best,  if  an  American 
leader ;  if  not,  lowest. 

Weak  Suits  Headed  by  Queen. 


From 


Queen,  Knave,  with  or  without  one  small.  Lead  Queen,  then 
Knave. 

From  Queen  and  two  others  (one  of  the  others  not  being  the 
Knave).     Lead  lowest. 

Except  partner  has  indicated  strength  in  the  suit,  when  lead 
Queen,  then  next  highest. 

From  Queen  and  one  small.     Lead  Queen. 

Strong  Suits  Headed  by  Knave. 


From 


etc. 


Knave,  Ten,  Nine,  Eight,  with  or  without  small  (and  including 
the  Seven  as  a  small  card). 

The  lead  depends  on  the  practice  of  the  second  hand.     If  the 
second  hand  adopts  the  practice  of  passing  with  King  or  Queen, 
'  lead  Eight,  then  Knave,  with  four  in  suit ;  Eight,  then  Ten,  with 
five  in  suit;  Eight,  then  Nine,  with  more  than  five. 

If  the  second  hand  adopts  the  practice  of  covering  Knave  led, 
vi^hen  he  holds  King,  or  Queen  with  one  or  two  small,  lead  Knave, 
tlien  Eight. 

On  the  third  round,   with  only  four  originally,  lead  Ten ;   with 
jxiore  than  four,  lead  Nine. 

In  trumps,  if  King  or    Queen  is   turned  up  to  your  left,    lead 
jCnsLve.  ^ 
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From 


0/^0 

0    0 

0^0 

0^0 

OoO 

0^0 

0  0 

etc. 


Knave,  Ten,  Nine,  and  one  or  more  small.  Lead  fourth  best,  if 
an  American  leader ;  if  not,  lowest. 

Unless  the  second  hand  adopts  the  practice  of  covering  with  King 
or  Queen,  and  one  or  two  small,  when  lead  Knave,  then  Ten,  with 
foar  in  suit ;  Knave,  then  Nine,  with  more  than  four. 

In  trumps,  if  King  or  Queen  is  turned  up  to  your  left,  lead 
Knare. 


From 


Knave,  Ten,  and  at  least  two  small ;  or.  Knave,  and  at  least  three 
small.    Lead  fourth  best,  if  an  American  leader ;  if  not,  lowest. 

In  trumps,  from  Knave,  Ten,  Eight,  etc.,  if  Nine  is  turned  up  to 
your  right,  lead  Knave. 


Weak  Suits  Headed  by  KxVave. 


From 


Knave,  Ten,  with  or  without  one  small.     Lead  Knave,  then  Ten. 
From  Knave  and  two  small.     Lead  Knave,  then  next  highest. 
From  Knave  and  one  small.     Lead  Knave. 

All  Other  Suits. 

Lead  fourth  best  of  strong  suits,  if  an  American  leader ;  if  not, 
lowest.     Lead  highest  of  weak  suits. 
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AMERICAN   LEADS  AT  WHIST.* 

In  the  foUowing  pages,  A  is  the  original  leader ;  Y  is  tl 
player ;  B  is  the  third  player ;  and  Z,  the  fourth  player. 


It  is  assumed  that  the  leader's  partner  (B)  is  capable  of 
correct  inferences  from  the  card  led.  An  original  lead  i: 
sumed  (or  at  least  a  lead  of  the  player's  own  choice,  not  di 
the  previous  fall  of  the  cards). 

It  is  further  assumed  that  the  original  lead  is  from  the 
suit,  and  that  a  strong  suit  consists  of  at  Itast/our  cards* 

Low  Card  Led. 

'Wat  first  maxim  laid  down  by  American  Leads  is : 
When  you  open  a  suit  with  a  LOW  CARD,  lead  your  FOUR 
Every  suit,  then,  opened  with  a  low  card,  whether  o 
more  cards,  is  treated  as  though  the  cards  below  the  fourth  1 
not  in  the  leader's  hand ;  and,  whatever  low  card  is  led, 
player  can  always  place,  in  the  leader's  hand,  exactly  th] 
higher  than  the  one  first  led,  as  shown  by  the  following 
example : 


Lead 

From  Qn,  lo,  8, 
"     Qn,  10,  8, 
"     Qn,  10,  8, 
'*     Qn,  10,  8, 

7 
7, 
7, 
7, 

4 

4.  2 

etc.,  etc.,  etc 

The  fourth-best  card — ^in  the  above  example  the  Seven- 
times  called  the  card  of  uniformity. 

It  is  said  that  no  advantage  is 'gained  by  showing  you 

*The  system  of  leading  known  as  "American  Leads"  was  origina 
^.  B.  Tnst,  of  New  Orleans,  and  afterwards  elaborated  \>y  "  Cav«.iv^ 
"  ffTt/sr  Developments  ".     From  the  analysis  of  the  system  i^ven  m  ^ 
artic/e^  is  Iheely  compiled. 
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^1 


jroQ  hold  six  or  seven  cards  of  a  suit.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
point  What  you  do  show,  and  what  you  want  to  show,  is  that  you 
invariably  hold  exactly  three  cards,  all  higher  than  the  one  first 
selected 

Some  examples  of  the  practical  working  of  ihe  first  maxim  of 
American  Leads  are  here  appended. 

The  cards  lie  as  follows : 


Ace,  Kf 

h  9. 

B 

10 

Y 

A 

Z 

6,  5»  2. 


Qn,  Knv,  8,  7,  4,  3. 


First  Trick. — A  leads  Seven  (his  fourth  best) ;  Y  plays  Ten ; 
B  plays  King ;  Z  plays  Two. 

B  knows  that  A  holds  exactly  three  cards  of  the  suit,  all  higher 
than  the  Seven. 

B,  having  Ace  and  Nine  himself,  can  mark  Queen,  Knave,  Eight 
in  A's  hand.  And  what  is  most  valuable,  B  knows  at  once  that  A 
has  the  entire  command  of  the  suit.  This  B  did  not  know  even 
after  the  second  round,  according  to  the  other  way  of  leading. 

This  knowledge  may  aifect  B's  play.  B  may  lead  trumps  in  con- 
sequence of  finding  the  command  of  the  suit  in  A's  hand ;  or  he  may 
lead  his  Ace  to  force  Y  (who  cannot  hold  any  more  of  the  suit  unless 
he  is  calling  for  trumps)  with  the  certainty  that  Z  wLU  not  remain 
with  the  command.     So, 

Second  Trick  (B  to  lead). — B  leads  Ace ;  Z  plays  Five  (hence 
he  cannot  hold  the  Four) ;  A  plays  Three ;  Y  trumps. 

B  knows  that  A  holds  Queen,  Knave,  Eight,  Four,  of  the  suit. 
The  only  card  he  cannot  place  is  the  Six.  If  A  held  it,  he  would 
equally  have  begun  with  the  Seven.  The  Six  may  be  either  in  A's 
hand  or  in  Z's. 

The  difference,  then,  as  regards  B's  knowledge  under  the  two 

systems  is  this :     According  to  the  present  play  B  knows  almost 

nothing  about  A^s  suit;  according  to  the  American  play,  B  knows 

nearly  everything.     Especial  attention  is  drawn  to  t\ve  iacX.  ^"aX  ^'t 

most  useful  information  (viz.,  that  A  has  the  coiamaiid^  CMi\«.\Ki- 
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parted  on  the  first  round  of  the  snit.     If  A  had  led  the  Three  origi- 
nally, his  partner  would  have  known  next  to  nothing  about  his  suit. 
Another  example.     The  cards  lie  thus: 


Qn,  Knv,  2. 

B 

8 

Y                         Z 

A 

Kg,  10,  9,  7,  6,  5. 


Ace,  4,  3. 


First  Trick. — ^A  leads  Seven;  Y  plays  Eight;  B  plays  Knave; 
Z  plays  Ace. 

The  only  three  higher  cards  to  be  accounted  for  are  King,  Ten, 
Nine,  and  B  knows  that  A  holds  them  all,  and  therefore  that  A  has 
the  command  of  the  suit. 

Second  Trick  (A  to  lead).— -A  leads  King;  Y  trumps;  B  plays 
Queen  (that  he  may  not  block  the  suit,'  his  partner  being  marked 
with  Ten,  Nine) ;  Z  plays  Three. 

A  can  place  every  card  in  the  suit.  Unless  Z  is  calling,  B  has 
one  card  to  give  back,  viz.,  the  Two;  for,  if  he  held  both  Four  and 
Two,  he  need  not  have  got  rid  of  the  command  on  the  second  trick, 
and  indeed  would  have  been  wrong  to  do  so.  Z  having  played  the 
Three  holds  the  Four  single. 

High  Card  Led 
{followed  by  low  card). 

The  second  maxim  laid  down  by  American  Leads  may  be  thus 
stated : 

When  you  open  a  strong  suit  with  a  HIGH  CARD,  and  next  lead 
a  LOW  CARD,  lead  the  original  fourth  best  ;  ignoring  in  the  count 
any  high  card  marked  in  your  hand. 

When  Ace  is  led,  from  Ace  and  four  or  more  small  cards,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  play  the  second  lead  in  these  cases  should  be 
the  ori^nal/ourth  best — the  card  which  would  have  beeiv  seVtcl'sd  vl 
tAe  suit  had  been  opened  with  a  small  card.     "W\\ateveT  \o>n  cai^\* 
y^  the  third  player  can  always  place  in  the  leadet's  \x»iid  eocactlj 
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Lead 

Then 

From  Ace, 

Knv,  9, 

8, 

"     Ace, 

Knv,  9, 

8, 

"     Ace, 

Knv,  9, 

8, 

'*     Ace, 

Knv,  9, 

8, 

f^^^iro  cards  higher  than  the  one  selected  for  the  second  lead,  as  shown 
;ji^^  jjythe  tabulated  example  herewith  given: 


7 

7,  5 

7»  5,  3 

etc.,  etc,  etc« 


This  rnle  applies  to  the  second  round  of  the  suit  only.  Some  Ameri- 
can Lead  players  have  an  idea  that,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the 
maxim  should  be  made  to  apply  to  all  cases  where  the  head  of  the 
suit  is  quitted.  Thus,  having  led  King,  Ace,  from  Ace,  King,  Six, 
Five,  Three,  they  maintain  that  the  third  lead  should  be  the  Five  (the 
original  fourth  best)  and  not  the  Three.  But,  after  two  rounds  of  a 
suit  are  out,  the  third  lead  depends  so  much  on  the  previous  fall  of 

the  cards  that  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  lay  down  any  absolute 

role. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks  and  afford  a  clear  idea 
of  their  importance,  some  examples  of  the  application  of  the  second 
maxim  of  American  Leads  are  now  given,  to  show  how  the  rule 
works  in  practice.     Suppose  the  cards  lie  thus : 


Qn,  lo,  3. 

B 

Kg,  4. 

Y 

A 

Z 

7,  6,  5. 


Ace,  Knv,  9,  8,  2. 

First  Trick. — ^A  leads  Ace ;  Y  plays  Four ;  B  plays  Three ;  Z 
plays  Five. 

Second  Trick. — ^A  leads  Eight  (his  original  fourth  best) ;  Y 
plays  King ;  B  (holding  Queen,  Ten,  is  able  to  place  Knave,  Nine, 
in  A's  hand,  therefore  he)  plajrs  Queen ;  Z  plays  Six. 

B  knows  that  A  holds  Knave,  Nine,  Two  (unless  Y  is  calling  for 
trumps).     B  can  place  every  card  in  the  suit  except  lYve  ?>e\w\*,  ^sA 
A's  suit  is  freed,  a  possible  gain  of  two  tricks. 
It  win  be  seen  from  the  example  that  the  lead  ol  l\ie  ox\^ 
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fourth  best  gives  B  the  information  that  A  commands  the  snit  afte 
the  second  round.     This  knowledge,  which  is  of  great  important 
is  often  unattainable  under  the  present  method  of  continuing  wit 
the  lowest. 

Now  take  the  case  of  King  led,  from  King,  Queen,  when 
King  wins  the  trick.     The  cards  lie  thus : 

Ace,  8,  3. 


Knv,  7. 


10,  5»  3- 


Kg,  Qn,  9,  6,  4. 

First  Trick. — ^A  leads  King;  Y  plays  Seven;  B  plays  Three; 
Z  plays  Two. 

Second  Trick. — ^A  leads  Six;  Y  plays  Knave;  B  plays  Ace;  Z 
plays  Five. 

Queen,  with  either  Ten  or  Nine,  and  the  Four,  are  marked  in  A's 
hand.     In  either  case  A  has  the  entire  command  of  the  suit. 

The  above  example  is  inserted,  as  it  is  at  present  the  practice  to 
lead  King  originally  from  King,  Queen,  and  any  number  of  small 
cards. 

When  Ten  is  led  from  King,  Knave,  Ten,  and  the  Ten  wins  the 
trick,  with  good  players  the  Ace  must  be  in  the  second  hand  and  the 
Queen  in  the  third,  or  both  Ace  and  Queen  must  be  in  the  third 
hand.     Anyhow  B  must  hold  Queen,  and  may  hold  Ace  also. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  but  little  importance  which  of  his  small  cards 
A  leads  after  the  Ten. 

High  Card  Led 
{followed  by  high  card). 

Readers  of  these  pages  are  supposed  to  know  the  ordinary  leads. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  mode  of 
leading  from  high  cards,  the  following  table  of  leads  is  subjoined : 

American  Leads  leave  the  above  as  they  are  at  present.     (See 
Table  of  Leads,  No.  II.) 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  cases  the  \v\g]het  ol  Vwo  csx^\& 
/«^  on  the  second  round,  when  the  suit  consists  oi  otA^  ioMx  cax^ 
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int  that  when  it  consists  of  more  than  four  cards,  the  lower  of  two 
i^iiigh  cards  is  led  on  the  second  round. 

^^  Table  of  Leads,  No.  I. 

(  When  no  qualification  is  stated  the  lead  is  the  same,  irrespective  of 
the  number  or  value  of  the  lower  cards  in  the  suit,) 


FROM 

LEAD 

Ace,  Kg,  Qn,  Knv  (trumps) 

Ace,  Kg,  Qn,  Knv  (plain  suits) 

Ace,  Kg,  Qn  (trumps) 

Ace,  Kg,  Qn  (plain  suits) 

Ace,  Qn,  Knv,  lo 

Ace,  Qn.  Knv  (more  than  one  small) 

Ace,  Qn,  Knv  (one  small) 

Knv,  then  Ace 

Kg,  then  Knv 

Qn 

Kg,  then  Qn 

Ace,  then  10 

Ace,  then  Knv 

Ace,  then  Qn 

Kg,  Qn,  Knv,  lo 

Kg,  Qn,  Knv  (more  than  one  small) 

Kg,  Qn,  Knv  (one  small) 

Kg,  Knv,  10,  9 

Kg,  Knv,  lo 

10 

Knv 

Kg,  then  Knv 

9 
10 

Qn,  Knv,  lo,  9 

Qn,  Knv,  10  (more  than  one  small) 

Qn,  Knv,  10  (one  small) 

Qn,  then  9 
Qn,  then  10 
Qn,  then  Knv 

Knv,  10,  9,  8  (trumps) 

Knv,  10,  9  (more  than  one  small,  trumps) 

Knv,  10,  9  (one  small,  trumps) 

Knv,  then  8 
Knv,  then  9 
Knv,  then  10 

Refer,  for  instance,  to  Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  where  Ace  is  followed 
by  an  honor.  With  four  of  the  suit,  Ace,  then  Queen  is  led ;  with 
more  than  four,  Ace,  then  Knave.  The  reason  is,  that  if  partner 
remains  with  King  and  one  small  one  after  the  first  lead,  the  leader, 
holding  five  or  more  originally,  desires  the  King  to  be  played  to  the 
second  trick,  so  that  his  suit  may  not  be  blocked.  But,  if  the  leader 
had  only  four  originally,  he  cannot  afford  to  let  the  second  trick  be 
won  twice  over,  as  then  there  is  a  much  greater  chance  that  the 
eventual  command  will  remain  against  him. 

It  follows  that,  if  A  leads  originally  Ace,  then  Queen,  B  will  place 
Knave  and  one  small  one  in  the  leader's  hand ;  if  A  leads  Ace,  then 
Knave,  B  will  place  Queen  and  at  least  two  small  ones  in  A's  hand. 

So  also  if  Queen  is  led  originally.  Say  Ace  is  put  on  second  hand. 
A  now  has  the  lead  again.     If  he  led  from  only  lo\ix  cax^,  \a  cssl- 
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jiave  and  Ten,  he  wants  B's  King 

. 

Table  of  Lea 

' 

Ace,  Kg,  Qq,  Kdv  (trnmps) 

Ace,  Kg,  Qn,  Knv  (trumps) 

Ace,  Kg,  Qn,  Knv  (plain  suits) 

Ace,  Kg,  Qn,  Knv  (plain  soils) 

Ace,  Kg,  Qn  (trumps) 

Ace,  Kg,  Qn  (trumps) 

Ace,  Qn,  Knv,  lO 

Ace,  Qn.  Knv,  10 

Ace,  Qn,  Knv  imd  small 

1 

Ace,  Qn,  Knv  and  small 

J 

Kg,  Qn,  Knv,  lo 

1 

Kg,  Qn.  Knv,  lo 

I 

Kg,  Qn,  Knv,  jo 

■ 

Kg,  Qn,  Knv.  lo 

■ 

Kg,  Qn,  Knv 

■ 

Kg,  Qn.  Knv 

■ 

Kg,  Knv,  10,  9 

■ 

Kg.  Knv,  lo,  9 

I 

Kg,  Knv,  m 

■ 

Kg,  Knv,  lo 

_l 

Qn,  Knv,  lO,  9 

1 

Qn,  Knv,  10,  9 

Q"'  Kn"'  w 

; 

Knv,  10,  9,  8  (trumps) 

s 

Knv,  10,  9,  8  (Irumps) 

Knv,  to.  9  (irumps) 

! 

Knv,  10,  9  (trumps) 

.If,<.l«c«A«.                                    ^\ 

;lfQii«DotQu«n,Ace.r 

1  Leads  propose,  wVier 
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play  may  sometimes  be  advis- 
rhen  the  position  of  most  of  the 


D    BY    King. 
rD*s  Cards. 


etc 


Play. 


Queen. 


and  more  than  one  small  (exclud- 
[irous  of  stopping  the  trump  lead, 
rest, 
only,  small  card  led,  it  is  often 

with  Queen,  in  trumps.     In  plain 
can  be  shown  by  calculation  that  it 


AND*s  Cards. 


etc. 


Play. 


Queen. 


ly  Ten  {see  Rules  4  and  5,  p.  40). 
m,  Nine,  play  Nine  on  Eight  led ; 


AND*s  Cards. 


lnd's  Cards. 


etc. 


^Ic 


Play. 
Ten. 

Play. 
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not  afford  to  waste  his  partner's  singly  guarded  King,  so  he 
leads  the  Knave.  But  if  he  holds  two  small  cards  in  addition  t 
Knave  and  Ten,  he  wants  B's  King  out  of  the  way. 

Table  of  Leads,  No.  II. 


^J#\    in 

LEAD. 

FROM 

Suit 

ist. 

2d. 

3d 

Ace,  Kg,  Qn,  Knv  (trumps) 
Ace,  Kg,  Qn,  Knv  (trumps) 
Ace,  Kg,  Qn,  Knv  (plain  suits) 
Ace,  Kg,  Qn,  Knv  (plain  suits) 
Ace,  Kg,  Qn  (trumps) 
Ace,  Kg,  Qn  (trumps) 
Ace,  Qn,  Knv,  lo 
Ace,  Qn,  Knv,  lo 
Ace,  Qn,  Knv  and  small 
Ace,  Qn,  Knv  and  small 

5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
4 
5 
4 

Knv 
Knv 
Kg 
Kg 
Qn 
Qn 
Ace 
Ace 
Ace 
Ace 

Ace 
Ace 
Knv 
Knv 

Kg 
Ace 

10 

10 
Knv 

Qn 

Q 

K 

Q 

A( 

Ki 
Q 

Kg,  Qn,  Knv,  lo 
Kg,  Qn,  Knv,  lo 
Kg,  Qn,  Knv,  lo 
Kg,  Qn,  Knv,  lo 
Kg,  Qn,  Knv 
Kg,  Qn,  Knv 
Kg,  Knv,  lo,  9 
Kg,  Knv,  lo,  9 
Kg,  Knv,  ID 
Kg,  Knv,  ID 

5 
4 

5 

4 
6 

5 
5 
4 
5 
4 

10 
10 
10 
10 

Knv 
Knv 

9 

9 
10 

10 

Knv* 
Qn* 
Qnt 
Kgt 
Qn 

Kg 
Knvt 

Kgt 
Knvt 

Kgt 

Qn,  Knv,  lo,  9 
Qn,  Knv,  10,  9 
Qn,  Knv,  lo 
Qn,  Knv,  10 

5 
4 
5 
4 

Qn 
Qn 
Qn 
Qn 

9 
9 

ID 

Knv 

I* 
Ki 

Knv,  10,  9,  8  (trumps) 
Knv,  10,  9,  8  (trumps) 
Knv,  10,  9  (trumps) 
Knv,  10,  9  (trumps) 

5 
4 
5 
4 

Knv 
Knv 
Knv 
Knv 

8 
8 

9 

10 

c 
I 

*  If  10  forces  Ace.                                             t  If  10  wins  the  first  trick. 
♦  If  Queen  or  Queen,  Ace  are  out. 

All  that  American  Leads  propose,  v?\veti  at\v\^  cai^  \%  \^i 
make  the  rule  constant  by  extending  it  lo  oOiet  casts.    '^\v\i 
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ig.  Knave,  Ten,  the  Ten  is  led.     If  the  Ten  forces  the  Ace,  and 

^gets  the  lead  again,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  go  on  with  the 

as  his  high  cards  are  not  of  indifferent  value.     Consequently 

information  can  be  given  as  to  the  number  of  cards  led  from. 

It  suppose  the  Ten  forces  the  Queen,  or  both  Queen  and  Ace,  and 

A  obtains  the  lead  and  desires  to  continue  his  suit.     His  King 

Knave  are  high  indifferent  cards,  both  marked  in  his  hand,  and 

is,  in  one  sense,  immaterial  which  of  them  he  leads.     But  he  may 

well  tell  his  partner  whether  he  led  from  four  cards  originally,  or 

>m  more  than  four.     This  he  can  do  by  pursuing  the  uniform  plan 

selecting,  on  the  second  round,  the  higher  of  his  two  indifferent 

>,  viz.,  the  King,  when  he  remains  with  King,  Knave,  and  only 

le  small  one ;  or,  by  selecting  the  lower  of  his  two  indifferent  cards, 

t.,  the  Knave,  when  he  remains  with  King,  Knave,  and  more  than 

le  small  one,  just  as  he  would;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  lead 

rirom  Queen,  Knave,  Ten.     To  know  whether  your  partner  led  from 

iKing,  Knave,  Ten,  four  in  suit,  or  from  King,  Knave,  Ten,  more 

than  four  in  suit,  may  be  of  great  value,  especially  in  trumps.     Hence 

fthe  third  maxtm  of  American  Leads  is  necessarily  as  follows : 

With  two  high  indifferent  cards  lead  THE  HIGHER  if  you  opened  a 
SUIT  OF  FOUR ;  THE  LOWER  if  you  Opened  a  SUIT  OF  five. 

The  Table  No.  II.,  on  page  36,  sums  up  the  treatment  of  suits 
when  a  high  card  led  is  followed  by  a  high  card.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  leads  given  in  Table  I.,  as  all  Whist  players  ought 
to  be,  need  only  pay  attention  to  the  additional  matter. 

The  cases  in  which  a  third  lead  is  entered  are  those  in  which  the 
first  two  leads  only  show  the  strength  of  the  sequence.  In  these  cases 
the  length  of  the  suit  is  determined  by  the  card  selected  for  the  third 
hand. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  TRUMPS. 

Trump  Led  Originally. 

The  selection  of  card,  when  a  trump  is  led  originally,  is  the  same 
as  in  plain  suits,  subject  to  the  variations  when  leading  from  high 
cards,  pointed  out  in  the  Table  of  Leads,  and  to  the  value  of  the 
tum-ap  card. 

Those  who  use  common  sense  hardly  require  to  be  told  that  with 

such  a  suit  as  Queen,  Knave,  Nine,  Eight,  Two,  if  partner  turns  up 

Ace,  King,  Ten,  or  Seven,  the  leader  should  begin  wit\v  l\ie  Tvjo, 

sad  not  with  his  fourth  best.     It  is  equally  obvious  thai  "WilV  Kcft, 

Qaeen,  Knave,  and  small.   Ten  turned  up  by  partner,  tJie  AfisAst 
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should  open  with  a  small  one ;  or  that,  with  Ace,  Queen,  Ten, 
small,  Knave  turned  up  to  the  leader's  right,  the  first  lead  shoi 
be  the  Queen;  and  so  on  for  other  combinations,  the  princi; 
which  will  be  found  in  most  books  on  Whist. 

Low  Trump  Led  After  a  Force. 

When  the  player  forced  holds  only  four  trumps,  he  trumps 
his  fourth  best.     If  he  then  leads  a  low  trump,  he  goes  on  with 
lowest  remaining  card.     Thus,  with  Ace,  King,  Six,  Two,  he  wot 
trump  with  the  Two  and  lead  the  Six,  unless  desirous  of  getting ' 
two  or  three  rounds  of  trumps  at  once. 

When  the  player  forced  holds  five  trumps,  he  takes  the  for 
with  his  fourth-best  card.     If  he  next  leads  a  low  trump,  he  co 
tinues  with  his  lowest.     Three  more  trumps,  all  higher  than  the 
with  which  he  took  the  force,  are  now  marked  in  his  hand. 

When  the  player  forced  holds  six  trumps,  he  should  still  take  th 
force  with  the  fourth-best  card.     He  now  remains  with  five  trumps, 
If  he  next  leads  a-  low  trump,  he  should  lead  the  fourth  best  of  thcsi 
five.     Three  trumps  higher  than  the  one  used  to  trump  with  »« 
marked  in  his  hand,  with  the  chance  of  his  also  holding  a  lower  carl 
than  the  one  led. 

The  rule  of  taking  the  force  with  the  fourth  best,  holding  more 
than  four  trumps,  is  subject  to  a  rather  large  exception.  WTien  the 
fourth-best  trump  is  of  such  value  that  taking  the  force  with  it  may 
imperil  a  trick  later  on,  it  must  be  reserved.  For  instance,  with 
such  cards  as  King,  Knave,  Nine,  Eight,  Three,  a  careful  playtr 
would  rightly  trump  with  the  Three  and  lead  the  Eight.  .  For  the 
time,  partner  is  not  informed  as  to  the  number  of  trumps  held. 

High  Trump  Led  After  a  Force. 

When,  after  a  force,  the  player  holds  such  high  trumps  that  h( 
has  to  open  the  suit  with  a  high  card,  he  leads  according  to  th( 
number  of  trumps  he  now  holds,  not  according  to  the  number  origi 
nally  held. 

Take  the  case  of  four  trumps,  one  of  which  has  been  used  fa 

trumping.     From  Queen,  Knave,  and  two  small  ones  the  fourth  bcs 

is  led ;  from  Queen,  Knave,  and  one  small  one  Queen  is  led.     Hence 

a  player  holding  Queen,  Knave,  and  two  small  ones,  and  having  bea 

forced,  should  lead  the  Queen. 

W/th  £ve  trumps,  the  player  who  has  been  ioicedi,  waii'wVtfi^ 
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a  high  card,  treats  the  suit  as  though  he  held  only  four  origi- 
[nally.  For  example :  with  Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  and  two  small  ones, 
one  having  been  made  use  of  in  trumping  Ace,  then  Queen  (not 
iCnave)  should  be  led. 

The  foregoing  instructions  assume  that  the  trump  lead  is  of  the 
leader's  own  motion.  If,  for  instance,  his  pairtner  had  called  for 
trumps,  he  would  follow  the  ordinary  book  rule,  viz.,  with  three 
trumps,  trump  with  lowest,  and  lead  highest;  with  four  trumps, 
echo  with  penultimate  and  lead  from  highest  downwards ;  with  five 
tramps,  echo  with  penultimate  and  lead  lowest,  except  with  Ace, 
vhen  that  card  is  led  irrespective  of  number. 

THE    ELEVEN   RULE. 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  cards,  superior  to  the  fourth  best  led, 
that  are  out  against  the  leader,  deduct  the  number  of  pips  on  the 
fourth-best  card  from  eleven^  and  the  remainder  will  give  the  number 
of  higher  cards. 

PLAY    OF    SECOND    HAND. 
Low  Card  Led  Originally. 

1.  Play  your  lowest  card  second  hand. 

It  is  an  even  chance  that  your  partner  has  a  higher  card  than  the 
third  player.  You  can  therefore  leave  the  trick  to  the  third  or  fourth 
hand,  without  loss,  and  keep  in  your  own  hand  any  high  cards  you 
may  hold  over  the  original  leader. 

2.  If,  however,  you  hold  certain  combinations  of  high  cards, 
second  hand,  it  is  in  some  cases  advisable  to  play  one  of  the  high 
cards. 

Example, — ^The  second  hand  holds  Queen,  Knave,  and  a  small 
card  of  the  suit  led.  In  plain  suits.  Ace  or  King  must  be  in  the 
third  or  fourth  hand.  Suppose  the  Ace  is  in  the  fourth  hand,  and 
the  King  in  the  leader's  hand.  If  you  play  the  Knave  you  win  the 
trick,  and  your  partner  still  retains  the  Ace.  If  you  play  the  small 
card,  it  is  about  an  even  chance  that  your  partner's  Ace  will  be 
forced  out,  and  that  the  King  will  win  the  second  trick  in  the  suit. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  lead  may  have  been  from 
a  long  suit  of  small  cards,  and  that  the  King  is  in  the  third  haivd> 
and  the  Ace  in  the  fourth.     In  that  case,  you  ptobaXA^  \o^^  «^  \.x\.0«w 
h/ patting  on  the  Knave,  second  hand. 
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It  has  been  found  by  calculation,  and  by  practical  experience, 
when  a  small  card  is  led,  and  you,  second  hand,  hold  Queen,  Kna\ 
and  a  small  one,  you  will  gain  oftener  than  you  will  lose  by  plaj 
ing  the  Knave.     All  other  combinations  of  high  cards,  second  hand 
have  been  similarly  considered,  and  their  practical  outcome  is  give 
in  Table  of  Play  of  Second  Hand  (pp.  43,  etc.). 

The  doubtful  case  is  that  of  King  and  one  small  card,  second 
hand.  The  most  approved  practice  is  to  follow  the  general  rule, 
and  to  play  the  low  card. 

3.  An  exception  to  playing  the  lowest,  second  hand,  if  holding 
one  high  card,  unsupported  by  another,  is  when  you  deem  it  advisa- 
ble to  grasp  at  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  lead  at  once.  This 
can  only  happen  owing  to  special  circumstances  of  the  hand;  for 
these,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

Medium  Card  Led  Originally. 

4.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  original  lead  is  from  a  suit  of  four 
or  more  cards,  and  that  when,  say,  a  Nine,  Eight,  or  Seven  is  led, 
the  leader  holds  three  cards  higher  than  the  one  led.  {See  Table 
of  Leads. )  You  should  vary  your  play,  second  hand,  so  as  to  avail 
yourself  of  this  assumption. 

Example. — ^The  original  lead  is  an  Eight.  You,  second  hand, 
hold  King,  Knave,  Nine,  and  a  small  card  of  the  suit.  If  the  Eight 
is  a  true  lead,  the  eldest  hand  must  hold  three  higher,  viz..  Ace, 
Queen,  Ten.  Therefore,  you  should  not  play  your  lowest  card, 
second  hand,  but  should  cover  the  Eight  with  the  Nine. 

5.  It  follows  that,  in  all  instances,  when  you  hold  the  dovetailing 
cards  which  complete  an  ascending  sequence,  you  should  cover  the 
card  led  with  the  lowest  which  completes  the  sequence.  To  take  an 
extreme  example:  The  original  lead  is  a  Six.  You  hold  Ace, 
Queen,  Knave,  Eight,  Seven,  second  hand.  If  you  can  depend  on 
an  original  lead  from  four  cards,  the  leader  must  hold  King,  Ten, 
Nine.  You  should  therefore  play  the  Seven.  (For  various  cases, 
see  Table  of  Play  of  Second  Hand,  pp.  43,  etc.) 

The  same  applies  to  Ace  led,  followed  by  a  medium  card.  If  the 
eldest  hand  is  an  American  leader,  you  know  that  he  holds  two  cards 
higher  than  the  medium  card  now  led,  and  you  should  cover  or  pass 
accordingly.  Thus :  Ace  is  led ;  you  play  Five ;  the  third  hand 
plays  Two;  your  partner  plays  Nine.  Seven  is  next  led.  You, 
second  band,  remain  with  King,  Knave,  E.ig)\l.  Xo\x  ^o\]\<\  -^^ 
t/re  Eight,  as  the  leader  must  hold  Queen  and  Ten. 
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^        If  not  an  American  leader,  and  the  Six  had  been  led,  your  play 
L  ^^ifonld  be  the  same,  as  then  the  leader  holds  three  cards  higher  than 
%   the  Six. 
r  High  Card  Led  Originally. 

6.  When  a  Ten,  or  an  honor,  is  led  originally,  and  you,  second 
^     liand,  hold  a  card  or  cards  higher  than  the  one  led,  you  ought  to 

Imow,  in  nearly  all  cases,  what  combination  of  high  cards  the  leader 
liolds.  (5>^  Table  of  Leads.)  Your  play  will  often  depend  on  this 
Imowledge. 

Example, — ^Ten  is  led  originally.  You,  second  hand,  hold  Ace, 
Queen,  and  small.  It  is  morally  certain  that  the  lead  was  from 
King,  Knave,  Ten,  etc.  You  should,  therefore,  play  the  Queen. 
(For  other  cases,  see  Table  of  Play  of  Second  Hand,  pp.  43,  etc.) 

7.  If  an  honor  is  led,  and  you  hold  the  Ace,  put  it  on,  second 
hand. 

8.  If  an  honor  is  led,  and  you  hold  a  higher  honor,  not  the  Ace, 
play  your  lowest  card,  second  hand. 

The  play,  if  the  second  hand  holds  an  honor  and  only  one  or  two 
small  cards,  is  disputed.  Thus,  if  Queen  is  led,  and  the  second 
hand  holds  King  and  one  or  two  small  cards,  some  players  cover 
with  the  King.  It  can,  however,  be  shown  by  calculation,  that  the 
more  advantageous  course  is  to  pass. 

Second  Round  of  a  Suit. 

9.  The  play  of  the  second  hand  depends  mainly  on  the  fall  of  the 
cards  in  the  first  round,  as  the  following  examples  will  show : 

Example  i. — On  the  first  round  a  small  card  is  led.  You,  hold- 
ing King,  Ten,  and  a  small  card,  play  the  small  one.  Third  hand 
plays  the  Queen.  He,  therefore,  does  not  hold  the  Knave,  the  rule 
being  to  play  the  lowest  of  cards  of  equal  value,  or  in  sequence. 
(See  Table  of  Leads. )  Your  partner  wins  with  the  Ace.  On  the 
second  round  of  the  suit,  another  small  card  is  led  through  you. 
You,  knowing  that  the  Knave  is  not  in  the  third  hand,  play  the  Ten. 

If  you  could  not  tell  the  position  of  the  Knave,  you  would  gener- 
afly  be  right  to  play  the  King  (the  winning  card)  on  the  second 
round.     {And,  see  Rule  10,  p.  42.) 

Example  2. — On  the  first  round  a  small  card  is  led.     You,  holding 
Nine  and  two  small  ones,  play  the  lowest.     The  t\i\id  \vaxA  ^^a:^  % 
the  Ten,  winch  your  partner  wins  with  the  Knave.    TVve  lea  Ss»>  ? 
therefore,  the  highest  card  of  that  suit  in  the  thkd'hmd.     (^See  "t^i^ 
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of  Leads. )    If,  on  the  second  ronnd  of  the  snit,  a  card  smaller  than 
the  Nine  is  led  through  you,  you  should  put  on  the  Nine. 

Example  3. — On  the  first  round  of  a  suit,  you  play  a  high  card, 
as  instructed  by  the  Table  (pp.  43,  etc),  and  win  the  trick.  If  led 
through  on  the  second  round,  you  should  generally  play  your  next 
highest.  Thus :  With  Queen,  Knave,  and  one  small  card,  you  play 
the  Knave,  and  win  the  trick.  If  a  small  card  of  the  suit  is  led 
through  you  a  second  time,  you  should  play  the  Queen* 

10.  When  a  medium  or  high  card  is  led  through  you  originallj, 
you  will  generally  know,  on  the  second  round,  what  other  high  cards 
the  leader  holds  in  the  suit,  and  sometimes,  whether  those  he  does 
not  hold  are  in  the  third  hand  or  in  the  fourth  hand.  If  you  remain 
with  a  high  card  and  a  low  card,  you  will  generally  be  able  to  decide 
which  of  them  to  play  by  making  use  of  this  knowledge.     And, 

11.  Failing  indications  to  the  contrary,  play  the  winning  card  on 
the  second  round ;  do  not  play  the  second-best  card ;  and,  not  hold- 
ing the  winning  card,  play  your  lowest  as  a  rule. 

In  trumps,  with  the  winning  trump  on  the  second  round,  and  good 
cards  in  plain  suits,  and  not  being  desirous  of  stopping  the  trump 
lead,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  pass. 

Returned  Leads. 

12.  When  a  suit  originally  led  up  to  yon,  fourth  hand,  is  rettuned 
through  you,  you  become  second  hand  on  the  second  round  of  the 
smit.  The  rules  given  for  the  second  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  suit  led 
through  the  same  player  twice,  do  not  now  apply.  The  general  rule 
of  play  is  simple.  Holding  the  winning  card,  play  it ;  holding  high 
sequence  cards,  generally  play  the  lowest  of  them;  and  otherwise 
play  lowest 

Leads  Late  in  a  Hand, 

13.  When  a  forced  lead  is  made,  the  card  led  is  generally  the  high- 
est in  the  leader's  hand.  It  therefore  behooves  you,  as  second  hand, 
to  do  one  of  two  things:  (a)  either  to  play  your  lowest,  leaving 
the  chance  of  the  first  trick  to  your  partner;  or  {ti)  to  play  the 
winning  card,  or  the  lowest  of  two  or  more  high  sequence  cards. 
No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

Playing  to  the  Scorb. 

14,  Late  in  a  band,  you  should  bear  m  mmd\ioN?  xaKK^tAOia  w: 
teqaired  to  win  or  save  the  game,  or  a  point,  and  stoaVd^'U  %«»i 
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ingly.  The  simplest  case  is  where  one  trick  is  required.  Thus : 
With  Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  second  hand,  the  lead  being  from  a  strong 
suit,  the  usual  play  is  the  Knave.  But,  only  wanting  one  trick,  you 
should,  of  course,  play  the  Ace. 

When  not  Able  to  Follow  Suit. 

15.  Your  play,  second  hand,  depends  on  your  strength  in  trun\ps. 
If  strong  in  trumps,  you  should  pass  a  card  of  a  suit  of  which  your 
partner  may  hold  the  highest ;  if  weak,  the  best  use  to  which  you 
can  put  your  trumps  is  to  make  tricks  by  trumping,  unless  you  are 
certain  that  your  partner  can  win  the  trick. 


TABLE  OF  PLAY,  SECOND  HAND. 

Note  x. — ^With  stronger  sequence  cards  than  those  tabulated,  the  second  hand 
plays  the  lowest  of  the  sequence.  Thus: — ^With  Ace,  King,  etc.,  he  plays  King ; 
with  Ace,  King,  Queen,  etc.,  he  plays  Queen ;  and  so  on. 

NoTB  2.^-Obvious  variations  on  account  of  the  turn-up  card  are  neglected. 
Thus: — ^With  Ace,  King,  etc..  Queen  turned  up,  play  lowest 

Note  3. — ^When  calling  for  trumps,  play  the  card  next  higher  than  the  one  indi- 
cated  m  the  Table,  if  of  indifferent  value. 


Leader. 

Any 
card. 


Suits    Headed    by   Ace. 
Second  Hand's  Cards. 


etc. 


Play. 


King. 


In  trumps,  with  Ace,  King,    and  small,  and  not  being  desirous  of 
stopping  the  trump  lead,  nor  of  obtaining  the  lead,  play  lowest. 


Leader. 

Card 

lower 

than 

Eight. 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 


etc 


Play. 


King. 


If  lS.ight  is  led  originally,  play  Knave  (see  Ru\es  \  2sA  t,,^.  Afi>). 
And  simJlMrly,  with  Ace,  King,  Ten,  play  Ten  on  E.\^X.  \&^\  wA 
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Leader. 

Any 
small 
card. 


Leader. 

Any 
small 
card. 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 


etc. 


etc 


Pi 
Ki 

P] 


But  play  Ten  in  trumps;  or  in  plain  suits  if  strong  enou 
trumps  to  lead  them ;  or  with  only  three  of  the  suit  in  hand. 


Leader. 

Any 

card 

except 

honor. 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 


etc 


P] 


Lo 


With  five  or  more  in  suit,  play  lowest  if  strong  enough  in  to 
to  lead  them ;  Queen  if  weak. 
If  Knave  is  led,  play  Ace. 


Leader. 

Any 
smadl 
card. 


In  trumps,  play  Ten. 
Leader. 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 


etc 


Lc 


Any 

card 

except 

honor. 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 
and  small. 


Lc 


If  an  honor  is  led,  play  Ace.     But,  in  trumps^  if  not  desir 

stopping  the  trump  lead,  nor  of  obtaining  t\ie  \eaA,  pVac^  Vywe 

Some  players,  vriih  Ace,  Knave,  etc.,  pass  t\ie  YLm^  \^ 
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seldom  good  play  to  do  so ;  but  such  play  may  sometimes  be  advis- 
able towards  the  end  of  a  hand,  when  the  position  of  most  of  the 
remaining  cards  is  known. 


>j^l  Leader. 

Any 
card 
Ka#     except 
Ace. 


Suits    Headed    by    King. 
Second  Hand*s  Cards. 


etc 


Play. 


Queen. 


In  trumps^  with  King,  Queen,  and  more  than  one  small  (exclud- 
ing the  Ten),  and  not  being  desirous  of  stopping  the  trump  lead, 
nor  of  obtaining  the  lead,  play  lowest. 

In  trumps^  with  King,  Queen  only,  small  card  led,  it  is  often 
advisable  to  play  King. 

If  Knave  is  led  originally,  cover  with  Queen,  in  trumps.  In  plain 
tuits,  many  players  cover ;  but  it  can  be  shown  by  calculation  that  it 
is  better  to  play  lowest. 


Leader. 

Card 

lower 

than 

Eight. 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 


etc. 


Play. 


Queen. 


If  Eight  is  led  originally,  play  Ten  (see  Rules  4  and  5,  p.  40). 
And  similarly,  with  King,  Queen,  Nine,  play  Nine  on  Eight  led ; 
and  so  on. 


Leader. 

Any 
small 
card. 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 


etc 


Play. 


Ten. 


Leader. 

Card 
lower 
than 
Eight. 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 


^Ic. 


Play. 


Y.cywtsX* 
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If  Eight  is  led  originally,  play  Nine  {see  Rules  4  and  5,  p. 
And  similarly,  with  King,  Knave,  and  small,  play  Knave  on 
led ;  and  so  on. 


Leader. 

Any 
card 
led. 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 


and  small. 


Pl 


Loip 


But  play  King,  with  King  and  one  small,  if  Nine  is  led ;  or. 
King,  Nine  only,  if  Eight  is  led.     In  other  cases,  do  not  play  \ 
second  hand,  with  King  and  one  small  one,  unless  desirous  of  ob 
ing  the  lead. 

If  Queen,  or  Knave,  is  led  originally,  many  players,  with  1 
and  two  small,  or  with  King  and  one  small,  cover  the  honor 
the  King ;  but  it  can  be  shown  by  calculation  that  it  is  better  to 
lowest. 

In  trumps^  if  a  small  card  is  led,  and  the  leader,  to  your  r 
has  turned  up  the  Ace,  play  King,  holding  only  King  and  one  si 
Also,  if  you  have  turned  up  the  King,  and  have  only  one  si 
and  a  small  trump  is  led  through  you,  play  King. 


Leader. 

Any 
small 
card. 

Leader. 

Any 
smadl 
card. 


Suits    Headed   by  Queen. 
Second  Hand's  Cards. 


etc 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 


and  one  smalL 


Pl 
Tc 

Pl 
Kn 


With  Queen,  Knave,  and  more  than  one  small,  play  lowest. 


Leader. 

Card 
lower 
tJian    / 
JVine,    I 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 
and  smalL 


Pl 


\ 


Lov 
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If  Ten  or  Nine  is  led  originally,  with  Queen,  and  only  one  small, 
play  Queen. 

If  Knave  is  led  originally,  many  players,  with  Queen  and  two 
small,  or  with  Queen  and  one  small,  cover  with  the  Queen ;  but  it 
can  be  shown  by  calculation  that  it  is  better  to  play  lowest. 

In  trumpSf  if  a  small  card  is  led,  and  the  leader,  to  your  right,  has 
toned  up  Ace  or  King,  play  Queen,  holding  only  Queen  and  one 
small  Also,  if  you  have  turned  up  the  Queen,  and  have  only  one 
small,  and  a  small  trump  is  led  through  you,  play  Queen. 


Leader. 

Any 
small 
card. 


Suits    Headed    by   Knave. 
Second  Hand's  Cards. 


OoO 

o   o 


etc. 


Play. 


Nine. 


Leader. 

Any 
snudl 
card. 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 


and  one  small. 


Play. 


Tea. 


With  Knave,  Ten,  and  more  than  one  small,  play  lowest. 


Suits    Headed    by   Ten. 


Leader. 

Any 
small 
card. 


Second  Hand's  Cards. 

• 

9    9 

9      9 

9      9 

9^9 

and  one  small. 

9^9 

9     9 

Play. 
Nine. 


With  Ten,  Nine,  and  more  than  one  small,  play  lowest. 

Some  players,  with  Ten,  Nine,  and  one  small,  play  small.  The 
advantage  of  playing  the  Nine  is  very  slight,  and  Nine,  followed 
by  a  small  card,  may  be  mistaken  for  a  call  for  trumps  by  a  partner 
who  is  m  the  habit  of  playing  the  small  one. 

Therefore  it  is  not  advisable  to  play  the  Nine,  \MD\es^  -^oui  ^«s\3i«. 
is  a  player  wlio  adopts  the  same  rule  of  play. 
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PLAY    OF    THIRD    HAND. 
Low  Card  Led  Originally. 

1.  Play  your  highest,  third  hand. 

You  assume  that  your  partner  has  led  from  his  strongest  suit,  and, 
if  the  second  hand  plays  a  card  you  can  beat,  you,  third  hand,  play 
either  to  win  the  trick,  or  to  force  out  a  high  card  from  the  fourth 
hand,  in  hopes  of  establishing  your  partner's  suit. 

2.  The  only  exceptions  are:  {a)  With  Ace,  Queen,  you  play 
Queen,  third  hand ;  and  {b)  with  cards  in  sequence  you  play  the 
lowest  of  the  sequence. 

High  Card  Led  Originally. 

3.  You  can  only  play  properly  by  being  familiar  with  the  combina- 
tions from  which  a  high  card  is  led  {see  Table  of  Leads,  pp.  22  to  29), 
and  by  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  combinations  you  hold. 

Example  i. — ^Ace,  then  Queen,  is  led.  You  held  originally  King 
and  two  small  ones.  You  know  your  partner  remains  with  Knave, 
and  only  one  small  card  of  his  suit.  You  therefore  play  the  small 
card  to  his  Queen. 

Example  2. — Ace,  then  Knave,  is  led.  You  held  originally  King 
and  two  small  ones.  You  know  your  partner  remains  with  Queen, 
and  at  least  two  small  cards  of  his  suit.  You  therefore  play  the  King 
to  his  Knave  so  as  to  unblock  his  long  suit. 

Note. — ^There  is  a  risk  of  losing  the  trick  by  playing  the  King, 
if  the  fourth  hand  does  not  follow  suit  to  the  Knave ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  judges,  this  risk  ought  to  be  run. 

4.  Your  play,  third  hand,  will  often  depend  on  the  number  of 
cards  you  Hold  in  the  suit  led. 

Example. — Ace,  then  Knave  is  led.  You  held  originally  King 
and  three  small  ones.  You  play  a  small  card  to  the  Knave.  If  your 
partner  goes  on  with  the  suit,  you  next  play  the  King  (even  if  the 
.  second  hand  trumps),  so  as  to  unblock  the  suit,  of  which  you  know 
your  partner  remains  with  Queen  and  at  least  one  small  card,  and  the 
command. 

Unblocking. 

5.  When  to  unblock  is  a  difficult  point  in  the  play.  In  order  to 
understand  it,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  your  partner's  object  in 

leading  from  a  strong  suit,  of  four  or  more  cards,  \s  to  tcvq^l^  \x\^r& 
nridji  the  long  cards  of  it,  should  he  have  the  lead  aix.«  troim^^  «c 
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If  you  retain  one  card  of  his  suit,  and  that  card  is  higher  than 
"the  best  he  has  remaining,  you  defeat  his  plans. 

6.  No  short  general  rule  can  be  given  for  unblocking.  The  Table 
of  Play  of  Third  Hand  (pp.  50,  etc.)  includes  many  cases  in  which 

I  tmblocking  should  be  attempted.  For  others,  not  provided  for  in 
!"  the  Table,  the  following  may  serve : — ^Whenever  you  hold  one  or 
more  high  cards,  and  one  low  card,  of  a  suit  of  which  you  have  reason 
to  believe  your  partner  has  the  long  cards,  consider  carefully,  before 
playing,  whether  you  should  retain  the  one  low  card,  and  get  rid  of 
a  possible  blocking  card.     {^See  Examples,  Rules  3  and  4,  page  48.) 

7.  All  unblocking  play  presupposes  that  your  partner  is  correct 
\  in  leads.     With  a  partner  who  leads  irregularly,  the  play  of  the  third 

hand  is  often  mere  guess-work.  Also,  unblocking  play  seldom 
applies  to  the  trump  suit,  as,  even  if  that  suit  is  blocked,  the  long 
tnunps  must  make  eventually. 

When  not  Able  to  Follow  Suit. 

8.  When  an  honor  is  led  originally,  and  is  not  covered  second 
hand,  do  not  trump  it,  even  if  weak  in  trumps.  When  a  Ten,  or 
even  a  Nine,  is  led  originally,  and  is  not  covered  second  hand,  pass 
it  as  a  rule,  unless  you  are  weak  in  trumps,  and  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  lead. 

Second  Round  of  a  Suit. 

9.  When  your  partner  returns  the  suit  you  led  originally,  your 
play,  third  hand,  depends  on  {a)  the  fall  of  the  cards  in  the  first 
round ;  (3)  the  value  of  the  card  returned ;  and  (^),  when  in  doubt, 
on  your  strength  in  trumps. 

Example  I. — ^You  lead  a  small  card  from  Ace,  Knave,  and  two 
small  ones.  Your  partner  wins  with  the  Queen,  and  returns  a  small 
card  of  the  suit.  You  are  now  third  player.  It  would  be  absvd  to 
finesse  the  Knave,  as  the  King  cannot  be  in  the  hand  to  your  right. 

Example  2. — ^You  lead  a  small  card  from  Ace,  Ten,  and  two  small 
ones.  Your  partner  wins  with  the  King,  and  returns  the  Knave. 
If  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  pass  it ;  if  weak  in  trumps,  play  the 
Ace.    And,  as  a  general  rule, 

10.  It  is  advisable,  on  the  second  round  of  a  suit,  to  finesse 
against  one  card  which  may  be  to  your  right,  if  you  are  strong 
enough  to  lead  trumps,  should  the  finesse  succeed. 

//.   When  yon  are  not  the  original  leader,  your  play,  t\iSi^  VasA^ 
on  the  second  round  of  a  suit,  depends  on  (a)  the  pttv\o\3&  i^SioS. 
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the  cards ;  (Ji)  yonr  knowledge  of  the  combination  led  from ;  ao 
whether  you  desire  to  unblock. 

Example  i. — Queen  is  led  originally  by  your  partner ;  taken  f< 
hand  by  the  King.     Your  partner,  on  next  obtaining  the  lead. 
Knave,  showing  that  his  suit  consisted  of  at  most  four  cards 
Table  of  Leads,  pp.  22  to  29).     You,  remaining  with  Ace  and 
small  one,  should  pass. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  your  partner  continues  with  the  Ten,  ini 
of  the  Knave,  you  should  put  on  the  Ace,  in  order  to  unbloc 
your  partner  remains  with  Knave  and  at  least  two  small  cards 
Table  of  Leads,  pp.  22  to  29). 

Example  2. — ^You  hold  Ace,  Queen,  and  a  small  one,  of  a  si 
which  your  partner  leads  the  Ten,  originally.  You,  knowing 
lead  to  be  from  King,  Knave,  Ten,  etc.,  play  the  small  one.  ' 
partner  continues  with  a  small  card.  You  should  now  play  the 
not  the  Queen,  as,  if  you  retain  the  Ace,  you  block  your  part 
suit. 

TABLE  OF  PLAY,  THIRD  HAND. 

NoTB  X. — The  Table  assumes  original  leads  from  strong  suits,  as  laid  do^ 
Table  of  Leads  (pp.  22  to  29).  The  play  of  the  third  hand  to  forced  leads  de 
on  judgment,  and  cannot  be  tabulated. 

Note  2. — The  play  of  small  cards  to  the  first  roimd  is  also  assumed, 
actual  play,  the  third  hand  sees  that  he  is  practically  in  the  position  given  i 
Table,  owing  to  the  fisdl  of  high  cards,  or  to  his  holdhig  stronger  cards  than 
mentioned,  he  should  play  accordingly. 


Leader. 

Ace 

then 

Qugen. 

Leader. 

Ace 

then 

Knave. 


Ace    Leads. 
Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  two  or  more  smalL 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  two  small. 


PL 

Sn 

th 

sm 

PL 

Sn 

th 

Ki] 


If  second  hand  does  not  follow  suit  to  the  Knave,  play  small 
With  King,  and  more  than  two  small,  play  small  to  Knave. 
J?f  /ru/n^s,  play  small  to  Knave,  irrespective  ol  tixmOaw. 
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a 
1. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  two  small. 


Play. 

Small 

then 

King. 


econd  hand  does  not  follow  suit  to  the  Ten,  still  play  King, 
liough  second  hand  trumps. 

th  King,  and  more  than  two  small,  play  small  to  Ten. 
trumps^  play  small  to  Ten,  irrespective  of  number. 


£R. 

e 
n 
e. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  two  smalL 


Play. 

Small 

then 

Queen. 


lecond  hand  plays  King  to  the  Nine,  still  play  Queen. 

;econd  hand  does  not  follow  suit  to  the  Nine,  play  Queen ;  but, 

snd  hand  trumps,  play  smalL 

th  Queen,  and  more  than  two  small,  play  small  to  Nine. 

trumps^  play  small  to  Nine,  irrespective  of  number. 


ER. 

e 
n 
or 
en. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


None  of  the  suit  after  Ace. 


less  second  hand  covers. 


ER. 

e 
n 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  two  small. 


Play. 

Small 

of  weak 

plain 

suit. 


Play. 

Small 

then 

Queen. 


econd  hand  trumps  the  second  card  led,  still  play  Queen.     And^ 

round  of  the  suit,  play  King. 

th  King,  Queen,  and  more  than  two  small,  play  small  to  Nine 

ter  Ace. 

frumps,  play  Queen  second  round,  irrespective  ol  Ti\X3»^xx% 
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Leader. 

Ace 
then 
any 
card. 
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Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  two  small. 


Play. 

Small 

then 

Knave. 


Even  though  second  hand  plays  King. 

And,  whenever  the  third  hand  has  four  of  the  suit  originally,  and 
remains,  on  the  second  round,  with  two  high  cards  and  a  low  one^ 
he  should  play  as  directed  in  this  and  the  previous  case. 


When  Ace  is  led  originally,  the  third  hand,  with  four  of  the  suit, 
should  begin  to  unblock  on  the  first  round.  Thus:  With  King, 
Queen,  Knave,  and  one  small  card,  he  should  play  the  Knave  to  the 
Ace,  and  the  Queen  to  the  second  round,  even  if  the  second  hand 
trumps.  For  details  of  similar  positions  for  unblocking  with  four  of 
a  suit,  complete  treatises  must  be  consulted. 


Leader. 

King    Leads. 
Third  Hand's  Cards. 

Play. 

King 

then 

Knave. 

* 

and  two  or  more  small. 

Small 

then 

small 

Leader. 

Th 

[ird  Hand's  Cards. 

Play. 

King 
then 
Ten. 

0 

and  two  small. 

Small 
then 
Ace. 

If  second  hand  does  not  follow  suit  to  the  Ten,  still  play  Ace, 
even  though  second  hand  trumps. 

With  Ace  and  three  small,  continue  to  play  small. 

With  Ace  and  more  than  three  small,  play  small  to  three  roundsi 
and  win  the  fourth  round  with  the  Ace. 

In  trumpSf  play  small,  then  small,  irrespective  of  number. 


Leader. 

King 

then 

small. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


/ 


and  one  small. 


Play. 

Small 
then 
Ace. 
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If  second  hand  does  not  follow  suit  to  the  small  card,  play  Knave. 
With  Ace,  Knave,  and  more  than  one  small,  play  Knave  to  the 
rsecond  ronnd,  miless  trumped,  when  play  small. 

With  Ace,  Knave,  only,  in  plain  suiis,  play  Knave  to  King  led. 
In  trumps,  with  Ace,  ELnave  only,  take  King  with  Ace,  and  return 
Knave. 


Leader. 


King. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


None  of  the  suit. 


Play. 

Small 

of  weak 

plain 

suit. 


► 


Unless  second  hand  plays  Ace. 

Queen    Leads. 
Third  Hand's  Cards. 


Leader. 


Qaeen. 


and  one  small. 


Play. 

King 
and 
lead 
Ace. 

If  second  hand  does  not  follow  suit,  play  small. 
With  Ace,  King,  and  more  than  one  small,  play  small  (and  s^^ 
bdow  for  subsequent  play). 
In  trumps,  play  small,  irrespective  of  number. 


Leader. 


Queen. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  one  or  more  smalL 


Play. 


SmalL 


Unless  second  hand  plays  King. 

If  second  hand  does  not  follow  suit,  and  does  not  trump,  play  Ace ; 
unless  holding  Knave  or  Ten,  with  or  without  others,  when  pass  or 
play  smalL     And, 

In  trumps,  play  small. 


Leader. 


Queen. 

UhJess  second  band  covers. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


None  of  the  suit. 


/ 


\ 


Play. 

Small 
of  weak 
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Leader. 

Queen 

then 

Knave. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  two  or 
more  small. 


Play. 

Small 

then 

small 


Ll 

Q 
1 


Leader. 

Queen 

then 

Knave. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  two  or  more  smalL 


Play. 

Small 

then 

small 


The  same  with  Ace,  and  two  or  more  small,  unless  King  is  played  ^  I 
second  hand. 


Leader. 

Queen 

then 

Tenor 

Nine. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  two  small. 


Plat. 

Small 

then 

King. 


If  second  hand  does  not  follow  suit  to  the  Ten,  or  Nine,  still  play 
King,  even  though  second  hand  trumps. 
With  Ace,  King,  more  than  two  small,  play  small  to  Ten  or  Nine. 
In  trumps^  play  small  to  Ten,  or  Nine,  irrespective  of  number. 


Leader. 

Queen 

then 

Tenor 

Nine. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  two  small. 


Play. 

Small 

then 

King. 


If  second  hand  does  not  follow  suit  to  the  Ten,  play  small ;  but  if 
second  hand  does  not  follow  suit  to  the  Nine,  still  play  King,  even 
though  second  hand  trumps. 

With  King,  and  more  than  two  small,  play  small  to  Ten,  or  Nine. 

In  trumps,  play  small  to  Ten  or  Nine,  irrespective  of  number. 

The  same  with  Ace,  and  two  or  more  small,  unless  King  is  played 
on  Queen  led.  Also,  if  Queen  wins  the  first  trick,  and  Ten  or  Nine 
is  next  led,  and  is  not  covered,  of  course  the  third  hand  should  not 
put  on  the  Ace. 


i 


Lkader. 


Queen 
then 
^    small. 
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Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  one  smalL 
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Play. 

Small 

then 

Ace. 


If  second  hand  trumps  the  small  card,  play  Knave. 
With  Ace,  Knave,  and  more  than  one  small,  play  small,  then 
Knave. 
In  trumps,  play  small,  then  Knave,  irrespective  of  number. 


Leader. 


Knave. 


Knave   Leads. 
Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  one 
small. 


Play. 

Queen 
and 
lead 

King. 


Even  if  second  hand  trumps ;  and,  second  round,  play  King. 
With  Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  more  than  one  small,  play  small. 
In  trumps,  play  small,  irrespective  of  number. 


Leader. 


Knave. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  one  or 
more  small. 


Play. 


King. 


If  strong  in  trumps,  play  small,  unless  second  hand  covers. 

If  second  hand  trumps,  play  small. 

In  trumps,  play  small,  unless  second  hand  covers. 

Leader. 


Knave. 


Unless  second  hand  covers. 

If  second  hand  does  not  follow  suit,  and  does  not  tcumi^,  T^la^ 
Ace. 

^ft/rum/s,  if  second  hand  does  not  follow  suit,  pla.^  axasiJ\» 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 

Play. 

♦ 

m.4 

^ra^      and  one  or 

Small. 

^§S£||     more  small. 

Kl 
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Knave. 
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Third  Hand's  Cards. 

and  one  small. 


Play. 


Queen. 


Even  thoagh  second  hand  plays  Ace.     And,  second  round,  pUy 
King. 

If  second  hand  does  not  follow  suit  to  the  Knave,  play  smalL 
With  King,  Queen,  and  more  than  one  small,  play  small. 
In  trumps^  play  small,  irrespective  of  number. 


Leader. 
Knave. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  one  small. 


Play. 


Ace. 


If  second  hand  trumps,  play  small. 

If  second  hand  does  not  follow  suit,  and  does  not  trump,  the  play 
of  the  third  hand  depends  on  whether  the  lead  is  from  Knave,  Ten, 
Nine,  or  from  King,  Queen,  Knave.  If  the  former,  play  Ace ;  if 
the  latter,  pass.  To  decide  this,  the  leader's  habit  is  the  main  guide 
{see  Table  of  Leads,  pp.  22  to  29). 

With  Ace  and  more  than  one  small,  play  small,  unless  second 
hand  covers  (and  see  below  for  subsequent  play).  If  second  hand 
does  not  follow  suit,  play  as  directed  in  previous  paragraph. 


Leader. 


Knave. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  one  or  more  small. 


Play. 


SmalL 


Unless  second  hand  plays  Queen. 


Leader. 


Knave. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


None  of  the  suit. 


Play. 

Small 

of  weak 

plain 

suit. 


Unless  second  hand  covers. 
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Leader. 

Knave 

then 

King  or 

Queen. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  two  small. 


Play. 

Small 

then 

Ace. 


If  second  hand  does  not  follow  salt  to  the  King  led  (after  Knave), 
play  small ;  but,  if  second  hand  does  not  follow  suit  to  the  Queen, 
still  play  Ace,  even  though  second  hand  trumps. 

With  Ace,  and  more  than  two  small,  play  small,  then  small. 

In  trumps,  play  small,  then  small,  irrespective  of  number. 


If  Knave  led  is  followed  by  Ten,  the  third  hand,  whatever  his 
cards,  does  not  attempt  to  unblock.  If  Knave  led  is  followed  by 
Nine,  or  Eight,  the  third  hand  should  play  to  unblock,  on  the  same 
lines  as  when  Queen  is  followed  by  Ten,  or  Nine,  bearing  in  mind 
that  there  is  one  other  high  card  to  be  accounted  for.  Thus :  With 
King,  Queen,  and  two  small,  if  Knave  led  is  followed  by  Nine,  the 
third  hand  should  play  Queen,  to  Nine,  in  plain  suits,  and  third 
round  should  play  King. 

Ten    Leads. 


Leader. 


Ten. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


only. 


If  second  hand  trumps,  play  Queen. 


Leader. 


Ten. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


and  one  or  more  small. 


Play. 

Ace 

and 

lead 

Queen. 


Play. 


Ace. 


Unless  second  hand  trumps. 
Leader.  Third  Hand's  Cards. 


Ten. 


und  one  or  more  smaiW.. 


Play. 


^XQSiJ\. 
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Leader. 


Ten. 


PLAY  OF  FOURTH  HAND. 


Third  Hand's  Cards. 


None  of  the  suit. 


Play. 

Small 

of  weak 

plain 

suit. 


Unless  weak  in  trumps,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  the  lead ;  or, 
unless  second  hand  covers. 


Leader. 

Thire 

►  Han 

D*s  Cards. 
and  one  small. 

Play. 

Ten 

* 

Small 

then 
small. 

then 
Ace. 

iSSJ 

If  second  hand  trumps  the  small  card,  still  play  Ace.  With  Ace, 
Queen,  and  two  small,  play  small,  then  Queen ;  but,  if  second  hand 
trumps,  play  small,  then  small.  On  the  third  round,  if  leader  plays 
small,  third  hand  should  play  Ace. 

With  Ace,  Queen,  and  more  than  two  small,  if  second  hand 
trumps,  continue  to  play  small. 

In  trumps^  play  small,  then  Queen,  irrespective  of  number. 

Nine    Leads. 

With  Ace,  Queen  only,  play  Ace,  and  lead  Queen. 

With  Ace,  Queen,  and  one  or  two  small,  play  Queen  to  Nine. 
With  more  than  two  small,  pass  the  Nine  if  strong  in  trumps. 

With  King,  Queen,  etc.,  the  obvious  play  is  the  Queen;  and  with 
Ace,  or  King,  and  any  number  of  small  cards,  the  Ace  or  King. 

With  Queen,  or  Knave,  and  one,  two,  or  three  small  ones,  play 
Queen  or  Knave ;  but,  with  more  than  three  small,  pass  the  Nine, 
if  strong  in  trumps. 

With  none  of  the  suit  pass  the  Nine,  unless  weak  in  trumps,  and 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  lead. 


PLAY  OF  FOURTH  HAND. 

The  fourth  player  having,  with  a  few  exceptions,  merely  to  win 
the  trick,  if  against  him,  his  play  involves  no  further  development  of 
general  principles. 

The  exceptional  cases,  where  the  fourth  hand  should  not  win  the 
tr/cA,  though  he  can,  or  should  win  \\is  paxlrvex^s  \x\s^  \siat^'5x  xa 
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gel  the  lead  depends  so  much  on  the  previous  fall  of  the  cards,  that 
tiiey  can  only  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  player. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  TRUMPS. 
Lead  Trumps  when  very  Strong  in  Them. 

With  five  or  more  trumps  you  are  very  strong.  You  should  lead 
them  with  the  object  of  exhausting  the  adversaries'  trumps.  "With 
five  trumps  your  chance  of  succeeding  in  this  and  remaining  with 
the  long  trumps  is  considerable,  and  you  have  an  excellent  pros- 
pect of  bringing  in  any  long  suit  which  you  or  your  partner  may 
hold. 

Number  being  the  principal  element  of  strength,  you  should  not 
be  deterred  from  leading  from  five  trumps  simply  because  the  fourth 
hand  has  turned  up  an  honor.  Nor  should  you  lead  from  less  than 
five  trumps  merely  because  an  honor  has  been  turned  up  second 
hand. 

If  you  are  very  strong  in  trumps  (/.  e.y  with  a  minimum  of  five 
tmmps,  one  being  an  honor,  or  four  trumps,  two  being  honors),  and 
have  not  the  lead  you  can  ask  for  trumps  (/.  a,  call  on  your  partner 
to  lead  a  trump),  by  playing  an  unnecessarily  high  card  before  a  low 
one.  Thus,  if  your  partner  leads  King,  Ace  of  a  suit,  and  to  the 
first  round  you  play  the  Three,  to  the  second  round  the  Two,  you 
have  asked  for  trumps.  Your  partner  is  then  bound  to  relinquish 
his  game,  and  to  lead  trumps  at  once.  If  he  has  three  trumps  he 
should  lead  his  highest,  and  then  his  next  highest.  If  he  has  more 
than  three  trumps,  his  lowest,  unless  he  has  the  Ace,  when  he  should 
lead  that,  and  then  his  lowest  {see  p.  63). 

If  your  partner  leads  trumps  or  asks  for  trumps,  and  you  have 
four  or  more  trumps,  you  should  echo  by  asking  at  the  first  oppor- 
tnnity  {see  p.  64). 

You  should  lead  from  four  trumps  if  you  get  the  lead  after  the 
adversaries*  hands  are  cleared  of  your  strong  suit,  or  so  far  cleared 
that  you  command  it. 

As  a  rule  you  should  not  lead  from  less  than  four  trumps  unless : 

You  have  winning  cards  in  every  suit ;  or 

The  adversaries  are  both  trumping ;  or 

The  game  is  hopeless  unless  your  partner  proves  strong. 

You  should  at  once  return  your  partner's  trump  \eaA,  "^ca»&^'Vfc^ 
'}y  leading  trumps,  declares  a  strong  game,  and  it  is  -yovrcXitsX.  ^\c^ 
'second  him,  even  if  by  so  doing  you  abandon  your  oYfU^\a»&» 


6o  MANAGEMENT  OF   TRUMPS. 

Do  NOT  Force  your  Partner  if  you  are  Weak  in  Trumps. 

With  less  than  four  trumps  you  are  weak.  When  weak  yourself, 
you  should  not  lead  a  card  for  your  partner  to  trump ;  for,  by  forc- 
ing} you  weaken  him  and  run  the  serious  risk  of  leaving  the  com.* 
mand  of  trumps  with  the  adversaries. 

Exceptions, — ^You  may  force  your  partner  though  yourself  weak: 
If  he  has  already  been  forced,  and  has  not  afterwards  led  a  trump ;  or 
If  you  know  him  to  be  weak  in  trumps,  as  by  his  having  trumped 
second  hand;  or 

If  you  and  he  can  each  trump  a  different  suit ;  or 
When  one  trick  from  his  hand  wins  or  saves  the  game  or  a  point. 
The  same  considerations  which  make  it  inexpedient  to  force  your 
partner  when  you  are  weak,  show  that  it  is  advantageous  to 

Force  a  Strong  Trump  Hand  of  the  Adversary. 

For  you  thereby  take  the  best  chance  of  preventing  his  making 
use  of  his  trumps  for  bringing  in  a  suit.  If  he  refuses  to  take  a 
force,  keep  on  giving  it  to  him. 

For  instance,  if  he  passes  your  King  (led  from  King,  Queen,  etc.), 
and  the  King  wins,  continue  the  suit,  and  so  on.  Weak  players 
never  understand  this ;  they  do  not  like  to  see  their  winning  cards 
trumped,  and  therefore  frequently  lead  trumps  when  an  adversary 
refuses  to  be  forced. 

It  now  hardly  requires  to  be  stated  that  it  is  bad  play  intentionally 
to  force  a  weak  adversary,  and  still  woi;^e  to  lead  a  suit  to  which 
both  adversaries  renounce,  as  the  weak  will  trump,  and  the  strong 
get  rid  of  a  losing  card. 

Play  the  Lowest  of  a  Sequence  when  not  Leading. 

You  naturally  win  a  trick  with  the  smallest  card  you  can,  or  if  you 
cannot  win  it,  you  throw  away  the  smallest  you  have.  By  adopting 
a  uniform  plan,  you  enable  your  partner  to  tell  what  cards  you  hold. 
And  it  is  found  by  experience  that  this  information  is  of  more  value 
to  your  partner  than  to  the  adversaries. 

Keep  the  Command  of  your  Adversaries*   Suit;   get  rid 
of  the  Command  of  your  Partner's  Suit. 

You  assume  that  the  suit  chosen  for  the  lead  by  each  flayer  is  his 

strong  suit.     By  leading  the  winning  card  oi  a  sxiiX.  yoM  a&€^\.  v 

clearing  it.     This,  of  course,   is  to  your  advanXa^t  so  l»x  *&  ^q 
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partner's  suit  is  concerned.     But  the  reverse  holds  with  regard  to 

your  opponents'  suits.     Here  yon  want  to  obstruct  the  establishment 

of  a  suit  as  much  as  you  can,  and  should  therefore  not  only  refrain 

{roxn  leading  the  commanding  cards,  but  should  keep  second  best 

and  third  best  cards  guarded  with  small  ones,  as  long  as  you  can. 

If,  however,  the  adversaries  continue  their  suit,  you  should,  as  a 
rule,  play  the  winning  card  of  it  in  the  second  round,  as  the  chances 
are  it  will  be  trumped  third  round. 

This  is  the  simplest  rule  for  beginners.  But  there  are  various 
exceptions.  Thus,  if  you  have  best  and  third  best  of  a  suit,  and 
have  reason  to  suppose  the  second  best  is  to  your  right,  you  would 
play  the  third  best.  In  trumps,  also,  if  you  are  not  desirous  of 
stopping  the  tmmp  lead  at  once,  it  is  often  right  to  pass  the  second 
round. 

Discard  from  your  Weakest  Suit. 

When  not  able  to  follow  suit,  you  do  no  harm  by  throwing  away 
from  suits  in  which  you  are  already  weak ;  but  if  you  throw  away 
from  a  strong  suit,  you  diminish  its  numerical  power. 

The  same  rule  applies  as  to  trumping  second  hand.  If  weak  in 
trumps,  trump  a  doubtful  card,  but  not  if  strong. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  rule  of  discarding  from  the  weakest 
snit.  If  the  opponents  declare  great  strength  in  trumps,  as  by  lead- 
ing or  asking  for  them,  you  have  no  reasonable  chance  of  bringing 
in  a  long  suit.  In  such  cases  you  must  play  on  the  defense,  and 
guard  your  weak  suits,  discarding  from  your  best  protected  Suit, 
which  is  generally  your  long  suit. 

It  follows,  if  your  partner  pursues  this  plan,  that  he  will  give  you 
credit  for  weakness  in  the  suit  you  first  discard,  when  no  great  ad- 
verse strength  in  trumps  has  been  shown,  and  he  will  refrain  from 
subsequently  leading  that  suit.  But,  if  great  adverse  strength  in 
trumps  has  been  declared,  he  will  assume  you  to  be  strong  in  the 
suit  you  first  discard,  and  will  lead  that  suit  unless  he  has  a  very 
strong  suit  of  his  own. 

Play  to  the  Score. 

All  general  rules  are  subject  to  this  one.  Thus,  if  one  trick  saves 
or  wins  the  game,  make  it  at  once.  For  example:  The  score  is 
Love- all ;  you  have  four  tricks ;  the  adversaries  have  shown  two  by 
honors ;  your  partner  opens  a  fresh  suit  of  which  you  have  Ace, 
Qaeen.  The  general  rule  is  to  play  the  Queen ;  \i\x\.,  ^  \v!W^  o^^ 
tn'cl:  saves  the  gsane,  you  would  generally  be  x\^\.  lo  ^\2.^  XN^*^  K^^, 
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tnck;  but  jon  should  always  keep 
to  win  or  save  the  game,  or 


Watch  tkx  Fall  of  the  CArds. 

Bt  <ii«3crr^  d)e  ssis  lei  br  the  diffcfent  players,  and  the  valoe 
€4  the  canib  pljiT^fd  br  escii.  jokI  by  cxNtnting  the  nnmber  of  cards 
OCT  in  the  T3crk>BS  s«ii>s  espedaily  in  trumps,  yoa  will  find  that  yoa 
will  osten  kactw  the  pc^^bcia  of  all  the  important  cards  remainiog 
in :  a2»d  by  Kacans  of  this  knowledge  3^00  will  be  enabled  to  play 
the  hand,  partkmbrty  toward  its  dose,  to  die  best  advantage.  Yoa 
shosM  be^in  by  lecoidliig  in  yoor  own  mind  the  Inroad  indications 
of  the  hand  as  it  proigresses ;  yon  will  gradnally  acquire  the  power 
of  noting  ercn  the  aunor  featnres  without  any  great  e£Fort. 

Yon  shonki  draw  yoor  inferences  «/  tki  Hau^  Thns,  if  a  King  is 
led  origuudly  and  yoa  have  the  Ace  of  that  snit,  yon  should  at  ancm- 
ler  that  the  leader  has  the  Queen ;  and  so  on  for  other  combinations. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  more  important  inferences: 


Table. 

FLAY.  I 


INFERENCE. 


Suit  led. 
Suvall  card  led. 


Ace  led. 

Ace  then  Queen. 
King  led. 
Queen  led. 


Is  his  strongest. 

Has  not  any  combination  from 

which  a  high  card  is  led. 
Has  at  least  five  in  suit  and  has 

not  King. 
Has  Knave. 

Has  Ace  or  Queen,  or  both. 
Has  not  Ace  or  King,  but  al' 

most  certainly  Knave  and  Ten* 
And  so  on  througli  the  whole  list  of  leads. 
Plain  suit  led  originally.  j  Is  not  very  strong  in  trumps. 

Leader,  Second  Round  of  a  Suit. 
Does  not  lead  winning  card. 
Leads  the  second  best. 
Returns   partner's    lead  with  a 
low  card;   afterwards  plays  a 
higher  one. 
Returns    partner's  lead  with   a 
hi^h  card;  afterwards  plays  a 
lower  oae. 


Has  not  got  it. 
Has  the  third  best. 
Has  more. 


Has  no  more. 
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PLAY. 


lys  a  low  card. 
Plays  a  high  card. 


i  inference. 

Second  Hand. 

His  lowest,  unless  calling  for 
tramps. 

Has  no  more,  or  the  next  high- 
est, or  one  of  the  combinations 
with  which  a  high  card  is 
played  second  hand. 


Plays  Ace. 


Third  Hand. 

I  Has  neither  King  nor  Queen* 


Does  not  win  the  trick  if  against 

him. 
Wins  with  any  card. 


Fourth  Hand. 

Has  no  higher  card  than  the  one 

against  him. 
Has  no  card  between  the  one  he 

plays  and  the  one  against  him. 


Second,  Third,  or  Fourth  Player. 

Has  not  the  one  next  below  it. 
Card  played  is  his  lowest,  unless 

he  is  asking  for  trumps. 
Is  weak  in  that  suit,  except  great 

strength  in  trumps  has  been 

declared  against  him,  when  he 

is  strong. 


Any  card. 

Does  not  cover  or  win  the  trick. 

Any  suit  discarded. 


Trumps. 


Leads  to  force  his  partner. 


Refrains  from  forcing  his  part- 


ner. 


Does  not  trump  a  winning  card. 

Trumps  a  doubtful  card. 

Does  not  trump  a  doubtful  card. 

Plays  unnecessarily  a  high  card 
before  a  low  one  in  any  suit. 

Asking  for  Trumps. 

This  *'ask"  is  indicated  by  your  playing  an  unnecessarily  high 
card ;  that  is,  on  a  trick  won  by  Ace,  third  in  hand,  you  as  fourth 


Is  strong  in  trumps,  unless  part- 
ner has  already  been  forced 
accidentally  and  has  not  led 
trumps. 

Is  weak  in  trumps. 

Has  no  trump  or  has  four  trumps 
and  wants  trumps  led. 

Is  weak  in  trumps. 

Is  strong  in  trumps,  or  has  no 
trumps. 

Is  calling  for  trumps. 
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player  throw  the  Six,  and  next  round  play  the  Two,  or,  as  s< 

player,  play  the  Four,  and  then  next  round,  drop  the  Two  or  Thrc 

Thus  asking  for  trumps  means  playing  a  totally  unnecessarily  hi| 

card,  when  by  subsequent  play  you  show  you  could  have  played 

lower  card.     You  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  a  totally' 

unnecessarily  high  card,  and  a  card  played  to  cover  another  card,  or 

to  protect  your  partner.     If  you  hold  Knave,  Ten,  and  Two  of  a 

suit,  as  second  player,  you  play  your  Ten,  on  next  round  you  would 

play  your  Two,  if  this  trick  was  won  by  a  card  higher  than  your 

Knave.     Your  partner  must  not  assume,  from  the  fall  of  the  Two, 

that  you  have  asked  for  trumps ;  you  have  simply  played  the  proper 

card.     If  you  wished  to  ask  for  trumps,  with  this  hand  you  should 

play  your  Knave  on  the  first  card  led.     But  your  partner  cannot  tell 

until  the  third  round  of  the  suit  whether  you  have  or  have  not  asked 

for  trumps  under  the  above  conditions.     Thus  the  play  of  the  second 

hand  must  be  watched  carefully  to  note  whether  the  card  played  is, 

or  is  not,  a  protecting  card,  and  not  an  "ask  ".     With  fourth  player 

there  is  less  chance  of  mistake,  for  if  the  trick  be  already  won,  and 

he  throws  a  Five  or  any  other  higher  card,  and  next  round  plays  the 

Two  or  Three,  it  must  be  an  "ask  ".     If  the  card  led  by  the  original 

leader  be  a  high  card,  such  as  King  or  Ace,  then  the  play  of  second 

player  is  not  liable  to  be  misunderstood.     No  player  can  ask  for 

tramps  by  his  lead. 

The  Echo. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  **ask  for  trumps  ",  another  system  of  play  has 
been  for  some  time  adopted,  by  which,  if  your  partner  ask  for  trumps, 
you  can  inform  him  whether  you  hold  four,  or  more  or  less  than 
four  trumps ;  that  is,  either  to  "ask"  in  trumps  when  they  are  led, 
or  ask  in  some  other  suit  after  your  partner  has  asked.  This  echo 
is  a  most  powerful  aid,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  enable  you  to  win 
an  extra  trick.     The  following  may  serve  as  an  example : 

Your  partner  holds  Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  Ten  of  trumps ;  you 
hold  Nine,   Five,   Three,  and  Two.     Your  partner  has  asked  for 
trumps,  and  immediately  after  leads  the  Queen.     On  this  you  play 
your  Three.     He  then  leads  King;  on   this  you  play  your  Two. 
He  then  knows  you  hold  four  trumps.     He  then  leads  Ace,  on  which 
low  ca^vo^r  Five,  and  Knave  falls  from  one  adversary.     Your  part- 
higher  oniWs  best  trump,  and  could  draw  the  remaining  trump  if  it 
Returns    paniversary's  hand ;  but  you  by  the  echo  have  told  him  it  is 
high  card;  .   jj^d  you  not  echoed,  your  partner  >NOM\d.  ^t^n?  V>ms 
Jofrer  one.     ^^j^  conclude  it  was  held  by  tlie  adwexsaiVes. 
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DUPLICATE    WHIST. 
KALAMAZOO    METHOD.* 

Doplicale  Whist  is  in  no  sense  a.  new  gime  ;  ils  only  dislingnish- 
Bg  feature  is  that  the  hands  for  the  whole  evening,  or  sitting,  after 
hiving  been  once  pla}^,  are  played  over  again,  or  in  duplicate.  In 
ite  dDpIii:ate  play,  earh  pkyer  plays  the  hand  that  one  of  his  oppo- 
cents  originally  held.  With  this  in  mind,  all  misconception  in  rela- 
n™  to  further  details  will  be  avoided. 

Below  is  described  an  exceedingly  simple  and  convenient  device 
1i;  means  of  which  the  duplicate  play  c^  any  itamber  of  hands  u 
Kcomplished. 


The  above  is  a  cat  of  a  Whist  tray.  The  tray  is  made  of  tai 
board  or  other  Suitable  material  covered  with  cloth  or  leather.  Ils 
siie  is  lo  inches  long,  9  inches  wide.  A  rubber  baud  extends  from 
the  middle  of  each  side  to  a  point  directly  toward  the  center  of  the 
*«».iK*(lFpe™iHB;MDfMeJOT,  JMng,  Brot  &  Everaid.  KalaniiiM.BiQ^ 
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tray.     Only  the  ends  of  the  band  are  fastened  to  the  tray,  aflowinj 
the  middle  portion  to  be  raised  above  the  tray  and  a  hand  of 
to  be  slipped  under  the  band  and  held  between  it  and  the  tray.    In  I 
the  center  of  the  tray  is  an  index  pointing  directly  toward  one  side  -^ 
of  the  tray.     Near  one  side  of  the  tray  are  two  stars. 


How  THE  Tray  is  Used. 

The  tray  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  table  with  the  side  contain- 
ing the  stars  toward  the  north.  In  this  position  the  index  in  the 
center  of  the  tray  points  to  the  player  who  is  to  lead,  and  therefore 
the  immediately  preceding  player  must  deal.  The  trump  is  not 
turned,  but  one  suit  is  declared  trump  for  the  evening.  After  the 
cards  have  been  dealt,  first  player  plays  by  laying  his  card  face  up 
on  the  table,  placing  it  immediately  in  front  of  him,  instead  of  in  the 
center  of  the  table.  In  turn  the  other  players  now  play  in  the  same 
way.  The  side  winning  the  trick  takes  a  poker  chip  from  the  center 
of  table.  (There  should  be  thirteen  chips  in  center  of  the  tray  rep- 
resenting the  number  of  tricks.)  Each  succeeding  round  is  played 
in  like  manner,  the  winner  of  the  immediately  preceding  trick  having 
the  lead  as  in  ordinary  Whist.  The  cards  of  each  round  should  be 
so  placed  as  to  exactly  cover  those  of  the  preceding  round,  otherwise 
the  cards  of  each  round  should  be  turned  face  down  after  the  round 
has  been  completed. 

After  the  hands  of  the  first  deal  have  been  played  each  player 
takes  up  the  hand  he  has  just  played,  shuffles  it,  and  slips  it  face 
down  under  the  rubber  band  on  his  side  of  the  tray.  The  chips  arc 
counted,  and  the  result  of  the  hand  is  then  scored  as  described  below. 
The  tray  is  laid  aside  and  another  placed  on  the  table  with  the  side 
containing  the  stars  toward  the  north,  as  before.  Of  course  another 
deck  of  cards  is  necessary  with  which  to  make  a  new  deal.  Any 
desired  number  of  trays  having  been  thus  used,  they  are  returned  to 
the  table  singly,  bearing  the  original  hands,  which  are  now  played 
over  again.  In  returning  a  tray  to  the  table,  the  side  containing  the 
stars  is  placed  to  the  east  or  west.  This  accomplishes  the  exchange 
of  hands,  that  is,  gives  to  each  player  the  hand  that  one  of  his  oppo- 
nents held  originally.  The  index  in  the  center  of  the  tray  locates 
the  lead  in  the  play  of  both  originals  and  duplicates. 

For  convenience  in  keeping  the  score  and  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring corresponding  results  of  the  original  and  duplicate  play  the 
trays  are  numbered  I,  2,  3,  etc.     The  nmnbet  \s  qtv  t)aft  -vxiw^Let  ^\^«^ 
o/tbe  tray. 
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The  duplicates  are  retnrned  to  the  tables  in  irregalar  order,  not 
consecutively ;  the  numbers  on  the  under  side  of  the  trays  are  not  to 
be  referred  to  by  the  players  until  the  deal  is  played  out.  By  this 
irregular  return  of  the  duplicates  the  players  will  not  know  which 
deal  is  before  them,  until  reference  is  made  to  the  number  of  the  tray 
for  scoring,  consequently  any  recollection  of  the  deal  from  the  first 
play  will  be  impossible. 

The  Score. 

The  score  may  be  kept  in  any  of  the  usual  ways,  but  the  score-card 
on  the  following  page  will  show  the  method  recommended  for  Dupli- 
cate Whist. 

The  numbers  in  the  central  column  correspond  to  the  numbers  on 
the  trays.  On  the  left  of  this  central  column  are  columns  for  scoring 
the  number  of  tricks  won  with  both  the  original  and  duplicate  hands 
by  the  players  occupying  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  table. 
The  names  of  these  players  should  be  written  in  the  blank  spaces 
left  for  them  above  the  columns.  The  columns  on  the  right  of  the 
central  column  should  be  used  for  the  score  of  the  other  two  players. 
The  players  who  score  the  greatest  number  of  tricks  during  the 
whole  play  are  accounted  the  winners. 

.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  ordinary  seven-point  game  of  Whist 
one  side  may  win  the  most  games  while  the  opponents  make  the 
most  points ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known,  perhaps,  that  one  side  may 
make  the  most  points  while  the  opponents  win  the  most  tricks. 

Two  OR  More  Tables. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  set  of  trays  will  accommodate  two  or 
more  tables.  Table  i  may  play  tray  i  and  table  2  may  play  tray  2 
at  the  same  time.  Then  table  i  may  play  tray  2  and  table  2  tray  i 
at  the  same  time.  After  each  table  has  thus  played  trays  i  and  2, 
in  the  same  way  each  may  play  trays  3  and  4,  5  and  6,  etc. 

If  there  are  three  tables,  tables  I,  2,  and  3  may  play  trays  i,  2,  and 
3,  respectively,  at  the  same  time.  Then  tray  i  may  pass  to  table  2 ; 
tray  2  to  table  3,  and  tray  3  to  table  i.  After  the  three  trays  have 
been  played  in  these  positions,  tray  i  may  pass  to  table  3 ;  tray  2  to 
table  I,  and  tray  3  to  table  2.  This  method  can  be  pursued  until 
each  of  the  three  tables  has  played  any  number  of  times  three  trays. 

In  a  manner  entirely  analogous,  four  tables  can  play  axLy  \i\sxc&^^vx 
of  times  ionr  trays;  five  tables,  any  number  oi  limes  ^n^Xx^'^^  xooox 
tables,  any  number  of  times  six  trays  ;  etc. 
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Score  Sheet  for  Duplicate  Whist. 
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With  a  limited,  number,  say  2  to  4  tables,  some  one  of  the  players, 
nsQally  the  host  or  hostess,  performs  the  duty  of  passing  and  caring 
for  the  trays.  To  avoid  confusion,  one  person  should  haye  entire 
charge  of  this  service,  neither  soliciting  nor  accepting  assistance 
from  anybody  else,  and  it  is  better,  when  convenient,  to  have  this 
duty  assigned  to  a  person  not  in  the  play. 

In  Duplicate  Whist  very  interesting  contests  between  different 
dubs  are  easily  arranged ;  any  Whist  company  may  be  divided  by 
lot,  or  by  choice  of  two  leaders,  into  two  sides,  and  the  result  decided 
by  the  aggregate  scores  at  all  the  tables.  As  an  additional  feature 
prizes  may  be  awarded  to  the  couple  having  the  highest  score. 

Rules  for  Duplicate  Whist, 

Duplicate  Whist  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  regular  game  in  all 
cases  except  the  following : 

In  the  penalty  incurred  for  a  revoke,  etc.,  the  necessary  points  are 
deducted  from  the  defaulter's  score,  and  added  to  the  opponents'; 
but  the  points  can  in  no  case  exceed  the  number  of  tricks  taken  in 
that  hand  by  the  offending  party,  so  that  the  limit  of  thirteen  for  one 
hand  shall  not  be  exceeded. 

Again :  If  a  player  makes  a  misdeal,  he  must  deal  again,  without 
incurring  any  penalty  for  it. 

Special  Caution. 

When  more  tables  than  one  take  part,  do  not  make  any  comparison 
of  scores  until  the  game  is  over. 

Cards  should  not  be  thrown  down,  claiming  remainder  of  tricks 
because  holding  winning  cards,  but  hands  should  be  played  through^ 
one  trick  at  a  time. 

When  a  deal  is  played  through,  each  player  should  inmiediately 
place  his  packet  of  thirteen  cards  in  its  place  on  the  tray,  before  the 
scorers  count  and  score  the  result. 


DUPLICATE  WHIST  WITHOUT  TRAYS. 

Duplicate  Whist  may  be  played  without  the  assistance  of  the  trays, 
as  follows :  A,  B,  C,  and  D  play  against  W,  X,  Y,  and  Z, — ^.  ^sA 
B  w.  W  and  X  in  room  No,  i,  and  C  and  D  vs.  Y  «xi^'L  m  \wsax 
JVa  a,  sitting  as  represented  in  the  diagraia; 
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W 


B 


X 

ROOM  NO.  Z. 


D 

ROOM  NO.  2. 


The  deal  starts  at  the  same  side  of  the  table  in  each  room,  say  A 
in  No.  I  and  Y  in  No.  2. 

After  the  hand  has  been  played,  and  scored,  as  already  described, 
A  and  B,  W  and  X  go  to  room  No.  2,  where  a  similar  process  has 
been  going  on;  C,  D,  Y,  Z,  of  course,  going  to  room  No.  i.  A 
occupies  Y's  seat,  B  takes  Z's  seat,  W  takes  C's  seat,  and  X  takes 
D's  seat,  similarly  Y  takes  A's  seat  in  room  No.  I,  Z  takes  B's  seat, 
C  takes  W*s  seat,  and  D  takes  the  seat  vacated  by  X.  Thus  eadi 
player  plays  the  hand  held  originally  by  one  of  his  adversaries. 

After  the  play  of  the  hand  is  completed,  and  the  score  marked,  the 
cards  are  thrown  in  the  center  of  the  table  as  at  ordinary  Whist 
A  new  deal  ensues,  and  after  being  played  the  teams  again  reverse, 
thus  resuming  their  original  positions,  and  the  play  continues  as 
before. 

DUMMY  WHIST. 

This  is  played  by  three  players. 

One  hand,  called  Dummy's,  lies  exposed  on  the  table* 

The  laws  are  the  same  as  those  of  Whist,  with  these  exceptions : 

I.  Dummy  deals  at  the  commencement  of  each  rubber. 

II.  Dummy  is  not  liable  to  the  penalty  for  a  revoke,  as  his  adver- 
saries see  his  cards ;  should  he  revoke  and  the  error  not  be  dis- 
covered until  the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted,  it  stands  good,  and  the 
hand  proceeds  as  though  the  revoke  had  not  been  discovered. 

If  Dummy's  partner  revoke,  he  is  liable  to  the  usual  penalties. 

III.  Dummy  being  blind  and  deaf,  his  partner  is  not  liable  to 
any  penalty  for  an  error  whence  he  can  gain  no  advantage.  Thus, 
he  may  expose  some  or  all  of  his  cards — or  may  declare  that  he  has 
the  game,  or  trick,  etc.,  without  incurring  any  penalty;  if,  however, 

he  lead  from  i)ummy's  hand  when  V\e  s\\ou\d  \e«id  Itoxxv  \\\s  own,  or 
z'/^^ z/i^rsd,  a,  suitmsLy  be  called  from  t\ieYiaiidN»\i\^o\x^XXo\va.N^\^ 
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The  whole  policy  of  the  assailants'  game  consists  in  leading 
through  Dnmmy's  strong  suits,  and  up  to  the  weak ;  the  return  of 
partner's  lead  being,  in  most  cases,  a  secondary  consideration. 

This  game  eminently  displays  the  rationale  of  some  of  the  most 
important  maxims  at  Whist ;  for  example : 

The  expediency  of  leading  a  strengthening  card  to  partner. 

The  benefit  of  pursuing  an  old  suit  in  preference  to  a  fresh  weak 
one. 

The  importance  oi  placing  the  lead. 

The  mischief  of  forcing  the  strong  and  weak  hand  indiscriminately ; 
and  the  proper  application  of  a  thirteenth  card. 

The  policy  of  retaining  the  command  of  the  adversaries'  suit. 

DOUBLE  DUMMY. 

Is  played  by  two  players,  each  having  a  Dummy  or  exposed  hand 
for  his  partner.  The  laws  of  the  game  do  not  differ  from  Dunmiy 
Whist,  except  in  the  following  special  Law :  There  is  no  misdeal,  as 
the  deal  is  a  disadvantage. 

Each  player  and  the  two  Dummies  take  the  deal  in  turn,  and  are 
liable  to  all  the  laws  previously  stated. 

Although  cards  will  "beat  their  makers",  the  game  of  Double 
Dummy  is  more  in  favor  of  the  best  player  than  any  other  at  Whist. 

It  undoubtedly  is  very  instructive  to  the  novice,  and  has  been 
recommended  by  high  authorities  as  the  best  mode  of  studying  the 
game. 

THE  AMERICAN  WHIST  CODE. 

The  code  adopted  by  "  The  American  Whist  League  "  differs  from 
the  English  Whist  Laws  very  materially.  It  is  not,  however, 
thought  advisable  to  give  the  American  laws  here,  because  it  is  gen< 
erally  understood  that  the  League  intends  to  perfect  the  code  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Congress,  and,  if  possible,  render  subsequent 
amendment  unnecessary.  The  following  are,  at  present,  the  princi- 
pal points  of  difference  between  the*  two  codes : 

I.  The  American  game  consists  of  seven  points.  Singles,  doubles, 
and  the  rubber,  together  with  scoring  by  honors,  have  all  been  abol- 
ished. 

II.  The  English  'Law  84,  which  provides  ioi  tYve  coxi'SXjXX.'aia.atw  ^V 
partners  as  to  penalty,  has  been  expunged,  aad  gwcs  X.Q  Oa& '^«?|«. 
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on  the  right  of  the  offending  party  authority  to  exact  the  penalty  {sa 
Law  38,  American  code). 

III.  The  American  code  provides  that  only  a  single  penalty  can 
be  exacted  for  leading  out  of  turn.  The  penalty  adopted  is  cailing 
a  suit  from  either  of  the  adversaries  when  it  is  their  turn  to  lead  {stt 
Law  38,  American  code). 

IV.  No  one  is  permitted  to  examine  a  trick  after  it  is  turned  and 
quitted. 

V.  The  American  laws  do  not  allow  a  player  to  ask  his  renonnc-  §3 
ing  partner  whether  he  has  none  of  the  suit  led ;  or  to  inquire  what 
the  trump  suit  is. 

VI.  The  trump  card  may  be  left  on  the  table  until  just  previoos 
to  the  turning  and  quitting  of  the  second  trick. 

VII.  The  phraseology  of  the  English  laws  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  number  reduced  from  91  to  61.  The  laws  relating 
to  exposed  cards  are  both  comprehensive  and  clear,  and  are  a  great 
improvement  on  the  English  laws  framed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Law  61  provides  that  "no  conversation  shall  be  indulged  in  during 
the  play  of  the  hand  except  such  as  is  required  or  permitted  by  the 
foregoing  rules  '\  The  whole  code  seems  to  aim  at  promoting  silence 
during  play. 


«  « 


The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  the  code  of  laws  adopted  at 
the  Congress  of  1891.  At  the  Congress  of  "  The  American  Whist 
League  "  held  in  1892,  the  American  code  was  subjected  to  a  thor- 
ough revision,  and  the  revised  laws  will  be  found  complete  on 

page  515- 
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CRIBBAGE. 


le  is  played  with  a  full  pack  of  fifty- 
sixty-one  points  constitute  the  game, 
ts  are  scored  on  a  Cribbage  Board, 
epresentation  is  here  given.  It  con- 
'  longitudinal  divisions,  one  division 
iyer*s  independent  score.  Each  di- 
ins  sixty  holes  ;  and  at  one  end,  be- 
li visions,  is  another  hole,  called  the 
",  which  is  common  to  both,  mak- 
ty-one  points.  For  convenience  in 
h.  division  is  marked  off  in  subdi- 
ve  points  each. 

d  is  placed  either  across  or  length- 
en the  players.  It  is  a  matter  of  in- 
low  the  board  is  placed;  but  the 
commence  from  that  end  which  con- 
xty-first,  or  game-hole;  beginning  at  the  outside  edge 
nd  passing  along  it  to  the  top,  then  down  the  inside  row 


e  of  Cribbage  is  in  all  respects  entirely  different  from  any 

;ame.     It  combines  the  elements  of  skill  and  chance  in  a 

:ree ;  aad  the  different  objects  to  be  obtained,  the  infinite 

combinations   that   may  occur,   to- 

.  the  entire  absence  of  any  effort-  of 

nder  it  one  of  the  most  sociable  and 

games  to  which  cards  can  be  applied. 

Drities  from  which  the  games  of  Crib- 

erived  are  Walker,  which   includes 

•eatise,  and  "Cavendish,"  who  seems 

densed  Walker,  and  from  whom  we 


Game 
Hole. 


B 


(of  which  each  player  uses  two)  are  used  for  scoring. 
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Cribbage  heing  the  most  popular  Cribbag,e  ^;Bme  m  ^^^. 
f  be  Brst  coifsider^ 
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Dealing. 

The  players  having  cut  for  deal  {see  Laws  2  to  ^),  the  pack 
shuffled,  and  the  non-dealer  cuts  it.     The  dealer  reurftes  the  pack 
and  gives  six  cards  to  each  player,  by  one  at  a  tiifke,  commen 
with  his  adversary.     The  undealt  portion  of  the  p^k  is  placed  fi 
'  downward,  between  the  game-hole  end  of  the  bc^-d  and  the 
of  the  table.  ' 

Laying  Out  for  Crib. 

The  deal  being  completed,  the  players  proceed  to  look  at  theii* 
hands  and  to  lay  out  for  crib.  Each  has  to  put  out  two  cards.  Th<s^ 
players,  having  decided  which  two  cards  they  deem  it  expedient  to 
discard,  place  the  discarded  cards  face  downward  on  the  table,  by 
the  side  of  the  board  nearest  to  the  dealer.  The  two  cards  last  put 
out  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  two  first  put  out. 

The  four  cards  laid  out  are  called  the  crib. 

Cutting  for  the  Start. 

After  the  crib  is  laid  out,  the  non-dealer  cuts  the  pack  and  the 
dealer  turns  up  the  top  card  of  the  packet  left  by  his  adversary.  The 
card  turned  up  is  called  the  start. 

The  packets  of  the  cut  are  now  reunited,  and  the  dealer  places  the 
start  face  upward  upon  the  pack. 

If  the  start  is  a  Knave,  the  dealer  marks  two  (called  two  for  his 
heels). 

Playing.  i 

The  hands  are  now  played  in  the  following  manner :  The  non- 
dealer  plays  any  card  from  his  hand  he  thinks  fit,  placing  it  face 
upward  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  board  nearest  to  himself,  and 
calls  out  the  number  at  which  it  is  valued. 

The  King,  Queen,  Knave,  and  Ten  (called  Tenth  cards)  are  valued 
at  ten  each,  the  other  cards  at  the  number  of  pips  on  them. 

The  dealer  then  plays  any  card  he  thinks  fit,  placing  it  face  up- 
ward by  his  side  of  the  board,  and  calls  out  the  value  of  his  card 
added  to  the  value  of  the  card  first  played. 

The  non-dealer  next  plays  another  card,  and  then  the  dealer,  and 
so  on,  as  long  as  any  cards  remain  in  hand,  or  until  a  card  cannot  be 
played  without  passing  the  number  thirty-one. 

When  It  happens  that  a  player  cannot  p\ay  wilVvowX.  ^as^vcv^x^vex.-^- 
'one,  he  says  ''go  ".     His  adversary  then,  U  Vie \i?s  «^  QW^  ^\v\Ocv  \«^ 
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III,  I.  ^.,  which  can  be  played  without  passing  thirty-one,  is 
ititled  to  and  must  play  it. 

When  a  placer  has  no  card  in  hand  that  will  make  thirty-one  or 

r,  he  says  **go  " ;  but  his  opponent  must  continue  to  play  if  he 

mark  the  point  for  the  "go".     Thus:  Suppose  the  play  has 

led  twenty-six ;  the  next  player  having  no  card  less  than  a  Six, 

I'&erefore  says  **go  ".     His  opponent  having  a  Two  and  an  Ace,  must 

them  both  before  he  can  score  one  for  the  "go  '*. 

When  there  is  a  "go",  the  player  whose  card  last  played  comes 

nearest  to  thirty-one  makes  the  "go",  and  marks  one  point.     If, 

however,  the  player  makes  exactly  thirty-one,  he  marks  two  points 

for  the  thirty-one,  instead  of  one  for  the  "go  ". 

As  soon  as  thirty-one,  or  the  number  nearest  to  it,  is  made  in 
playing  the  hand,  the  cards  already  played  should  be  turned  down, 
so  that  no  confusion  may  arise  by  their  being  mixed  with  the  suc- 
ceeding cards. 

When  the  hands  have  been  played  out,  the  player  who  played  the 
last  card  marks  one  for  "  last  card  ". 

The  hands  and  crib  are  then  displayed,  reckoned,  and  the  points 
marked ;  each  party  making  use  of  the  start-card  (or  turn-up)  as  if 
Tli  were  a  portion  of  his  hand. 

The  non-dealer  has  the  first  show.  He  reckons  the  number  of 
points  contained  in  his  hand,  with  the  aid  of  the  start-card,  and 
marks  it  to  his  score  in  the  game.  The  dealer  then  shows  his  hand 
in  the  same  manner,  also  including  the  start-card  in  his  reckoning, 
and  marks  the  points  gained. 

Lastly,  the  dealer  counts  the  points  in  his  crib,  still  using  the 
start-card  as  part  of  it,  and  marks  the  points  to  his  score. 

If  neither  party  has  marked  sufficient  points  to  win  the  game, 

another  deal  is  made ;  and,  if  needed,  another  and  still  another,  until 

one  of  the  players  has  marked  sixty-one  points,  and  wins  the  game. 

As  soon  as  sixty-one  is  reached,  the  game  ends,  and  all  play  ceases 

for  that  game. 

The  number  of  points  constituting  a  game  is  in  many  instances 
fixed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  but  this  should  be  settled  be- 
fore commencing  to  play. 

Example  of  Playing. 

Let  us  suppose  A  and  B  sitting  down  to  play  Six-card  Cribbage, 
and  by  following  out  their  first  band  the  mode  of  playmg  l\vt  ^aSQft 
ffn'll  be  learned  at  once : 
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A,  being  dealer,  deals  six  cards  to  each,  one  at  a  time,  the  Crib^ 
bage-board  being  placed  for  counting  in  the  usual  way  between 
them. 

Having  made  the  deal,  each  player  discards  two  cards  for  the 
crib,  and  the  start-card  being  cat,  and  turned,  the  play  begins;  the 
hand  of  each  consisting  obviously  of  four  cards. 

B  leads  (suppose)  a  King,  and  says  '*  ten  ". 

A  answers  with  a  Five,  and  says  '  *  fifteen  ",  and  marks  two  for  it. 

B  rejoins  with  another  King,  saying,  "  twenty-five". 

A  plays  a  Six,  and  marks  two  points  for  making  thirty-one. 

Each  player  now  turns  face  downward  the  cards  he  has  so  far 
played. 

B  continues  the  play,  putting  down  a  Nine,  and  says  *'  nine". 

A  follows  with  an  Eight,  saying,  "  seventeen  ". 

B  answers  with  a  Ten,  and  marks  three  points  for  the  sequence 
of  three  cards,  composed  of  the  Eight,  Nine,  and  Ten.  He  odls  at 
the  same  time,  "  twenty-seven  ". 

A*s  last  card  being  a  Five,  he  cannot  come  in  under  thirty-one, 
and  therefore  declares  it  to  be  a  "  go",  on  which  B  takes  another 
point  for  the  **go". 

The  cards  are  now  all  played  out,  with  the  exception  of  A's  soli- 
tary Five,  which  he  throws  down,  and  marks  one  for  the  Itist  card. 

The  hands  and  crib  are  then  reckoned,  and  scored,  each  party 
making  similar  use  of  the  start  or  turn-up  card.  Another  deal  is 
made,  and  passes  alternately,  until  victory  is  proclaimed  by  the  con- 
queror's attaining  the  sixty-first,  or  game-hole. 

Playing  Last  Cards. 

As  all  the  cards  must  be  played  out,  should  one  party  have  ex- 
hausted his  hand,  and  his  adversary  have  yet  two  cards,  the  latter 
are  to  be  played,  and,  should  they  yield  any  advantage,  it  must  be 
taken.  For  instance:  C  has  played  out  his  four  cards,  and  D  hav- 
ing two  left  (an  Eight  and  Seven),  calls  fifteen,  as  he  throws  them 
down,  and  marks  three  points — two  for  the  fifteen  and  one  for  the 
last  card. 

Again,  should  D's  two  cards  have  been  a  pair  (Threes,  for  in- 
stance), he  marks  two  for  the  pair,  and  a  third  point  for  the  last 
card. 

Speculating  on  this  and  other  probabilities,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  endeavor,  when  last  player,  to  retain  as  c\ose  cards  as  i^^v^<&, 
/or  th/s  m'JJ  frequently  make  three  or  four  ad^tioual  ^omXs. 
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Counts  and  Combinations  in  Play. 

During  the  play  of  the  hand  the  players  are  entitled  to  score  for 
rtain  combinations  of  cards,  as  follows :  pairs,  fifteen,  sequences, 
e  go,  and  thirty-one. 

Pairs. — If,  when  a  card  is  played,  the  next  card  played  pairs  it 
'or  instance,  if  a  Four  is  played  to  a  Four),  the  player  pairing  is  en- 
itled  to  mark  two  points. 

Pair  Royal. — If,  after  a  pair  has  been  played,  the  card  next 
)layed  is  also  of  the  same  denomination,  a  pair  toyal  is  made,  which 
intitles  the  player  making  it  to  mark  six  points. 

Double  Pair  Royal. — If,  after  a  pair  royal  has  been  played, 
the  card  next  played  is  again  of  the  same  kind,  it  constitutes  a  double 
pair  royal,  which  entitles  the  player  to  a  score  of  twelve  points,  in 
addition  to  the  pair  already  scored  by  him. 

Tenth  cards  only  pair  with  Tenth  cards  of  the  same  denomination. 
Thus :  Kings  pair  with  Kings,  Queens  with  Queens,  and  so  on ; 
bnt  Kings  do  not  pair  with  Queens,  Knaves,  or  Tens,  although 
they  are  all  Tenth  cards. 

Fifteen. — If  during  the  play  of  the  hand  a  player  reaches  exactly 
fifteen,  by  reckoning  the  pips  of  all  the  played  cards,  he  is  entitled 
lo  mark  two  points.  Thus :  a  Nine  is  first  led ;  the  second  player 
plays  a  Six ;  he  calls  fifteen,  and  marks  two. 

Sequences. — ^The  sequence  of  the  cards  is  King,  Queen,  Knave, 
Ten,  Nine,  Eight,  Seven,  Six,  Five,  Four,  Three,  Two,  Ace.  The 
Ace  is  not  in  sequence  with  the  King  and  Queen.  The  King, 
Queen,  Knave,  and  Ten,  though  they  each  count  ten  toward  thirty- 
one  in  play,  reckon  in  sequences  in  the  above  order.  Thus  :  Knave, 
Ten,  Nine  are  in  sequence. 

If  any  three  cards,  played  consecutively,  are  such  that  any  ar- 
rangement of  them  will  form  a  sequence,  the  player  of  the  third  card 
is  entitled  to  mark  three  (called  a  run  of  three). 

If  a  fourth  card  is  similarly  played,  the  player  of  it  is  entitled  to 
a  run  of  four ;  if  a  fifth  card  is  similarly  played,  a  run  of  five  accrues, 
md  so  on. 

If  there  is  a  break  in  the  sequence,  and  in  the  subsequent  play, 
he  l|)reak  is  filled  up,  without  the  intervention  of  a  card  out  of  se- 
uemce  order,  the  player  completing  the  sequence  is  entitled  to  a 
X)rle  of  one  for  each  card  forming  the  sequence. 
Ffor  example:  A  plays  a  Four;   B  plays  a  TYvxet;  \l  K  \^cy«^ 
1  a  Two  or  a  Five,  he  is  entitled  to  a  run  ol  X\iie^*    ^>3lY^o's»^  N. 


\ 
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plays  a  Two ;  if  B  now  plays  an  Ace  or  a  Five,  he  gains  a  run  of 
four,  or,  if  he  plays  a  Four,  he  gains  a  mn  of  three,  and  so  on,  as 
long  as  either  player  plays  a  card  that  will  come  in. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  tjie  cards  forming  a  sequence  should  be 
played  in  order.  Thus :  A  plays  a  Four ;  B  a  Two ;  A  a  Five.  B 
can  then  come  in  with  a  Three,  and  mark  a  run  of  two,  three,  four, 
five.  After  the  Three  is  played,  A  can  come  in  with  an  Ace  or  a 
Six,  making  a  run  of  five,  or  with  a  Four,  making  a  run  of  four. 
But  if  any  card  not  in  sequence  intervenes,  the  run  is  stopped 
Thus :  if  Four,  Two,  Five,  and  Five  are  played  in  this  order,  a 
Three  or  a  Six  will  not  come  in,  as  the  second  Five,  which  inter- 
venes, forms  no  part  of  the  run. 

Again,  suppose  the  cards  played  in  this  order :  Four,  Two,  Three, 
One,  Five,  Two,  Four,  One ;  the  third  card  entitles  the  run  of 
three ;  the  fourth  to  a  run  of  four ;  the  fifth  to  a  run  of  five.  The 
sixth  card,  the  Two,  has  no  run,  as  the  second  card  (another  Two) 
intervenes,  and  the  Four  is  wanting  to  complete  the  sequence.  The 
seventh  card  takes  a  run  of  five ;  and  the  last  card  has  no  run,  as 
the  Ace  previously  played  blocks  the  Three. 

Again,  suppose  the  cards  played  in  this  order :  One,  Five,  Six, 
Three,  Two,  Four — ^there  is  no  run  until  the  Four  is  played.  The 
Four  completes  the  sequence,  and  entitles  to  a  run  of  six. 

The  Go. — ^The  player  who  approaches  most  nearly  to  thirty-on^ 
during  the  play  of  the  hand  is  entitled  to  mark  one,  for  the  go^  of 
end  hole.  If  a  player  reaches  thirty-one  exactly,  he  marks  two  iu' 
stead  of  one. 

For  instance :  two  Tenth  cards  and  a  Four  are  played,  making 
twenty-four.  If  the  next  player  has  no  card  in  hand  under  an  Eighty 
he  cannot  come  in,  and  his  adversary  marks  a  go.  If,  however,  th^ 
adversary  has  a  Seven,  he  may  play  that  and  score  two  for  thirty- 
one,  instead  of  one  for  the  go;  or,  if  he  has  a  Four  he  may  play  it, 
when  he  marks  two  for  the  pair,  and,  if  his  adversary  has  no  card 
that  will  come  in  {i.  e.,  no  card  under  a  Four  remaining  in  his  hand), 
the  last  player  marks  one  for  the  go. 

Compound  Scores. — It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  more  than 
one  score  can  be  reckoned  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  in  the  casi^'^^ 
given,  a  pair  and  a  go  are  scored  together.  So  also  a  pair  i  ja^md 
thirty-one,  or  a  pair  and  a  fifteen,  may  be  reckoned  together — «  ^ 
ing  four ;  or  a  sequence  and  a  fifteen  (for  example — Four,  FiveL^^i^^  i 
are  played),  scoring  five,  and  so  on,  with  otYvet  coTOL\Axia.\!\oi!is.  ^^ 
JLast  Card, — When  all  the  cards  have  been  ip\a."^e^,^^  Vs 
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blayed  the  last  card  marks  one  point  for  *'  last  card".     This 
fsedes  the  "  go,"  as  no  player  can  say  "go"  unless  he  has  a 
I  or  cards  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  finds  will  not  come  in  with- 
jexceeding  thirty-one. 

Showing. 

I  As  soon  as  the  last  card  is  played,  the  players  show  their  hands, 
id  reckon  aloud  for  certain  combinations  of  cards  in  them.     The 

)n-dealer  has  iht  Jirst  show.  He  places  his  hand  face  upward  on 
le  table,  and  reckons  and  marks  the  points  in  it,  making  use  of  the 
start  as  though  it  were  a  part  of  his  hand,  but  without  mixing  it 
with  his  cards. 

The  dealer  then  shows  his  hand,  and  similarly  reckons  it  aloud, 
and  marks  the  points  in  it  and  the  start  combined.  He  then  shows 
the  crib,  and  reckons  aloud,  and  marks  the  points  made  with  it  and 
the  start. 

The  points  counted  in  hand  or  crib  may  be  made  by  fifteens,  by 
pairs  or  pairs  royal,  by  sequences,  by  flushes,  or  by  his  nob. 

Fifteens  in  hand  or  crib  are  counted  by  adding  together  all  the 
diflFerent  cards  (including  the  start),  the  pips  of  which  will  make 
exactly  fifteen,  without  counting  the  same  set  of  cards  twice  over. 
In  reckoning  fifteens.  Tenth  cards  are  valued  at  ten  each. 

Each  separate  fifteen  that  can  be  made  with  a  different  combina- 
tion reckons  two.  For  example :  a  player  holding,  either  with  or 
without  the  stati,  a.  Tenth  card  and  a  Five,  reckons  two,  or  as  it  is 
called  fifteen  two.  If  he  has  another  Five,  he  combines  this  also 
with  the  Tenth  card  and  reckons  two  more,  ox  fifteen  four. 

Suppose  a  player  holds  two  Tenth  cards,  a  Four,  with  a  Five,  and 
a  Five  is  turned  up,  he  reckons  fifteen  eight,  the  combination  being 
as  follows : 

Ten  of  Clubs  I  Ten  of  Spades 

Five  of  Clubs  I  Five  of  Spades 

Ten  of  Clubs  I  Ten  of  Spades 

Five  of  Spades  I  Five  of  Clubs. 

In  this  instance,  the  Four  does  not  assist  in  the  count,  and  is 
therefore  what  is  called  an  indifferent  card. 

Pairs  are  reckoned  on  the  same  principle  as  when  playing  th 
hand.     In  the  example  last  but  one  the  total  score  "WOw\d  bt  \.^e,Vf 
nz.  :  eight  for  the  fifteens,  and  four  for  the  two  pairs  \  '\iv  \)Si^  "^ 
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example,  six  for  the  pair  royal  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  six  i(A 
the  fifteens. 

To  take  a  less  easy  example,  a  hand  consisting  of  four  Fives,  and 
an  indifferent  card,  would  score  twenty  (twelve  for  the  double  pair 
royal  and  eight  for  the  fifteens),  as  under : — 


Five  of  Spades 
Five  of  Hearts 
Five  of  Clubs 

Five  of  Spades 
Five  of  Clubs 
Five  of  Diamonds 


Five  of  Spades 
Five  of  Hearts 
Five  of  Diamonds 

Five  of  Hearts 
Five  of  Clubs 
Five  of  Diamonds. 


It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  all  the  fifteens  which  can  be 
made  without  reckoning  the  same  set  of  three  cards  together  more 
than  once. 

Suppose  the  four  Fives  to  be  held  in  hand  and  the  start  to  be  any 
Tenth  card,  then  the  score  would  be  eight  points  more,  making 
twenty-eight  points  in  all. 

Sequences  of  three  or  more  cards  are  counted  as  in  the  play  of 
the  hand,  but  with  this  addition,  that,  if  one  card  of  a  sequence  can 
be  substituted  for  another  of  the  same  kind,  the  sequence  is  reckoned 
again.  Thus,  a  Seven,  Eight,  and  two  Nines  give  two  sequences  of 
seven,  eight,  nine  by  substituting  one  Nine  for  the  other,  in  addition 
to  the  fifteen  and  the  pair,  making  the  total  ten. 

A  Flush  is  reckoned  by  a  player  whose  hand  consists  of  four 
cards  of  the  same  suit.  The  flush  counts  four ;  if  the  start  is  of  the 
same  suit  as  the  hand,  the  flush  counts  five.  For  example :  a  player 
has. Two,  Three,  Four,  Five  of  the  same  suit,  and  a  Six  is  turned 
up.  The  hand  counts  fifteen-four;  five  for  sequence,  nine;  and 
four  for  the  flush,  thirteen.  If  the  start  is  also  of  the  same  suit, 
the  hand  reckons  fourteen.  No  flush  can  be  counted  in  crib,  un- 
less the  start  is  of  the  same  suit  as  the  crib,  when  the  flush  reckons 
five. 

His  Nob. — If  a  player  holds  in  hand  or  crib  the  Knave  of  the 
suit  turned  up,  he  counts  one  for  his  nob. 

When  the  hands  and  crib  are  reckoned,  the  deal  is  at  an  end.     The 
cards  are  put  together  and  shuffled,  and  a  fresh  deal  commences. 
The  player  who  was  the  non-dealer  in  the  first  Yiaxid  novi  ^<&^%,  «sA 
so  on,  alternately,  until  the  game  is  won. 


>■  Fifteen  six  and  a  P€dr'r^al       .        .It 
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On  Counting  the  Value  of  Hands.* 

Realties  attendant  on  counting  correctly  on  all  occasions, 
land  or  crib,  will  soon  vanish  before  attention  and  practice, 
lowing  table  indicates  the  method  of  counting  some  of  the 
ortant  combinations  (including  che  start)  of  the  hand : 

Points. 
[\e&  (Fifteen  eight  and  a  double  pair-royal)      .        .        .        .    ao 

^iwcs  and  a.  Ten  (Fifteen  eight  and  a  pair-royal)      .         .        •14 

xes,  a  Four,  and  a  Five  \       "^  

LTireeS  and  a  Nine      '^ 

)ixes  and  a  Nine 

>ixes  and  a  Three 

Sevens  and  an  Eight 

Lights  and  a  Seven 

*^ines  and  a  Six 

levens  and  an  Ace 

ghts,  a  Six  (or  Nine)  and  a  Seven  |  ^  ^ 

vens,  a  Six,  and  an  Eight  >        .     ,,  j-.t. 

,        V  *•  double  run  of  three    ,    is 

re,  and  two  Fours  J  - 

ves,  a^jid  two  Tens  or  court  cards  of^  ike  denomination  (Fifteen 

and  t^vo  pairs) xa 

ines  and  two  Sixes  (Fifteen  eight  and  two  pairs)  .        .     xa 

ves,  a  Ten,  and  a  court  card  (Fifteen  eight  and  a  pair)   .         .     xo 

ixes,  a   Seven,  and  an  Eight  (Fifteen  two,  pair,  and  double 

f  three) xo 

and  any  three  court  cards  in  sequence,  or  Ten,  Knave,  Queen 

'en  six  and  run  of  three)  9 

and  three  court  cards,  or  a  Ten  and  court  cards,  in  sequence  .  , 

fteen  six  and  run  of  three) 9''1^" 

luence  of  three  cards,  with  a  duplicate  of  one  of  them,  but  no      g  the 

{v^tvi"  (Pair  and  double  run  of  three)        .... 

nat  are 
jhest  possible  score  is  twenty-nine,  which  is  made  b- 

a  Knave,   with  a  fourth  Five,   of  the  same  suit 

med  up  by  way  of  start,  t  ^ 

made  up  as  follows :  the  four  Fives,  in  four  com>  .  *         , 

;core  fifteen  eight.     Each  of  them  again  scores  a  f  .  '        , 

►n  with  the  Knave,   making  eight  more.     To  th 

"  Handbook  of  Cribbage,"  New  York,  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  illui,.g   those 

les  how  almost  every  combination  of  cards  in  the  hand  or  crib       -ro 

-,  Five 

Lnave  and  sXsat  be  of  diSferent  suits,  the  score  is  twenty-d^Kt.     One, 
the  crib,  and  the  Knave  by  way  of  turn-up,  the  va\ue  oi  \!tvt  ?>mqw  ^wyoX 
■ht  only,  but  the  dealer  will  already  have  scored  **  tN»o  fotY»asY«ft\&*  , 
a/  valae  is  thirty . 
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added  twelve  for  the  double  pair-royal,  and  "  one  for  his  nob",  mak' 
ing  twenty-nine. 


PoujB. 


Fifteen  eighty  two  pairz^  and 
a  run  of  three  four  times 
repeated      .... 


Two  Fives,  two  Foun,  and  a  Six 

Two  FiveSy  two  Sixes,  and  a  Four 

Two  Fours,  two  Sixes,  and  a  Five 

Two  Sevens,  two  Eights,  and  a  Nine 

Four  Threes  and  a  Nine  {Fifteen  twelve  and  a  double  pair-royals 

Three  Fives,  a  Four,  and  a  Six  {Fifteen  eighty  a  Pair-royal^  and  run 

of  three  thrice  repeated) 23 

Three  Fours,  a  Five,  and  a  Six 


24 
24 


Fifteen  six^  a  pair-royal,  and 
run  of  three  thrice  repeated 


Three  Sixes,  a  Four,  and  a  Five 

Three  Sevens,  an  Eight,  and  a  Nine 

Three  Eights,  a  Seven,  and  a  Nine 

Four  Twos  and  a  Nine  ?   e..,.         ...      j    j    u    .    .  , 

Four  Threes  and  a  Six   \  ^^^'^  ezghta,ula  double  pazr-royal  .       . 

Two  Sixes,  two  Sevens,  and  an  Eight  ^  Fifteen  four^  two  pairs,  and 
Two  Sevens,  an  Ejght,  and  two  Nines  >  run  of  three  four  times  rf- 
Two  Eights,  a  Seven,  and  two  Nines  J  peated  .  .  .  . 
Three  Tens,  or  court  cards  of  like  - 

Fifteen  twelve,  pair-royal,  and 
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90 


apair 10 


18 


denomination,  and  two  Fives 
Three  Threes  and  two  Nines 
Three  Sevens  and  two  Aces 

Three  Threes  and  two  Sixes  {Fifteen  ten.  Pair,  and  pair-royal)  . 
Three  Fours,  Three  and  Five  {Fifteen  two,  pair  royal,  and  a  run  of 

three  thrice  repeated I        .        .    17 

Three  tenth  cards  in  sequence  and  two  Fives  {Fifteen  twelve,  pair, 

and  run  of  three) i? 

Any  three  cards  in  sequence,  with  duplicates  of  two  of  them,  but  no 

**  fifteen  "  ( Two  pairs  and  run  of  three  four  times  repeated)    .        .    16 
Any  three  cards  in  sequence,  with  one  of  them  thrice  repeated,  but  no 

"fifteen"  {Pair-royal  and  run  of  three  thrice  repeated)  .        .    15 

"'-The  above  hands,  which  are  given  by  way  of  illustration,  will 
cards'ice  to  show  the  number  of  really  high  scores  which  can  be  made 
same  v  five  cards.  As  for  combinations  of  minor  value,  their  name  is 
has.Tw, 

wp-    Th  Scoring. 

four  for 


the  hand 
less  the  st 
five. 
His  N 


Doints  made  during  the  hand  accrue  in  the  following  order: 
.his  heels ;  points  in  the  play  of  the  hand  to  the  player  gain- 
In  as  they  are  made;  the  non-dealer's  show,  the  dealer's 
nd  the  crib  show. 


suit  turn 
Whei 


game  is  sixty-one  up  (or,  may  be,  by  previous  agreement, 

andred  and  twenty-one,  being  ^ice  round  the  board).     Each 

er  marks  the  points  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  soon  as  they  ac- 


cards 

,p,     .e,  by  placing  a  peg  in  the  hole  on  the  board  corresponding  to  the    i 

sumher  to  which  he  is  entitled.     For  the  first  score  on  each  side 

only  one  peg  is  used;  for  the  second  score,  Oaa  ^tcorA  '^'^  ^^aJSisA, 
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^^  foremost  peg)  is  placed  the  requisite  number  of  holes  in  front  of 
the  first.  At  the  next  score  the  hindmost  peg  is  moved  in  front  of 
the  other,  and  becomes  in  its  turn  the  foremost  peg.  By  marking 
in  this  way,  the  adversary  is  enabled  to  check  each  score,  as  the 
number  of  holes  between  each  peg  shows  whether  the  score  is  cor- 
rectly marked. 

The  players  first  mark  up  the  boards  commencing  from  the  game- 
hole  end,  each  using  the  row  of  holes  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
board,  and  nearest  to  himself.  When  a  player  arrives  at  the  top,  he 
proceeds  to  mark  down  the  boards  on  the  inner  row  of  holes  on  his 
side  of  the  board.  The  player  who  first  scores  sixty-one  (or  one 
handred  and  twenty-one,  as  the  case  may  be),  wins  the  game. 
The  winner  then  places  his  foremost  peg  in  the  game-hole. 

If  a  player  wins  the  game  before  his  adversary  has  scored  thirty- 
one  (or  sixty-one,  if  twice  round  be  played)  points,  he  wins  a  double, 
or "  lurch  "  (j<r<r  Law  37). 

^  Laying  out  for  Crib,  and  Playing. 

In  laying  out  for  crib,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  whether  it 
^  your  deal  or  your  adversary's.  When  you  are  the  dealer,  you 
should  lay  out  cards  that  are  likely  to  score  in  crib ;  when  you  are 
not  the  dealer,  you  should  do  precisely  the  reverse,  laying  out  bad 
^ds  for  the  adversary's  crib  (called  balking  the  crib). 

The  least  likely  card  to  reckon  in  crib  is  a  King,  as  that  card  can 
only  score  in  sequence  one  way.  For  a  similar  reason,  an  Ace  is  a 
good  balk. 

The  best  balking  cards  for  the  opponent's  crib  are  King,  with 
Other  Ten,  Nine,  Eight,  Seven,  Six,  or  Ace  (King,  Nine  being  the 
best) ;  or  Queen,  with  any  of  these  except  the  Ten. 

If  unable  to  lay  out  any  such  combination,  discard  cards  that  are 
not  in  sequence  nor  near  together. 

Wide,  even  cards  are  good  balks,  even  cards  being  less  likely  to 
give  a  score  than  odd  ones,  or  than  one  even  and  one  odd  one. 

If  you  have  the  choice  between  two  cards  of  the  same  suit,  or  of 
different  suits,  prefer  the  latter,  so  as  not  to  give  a  chance  of  a  flush 
in  crib. 

The  best  cards  to  put  out  for  your  own  crib  (and,  therefore,  those 
to  be  avoided  for  your  adversary's)  are  Fives,   Five  and  Six,  Five 
and  a  Tenth  card.  Three  and  Two,  Seven  and  Eight,  Four  and  One, 
Nine  and  Six,  or  pairs,  particularly  low  pairs,     li  \ma\>\t\.o\K^  oj^iX 
any  of  these,  discard  as  close  cards  as  possible. 
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It  is  generally  good  play  to  retain  a  sequence  in  hand,  as,  if 
card  similar  to  any  one  of  the  cards  held  is  turned  up,  it  gives 
eight  in  hand  at  least.     Pairs-royal  are  also  good  cards  to  keep. 

The  lay-out  is  affected  by  the  state  of  the  score.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  game,  if  you  have  cards  that  in  all  probability  will  take 
you  out,  the  balking  of  the  opponent's  crib  is  of  little  consequence. 

In  playing  the  cards,  the  card  first  to  be  chosen  should  be  the 
one  that  presents  the  least  chance  of  an  adverse  score.  Aces,  Twos, 
Threes,  or  Fours  are  the  best  cards  to  lead,  as  no  fifteen  can  be 
made  from  them,  and  the  only  chance  of  a  score  is  by  pairing  them. 
The  pair,  however,  is  very  likely  to  be  declined,  as  it  is  commonly 
the  game  to  begin  with  a  card  of  which  you  hold  a  duplicate  (except 
with  two  Fives),  so  that  you  may  make  a  pair-royal  if  paired. 

Also,  if  an  Ace,  Two,  Three,  or  Four  is  led,  the  second  player 
must  play  a  card  which  makes  less  than  fifteen,  giving  you  the 
chance  of  making  fifteen ;  especially  if  with  Ace  and  Four,  or  Two 
and  Three,  if  you  have  led  one  of  them,  then  the  play  of  any  Tenth 
card  (of  which  there  are  sixteen  in  the  pack)  will  enable  you  to 
make  fifteen. 

Also,  with  Nine  and  Three,  or  Four  and  Seven,  if  the  Three  or 
the  Four  is  led  and  paired,  the  Nine  or  Seven  makes  fifteen. 

And  further,  if  the  second  hand  plays  a  Tenth  card  to  the  low  one 
first  led,  you  have  a  chance  of  a  safe  pair^  i,  e.^  of  pairing  with  so 
high  a  card  that  a  pair-royal  cannot  be  made  without  taking  the  ad- 
versary beyond  thirty-one. 

When  leading  from  a  sequence,  the  highest  or  lowest  is  to  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  the  middle  card. 

If  the  adversary  plays  a  close  card  to  the  one  led,  it  is  frequently 
because  he  desires  you  to  make  a  run  of  three,  he  lying  with  a 
fourth  card  that  will  come  in.  Whether  you  should  accept  the  run, 
or  decline  it  by  playing  wide,  depends  on  the  state  of  the  game. 

If  the  adversary  plays  a  card  which  you  can  pair,  or  make  fifteen 
of,  choose  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  you  must  not  forget,  if  a 
Seven  or  Eight  is  led,  and  you  make  fifteen,  that  you  give  the  op- 
ponent a  chance  of  coming  in  with  a  Six  or  a  Nine  for  a  sequence. 

Avoid  making  eleven  with  a  Four,  as,  if  the  Four  is  paired,  the 
adversary  gains  four  holes.  The  rule  applies  to  all  similar  combina- 
tions. For  example:  twelve  made  with  a  Three,  twenty-seven 
made  with  a  Four,  or  twenty-eight  with  a  Three. 

Avoid  making  the  number  twenty-one  in  play,  as  then  a  Tenth 
card  comes  in  for  two  points. 
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FIVE-CARD  CRIBBAGE. 

In  playing  Five-card  Cribbage,  the  object  and  method  of  playing 
e  game  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  in  the  six-card  game,  and  the 
one  laws  apply  to  both. 

There  are,  however,  some  notable  points  of  difference,  arising 
rom  the  nature  of  the  preliminary  conditions,  and  the  consequent 
ihanges  necessary  to  comply  with  them. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  excepting  in  the  cases  noted  below,  all 
the  arrangements  and  rules  of  the  six-card  game  remain  in  force. 

In  dealing  the  cards  the  dealer  gives  each  player  alternately,  one 
by  one,  five  cards. 

Each  player  discards  two  for  the  dealer's  crib,  retaining  three  cards 
m  hand. 

The  non-dealer,  at  the  commencement  of  the  game,  is  allowed  to 
mark  three  holes  at  any  time,  as  an  offset  to  the  advantage  of  the 
first  deal.  This  is  technically  known  as  **  three  for  last " ;  it  is  usu- 
ally best  to  mark  these  three  points  at  once,  to  avoid  omission  or 
possible  dispute. 

As  soon  as  a  "go"  or  thirty-one  is  reached,  the  remaining  cards 
in  the  hands  (if  any)  are  not  played. 

Five-card  Cribbage  is  considered  more  scientific  than  the  six-card 
game;  the  opportunities  for  marking,  both  in  play  and  in  the  hand, 
being  so  much  less,  every  point  is  of  value,  a  single  point  gained  or  lost 
frequently  deciding  the  game. 

Skillful  players,  therefore,  consider  it  important  to  play  for  the 
'go ",  which  makes  or  loses  a  point,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  gain  of 
wo  points  to  the  player  making  it.  To  this  end  it  is  best,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  with  two  low  cards  and  a  high  one,  to  commence  with  a 
ow  card ;  with  two  high  cards  and  a  low  one,  to  begin  with  a  high 
ne.  The  dealer's  chance  of  making  the  '*  go  "  is  greater  than  that 
f  the  non -dealer. 

At  Five-card  Cribbage  it  is,  as  a  rule<  more  important  to  lay  out 
ad  cards  for  the  adversary's  crib  (called  balking  the  crib),  than  to 
eep  the  cards  in  hand  which  will  give  you  the  greatest  score ;  for 
le  crib  and  start  together  consist  of  five  cards,  the  hand  and  start 
f  only  four  cards. 

The  largest  number,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  that  can  be  made 
at  of  four  cskxds  is  twelve;  but,  with  five  cards,  there  are  many 
nds  that  score  from  twelve  to  twenty-nine.     Hence  \\.  vs  ^N\s>«5j\"fe 
oat  oat  for  the  opponent's  crib  the  most  uuUVe\y  scouiv^  taac^, 
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THREE-HANDED  CRIBBAGE. 

The  game  of  Three-handed  Cribbage  is  not  often  practiced.  It  is 
played,  as  its  name  imports,  by  three  persons ;  the  board  is  of  a  tri- 
angular shape,  containing  three  sets  of  holes  of  sixty  each,  with  the 
sixty-first  or  game-hole. 

Each  of  the  three  players  is  furnished  separately  with  pegs,  and 
scores  his  game  in  the  usual  manner. 

Three-handed  Cribbage  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  other 
varieties  of  the  game. 

The  calculations  as  to  discarding  and  playing  are  very  similar; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  all  three  are  independent,  yon 
have  two  antagonists  instead  of  one. 

Five  cards  compose  the  deal.  They  are  dealt  one  at  a  time,  and 
after  dealing  the  fifteenth,  another,  or  sixteenth  card,  is  dealt  face 
downward  from  the  pack,  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  crib. 
To  this  each  of  the  three  players  by  discarding  adds  one  card,  and 
the  crib  therefore  consists  of  four  cards,  while  each  individual  re- 
mains with  four  cards  in  hand. 

The  deal  and  crib  are  originally  cut  for,  and  afterward  pass  alter- 
nately. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  will  be  still  even,  if  you  gain  only  one  game 
out  of  three,  since  the  winner  receives  a  double  stake,  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  two  losers  to  him  who  first  attains  the  sixty-first  hole. 

It  has  been  computed  that  he  who  has  the  second  deal  has  rather 
the  best  chance  of  victory ;  but  there  seems  very  little  difference. 

FOUR-HANDED  CRIBBAGE. 

The  game  of  Four-handed  Cribbage  is  played  by  four  persons,  in 
partnerships  of  two  and  two,  as  at  Whist — each  sitting  opposite  to 
his  partner.  Sixty-one  points  constitute  the  game ;  but  it  is  usual 
to  go  twice  round  the  board,  making  the  game  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sitting  it  is  decided  which  two  of 
the  four  players  shall  have  the  management  of  the  score,  and  the 
board  is  placed  between  them.  The  other  two  are  not  allowed  to 
touch  the  board  or  pegs,  though  each  may  prompt  his  partner,  and 
point  out  any  omissions  or  irregularities  he  may  discover  in  compn- 
tation  or  scoring.  The  laws  which  govern  Six-card  Cribbage  are 
equally  appHcMe  here. 
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e  deal  and  crib  pass  round  the  table  in  rotation  to  the  left, 
usual  laws  of  Cribbage  regulate  the  act  of  dealing,  as  to  expos- 
ards,  and  so  forth ;  and  no  one  is  suffered  to  touch  his  hand 

the  deal  is  complete.  Before  dealing,  the  cards  must  be  cut 
le  player  on  the  right  hand  of  the  dealer. 

le  dealer  gives  to  each  player  in  rotation  one  card  at  a  time,  be- 
ing with  the  player  to  his  left,  until  all  have  received  five  cards, 
remainder  of  the  pack  he  places  on  his  left  hand.     Each  person 

lays  out  one  card  for  the  crib,  which  is,  of  course,  the  property 
le  dealer.     The  left-hand  adversary  must  discard  first,  and  so 
id  the  table ;  the  dealer  laying  out  last.     There  is  no  advantage 
lis,  but  such  is  the  custom, 
s  there  is  but  one  card  to  be  laid  out  from  the  five  received  by 

player,  there  is  seldom  much  difficulty  in  making  the  choice, 
s  are  the  best  cards  to  give  your  own  crib,  and  you  will  never, 
2fore,  give  them  to  your  antagonists.     Low  cards  are  generally 

for  the  crib,  and  Kings  or  Aces  the  worst.     Aces  sometimes 
:o  great  advantage  in  the  play  at  this  game. 
Tien  your  partner  has  to  deal,  the  crib,  being  equally  your  own, 
t  be  favored  in  the  same  way.     Before  discarding,  always  con- 
•  with  whom  the  deal  stands. 

'hen  all  have  discarded  for  the  crib,  the  pack  is  cut  for  the  start- 
.  This  cut  is  made  by  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  lifting 
Jack,  when  the  dealer  takes  off  the  top  card  and  places  it  face 
ard  upon  the  pack.  Observe,  that  the  dealer's  right-\i2iA  ad- 
iry  cuts  before  dealing,  but  his  /<^-hand  adversary  cuts  for  the 
-card. 

aving  cut  the  start-card,  the  player  on  the  left  hand  of  the  dealer 
;  off  first,  the  next  player  to  the  left  following,  and  so  on  round 
able,  till  the  whole  of  the  sixteen  cards  are  played  out  according 
e  laws. 

fteens,  sequences,  pairs,  etc.,  reckon  in  the  usual  way  for  those 
obtain  them. 

lould  either  player  be  unable  to  come  in  under  thirty-one,  he 
res  it  to  be  a  go,  and  the  right  of  play  devolves  on  his  left-hand 
ibor. 

hen  the  hand  is  played  out,  the  amount  of  each  hand  is  pegged, 
rib  being  taken  last.  He  who  led  off  must  score  first,  and  so 
)und  to  the  dealer.  Each  calls  the  number  to  which  he  con- 
s  himself  entitled,  and  watches  to  see  thaltYvc'y  ait  ?,coxt^^xQ^- 

whlJe  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  fail  to  scoaYvV?.  ^An^x^ws^ 
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cards  with  an  observant  eye  to  see  that  they  do  not  take  more  than 
their  due. 

The  amount  of  points  to  be  expected,  on  an  average,  from  each 
hand,  is  seven,  and  from  the  crib  about  four  to  five. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  having  the  first  deal,  the  chances  are  so 
various  that  the  parties  start  fully  equal,  no  matter  whether  with  or 
without  the  deal. 

LAWS   OF   CRIBBAGE. 
Shuffling. 

1.  Each  player  has  a  right  to  shuffle.  The  dealer  has  the  right  of 
shuffling  last. 

Cutting. 

2.  A  cut  must  consist  of  at  least  four  cards.  In  cutting  for  deal, 
the  player  cutting  first  must  not  cut  more  than  half  the  pack. 

3.  The  player  who  cuts  the  lower  Cribbage  card  deals.  The  Ace 
is  lowest.  The  other  cards  rank  in  sequence  order  {see  p.  77),  the 
King  being  highest. 

4.  The  cut  for  deal  holds  good  even  if  the  pack  is  incorrect. 

5.  If,  in  cutting  for  deal,  a  player  exposes  more  than  one  card, 
his  adversary  may  treat  whichever  of  the  exposed  cards  he  pleases 
as  the  one  cut. 

6.  If  in  cutting  to  the  dealer  a  card  is  exposed,  or  if  in  reuniting 
the  separated  packets  a  card  is  exposed,  or  there  is  any  confusion  of 
the  cards,  there  must  be  a  fresh  cut. 

7.  There  must  be  a  fresh  cut  for  deal  after  each  game,  unless 

rubbers  are  played. 

Dealing. 

8.  The  players  deal  alternately  throughout  the  game. 

9.  The  dealer  must  deal  the  cards  by  one  at  a  time  to  each  player, 
commencing  with  his  adversary.  If  he  deals  two  together,  he  may 
rectify  the  error,  provided  he  can  do  so  by  moving  one  card  only ; 
otherwise  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal,  and  the  non-dealer  marks  two 
holes. 

10.  If  the  dealer  exposes  any  of  his  own  cards,  there  is  no  penalty. 
If  he  exposes  one  of  his  adversary's,  the  adversary  marks  two  holes, 
and  has  the  option  of  a  fresh  deal,  prior  to  looking  at  his  hand.  If 
a  card  is  exposed  through  the  non-dealer's  fault,  the  dealer  marks 
two,  and  has  the  option  of  dealing  again. 

//.  If  it  is  discovered  while  dealing  that  tYvete  vs  «*,  l«jc;^«;»x^\:5^ 
tJiepack,  there  must  he  a  fresh  deal, 
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12.  If  the  dealer  gives  his  adversary  too  many  cards,  the  non- 
aler  marks  two  holes,  and  has  the  option,  after  looking  at  his 
ind,  of  a  fresh  deal,  or  of  returning  the  surplus  cards  to  the  top  of 
le  pack  without  showing  them  to  the  dealer,  and  of  standing  the  deal. 
13.  If  the  dealer  gives  himself  too  many  cards,  his  adversary 
narks  two  holes,  and  has  the  option,  after  looking  at  his  hand,  of  a 
tresh  deal,  or  of  standing  the  deal.  If  he  stands  the  deal,  he  has 
the  right  of  drawing  the  surplus  cards  from  the  dealer's  hand,  and 
of  looking  at  them. 

14.  If  the  dealer  gives  his  adversary  or  himself  too  few  cards,  the 
non-dealer  marks  two  holes,  and  has  the  option,  after  looking  at  his 
hand,  of  a  fresh  deal,  or  of  allowing  the  imperfect  hand  to  be  com- 
pleted from  the  top  of  the  pack. 

15.  If  a  player  deals  out  of  turn,  and  the  error  is  discovered  be- 
fore the  start  is  turned  up,  the  deal  in  error  is  void,  and  the  right 
dealer  deals.  After  the  start  is  turned  up  it  is  too  late  to  rectify  the 
error. 

Laying  Out. 

16.  If  either  player  lays  out  when  he  holds  too  many  cards,  the 
adversary  marks  two  holes,  and  has  the  option  of  a  fresh  deal,  or  of 
standing  the  deal.  If  he  stands  the  deal,  he  has  the  right  of  drawing 
the  surplus  cards  from  the  offender's  hand,  and  of  looking  at  them. 

17.  If  either  player  lays  out  with  too  few  cards  in  hand,  he  must 
play  out  the  hand  with  less  than  the  right  number  of  cards. 

18.  The  dealer  may  insist  on  his  adversary's  laying  out  first. 

19.  If  a  player  takes  back  into  his  hand  a  card  he  has  laid  out,  his 
adversary  marks  two  holes,  and  has  the  optibn  of  a  fresh  deal. 

20.  The  crib  must  not  be  touched  during  the  play  of  the  hand. 

The  Start. 

21.  In  cutting  for  the  start,  the  non-dealer  must  cut  at  least  four 
ards,  and  must  leave  at  least  four  in  the  lower  packet. 

22.  If  the  dealer  turns  up  more  than  one  card,  the  non-dealer  may 
:hoose  which  of  the  exposed  cards  shall  be  the  start. 

23.  If  a  Knave  is  turned  up,  and  the  dealer  plays  his  first  card 
vithout  scoring  his  heels,  he  forfeits  the  score. 

Playing. 

24.  If  a  player  plays  with  too  many  cards  in  hand,  his  adversary 
larks  two  holes,  and  has  the  option  of  a  fresh  deal.     11  \ve  ^\^t\s»  \.Q 
md  the  deal,  he  has  the  right  of  drawing  the  surp\u?>  c^x^?.  VxQm 
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the  offender's  hand  and  of  looking  at  them,  and  the  option  of  play* 
ing  the  hand  again,  or  not. 

25.  If  a  player  plays  with  too  few  cards,  there  is  no  penalty. 

26.  If  a  card  that  will  come  in  is  played,  it  cannot  be  taken  up 
again.  If  a  card  that  will  not  come  in  is  played,  no  penalty  attaches 
to  the  exposure. 

27.  If  two  cards  are  played  together,  the  card  counted  is  deemed 
to  be  the  one  played,  and  the  other  must  be  taken  back  into  the  play- 
er's hand. 

28.  If  a  player  neglects  to  play  when  he  has  a  card  that  will  come 
in,  his  opponent  may  require  it  to  be  played,  or  may  mark  two  holes. 
(This  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  player  who  has  the  go  at  Two-handed 
Five-card  Cribbage.) 

29.  There  is  no  penalty  for  miscounting  during  the  play. 

Showing  and  Scoring. 

30.  When  reckoning  a  hand  or  crib,  the  cards  mast  be  plainly 
shown,  and  must  remain  exposed  until  the  opponent  is  satisfied  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  claim. 

31.  If  a  player  mixes  his  hand  or  crib  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
pack,  before  his  claim  is  properly  made  {see  Law  30),  he  forfeits  any 
score  the  hand  or  crib  may  contain. 

32.  If  a  player  scores  more  points  than  he  is  entitled  to,  the  ad- 
versary may  correct  the  score  and  add  the  same  number  to  his  own 
score.  This  law  applies  even  if  a  player,  in  consequence  of  over- 
scoring,  places  his  foremost  peg  in  the  game-hole. 

33.  There  is  no  penalty  for  scoring  too  few  points.  A  player  is 
not  bound  to  assist  his  adversary  in  making  out  his  score. 

34.  When  a  peg  is  quitted  the  score  cannot  be  altered,  except  as 
provided  in  Law  32. 

35.  If  a  player  touches  his  opponent's  pegs  (except  to  put  back 
an  over-score),  or,  if  he  touches  his  own  pegs,  except  when  he  has 
a  score  to  make,  his  adversary  marks  two  holes. 

36.  If  a  player  displaces  his  foremost  peg,  he  must  put  it  behind 
the  other.  If  he  displaces  both  his  pegs,  his  adversary  is  entitled  to 
place  the  hindmost  peg  where  he  believes  it  to  have  been,  and  the 
other  peg  must  then  be  put  behind  it. 

37.  A  lurch  (or  double  game)  cannot  be  claimed,  unless  by  pre- 
vious agreement. 

j8.  Id  the  five-card  game,  three  for  last  may  be  scored  «x  «b^  xjosv^ 
during  the  game,  but  not  after  the  opponent  Yvas  scoTe^?.\xVj-Wkfc. 
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The  game  of  Euchre  is  played  with  a  pack  of  thirty-two  cards,  all 
"below  the  denomination  of  Seven  being  rejected.     Two,  three,  or 
lour  persons  may  play,  but  the  four-handed  game  is  the  best,  and, 
for  convenience,  we  will  describe  it  first. 

Dealing. 

The  players  having  cut  for  deal,  the  pack  is  shuffled,  and  the 
player  to  the  right  of  the  dealer  cuts.  The  deal  is  performed  by 
giving  five  cards  to  each  player.  The  dealer  gives  two  cards  at  a 
time  to  each  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  his  left ;  he 
then  gives  three  cards  at  a  time  to  each,  or  vice  versd.  In  whichever 
manner  the  dealer  commences  to  distribute  the  cards,  he  must  con- 
tinue ;  he  must  not  deal  two  to  the  first,  three  to  the  next,  and  so 
on.  After  each  player  has  received  five  cards,  the  dealer  turns  up 
the  next  card  for  trumps,  and  places  it  face  upward  on  top  of  the 

stock. 

Rank  of  the  Cards. 

The  cards  in  suits,  not  trumps,  rank  as  at  Whist,  the  Ace  being 
the  highest,  and  the  Seven  being  the  lowest.  When  a  suit  is  trump, 
the  cards  rank  differently.  The  Knave  of  the  suit  turned  up  is 
'  called  the  right  Bower,  and  is  the  highest  trump.  The  other  Knave 
of  the  same  color  (black  or  red  as  the  case  may  be)  is  called  the  left 
Bcwer,  and  is  the  next  highest  trump.  For  example :  a  Heart  is 
turned  up — the  Knave  of  Hearts  is  the  best  trump,  the  Knave  of 
Diamonds  is  the  next  best  trump,  then  the  Ace,  King,  Queen,  Ten, 
Nine,  Eight,  and  lastly,  the  Seven  of  Hearts.  When  Hearts  are 
trumps,  the  rank  of  the  cards  in  the  Diamond  suit  is  Ace,  King, 
Queen,  Ten,  etc,  the  Knave  of  the  suit  being  a  trump. 

Ordering  Up,  Assisting,  Passing,  and  Taking  Up. 

When  the  trump  is  turned,  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer 
examines  his  hand  to  see  what  he  will  do.  He  may  either  order  up 
the  trump  or  pass.  If  he  thinks  his  cards  are  sufficiently  strong 
enough  to  win  three  tricks,  he  says,  "  I  order  it  up."  The  dealer 
then  discards  one  card  from  his  hand,  and  puts  it  under  the  stock, 
face  downward,  and  the  trump  card  belongs  to  the  dealer,  instead 
of  the  card  he  discarded.  If  the  eldest  hand  is  not  sal\S^'^m\N\\C^s> 
cards,  he  says,  **  I  pass. 
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If  the  eldest  hand  pass,  the  partner  of  the  dealer  then  has  the  op- 
tion of  saying  what  he  will  do,  and  he  may  either  assist  his  partner, 
or  pass.  If  his  hand  is  strong  enough,  with  the  help  of  the  trump 
his  partner  has  turned,  to  win  three  tricks,  he  says,  "  I  assist,"  and 
his  partner  discards  as  before,  and  the  trump  card  belongs  to  him. 
If  the  partner  of  the  dealer  has  a  weak  hand,  he  says,  *'  I  pass,"  and 
the  third  player,  that  is,  the  player  next  to  the  right  of  the  dealer, 
has  the  option  of  saying  what  he  will  do. 

The  third  player  proceeds  exactly  as  the  eldest  hand,  and,  if  he 
pass,  the  dealer  has  the  next  say. 

If  all  the  other  players  pass,  the  dealer  may  either  take  up  the 
trump,  or  pass.  If  his  hand  is  strong  enough  to  take  three  tricks, 
he  says,  "  I  take  it  up."  The  dealer  then  discards  the  weakest  card 
from  his  hand,  and  takes  the  trump  card  instead.  If  the  dealer  has 
a  weak  hand,  he  says,  **  I  turn  it  down,"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
places  the  trump  card  face  upward  partially  under  the  stock  so  that 
the  suit  may  be  seen. 

If  the  dealer  turns  down  the  trump,  the  eldest  hand  has  the  option 
of  naming  any  suit  (except  the  one  turned  down)  for  trumps,  or  of 
passing  again.     If  he  pass,  he  says,  "  I  pass  the  making." 

If  the  eldest  hand  pass,  the  partner  of  the  dealer  then  has  the  op- 
tion of  making  the  trump,  and  so  on  in  rotation  up  to  and  including 
the  dealer. 

If  all  the  players,  including  the  dealer,  decline  to  make  the  trump, 
a  fresh  deal  ensues,  and  the  eldest  hand  deals. 

If  either  side  adopt  (play  with  the  suit  turned  up  for  trump),  or 
make  the  trump,  the  play  of  the  hand  commences. 

When  the  trump  is  made  of  the  same  color  as  the  turn-up  (that  is, 
black,  if  the  turn-up  is  black,  or  red,  if  it  is  red),  it  is  called  making 
it  next  in  suit. 

If  the  trump  is  made  of  a  different  color  from  the  turn-up,  it  is 
called  crossing  the  suit. 

Playing  Alone. 

If  a  player  holds  a  hand  so  strong  that  he  has  a  reasonable  hope 
of  taking  all  five  tricks  without  the  assistance  of  his  partner,  he  may 
play  alone.  If  he  plays  without  his  partner,  he  says,  ^^  I  play  alone," 
His  partner  then  places  his  cards  face  downward  on  the  table,  and 
remains  silent  during  the  play  of  the  five  tricks. 

//  the  eldest  band  order  up,  or  make  tVve  ttvxiiv^,  €^x>\et  \vfc  oi  V\& 
irtner  may  play  alone,      li  the  dealer's  patlnet  ass\s\.,  ox  tm^^NOwi 
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either  he  or  the  dealer  may  play  alone.     If  the  player  to  the 
of  the  dealer  order  up  or  make  the  trump,  he  may  play  alone 
his  partner  cannot).     If  the  dealer  take  up  or  make  a  trump, 
lay  play  alone  (but  his  partner  cannot). 

player  cannot  play  alone,  after  having  passed  a  trump,  or  passed 

making  of  a  trump.     {See  Laws  51  and  52.)     A  player  cannot 

ly  alone  when  the  opposing  side  adopt  or  make  the  trump ;  nor 

he  play  alone  unless  he  announce  his  intentions  to  do  so  before 

E,  or  the  opposing  side,  make  a  lead. 

Playing. 

The  eldest  hand  leads  a  card,  and  each  player  in  rotation  plays  a 
card  to  the  lead.  The  four  cards  thus  played  constitute  a  trick.  A 
player  must  follow  suit  if  he  can,  but  if  not  able  to  follow  suit,  he 
may  play  any  card  he  chooses. 

The  highest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick ;  trumps  win  all 
other  suits.  The  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to  the  next,  and  so  on 
until  the  five  tricks  are  played. 

Scoring. 

The  game  is  five  points. 

If  the  side  who  adopt,  or  make  a  trump,  win  all  five  tricks,  they 
make  a  march,  and  score  two. 

If  they  win  three  tricks,  they  make  the  pointy  and  score  one. 
Four  tricks  count  no  more  than  three  tricks. 

If  they  fail  to  take  three  tricks  they  are  euchred,  and  the  opposing 
side  score  two  points. 

When  a  player  plays  alone  and  takes  all  five  tricks,  he  scores  four 
points. 

If  he  takes  three  tricks  he  scores  one  point.  If  he  fail  to  take 
three  tricks  he  is  euchred,  and  the  opposing  side  score  two  points. 

RULES  FOR  PLAYING. 

The  following  general  hints  and  directions  are  for  the  guidance  of 

beginners ;  they  refer  to  situations  which  occur  frequently  in  play, 

and  will  assist  the  learner  in  overcoming  the  first  difficulties  of  the 

game.     The  maxims  laid  down  are  well  known  to  all  experienced 

players. 

Passing  and  Ordering  Up 

No  prudent  player  will  order  up  the  trump  unless  \v\s\vaxv^\s»  ^\ySf 
aentljr  strong  to  render  his  chances  of  success  "be^oxvei  xt^so-wf 
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doubt.  There  are  times  and  positions  of  the  game,  however,  when 
there  would  be  no  imprudence  in  ordering  up  upon  a  light  hand. 
For  instance,  supposing  the  game  to  stand  four  and  four,  the  dealer 
turns  the  trump,  and  either  the  eldest  or  third  hand  has  an  ordinary 
good  show  of  cards,  with  nothing  better  of  another  suit,  then  it 
would  be  proper  to  order  up,  for,  should  the  trump  be  turned  down, 
your  chance  of  success  would  be  lost,  and,  in  case  you  are  euchred, 
it  would  but  give  the  game  to  those  who  would  win  it  anyhow  at 
another  suit. 

If  the  position  of  the  player  is  eldest  hand,  and  a  suit  should  be 
turned  in  which  he  receives  both  Bowers  and  another  large  trump, 
and  he  has  also  two  cards  of  the  corresponding  suit  in  color,  it  would 
clearly  be  his  policy  to  pass,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  if  the 
dealer's  partner  should  assist,  he  would  be  enabled  to  euchre  the 
opposing  side,  and,  if  the  trump  were  turned  down,  his  hand  would 
be  just  as  good  in  the  next  suit ;  having  then  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  the  trump,  he  could  go  it  alone  with  every  probability  of 
making  the  hand  and  scoring  four. 

If  the  eldest  hand  hold  the  right  Bower,  Ace,  or  King,  and 
another  small  trump,  and  a  card  of  the  same  color  as  the  trump  suit, 
it  would  be  good  play  to  pass ;  for  if  his  adversaries  adopt  the  trump, 
he  will,  in  all  probability,  euchre  them ;  and  if  they  reject  it,  he  can 
make  the  trump  next  in  suit,  and  the  chances  of  scoring  a  point  are 
in  his  favor. 

When  you  are  four,  and  hold  commanding  trumps  sufficient  to 
make  a  sure  point,  order  up,  particularly  if  you  are  eldest  hand,  for 
then  you  will  take  your  opponent's  deal. 

Assisting. 

Two  court  cards  ususdly  form  a  good  assisting  hand,  but  where 
the  game  is  very  close,  it  is  advisable  to  assist,  even  upon  a  lighter 
hand ;  if,  for  instance,  the  game  stands  four  and  four,  the  first  hand 
will  order  up  if  the  suit  turned  is  the  best  in  his  hand,  and  therefore 
the  fact  of  his  passing  would  be  some  evidence  of  weakness. 

When  assisted  by  your  partner,  and  you  hold  a  card  next  in  de- 
nomination to  the  card  turned  up  (whether  higher  or  lower),  play  it 
as  opportunity  offers.  If,  for  instance,  you  turn  up  the  Ace,  and 
hold  either  the  left  Bower  or  King,  when  a  chance  occurs  play  the 
Bower  or  King,  and  thus  inform  your  partner  that  you  have  the  Ace 
remaining.  The  same  policy  should  be  adopted  wVien.  -^jomt  "^ar^er 
assists  and  you  have  a.  sequence  of  three  trumps,  t\vt  ttuxop  caiQ^^- 
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Jg  the  smallest  of  the  three ;  in  such  a  situation  invariably  play  the 
ighest  card  of  the  sequence ;  this  will  inform  your  partner  that  you 
bold  the  balance  of  the  sequence,  and  with  this  knowledge  he  can 
jshape  his  play  to  suit  circumstances. 
As  a  general  rule,  always  assist  when  you  can  win  two  tricks. 

Taking  Up  the  Trump. 

\X  is  generally  accepted  as  sound,  that  three  trumps  backed  by  an 
Ace  of  another  suit  are  sufficient  to  attempt  a  point.  The  player 
mast  note  the  state  of  the  game,  and  act  accordingly.  If  the  game 
stand  four  and  four,  it  is  better  to  take  up  the  trump  on  a  small  hand 
than  to  leave  it  for  the  adversaries  to  make.  Suppose  the  game  is 
three  and  three,  be  very  careful  of  adopting  the  trump  on  a  weak 
hand,  because  a  euchre  puts  the  opponents  out. 

Making  the  Trump. 

In  case  the  dealer  turns  the  trump  down,  the  eldest  hand  has  the 
privilege  of  making  it  what  he  pleases,  and  the  rule  to  be  generally 
followed  is,  if  possible,  to  make  it  next  in  suity  or  the  same  color  of 
the  trump  turned.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  evident.  If  Dia- 
monds should  be  the  trump  turned,  and  the  dealer  refuse  to  take  it 
np,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  neither  of  the  Bowers 
were  in  the  hands  of  your  opponents ;  for  if  the  dealer's  partner  had 
held  one  of  them  he  would  in  all  probability  have  assisted ;  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  turned  down  by  the  dealer  also  raises  the  presump- 
tion that  he  had  neither  of  them.  Then  in  the  absence  of  either 
Bower  an  otherwise  weak  hand  could  make  the  point  in  the  same 
color.  For  reverse  reasons  the  partner  of  the  dealer  would  cross  the 
suitf  and  make  it  Clubs  or  Spades ;  his  partner  having  evidenced 
weakness  in  the  red  suits,  by  turning  a  red  card  down,  it  would  be 
but  fair  to  presume  that  his  strength  was  in  the  black  suits. 

Be  careful  how  you  make  the  trump  when  your  adversaries  have 
scored  three  points,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  make  or  order  up 
a  trump  unless  you  are  eldest  hand  or  the  dealer's  partner. 

The  Bridge. 

If  one  side  has  scored  four,  and  the  other  side  only  one,  suet 
position  is  called  a  bridge,  and  the  following  rule  should  be  ob 
served ; 
To  make  the  theory  perfectly  plain,  we  vn\\  swp^o?*^  k  mA'^ 
be pUying  gainst  C  and  D,  the  former  being  ioxii  rnXV^  ??sa& 
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the  latter  but  one.  C  having  dealt,  B  first  looks  at  his  hand,  and 
finds  he  has  but  one  or  two  small  trumps ;  in  other  words,  a  light 
hand.  At  this  stage  of  the  game,  it  would  be  his  policy  to  order  up 
the  trump,  and  submit  to  being  euchred,  in  order  to  remove  the  pos- 
sibility of  C  or  D  playing  it  alone ;  for  if  they  should,  by  good  fort- 
une, happen  to  succeed,  the  score  of  four  would  give  them  the  game. 
If  B  were  to  order  up  the  trump,  the  most  that  could  be  done  would 
be  to  get  the  euchre,  and  that  giving  but  a  score  of  two,  the  next 
deal,  with  its  percentage,  would,  in  all  probability,  give  A  andB 
enough  to  make  their  remaining  point  and  go  out.  If,  however,  6 
should  have  enough  to  prevent  a  lone  hand,  he  can  pass  as  usual, 
and  await  the  result.  The  right  Bower,  or  the  left  Bower  guarded, 
is  sufficient  to  block  a  lone  hand. 

The  eldest  hand  is  the  only  one  who  should  order  up  at  the  bridge, 
for  if  he  passes,  his  partner  may  rest  assured  that  he  holds  com- 
manding cards  sufficient  to  prevent  the  adversaries  making  a  lone 
hand.  If,  however,  the  eldest  hand  passes,  and  his  partner  is  toler- 
ably strong  in  trumps,  the  latter  may  then  order  up  the  trump  to 
make  a  point  and  go  out ;  for,  by  the  eldest  hand  passing,  his  part- 
ner is  informed  that  he  holds  one  or  more  commanding  trumps,  and 
may  therefore  safely  play  for  the  point  and  game. 

The  eldest  hand  should  always  order  up  at  the  bridge  when  not 
sure  of  a  trick :  the  weaker  his  hand,  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
doing  so. 

Playing  Alone. 

In  playing  a  lone  hand,  it  is  always  a  great  advantage  to  have  the 
lead.  The  next  advantage  is,  to  have  the  last  play  on  the  first  trick, 
therefore  the  eldest  hand  and  the  dealer  may  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  playing  alone  on  a  weaker  hand  than  either  of  the  other 
players. 

When  your  opponent  is  playing  alone,  and  trumps  a  suit  you 
or  your  partner  leads,  be  sure  and  throw  away  all  cards  of  that 
suit  upon  his  subsequent  leads,  provided  you  do  not  have  to  follow 
suit. 

When  opposing  a  lone  hand,  and  your  partner  throws  away  high 

cards  of  any  particular  suit,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  holds  good 

cards  in  some  other  suit ;  you  should  therefore  retain  to  the  last  the 

highest  card  you  hold  of  the  suit  he  throws  away  (if  you  have  one) 

In  preference  to  any  other  card,  unless  it  be  an  Kce  oV  ^koxafc  voc^ 

t^*^^  Laws  SI  to  S9') 
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When  the  dealer  takes  the  trump  up  before  the  play  begins,  it  is 

liis  duty  to  discard  or  reject  a  card  from  his  hand  in  lieu  of  the  one 

taken  up.     We  will  suppose  the  Ten  of  Hearts  to  be  turned,  and  the 

dealer  holds  the  King  and  right  Bower  with  the  Ace  and  Nine-spot 

of  Clubs  and  King  of  Diamonds  :  the  proper  card  to  reject  would  be 

the  King  of  Diamonds,  for  there  would  be  no  absolute  certainty  of 

its  taking  a  trick.     The  Ace  might  be  held  by  the  opponents,  and  by 

retaining  the  Ace  and  Nine-spot  of  Clubs,  the  whole  suit  of  Clubs 

might  be  exhausted  by  the  Ace,  and  then  the  Nine-spot  might  be 

good ;  or,  if  the  trump  should  be  oac  of  the  red  suits,  and  the  dealer 

held  three  trumps  and  a  Seven  of  Spades  and  Seven  of  Hearts,  it 

would  be  better  to  discard  the  Spade ;  for,  as  the  dealer's  strength 

was  in  the  red  suit,  the  probabilities  would  be  that  the  other  side 

would  be  correspondingly  weak,  and  therefore  the  Heart  would  be 

better  than  the  Spade.     Where  you  have  two  of  one  suit  and  one  of 

another  to  discard  from,  always  discard  the  suit  in  which  you  have 

one  card  (unless  it  be  an  Ace),  for  then  you  may  have  an  opportunity 

to  trump. 

Leading. 

We  have  seen  that  the  game  is  opened  by  the  eldest  hand  leading, 
and  much  depends  upon  this  feature  of  the  game. 

Where  a  dealer  has  been  assisted,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  lead 
through  the  assisting  hand,  and  frequently  results  favorably ;  for, 
in  the  event  of  the  dealer  having  but  the  trump  turned,  a  single  lead 
of  trump  exhausts  his  strength,  and  places  him  at  the  mercy  of  a 
strong  suit  of  lay  cards. 

Where  the  dealer  takes  up  the  trump  voluntarily,  the  eldest  hand 
is,  of  course,  upon  the  defensive,  and  to  lead  trump  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  be  disastrous. 

Should  your  partner  have  the  right  Bower  turned,  lead  a  small 
trump  as  soon  as  you  can ;  this  may  weaken  your  adversary's  hand. 

When  your  partner  makes  the  trump,  or  orders  it  up,  lead  him  the 
^st  trump  you  hold.     Do  this  in  any  case. 

When  you  hold  the  commanding  cards,  they  should  be  led,  to 
inake  the  march;  but  if  you  are  only  strong  enough  to  secure  your 
point,  cards  of  other  suits  should  be  used. 

When  opposed  to  a  \one  hand,  always  lead  the  best  card  you  have 
of  another  suit,  so  that  the  possibility  of  your  partaet's  leXaixivcv^^ 
card  of  the  same  suit  as  yourself  may  be  averted. 
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The  exception  to  the  above  rule  is,  when  you  hold  two  or  tl 
cards  of  a  suit,  including  Ace  and  King,  and  two  small  cards  in  otl 
suits ;  in  this  case  your  best  play  would  be  to  lead  one  of  the  Iattfl»3= 
and  save  your  strong  suit,  for  the  reason  that  your  partner  may  he 
commanding  cards  in  your  weak  suits,  and  you  thus  give  him 
chance  to  make  a  trick  with  them ;  and  if  this  does  not  occur, 
have  your  own  strong  suit  as  a  reserve,  and  may  secure  a 
with  it. 

When  you  make  the  trump  next  in  suit,  always  lead  a  trump,  on- 
less  you  hold  the  teriace  of  right  Bower  and  Ace ;   and  even  theaj 
it  would  be  good  policy  to  lead  the  Bower,  if  you  hold  strong  lay^ 
cards. 

When  your  partner  has  made  or  adopted  the  trump,  it  is  bad  play 
to  win  the  lead,  unless  you  possess  a  hand  sufficiently  strong  to  play 
for  a  march. 

If  your  partner  assist  you,  and  has  played  a  trump,  and  you  have 
won  a  trick  and  the  lead,  do  not  lead  him  a  trump  unless  you  hold 
commanding  cards,  and  are  pretty  certain  of  making  the  odd  trick  or 
a  march,  for  your  partner  may  have  assisted  on  two  trumps  only,  in 
which  case  such  a  lead  would  draw  his  remaining  trump,  and,  in  all 
probability,  prove  fatal. 

When  you  have  lost  the  first  two  tricks,  and  secured  the  third,  if 
you  hold  a  trump  and  a  lay  card,  play  the  former,  for,  in  this  posi- 
tion of  the  game,  it  is  your  only  chance  to  make  or  save  a  euchre- 
There  are  only  two  exceptions  to  this  rule,  viz. :  when  you  have  as- 
sisted your  partner,  or  when  he  has  adopted  the  trump  and  still  re- 
tains the  trump  card  in  his  hand. 

THE  LAWS  OF  EUCHRE. 
Scoring. 

1.  A  game  consists  of  five  points.  If  the  side  who  adopt  or  make 
a  trump,  take — 

I.  Five  tricks,  they  score  two  points. 
II.  Three  tricks,  they  score  one  point. 

III.  Four  tricks  count  no  more  than  three. 

IV.  If  they  fail  to  take  three  tricks,  they  are  euchred,  and  the  op- 
posing party  score  two  points. 

2.  When  a  player  who  plays  alone  takes — 
I.  Five  tricks,  he  scores  four  points. 

/X    Three  tricks,  he  scores  one  poimt. 
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111.   If  he  fail  to  take  three  tricks  he  is  euchred,  and  the  opposing 
^Murty  score  two  points. 

[Some  players  advocate  scDring  four  when  a  lone  hand  is  euchred.     We  cannot, 

liowever,  see  the  justice  of  such  a  claim.     It  seems  dear  enough  to  us  why  the  two 

"who  play  against  a  lone  hand  should  score  but  two  for  a  euchre.     They  only  make 

a  euchre — three  tricks — while,  to  score  four,  the  single  player  must  get  all  five.     If 

lie  takes  three,  he  scores  but  one ;  if  they  take  three,  they  score  two.     This  is  the 

established  odds  of  the  game.     It  might  be  reasonable  to  let  them  score  four,  if  they 

take  all  the  tricks ;  but  this  will  never  occur.  ] 

3.  The  penalty  for  a  revoke  takes  precedence  of  all  other  scores. 

4.  An  error  in  coant  can  be  rectified  at  any  time  before  the  next 
deal  is  completed. 

Shuffling  and  Cutting. 

5.  At  the  outset  of  the  game  each  player  cuts  for  the  deal,  and  the 
lowest  cut  deals.  If  there  be  a  tie,  the  parties  tied  cut  again.  The 
players  cutting  the  two  highest  cards  play  against  those  cutting  the 

1      two  lowest. 

\        6.  In  cutting,  the  Ace  is  lowest,  and  the  other  cards  rank  as  at 
Whist 

7.  Should  a  player  expose  more  than  one  card,  he  must  cut  again. 

8.  The  cards  may  be  shuffled  by  any  player  who  demands  that 
privilege,  but  the  dealer  has  always  the  right  to  shuffle  last. 

I       9.  The  cards  must  be  cut  by  the  right-hand  opponent  before  they 
I    are  dealt. 

10.  A  cut  must  not  be  less  than  four  cards  removed  from  the  top, 
nor  must  it  be  made  so  as  to  leave  less  than  four  cards  at  the  bot- 
tom; and  the  pack  must  be  put  on  the  tablcvfor  the  cut. 

Dealing  and  Discarding. 

11.  After  the  first  deal,  the  right  of  dealing  goes  to  the  left. 

12.  In  dealing,  five  cards  must  be  distributed  to  each  player  by 
the  dealer,  who  may  begin  by  giving  first  two  and  then  three  cards 
to  each,  or  vice  versd;  but  whichever  course  is  adopted  by  him  must 
be  strictly  adhered  to  until  the  deal  is  completed ;  he  must  not  begin 
by  dealing  two  to  one,  three  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  When  this 
rule  is  violated,  the  adverse  side  may  claim  a  new  deal,  provided 
that  they  have  neither  of  them  seen  their  own  hands. 

13.  A  misdeal  forfeits  the  deal,  and  the  following  are  misdeals : 
I.  A  card  too  many  or  too  few  given  to  either  player. 

II.  Dealing  the  cards  when  the  pack  has  not  been  properly  cut ; 
the  claim  for  a.  misdeal  in  this  case  must  be  made  pnoi  lo  \)afe  \.xm\ss^ 
card  being  turned,  and  before  the  adversaries  look  al  XYievc  caie^- 
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14.  Whenever  a  misdeal  is  attributable  to  any  interruption  by  thel 
adversaries,  the  deal  will  not  be  forfeited.  Hence,  if  an  adversary^ 
touch  his  cards  during  the  deal,  no  misdeal  can  be  claimed. 

15.  If,  whilst  dealing,  a  card  be  exposed  by  the  dealer  or  partner, 
should  neither  of  the  adversaries  have  touched  their  cards,  the  latter 
may  claim  a  new  deal,  but  the  deal  is  not  lost. 

16.  If,  during  the  deal,  the  dealer's  partner  touch  any  of  his  cards, 
the  adversaries  may  do  the  same  without  losing  their  privilege  of 
claiming  a  new  deal  should  chance  give  them  that  option. 

17.  If  an  opponent  display  a  card  dealt,  the  dealer  may  make  a 
new  deal,  unless  he  or  his  partner  have  examined  their  own  cards. 

18.  If  a  deal  is  made  out  of  turn,  it  is  good,  provided  it  be  not  dis- 
covered before  the  dealer  has  discarded  and  the  eldest  hand  has  led. 

19.  If  a  card  is  faced  in  dealing,  unless  it  be  the  trump  card,  a 
new  deal  may  be  demanded,  but  the  right  to  deal  is  not  lost. 

20.  If  the  pack  is  discovered  to  be  defective,  by  reason  of  having 
more  or  less  than  thirty-two  cards,  the  deal  is  void;  but  all  the 
points  before  made  are  good. 

21.  The  dealer,  unless  he  turn  down  the  trump,  must  discard  one 
card  from  his  hand  and  take  up  the  trump  card. 

22.  The  discard  is  not  complete  until  the  dealer  has  placed  the  card 
under  the  pack ;  and  if  the  eldest  hand  makes  a  lead  before  the  dis- 
card is  complete,  he  cannot  take  back  the  card  thus  led,  but  must  let 
it  remain.  The  dealer,  however,  may  change  the  card  he  intended 
to  discard  and  substitute  another,  or  he  may  play  alone,  when  a  card 
has  been  prematurely  led.  After  the  dealer  has  quitted  the  discarded 
card,  he  cannot  take  it  in  hand  again  under  any  circumstances. 

23.  After  the  discard  has  been  made,  the  dealer  may  let  the  trump 
card  remain  upon  the  talon  until  it  is  necessary  to  play  it  on  a  trick. 
After  the  trump  card  has  been  taken  in  hand,  no  player  has  a  right 
to  demand  its  denomination,  but  he  may  ask  for  the  trump  suit,  and 
the  dealer  must  inform  him. 

24.  Should  a  player  play  with  more  or  less  than  five  cards,  or  the 
dealer  neglect  to  discard  before  playing,  the  deal  stands  good,  and 
ihG  delinquent  party  forfeits  two  points  if  four  are  plajring,  and  four 

if  a  lone  hand  is  played ;  and  they  are  debarred  from  scoring  any 

points  they  may  have  made  that  hand. 

Playing  out  of  Turn  and  Exposed  Cards. 
-^»S*   All  exposed  cards  may  be  called,  and  the  offending  party  com- 
P^^-^ed  to  lead  or  play  the  exposed  card  or  cards  when  he  can  legally 
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k)  so,  bat  in  no  case  can  a  card  be  called  if  a  revoke  is  thereby 
SLUsed.     {^See  Laws  39  and  55.)     The  following  are  exposed  cards: 
I.  Two  or  more  cards  played  at  once. 

II.  Should  a  player  indicate  that  he  holds  a  certain  card  in  his 
kand.     . 

III.  Any  card  dropped  with  its  face  upward  upon  the  table,  but 
act  upon  the  floor. 

IV.  All  cards  exposed,  no  matter  how  exposed,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  otherwise,  so  that  a  partner  can  see  them  or  an  opponent 
can  distinguish  and  name  them. 

26.  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn,  his  adversaries  may  demand  of 
liim  to  withdraw  his  card,  and  the  lead  may  be  compelled  from  the 
«ight  player,  and  the  card  improperly  led  be  treated  as  an  exposed 
card,  and  called  at  any  time  during  that  deal,  provided  it  causes  no 
levoke. 

27.  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn  and  the  mislead  is  followed  by 
the  other  three,  the  trick  is  completed  and  stands  good ;  but  if  only 
the  second,  or  the  second  and  third,  have  played  to  the  false  lead, 
their  cards,  on  discovery  of  their  mistake,  are  taken  back,  and  there 
is  no  penalty  against  any  one  except  the  original  offender,  whose 
card  may  be  called. 

28.  If  any  player  play  out  of  turn,  his  opponents  may  compel  him 
to  withdraw  his  card,  and  the  card  improperly  played  may  be  treated 
as  an  exposed  card,  and  called  at  any  time  during  that  deal,  provided 
no  revoke  is  thereby  caused.     {^See  Law  56.) 

29.  If  any  player  trump  a  card  in  error,  and  thereby  induce  an 
opponent  to  play  otherwise  than  he  would  have  done,  the  latter  may 
take  up  his  card  without  penalty,  and  may  call  upon  the  offender  to 
play  the  trump  at  any  period  of  the  hand. 

30.  If  two  cards  be  played,  or  if  the  player  play  twice  to  the 

same  trick,  his  opponent  can  elect  which  of  the  two  shall  remain 

and  belong   to   the   trick,  provided,  however,  that  no  revoke  be 

caused. 

[But  if  the  trick  should  happen  to  be  turned  with  five  cards  in  it,  adversaries  may 
claim  a  fresh  deal.] 

31.  If  a  player,  thinking  that  he  can  take  every  trick,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  throw  down  his  cards  upon  the  table  with  their  faces 
exposed,  the  adverse  side  may  call  each  and  all  of  the  cards  so  ex- 
posed, as  they  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  their  game,  and  the 
delinquent  party  must  jAay  the  exposed  cards  accoT^ii^^,  V^Sce 
Uwss.) 
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The  Revoke. 

32.  The  penalty  of  a  revoke  is  two  points,  except  in  the  case  of  1 
lone  hand,  when  it  is  four ;  and  the  penalty  may  be  claimed  as  ofter 
as  the  revoke  is  repeated  in' the  hand. 

33.  If  a  suit  is  led,  and  any  one  of  the  players,  having  a  card  oi 
the  same  suit,  shall  play  another  suit  to  it — ^that  constitutes  a  revoke. 
But  if  the  error  be  discovered  before  the  trick  is  quitted ;  or  befo« 
the  party  having  so  played  a  wrong  suit,  or  his  partner,  shall  pkj 
again ;  the  penalty  only  amounts  to  the  cards  being  treated  as  ex 
posed,  and  being  liable  to  be  called. 

34.  When  the  player,  who  has  made  a  revoke,  corrects  his  error, 
his  partner,  if  he  has  played,  cannot  change  his  card  played;  bui 
the  adversary  may  withdraw  his  card  and  play  another  if  he  elects  tc 
do  so. 

35.  When  a  revoke  is  claimed  against  adversaries,  if  they  miJ 
their  cards,  or  throw  them  up,  the  revoke  is  taken  for  granted,  anc 
they  lose  the  two  points.  A  revoking  player  and  his  partner  ma] 
require  the  hand  on  which  the  revoke  occurred  to  be  played  to  a  con 
elusion. 

[Every  hand  should  be  played  to  a  conclusion,  particulariy  when  any  player  ha 
renounced,  so  that  it  may  be  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  sides  whether  0 
not  a  revoke  has  been  made.] 

36.  No  party  can  claim  a  revoke  after  cutting  for  a  new  deal. 

37.  A  revoke  on  both  sides  forfeits  to  neither ;  but  a  new  dea 
must  be  had. 

38.  If  a  player  make  a  revoke,  his  side  cannot  win  the  game  ii 
that  hand ;  /.  ^.,  he,  or  they,  cannot  go  beyond  the  point  of  four. 

39.  A  party  refusing  to  play  an  exposed  card  on  call  forfeits  tw( 
to  his  opponents,  as  in  a  revoke. 

Making  the  Trump  and  Playing. 

40.  After  the  dealer  turns  up  the  trump  card,  the  eldest  hand  ma] 
pass,  order  up,  or  play  alone. 

41.  If  the  eldest  hand  pass,  the  second  player  may  pass,  assist,  01 
play  alone. 

42.  If  the  second  player  pass,  the  third  hand  may  pass,  order  npi 
or  play  alone. 

43.  If  the  third  player  pass,  the  dealer  must  pass,  take  the  trami 
up,  or  play  alone. 

44.  If  all  four  players  pass,  the  dealer  mus\.  \.wixi  ^Qi>N\i  \}afe  \ras^^ 
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so,  but  in  no  case  can  a  card  be  called  if  a  revoke  is  thereby 
ised.      i^See  Laws  39  and  55.)     The  following  are  exposed  cards: 
I.  Two  or  more  cards  played  at  once. 

II.  Should  a  player  indicate  that  he  holds  a  certain  card  in  his 
md.     • 

III.  Any  card  dropped  with  its  face  upward  upon  the  table,  but 
ot  upon  the  floor. 

IV.  All  cards  exposed,  no  matter  how  exposed,  whether  by  acd- 
lent  or  otherwise,  so  that  a  partner  can  see  them  or  an  opponent 
an  distinguish  and  name  them. 

26.  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn,  his  adversaries  may  demand  of 
tiim  to  withdraw  his  card,  and  the  lead  may  be  compelled  from  the 
right  player,  and  the  card  improperly  led  be  treated  as  an  exposed 
card,  and  called  at  any  time  during  that  deal,  provided  it  causes  no 
revoke. 

27.  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn  and  the  mislead  is  followed  by 
the  other  three,  the  trick  is  completed  and  stands  good ;  but  if  only 
the  second,  or  the  second  and  third,  have  played  to  the  false  lead, 
their  cards,  on  discovery  of  their  mistake,  are  taken  back,  and  there 
is  no  penalty  against  any  one  except  the  original  offender,  whose 
card  may  be  called. 

28.  If  any  player  play  out  of  turn,  his  opponents  may  compel  him 
to  withdraw  his  card,  and  the  card  improperly  played  may  be  treated 
as  an  exposed  card,  and  called  at  any  time  during  that  deal,  provided 
no  revoke  is  thereby  caused.     i^See  Law  56.) 

29.  If  any  player  trump  a  card  in  error,  and  thereby  induce  an 
opponent  to  play  otherwise  than  he  would  have  done,  the  latter  may 
lake  up  his  card  without  penalty,  and  may  call  upon  the  offender  to 
)lay  the  trump  at  any  period  of  the  hand. 

30.  If  two  cards  be  played,  or  if  the  player  play  twice  to  the 

ame  trick,  his  opponent  can  elect  which  of  the  two  shall  remain 

nd  belong   to   the   trick,  provided,  however,  that  no  revoke  be 

aused. 

[But  if  the  trick  should  happen  to  be  turned  with  five  cards  in  it,  adversaries  may 
laim  afresh  deal.] 

31.  If  a  player,  thinking  that  he  can  take  every  trick,  or  for  any 
ther  reason,  throw  down  his  cards  upon  the  table  with  their  faces 
jcposed,  the  adverse  side  may  call  each  and  all  of  the  cards  so  ex- 
osed,  as  they  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  their  game,  and  the 
flinquent  party  must  play  the  exposed  cards  accoi^m^"^,  V,See 
iw  S5-) 
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53.  When  a  player  having  the  right  to  play  alone  elects  to  do  so^ 
his  partner  cannot  supersede  him  and  play  alone  instead. 

[Some  clubs  have  the  following  rule :  If  a  player  declare  to  go  alone,  his  part* 
ner  may  take  it  from  him  (subject  to  Law  51),  in  which  case  the  form  of  declaration 
must  be,  '*  I  take  it  firom  you."  If  the  partner  of  the  player  playing  alone  offers  to 
take  it  from  him  after  a  lead  has  been  made,  or  after  he  himself  has  passed^  ndther 
can  play  alone.  This  is  a  deviation  from  the  regular  game  of  Euchre,  and  cannot 
be  played  without  previous  agreement.] 

54.  When  a  player  announces  that  he  will  play  alone,  his  partner 
must  place  his  cards  upon  the  table  face  downward,  and  should  the 
latter  expose  the  face  of  any  of  his  cards  either  by  accident  or  de- 
sign, his  opponents  may  compel  him  to  play  or  not  to  play  with  his 
partner,  at  their  option. 

55.  A  lone  player  is  not  liable  to  any  penalty  for  exposing  any  of 
his  cards,  but  if  he  leads  out  of  turn,  the  card  is  an  exposed  card, 
and  may  be  called. 

56.  If  an  adversary  play  out  of  turn  to  the  lead  of  a  lone  player, 
both  opposing  hands  must  be  placed  upon  the  board,  and  may  be 
called  by  the  lone  player. 

57.  The  dealer  must  announce  his  intention  of  playing  alone  pre- 
vious to  quitting  his  discard.     (^See  Law  22.) 

58.  If  a  player  announce  that  he  will  play  alone,  and  his  partner 
should  play  upon  the  first  lead,  the  player  is  debarred  from  the  priv- 
ilege of  playing  alone,  and  must  play  with  his  partner,  unless  his 
opponents  elect  that  he  play  the  hand  alone. 

59.  A  player  who  goes  alone  must  announce  his  intention  in  a 
clear  and  audible  tone,  so  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  his 
design.  If  he  expresses  his  purpose  in  a  vague  and  ambiguous 
manner,  so  that  it  is  not  clearly  understood  by  his  adversaries,  anc 
he  or  they  make  a  lead,  he  forfeits  his  privilege,  and  must  play  witl 
his  partner.     (See  Law  22.) 


THE  LAP  GAME. 

The  Lap  game  may  be  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons 
when  they  agree  to  play  a  series  of  games,  so  that  the  lap  may  b 
applied,  which  is  simply  counting  upon  the  score  of  the  ensuin: 
game  all  the  points  made  over  and  above  the  five  of  which  the  gam 
consists.  For  example,  if  one  party,  having  made  four  points 
should  euchre  his  opponents,  or  maVe  a  WAatcVx,  e\\\veT  ol  vJVvvOcv  ^^ 
tj'tJes  hhii  to  score  two  points,  he  not  only  wins  X\ve  ©oftfc  >^i^\!L\5fc 
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layed,  bat  counts  one  point  on  the  next  game ;  or,  if  a  player  in  a 
our -handed  game,  having  four  points,  plays  a  lone  hand,  and  makes 
us  five  tricks,  he  wins  the  game  and  scores  three  points  on  the  next 
game.  When  the  Lap  game  is  played,  it  is  usual  to  count  four 
points  when  a  lone  hand  is  euchred. 

TWO-HANDED  EUCHRE. 

At  two-handed  Euchre  the  cards  are  dealt  alternately  to  each 
player,  beginning  with  the  non-dealer.  The  non-dealer  then  ex- 
amines his  hand,  and  decides  whether  he  will  play  or  not.  If  his 
hand  is  strong,  he  will  order  up  the  trump;  if  weak,  he  will  pass. 
If  the  non-dealer  order  up  the  trump,  the  dealer  discards  and 
takes  up  the  trump  card ;  if  he  pass,  the  dealer  has  the  option  of  tak- 
mg  up  or  turning  down  the  trump.  If  the  dealer  adopt  the  trump, 
he  discards,  and  the  play  of  the  hand  commences ;  but  if  he  turn  it 
down,  then  the  non-dealer  has  the  option  of  naming  a  suit  for  trump, 
or  of  passing.  If  the  non-dealer  pass  the  making,  then  the  dealer 
has  the  privilege  of  making  a  suit  trumps ;  but  if  the  non-dealer 
make  a  trump,  then  the  play  of  the  hand  commences. 

If  neither  player  adopt  or  make  a  trump,  the  deal  passes  to  the 
opposing  player. 

As  soon  as  a  trump  has  been  adopted  or  made,  the  non -dealer  leads 
a  card,  the  dealer  plays  to  it,  and  the  two  cards  thus  played  consti- 
tute a  trick.     The  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to  the  next,  and  so  on. 

In  all  essential  particulars  two-handed  Euchre  is  governed  by 
the  same  laws  as  those  given  for  the  four-handed  game;  omit- 
ting, of  course,  those  distinctive  features  that  can  only  apply  to  the 
latter. 

The  player,  remembering  that  twenty-two  cards  remain  in  the 
stock,  and  that  he  has  but  a  single  hand  to  contend  against,  may 
adopt,  or  even  order  up  the  trump  with  weaker  cards  than  when 
playing  three-  or  four-handed. 

Lead  your  strongest  trumps  first,  until  you  have  won  two  tricks, 
and  then,  having  a  trump  left,  lead  the  strongest  card  of  another 
suit ;  if  your  adversary  takes  it,  you  may  have  a  chance  to  trump  the 
card  he  leads,  and  thus  make  your  point.  Having  won  two  tricks, 
and  your  adversary  being  without  a  trump,  play  for  a  march,  by 
leading  trumps,  or  ^our  hi^est  cards. 
The  deal  is  considered  equal  to  a  point,  ther^te  uevet  ^«&^  ^'t 
h^  (mless  to  s»y^  ^  euchre. 
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THREE-HANDED  EUCHRE. 

After  the  cards  have  been  dealt,  the  option  of  passing  c 
goes  to  each  player  in  rotation,  commencing  with  the  plaj 
dealer's  left.  The  eldest  hand  leads,  and  each  of  the  other 
ers  plays  in  his  turn  a  card  to  the  lead.  These  three  cari 
tute  a  trick,  and  the  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to  the  nex 
the  hand  is  played,  the  eldest  hand  has  the  next  deal.  T 
who  adopts,  orders  up,  or  makes  the  trump,  has  to  play  a| 
other  two. 

In  two-handed  Euchre  the  player  may  stand  upon  a  sli| 
but  to  stand  or  order  up  at  this  game  he  must  have  a  strc 
inasmuch  as  he  has  two  hands  combined  against  him,  and  : 
be  euchred,  each  adversary  scores  two  points. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  game  is,  that  the  play 
cording  to  the  stage  of  the  game.     At  the  beginning  of  1 
each  player  strives  to  make  all  he  can  for  himself.     For 
Suppose  A,  the  dealer,  makes  a  march  in  the  first  hand 
three,  B,  the  next  dealer,  makes  one  point,  and  C,  the  thii 
one ;  the  two  players,  B  and  C,  having  the  lowest  score, 
together  against  A  to  prevent  him  from  increasing  his  scor 

In  some  coteries  the  player  who  makes  a  march  is  per 
score  only  two  points,  but  a  score  of  three  points  for  a 
three-handed  Euchre  is  now  sanctioned  by  general  usage,  a 
no  proviso  is  made  to  the  contrary  previous  to  beginning  1 
a  march  must  score  three  points. 

RAILROAD  EUCHRE. 

Railroad  Euchre  is  played  with  a  pack  of  thirty-three  a 
sisting  of  a  regular  Euchre  pack,  and  an  additional  blank  ca 
is  usually  called  the  Joker,  or  imperial  trump. 

Instead  of  the  blank  or  specimen  card,  there  will  be  foun( 
packs  an  extra  card,  printed  with  a  suitable  device,  and  int 
pressly  for  use  in  this  game. 

The  Joker  is  always  a  trump,  no  matter  what  suit  is  tur 
made  trumps,  and  will  beat  the  right  Bower.  Railroa 
differs  also  from  the  regular  game  in  the  following  particu] 

I.  The  game  is  usually  ten  points,  unless  otherwise  agr< 

IL  If  a  player  elect  to  go  alone ^  he  may  calV  ioi  Vvls  ^art 

c»rd,  and  discard  any  one  from  his  owii  Yvaad;  Vcv  >^\s  < 
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the  opposing  side  may  also  call  for  the  best  card  held  by 
ter,  and  if  the  latter  succeed  in  gaining  a  euchre,  his  side  is 
to  a  score  of  four  points. 
I  Laps  are  also  frequently  played. 

If  the  Joker  is  turned  up  for  trump,  the. dealer  must  turn  up 
card  to  determine  the  trump  suit,  but  this  does  not  debar 
im  discarding  and  taking  the  Joker  in  hand,  provided  his  side 
the  suit  turned  up,  or  the  opposing  side  order  it  up. 

the  Joker  is  turned  up,  some  players  determine  the  trtunp  by  making  the 
the  card  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack  the  trump.  ] 

all  Other  particulars,  Railroad  Euchre  is  played  in  the  same 
ler  as  the  regular  game,  and  all  the  laws  of  the  latter  game  ap- 
it  with  equal  force,  except  the  modifications  enumerated  and 
led  above. 

addition  of  the  Joker  to  the  pack,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of 
3ing  for  a  partner's  best  card,  afford  so  many  possibilities  of  the  oc- 
irrence  of  a  lone  hand  that  a  corresponding  importance  is  given  to 
ie  privilege  ot  ordering  up  the  trump. 

If  the  dealer's  side  have  scored  one  or  two  points  and  the  dealer 
urns  up  the  Joker  or  Knave,  and  the  eldest  hand  has  not  cards 
iuffident  to  prevent  a  march,  provided  the  other  side  go  alone,  it  is 
2;enerally  considered  good  play  to  order  up.  At  this  particular  stage 
3f  the  game,  a  good  player,  if  eldest  hand,  would  prefer  being 
euchred  and  losing  two  points  to  giving  the  dealer  or  his  partner 
the  opportunity  of  making  a  lone  hand  and  going  out. 

Ridlroad  Euchre  is  more  rapid  than  the  regular  conservative  four- 
handed  game,  and  hence  its  name. 

FRENCH  EUCHRE. 

This  variety  of  the  game  of  Euchre  is  played  with  a  pack  of 
twenty-four  cards,  all  below  the  Nines  being  discarded. 

The  game  is  played  by  four  persons,  partners,  who  sit  opposite 
each  other,  as  at  Whist. 

Five  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player  as  in  the  ordinary  game,  but 
no  trump  is  turned. 

After  the  deal  the  players  bid  for  the  privilege  of  making  the 
trump,  commencing  with  the  eldest  hand,  and  going  in  rotation  to 
the  dealer,  who,  unless  somt  other  player  anticipate  him  by  bidding 
ive  tricks,  has  the  last  say, 

men  a  player  proposes  to  take  a  certain  n\unbex  ol  XtVe^mt 
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named  suit,  and  the  opposing  side  decline  to  outbid  hinii  the  suit 
thus  named  liecomes  trump.  The  eldest  hand  then  leads,  and  the 
play  proceeds  as  in  the  regular  four-handed  game. 

The  player  who  makes  the  highest  bid  must  accomplish  all  k 
proposes,  and  if,  with  the  assistance  of  his  partner,  he  fail  to  take  |^  §^ 
the  required  number  of  tricks,  he  is  euchred,  and  the  adverse  side 
score  all  he  would  have  counted  had  he  been  successful. 

The  game  is  twenty  points. 

Should  either  side  take  more  tricks  than  they  bid,  they  can  only 
score  the  number  proposed,  and  not  the  actual  number  taken. 

In  all  other  particulars  French  Euchre  is  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  ordinary  game. 

SIX-HANDED  EUCHRE 

Is  played  by  six  persons,  forming  two  partnerships  of  three  on 
each  side,  seated  alternately.  Two  of  the  Sevens  are  discarded  from 
the  pack,  so  that  all  the  cards  are  dealt.  The  bidding  is  conducted 
the  same  as  in  French  Euchre.  The  winning  side  can  only  claim 
exactly  the  amount  of  the  bid,  even  if  more  tricks  should  be  taken  in 
playing  out  the  hands.  If  the  side  having  the  successful  bid  fail  to 
make  the  number  of  tricks  bid,  the  other  side  place  the  same  number 
of  tricks  to  their  score. 

The  game  is  usually  twenty-five  points.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
game  each  side  start  with  twenty-five  points.  All  the  points  made 
by  either  side  are  deducted  as  soon  as  each  hand  is  played  out,  and 
the  side  who  cancel  the  score  first,  wins.  When  a  bid  is  made,  the 
suit  must  be  declared ;  but  it  is  not  obligatory  to  lead  the  suit  de- 
clared. In  other  respects  six-handed  Euchre  is  identical  with  French 
Euchre. 

Sometimes  the  two  Sevens  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pack,  and 
the  successful  bidder  permitted  to  discard  two  indifferent  cards  and 
take  into  his  hand  the  two  cards  remaining  undealt. 

An  interesting  variation  is  where  the  Joker  is  introduced.  After 
the  hands  are  all  dealt,  three  cards  remain  over;  these  cards  are 
called  the  '*  Widow  ".  Any  player  who  makes  the  highest  bid  has 
the  privilege  of  looking  at  the  Widow  and  selecting  as  many  cards 
as  he  chooses  from  it ;  discarding  a  similar  number  from  his  hand. 
He  may  select  one  or  more,  or  he  need  not  take  any. 
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fiCARTE. 

I  game  of  ;£cart6  is  played  by  two  persons.  A  pack  of  cards 
ured  from  which  the  Sixes,  Fives,  Fours,  Threes,  and  Twos 
een  thrown  out.     It  is  more  convenient  to  have  two  packs. 

Dealing. 

players  having  cut  for  deal,  the  pack  is  shuffled,  and  the  non- 
cuts  it.     The  dealer  reunites  the  packets,  and  gives  five  cards 

player.  The  cards  are  not  dealt  singly,  but  by  two  at  a  time 
,  and  then  by  three  at  a  time  to  each,  or  vice  versd.  In 
ver  manner  the  dealer  commences  to  distribute  the  cards  he 
mtinue,  t,  e.,  he  must  not  deal  at  one  time  two  and  three,  and 
lier  three  and  two. 

eleventh  card,  now  the  top  of  the  pack,  is  turned  up  for 
.  Should  it  happen  to  be  a  King,  the  dealer  marks  one; 
ise  the  turn-up  is  of  no  value ;  it  merely  indicates  the  trump 

that  deal.  The  remainder  of  the  pack  after  the  trump  card 
id  up  is  called  the  stock.  The  stock  should  be  placed  to  the 
i  left.     {Sec  also  Laws  i  to  22.) 

Discarding. 

players  now  look  at  their  hands.  Should  the  non-dealer  be 
\  with  his  cards,  he  may  at  once  proceed  to  play  them.  But 
msider  it  to  his  advantage  to  exchange  any  or  all  of  them, 
oseSf  saying,  "I  propose,"  or  "Cards  ". 
e  non -dealer  propose,  the  dealer  has  the  option  of  accepting 
nng.  If  he  accept,  he  may  change  any  or  all  of  his  cards, 
signifies  his  intention  of  doing  so  by  saying,  **I  accept,"  or 
many?  "  But  if  the  dealer  is  satisfied  with  his  hand,  he  re- 
)  give  cards,  saying,  "I  refuse,"  or  **Play". 
e  non-dealer  play  without  proposing,  the  dealer  must  also 
thout  exchanging  any  cards. 

n  a  proposal  is  accepted,  the  non-dealer  separates  from  his 
le  number  of  cards  he  desires  to  exchange,  and  places  them 
wnward  on  the  table  to  his  right,  at  the  same  time  naming 
mher  discarded.     The  dealer  also  puts  OMl  \i\s  ^scax^,  «rA 

to  his  right,  keeping  it  separate  from  \v\s  aANWS^-^^^  ^^s»- 
ae  tramp  card  is  put  aside,  and  l\\e  caida  xec\v3:\t^^>o^  \Jcsfc 
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non-dealer  to  restore  the  number  in  hand  to  five  again  are  given 
from  the  top  of  the  stock.     The  dealer  then  helps  himself  to  tb< 
number  he  has  discarded. 

If  the  non-dealer  be  still  dissatisfied,  he  may  propose  a  secon<i 
time,  saying,  "Again,"  and  the  dealer  may  accept  or  refuse  as  be- 
fore ;  and  so  on  until  the  non-dealer  has  a  hand  that  he  wishes  to 
play,  or  until  the  dealer  refuses.     {^See  also  Laws  26  to  38.) 

Marking  the  King. 

After  the  discard  (or,  if  there  is  no  discard,  after  the  deal),  the 
non-dealer,  if  he  holds  the  King  of  trumps  in  his  hand,  should  an* 
nounce  it,  saying,  **I  have  the  King,"  or  "King",  and  mark  one. 
He  must  announce  the  King  before  playing  a  card,  unless  the  card 
first  played  is  the  King,  when  he  may  announce  it  at  any  time  before 
the  dealer  plays  to  it. 

If  the  dealer  have  the  King  of  trumps  in  his  hand,  he  similarly 
announces  it,  and  marks  one.  If  it  is  the  card  he  first  plays,  he 
may  announce  it  at  any  time  before  he  plays  a  second  card.  {Set 
also  Laws  22  to  25.) 

Playing. 

The  players  having  discarded  or  not,  as  they  think  proper,  the 
■    non-dealer  leads  any  card  he  chooses.     His  adversary  plays  a  card 
to  it ;  the  two  cards  thus  played  constitute  a  trick. 

The  second  player  must  not  renounce  if  he  holds  a  card  of  the  suit 
led — u  e.y  he  is  bound  to  follow  suit,  if  able;  and  he  must  win  the 
trick  if  he  can.  The  highest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick. 
The  cards  rank  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  the  highest, 
King,  Queen,  Knave,  Ace,  Ten,  Nine,  Eigjit,  Seven.  Trumps  win 
other  suits.  Failing  the  suit  led,  the  second  player,  if  he  has  a 
trump,  must  win  the  trick  by  trumping.  The  winner  of  the  trick 
leads  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till  the  hand  is  played  out.  {See  alsc 
Laws  39*043.) 

Scoring. 

The  score  accrues  from  turning  up  or  holding  the  King,  as  before 
explained,  and  from  winning  the  majority  of  tricks. 

The  player  who  wins  three  tricks  out  of  the  five  gains  the  paint 

and  scores  one.     If  he  wins  all  five  tricks  he  gains  the  vole,  an< 

scores  two.     Winning  four  tricks  is  no  better  than  winning  three. 

If  the  non-dealer  play  without  proposmg,  axid  iaaiXs  Xo  xlftsl^RA  >^' 

tricks,  his  adversary  scores  two,  just  the  same  as  \}ia.a\3i^\^fc\ia^N 
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Losing  the  vole  is  of  no  further  consequence  in  this  case, 
her  the  adversary  makes  three  tricks  or  five  he  scores  two. 
irly,  if  the  dealer  refuses  cards,  and  fails  to  win  three  tricks, 
rsary  scores  two. 
ale  as  to  playing  without  proposing,  and  as  to  refusing,  only 

0  the  first  proposal  or  refusal  in  each  hand.  Playing  with- 
osing  a  second  time,  or  refusing  a  second  proposal,  does  not 
ly  penalty. 

ame  is  five  up :  i.  ^.,  the  player  who  first  obtains  five  wins 

reement  singles,  doubles,  and  trebles  may  be  played,  and 
ilso,  as  at  Whist,  if  preferred,  the  player  winning  two  games 
ree  winning  the  rubber,  and  adding  two  to  his  score  for  the 
»oints. 

a  series  of  games  is  played,  the  deal  is  generally  alternate, 
cut  for  deal  being  made  at  the  end  of  a  game,  unless  the 
is  agreed.  But,  if  rubbers  are  played,  the  players  cut  for 
le  end  of  each  rubber. 

»re  is  most  conveniently  marked  by  means  of  counters,  four 
quired  by  each  player.  The  score  should  be  marked  to  the 
right ;  and  the  counters  not  in  use  should  be  placed  to  his 
\nd  see  Laws  46  to  51.) 

THE  LAWS  OF  fiCARTfi. 

>llowing  Laws  of  ficart^  were  edited  by  "Cavendish,"  and 
ne  slight  alteration  were  adopted  by  the  Turf,  Portland, 
ly  all  the  clubs  of  any  importance  in  England. 

Shuffling. 

ch  player  has  a  right  to  shuffle  both  his  own  and  his  adver- 

ick.     The  dealer  has  the  right  to  shuffle  last. 

e  pack  must  not  be  shuffled  below  the  table,  nor  in  such  a 

as  to  expose  the  faces  of  the  cards,  nor  during  the  play  of 

i. 

Cutting. 

:ut  must  consist  of  at  least  two  cards,  and  at  least  two  must 

1  the  lower  packet. 

player  exposing  more  than  one  card  when  cutting  for  deal 
&gain. 

player  who  cuts  the  highest  tcBxXJk  cai^  ^<&i5i^,  wA\^ 
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choice  of  cards  and  seats.     The  choice  determines  both  seats  and|n:^ 
cards  during  the  play. 

6.  The  cut  for  deal  holds  good  even  if  the  pack  be  incorrect^ 

7.  If  in  cutting  to  the  dealer  a  card  be  exposed,  there  must  be  a 
fresh  cut. 

Dealing. 

8.  The  dealer  must  give  five  cards  to  his  adversary  and  five  to 
himself,  by  two  at  a  time  to  each,  and  then  by  three  at  a  time  to 
each,  or  vice  versd.  The  dealer,  having  selected  the  order  in  which 
he  will  distribute  the  cards,  must  not  change  it  during  that  game; 
nor  may  he  change  it  at  the  commencement  of  any  subsequent  game, 
unless  he  inform  the  non-dealer  before  the  pack  is  cut. 

9.  If  the  dealer  give  more  or  less  than  five  cards  to  his  adversary 
or  to  himself,  or  do  not  adhere  to  the  order  of  distribution  first 
selected,  and  the  error  be  discovered  before  the  trump  card  is  turned, 
the  non-dealer,  before  he  looks  at  his  hand,  may  require  the  dealer 
to  rectify  the  error,  or  may  claim  a  fresh  deal. 

10.  The  hands  having  been  dealt,  the  dealer  must  turn  up  for 
trumps  the  top  card  of  those  remaining. 

11.  If  the  dealer  turn  up  more  than  one  card,  the  non-dealer,  be- 
fore he  looks  at  his  hand,  may  choose  which  of  the  exposed  cards 
shall  be  the  trump,  or  may  claim  a  fresh  deal.  Should  the  non- 
dealer  have  looked  at  his  hand,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal. 

12.  If,  before  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  a  faced  card  be  dis- 
covered in  the  pack,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal. 

13.  If  the  dealer  expose  any  of  his  own  cards,  the  deal  stands 
good.  If  he  expose  any  of  his  adversary's  cards,  the  non-dealer, 
before  he  looks  at  his  hand,  may  claim  a  fresh  deal. 

14.  If  a  player  deal  out  of  his  turn,  or  with  his  adversary's  pack, 
and  the  error  be  discovered  before  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  the 
deal  is  void.  After  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  it  is  too  late  to 
rectify  the  error,  and  if  the  adversary's  pack  has  been  dealt  with,  the 
packs  remain  changed. 

15.  If,  after  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  and  before  proposing, 
or,  if  there  is  no  proposal,  before  playing,  it  be  discovered  that  the 
non -dealer  has  more  than  five  cards,  he  may  claim  a  fresh  deal. 
Should  the  non-dealer  not  claim  a  fresh  deal,  he  discards  the  super- 
fluous cards,  and  the  dealer  is  not  entitled  to  see  them. 

16.  If,  after  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  and  \ieioie  ^To^osai^, 
^/>  fftAere  is  no  proposal,  before  playing,  it  be  ^scoveied  Oa»X  \3tifc 
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Ikon-dealer  has  less  than  five  cards,  he  may  have  his  hand  completed 

irom  the  stock,  or  may  claim  a  fresh  deal. 

17.  If,  after  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  and  before  the  dealer 
accepts  or  refuses,  or,  if  there  is  no  proposal,  before  he  plays,  it  be 
discovered  that  he  has  dealt  himself  more  than  five  cards,  the  non- 
dealer  may  claim  a  fresh  deal.  Should  he  not  claim  a  fresh  deal,  he 
draws  the  superfluous  cards  from  the  dealer's  hand.  Should  the 
dealer  have  taJcen  up  his  hand,  the  non-dealer  is  entitled  to  look  at 
the  cards  he  draws. 

18.  If,  after  the  trump  card  is  turned  up,  and  before  the  dealer 
.  accepts  or  refuses,  or,  if  there  is  no  proposal,  before  he  plays,  it  be 
I    discovered  that  the  dealer  has  less  than  five  cards,  the  non-dealer 

may  permit  the  dealer  to  complete  his  hand  from  the  stock,  or  may 
claim  a  fresh  deal. 

19.  If  a  fresh  deal  be  not  claimed  when  the  wrong  number  of 
cards  are  dealt,  the  dealer  cannot  mark  the  King  turned  up. 

20.  If  the  non-dealer  play  without  taking  cards,  and  it  be  then 
discovered  that  he  has  more  or  less  than  five  cards,  there  must  be  a 
fresh  deal. 

21.  If  the  dealer  play  without  taking  cards,  and  it  be  then  dis- 
covered that  he  has  more  or  less  than  five  cards,  his  adversary  may 
claim  a  fresh  deal. 

Marking  the  King. 

22.  If  a  King  be  turned  up,  the  dealer  is  entitled  to  mark  it  at 
any  time  before  the  trump  card  of  the  next  deal  is  turned  up. 

23.  If  either  player  hold  the  King  of  trumps,  he  must  announce 
it  before  playing  his  first  card,  or  he  loses  the  right  to  mark  it. 
It  is  not  Sufficient  to  mark  the  King  held  in  hand  without  announc- 
ing it. 

24.  If  the  King  be  the  card  first  led,  it  may  be  announced  at  any 
time  prior  to  its  being  played  to.  If  the  King  be  the  card  first 
played  by  the  dealer,  he  may  announce  it  at  any  time  before  he  plays 

25.  If  a  player  not  holding  the  King  announce  it,  and  fail  to  de- 
i  clare  his  error  before  he  has  played  a  card,  the  adversary  may  cor- 
rect the  score,  and  has  the  option  of  requiring  the  hands  to  be  played 
over  again,  notwithstanding  that  he  may  have  abandoned  his  hand. 
If  the  offender  win  the  point  he  marks  nothing ;  if  he  win  the  vole 
he  mvLrks  only  one;  if  be  win  the  point  when  Yiis  aAvwsw^  \ks& 

phjred  without  proposing,  or  has  refused  the  first  pTopos«X»\iftift»xVs 
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only  one.     Bat  if  the  adversary  himself  hold  the  King,  there  is  do  I 
penalty.  I  ^ 

Proposing,  Accepting,  and  Refusing.  1  an< 

26.  If  a  player  propose,  he  cannot  retract ;  nor  can  he  alter  the  I 

number  of  cards  asked  for.  I  ^^ 

[The  elder  hand  may  **  propose",  /".  ^.,  ask  for  cards,  as  often  as  he  pleases.  1'  I 
the  dealer  is  not  content  with  his  own  hand,  he  will  give  cards,  but  after  the  fir<t  |  If 
proposal,  it  is  entirely  at  his  own  option  whether  or  not  to  do  so.  ] 

27.  The  dealer,  having  accepted  or  refused,  cannot  retract.  The  I  a« 
dealer,  if  required,  must  inform  his  adversary  how  many  cards  he  I  II 
has  taken.  1  t: 

Discarding. 

28.  Each  player,  before  taking  cards,  must  put  his  discard  face 
downward  on  the  table,  apart  from  the  stock  and  from  his  adver- 
sary's discard.     Cards  once  discarded  must  not  be  looked  at. 

29.  If  the  non-dealer  take  more  cards  than  he  has  discarded,  and 
mix  any  of  them  with  his  hand,  the  dealer  may  claim  a  fresh  deal 
If  the  dealer  elect  to  play  the  hand,  he  draws  the  superfluous  cards 
from  the  non-dealer's  hand.  Should  the  non-dealer  have  taken  up 
any  of  the  cards  given  him,  the  dealer  is  entitled  to  look  at  the  cards 
he  draws. 

30.  If  the  non-dealer  ask  for  less  cards  than  he  has  discarded,  the 
dealer  counts  as  tricks  all  cards  which  cannot  be  played  to. 

31.  If  the  dealer  give  his  adversary  more  cards  than  he  has  asked 
for,  the  non-dealer  may  claim  a  fresh  deal.  If  the  non-dealer  elect 
to  play  the  hand,  he  discards  the  superfluous  cards,  and  the  dealer 
is  not  entitled  to  see  them. 

32.  If  the  dealer  give  his  adversary  less  cards  than  he  has  asked 
for,  the  non-dealer  may  claim  a  fresh  deal.  If  the  non-dealer  elect 
to  play  the  hand,  he  has  it  completed  from  the  stock. 

33.  If  the  dealer  give  himself  more  cards  than  he  has  discarded, 
and  mix  any  of  them  with  his  hand,  the  non-dealer  may  claim  a  fresh 
deal.  If  the  non-dealer  elect  to  play  the  hand,  he  draws  the  super- 
fluous cards  from  the  dealer's  hand.  Should  the  dealer  have  taken 
up  any  of  the  cards  he  has  given  himself,  the  non-dealer  is  entitled 
to  look  at  the  cards  he  draws. 

34.  If  the  dealer  give  himself  less  cards  than  he  has  discarded,  he 
Jnay,  before  playing,  complete  his  hand  from  the  stock.  If  the 
dealer  play  with  less  than  five  cards,  the  non-dealer  counts  as  tricks 
■U  cards  which  cannot  be  played  to. 

35»  If  a  faced  card  be  found  in  the  stock  after  discarding,  both 
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layers  have  a  right  to  see  it.  The  faced  card  must  be  thrown  aside, 
id  the  next  card  given  instead. 

36.  If,  in  giving  the  cards,  any  of  the  non-dealer's  are  exposed, 
has  the  option  of  taking  them ;  should  the  non-dealer  refuse 
im,  they  must  be  thrown  aside  and  the  next  cards  given  instead, 
the  dealer  expose  any  of  his  own  cards,  he  must  take  them. 
7.  If,  after  giving  the  cards,  the  dealer  turn  up  a  card  in  error, 
hough  it  were  the  trump  card,  he  cannot  refuse  another  discard, 
nother  be  demanded,  the  non-dealer  has  the  option  of  taking  the 
)sed  card. 

\.  If  the  dealer  accept  when  there  are  not  sufficient  cards  left  in 
stock  to  enable  the  players  to  exchange  as  many  cards  as  they 
1,  the  non-dealer  is  entitled  to  exchange  as  many  as  he  asked  for, 
F  there  are  not  enough,  as  many  as  there  are  left,  and  the  dealer 
:  play  his  hand ;  the  dealer  is  at  liberty  to  accept,  conditionally, 
lere  being  cards  enough  in  the  stock. 

Playing. 

.  A  card  led  in  turn  cannot  be  taken  up  again.  A  card  played 
lead  may  be  taken  up  again  to  save  a  revoke  or  to  correct  the 
•  of  not  winning  a  trick  when  able,  and  then  only  prior  to 
lier  card  being  led. 

.  If  a  card  be  led  out  of  turn,  it  may  be  taken  up  again,  prior  to 
eing  played  to ;  after  it  has  been  played  to,  the  error  cannot  be 
Red. 

.  If  the  leader  name  one  suit  and  play  another,  the  adversary 
play  to  the  card  led,  or  may  require  the  leader  to  play  the  suit 
;d.  If  the  leader  have  none  of  the  suit  named,  the  card  led 
ot  be  withdrawn. 

.  If  a  player  abandon  his  hand  when  he  has  not  made  a  trick, 
dversary  is  entitled  to  mark  the  vole.  If  a  player  abandon  his 
after  he  has  made  one  or  two  tricks,  his  adversary  is  entitled 
ark  a  point.  But  if  a  player  throw  down  his  cards,  claiming  to 
;,  the  hand  is  not  abandoned,  and  there  is  no  penalty. 

Revoking  and  Not  Winning  the  Trick. 

.  If  a  player  renounce  when  he  holds  a  card  of  the  suit  led,  or 
)layer  fail  to  win  the  trick  when  able,  his  adversary  has  the  op- 
of  Teqnirjng  the  hands  to  be  played  again,  notwithstanding  that 
lyhave  abandoned  his  hand.     If  the  offendet  mn  0\e  ^ovaX.,\\fc 
nothing;  if  he  win  the  vole,  he  marks  oiA^  oiie\  MV'fc^wvEL 
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the  point  when  his  adversary  has  played  without  proposing,  or  has 
refused  the  first  proposal,  he  marks  only  one.  Should  the  card 
played  in  error  be  taken  up  again  prior  to  another  card  being  led  (as 
provided  by  Law  39),  there  is  no  penalty. 

Calling  for  New  Cards. 

44.  A  player  may  call  for  new  cards  at  his  own  expense,  at  any 
time  before  the  pack  is  cut  for  the  next  deal.  He  must  call  for  two 
new  packs,  of  which  the  dealer  has  choice. 

Incorrect  Packs. 

45.  If  a  pack  be  discovered  to  be  incorrect,  redundant,  or  imper- 
fect, the  deal  in  which  the  discovery  is  made  is  void;  all  preceding 
deals  stand  good. 

Scoring. 

46.  The  game  is  five  up.  By  agreement,  the  game  may  count  a 
treble  if  the  adversary  has  not  scored ;  a  double  if  he  has  scored  one 
or  two ;  a  single  if  he  has  scored  three  or  four. 

47.  A  player  turning  up  a  King,  or  holding  the  King  of  trumps 
in  his  hand,  is  entitled  to  mark  one.     {^See  Laws  22  to  25.) 

48.  A  player  winning  the  point  is  entitled  to  mark  one ;  a  player 
winning  the  vole  is  entitled  to  mark  two. 

49.  If  the  non-dealer  play  without  proposing,  and  fail  to  win  the 
point,  his  adversary  is  entitled  to  mark  two.  If  the  dealer  refuse 
the  first  proposal,  and  fail  to  win  the  point,  the  non-dealer  is  entitled 
to  mark  two.  These  scores  apply  only  to  the  first  proposal  or  re- 
fusal in  a  hand,  and  only  to  the  point,  the  score  for  the  vole  being 
unaffected. 

50.  If  a  player  omit  to  mark  his  score,  he  may  rectify  the  omis- 
sion at  any  time  before  the  trump  card  of  the  next  deal  is  turned  up. 

51.  An  admitted  overscore  can  be  taken  down  at  any  time  during 
the  game. 

Bystanders. 

52.  If  the  players  declare  to  play  English  EcarU,  bystanders, 
whether  betting  or  not,  are  not  allowed  to  make  any  remark ;  nor  tc 
draw  attention  to  errors  in  the  score ;  nor  to  advise  on  the  play ; 
nor  to  play  out  the  game  of  a  player  who  resigns. 

53.  Bystanders  at  English  £cart^,  calling  attention  to  any  error  01 
oversight,  and  thereby  affecting  the  score,  ixvay  "be  ca2\^  xx^ti  > 

pAyall  stakes  and  bets  of  the  player  whose  roXexesX  \^  ^xe^vx^cvsi 
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ffected.     A  bystander,  by  agreement  between  the  players,  may  de- 
ide  any  question. 

54.  At  French  J^carte,  those  covering  the  stakes  may  draw  atten- 
tion to  errors  in  the  score ;  may  advise  the  player  they  are  backing; 
or  may  play  out  the  game  of  a  player  who  resigns.  Advice  must  be 
given  by  pointing  only ;  neither  cards  nor  suit  may  be  named.  The 
player  is  at  liberty  to  follow  the  advice  or  not. 

5S.  Bettors  must  not  look  over  the  hand  of  a  player  against  whom 
they  are  betting. 

Illustrative  Game. 

A  and  Y  will  now  play  a  game  of  £cart^. 

Two  packs  of  different  color  or  pattern,  say,  a  red  or  a  white 
[  pack,  are  used.     From  these  packs  the  cards  from  Two  to  Six  are 
•  extracted.     A  and  Y  cut  for  deal ;  A  cuts  the  Knave,  Y  the  Ace. 
I  A  therefore  deals,  as  Knave  is  in  this  game  higher  than  Ace. 
I     The  cards  having  been  shuffled,  A  gives  the  pack  to  Y  to  be  cut. 


Trump. 


A 

i 

1 

© 

0 

^^^ 

9 

^«,^ 
9 

9    9 

Y 

1 

OOOO 

0  0 
oooo 

0    0 
0    0 

First  Hand.    Before  the  ^cart. 


A  then  deals  three  cards  to  his  adversary,  three  to  himself,  then  two 
to  his  adversary  and  two  to  himself,  and  turns  up  the  King  of  Spades. 
"I  mark  the  King,"  says  A  {see  Law  22). 

A  does  not  look  at  his  cards,  but  waits  to  see  what  his  adversary 
will  do.     Y  looks  at  his  hand,  and  says,  "I  propose."     A  looks  at 


Trump. 


kill 


9  s? 


a\  k 


^> 


First  Hand,    After  the  £cakt. 


! 
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his  hand,  and  finds  in  it  Queen,  Knave,  Ace  of  Spades,  the  Ace  ol 
Diamonds,  and  the  Eight  of  Hearts.  A  has  the  trick  now  to  a  cer*; 
tainty,  and  cannot  lose  it  by  accepting,  the  low  Heart  being  the  weak 
point  in  his  hand.  The  hand  of  Y  was  Ten  of  Spades,  King  of 
Hearts,  Ten  and  Seven  of  Diamonds,  and  Nine  of  Clubs.  Y  takes; 
three  cards ;  A  takes  two.  Y  takes  in  the  King  of  Diamonds,  the 
Seven  of  Spades,  and  the  Seven  of  Hearts ;  A  takes  in  the  Nine  and  | 
Eight  of  Spades,  and  must  win  the  vole. 

Y  now  deals,  and  turns  the  Nine  of  Clubs  as  trumps.     A  looks  at 
his  hand,  and  finds  in  it  the  King  and  Ace  of  Diamonds,  the  Eigiit 


Trump. 


<^gf  * 

A 

m 

0 

tJMk. 

Ml 

Y 

H 

^^^ 
9 

9     9 

9 
9     9 

9    9 

^ 

4» 
4,    4. 

4» 
4.^4. 

V 

4>    4> 

Second  Hand. 


and  Seven  of  Hearts,  and  the  Ten  of  Spades.  A  proposes.  Y  looks 
at  his  hand,  and  finds  King,  Queen,  Knave  of  Spades,  Eight  and 
Seven  of  Clubs.  *'Play,"  says  Y,  and  he  wins  the  vole.  Score: 
Y==2;  A  =  3. 

With  such  a  hand  as  Y  held,  to  accept  the  proposal  would  have 
been  wrong,  the  chances  being  in  his  favor. 

A  now  deals,  and  turns  Knave  of  Diamonds.  Y  looks  at  his 
cards,  and  finds  they  consist  of  Queen,  Ten  of  Diamonds,  Ten  an^ 


Trump.      ^ 


m 

<;? 

1 

0    0 

0% 

M 

oooo 

0  0 

oooo 

4*  -•-'T* 

4» 
4» 

4.^4. 

9?    9 

Third  Hand. 


Eight  of  Clubs,  and  Eight  of  Hearts.     He  elects  to  play  withoi 
proposing.     A^s.  haijd  consists  of  )^Txa\e  ol  CVo^i^,  Kee,  YwXk»Nt,'\' 
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ieAi 


Hearts,  and  Eight  of  Diamonds.     Y  may  now  win  or  lose  the 
t,  according  to  the  cards  he  leads. 
\i  he  led  Queen,  then  Ten  of  Diamonds,  he  would  lose  the  point. 
he  led  Ten  of  Clubs,  he  would  win  the  point.     The  reader  should 
e  the  cards  and  play  out  these  hands. 
We  will  suppose  that  Y  played  correctly  and  won  the  point ;  the 
e  stands  at  three  all. 
\\.  y^  now  Y's  turn  to  deal.     We  will  suppose  that  he  does  so,  and 
▼ins  the  point ;  the  game  is  then,  Y  =  4 ;  A  =  3. 

A  now  deals,  and  turns  the  Nine  of  Diamonds.     Y's  hand  consists 
of  Qneen,  Knave  of  Diamonds,  King,  Queen,  Ace  of  Spades.     Y 


Trump. 


Fourth  Hand. 


elects  to  play.  A  looks  at  his  hand,  and  finds  in  it  the  King,  Ace 
of  Diamonds,  the  Ace  of  Hearts,  the  King  of  Clubs,  and  the  Eight 
of  Spades. 

Y  must  win  the  game  if  he  play  correctly ;  but,  being  anxious  to 
win  more  tricks  than  are  necessary,  he  loses  it  by  reckless  play.  Y 
leads  King  of  Spades,  on  which  A  plays  Eight  of  Spades,  without 
narking  the  King.  A  does  this  because  Y,  having  played  without 
proposing,  will  lose  two  if  he  lose  the  point.  To  mark  the  King 
will  be  useless,  if  Y  win  the  point ;  hence  A  conceals  from  Y  the 
fact  of  his  holding  the  King.  Y  plays  incautiously,  and  leads  as  his 
second  lead  Queen  of  Diamonds ;  A  wins  with  King  of  Diamonds, 
and  leads  King  of  Clubs,  which  Y  trumps,  and  leads  Queen  of 
Spades,  which  A  trumps,  and  leads  Ace  of  Hearts,  which  wins  the 
game. 

If  Y  had  followed  his  first  lead  with  Queen  of  Spades,  he  must 
have  won  the  game ;  but,  imagining  that  A  could  not  hold  the  King, 
because  he  did  not  mark  it,  he  played  feebly,  and  lost  the  game. 

This  example  vnW  give  some  idea,  of  the  play  of  a  liacid,  aiid.  ol  l\v& 

different  results  which  follow  the  correct  and  incoTxecX  ^\a^  Ckl  ^n^^ 
jUre  cards. 


\ 
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JeUX  DF   RfeGT.E. 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  scientific  ficart^  players  on  what  are  termed! 
jetix  de  regie,  that  is,  hands  which  ought  to  be  played  without  "pro-j 
posing"  or  ''accepting".  When  the  cards  held  by  a  player  are  sol 
good  that  he  cannot  fail  to  win  three  tricks  unless  his  adversary  hold! 
two  trumps,  it  is  the  rule  to  play  without  proposing.  It  is  easy,  byj 
an  examination  of  the  five  cards,  to  at  once  perceive  how  the  trick 
mast  be  won,  unless  the  adversary  hold  two  trumps.  Here  area] 
few  examples : — 

King,  Queen,  Knave  of  Spades,  Eight  of  Hearts  (trumps),  Eigttj 
of  Diamonds.  Lead  King  of  Spades;  if  not  trumped,  follow  with  | 
Queen,  etc. 

With  three  trumps,  play  without  proposing. 

With  two  trumps,  if  the  other  cards  belong  to  one  suit,  or  with 
two  cards  of  one  suit,  one  of  which  is  the  King  or  Queen. 

Play  if  holding  only  one  trump,  provided  the  other  cards  are  four 
of  one  suit,  one  being  a  King ;  or  three  cards  of  one  suit,  one  being 
a  King  or  Queen,  and  the  fifth  card  being  a  King  or  Queen. 

Play  with  no  trump  if  three  Queens  are  held,  or  four  court  cards. 

When  playing  these  hands  (and  they  apply  mainly  to  the  leader) 
it  is  important  to  remember  the  disadvantage  that  follows  leading 
from  a  suit  of  two,  when  one  is  a  high,  the  other  a  much  lower,  card, 
and  the  advantage  of  leading  from  a  suit  of  two  when  these  are  in 
sequence. 

Take  the  following  hands  as  examples : — 

A  holds  Queen  of  Clubs,  Queen  of  Diamonds,  Queen  and  Eigbt 
of  Hearts,  and  Eight  of  Spades,  Spades  being  trumps. 


Trump. 


Fifth  Hand. 


Y  holds  King  and  Nine  of  Hearts,  Nine  and  Seven  of  Diamonds ^ 
and  Nine  of  Spades, 
Jf  A  h^d  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  he  vnxxsx  \QSfi  t\ift^oYB!t,  Itfi\B»s^s^ 
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)wY  plays.     If,  however,  he  lead  either  of  his  single  Queens,  hr 
i^/win  the  point,  if  Y,  after  winning  the  Queen  of  Clubs,  lead  the 
^ing  of  Hearts. 

Again,  A  holds  Queen,  Ten,  of  Spades ;  Knave,  Ten,  of  Hearts ; 
fen  of  Diamonds  ;   Diamonds  being  trumps. 

V  holds  Knave,  Seven,  of  Spades ;  Seven  of  Hearts ;  and  Knave, 
Eight,  of  Diamonds. 


Trump. 


Ooo 

O     O 


Sixth  Hand. 


If  A  lead  the  Queen  of  Spades,  he  loses  the  trick.  If  he  lead 
Knave  and  then  Ten  of  Hearts,  he  wins  the  trick. 

From  these  examples,  it  will  be  evident  that  cards  in  sequence, 
or  single  cards,  are  better  as  leads  than  one  high  card,  and  then  a 
small  one  of  a  two-card  suit.  Also  it  is  desirable  that  the  adversary 
should  be  the  leader  when  the  third  lead  occurs. 

What  is  called  being  "put  to  a  card  ",  is,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 
The  following  will  serve  as  an  example : — 

A  holds  King,  Knave,  Ten,  of  Hearts ;  Queen  of  Diamonds,  and 


♦a* 

r 

frump 

[Y*s  hand,  unknown.] 


Seventh  Hand. 


Knave  of  Spades  (Clubs  trumps).     A  proposes,  and  is  refused.     Hj 
may  now  conclude  that  Y  has  two  trumps,  at  least. 
A  leads  the  King  of  Hearts,   which  wins ;  t\Yeiv  Yov^iNt,  >«\v^ 
tf'ias,     Jf  Y  hold  Ace  of  Hearts,  A  must  lose  l\ve  poiivl.     \l,  > 
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ever,  Y  hold  either  a  Diamond  lower  than  the  Queen,  or  a  Sp^*^ 
lower  than  the  Knave,  A  may  win,  if  he  keep  the  right  card;  i^' 
however,  A  play  a  third  Heart,  and  this  is  tramped,  and  Y  ^W* 
say,  Queen  of  trumps,  A  must  discard  either  his  Queen  of  DiamoO*^ 
or  his  Knave  of  Spades,  and  he  has  no  guide  as  to  which  to  discar<^' 
Instead,  therefore,  of  playing  the  third  Heart,  lead  either  the  Di*' 
mond  or  the  Spade,  and  thus  avoid  being  "put  to  a  card  ". 

The  dealer  has  the  option  of  refusing  or  accepting ;  before  doing 
either,  he  should  not  only  consider  well  the  cards  in  his  hand,  but 
the  state  of  the  score. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  player  who  may  hold  the  trick  for  certainty 
to  propose  in  the  hopes  of  being  refused,  in  order  that  he  may,  by 


Trump. 


Eighth  Hand. 


winning  the  trick,  score  two.     If  this  occurred  at  the  score  of  three, 
the  results  would  be  fatal. 

As  a  general  rule,  refuse  if  only  two  cards  can  be  discarded.  A 
King  or  a  trump  should  not  be  discarded  in  the  first  instance. 

With  three  trumps,  refuse  unless  the  King  of  trumps  is  one  of 
the  three,  when  there  is  a  great  chance  that  the  cards  taken  in  may 
enable  the  vole  to  be  won. 

With  only  one  trump  and  one  King,  no  matter  what  the  other 
suits  may  be,  if  not  having  a  card  higher  than  a  Ten,  accept  But 
with  one  trump,  two  Queens  guarded,  or  a  King  and  Queen  guarded, 
refuse.  Although  in  many  cases,  where  it  is  the  rule  to  play,  it  is 
two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  player  winning  the  point,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  he  will  always  win.  Hemay  win  twice  out  of  three 
times,  but  it  is  possible  for  the  adversary  to  hold  exceptionally  good 
cards,  and  to  win  the  point  against  the  j'fu  de  regie.  For  example, 
A  holds  Queen,  Ace,  and  Seven  of  Hearts  (trumps).  King  of  Spades, 
King  of  Diamonds,  and,  of  course,  pVays  -wVOaoxjX  ^xo^^vcv^.  '"l 
Iiolds  King,  Knave,  ^ine,  and  Ei^hX  ol  U^«i:\^>  wx^^V^t^  ^"^  ^>^ 
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wd  most  win  the  point ;  but  for  A  to  propose  would  have  been 

wrong,  his  hand  being  strong  enough  to  win  four  times  out  of  five. 

When  a  player  proposes,  and  is  refused,  he  may  form  an  estimate 

^i  the  suit  or  suits  out  of  trumps  in  which  his  adversary  is  likely  to 

be  strong.     Suppose  A,   the  non-dealer,    hold   Queen,    Knave  of 

Spades,  Ace  of  Hearts,  Seven  of  Clubs,  and  Knave  of  Diamonds 

(tramps).     The  probabilities  are  that  Y  is  strong  in  Hearts  and 

Clubs,  or  holds  two  trumps.     The  Queen  of  Spades  in  this  case 

should,  of  course,  be  led ;  and,  if  it  win,  should  be  followed  by  the 

Knave. 

There  are  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  lead  a  single  losing  trump ; 
such  a  case  is  the  following,  where  the  object  is  to  get  the  lead  out 
of  one's  hand,  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  adversary  is  strong : 

A  holds  King,  Ten,  Eight  of  Hearts,  Ten  of  Spades,  and  Ten  of 
Diamonds  (trumps).  A  proposes,  and  Y  says,  "Play."  Y's  hand 
consisting  of  Queen,  Nine  of  Diamonds  (trumps).  Queen,  Nine, 
and  Seven  of  Hearts. 


Trump. 


9     9 

OOOO 

0  0 
oooo 

0     0 

OaO 
0^0 
0     0 

^ 

9?     9 

9     9 

Ninth  Hand. 


If  A  lead  any  card  except  the  Ten  of  Diamonds,  he  must  lose  the 
point.     If  he  play  the  Ten  of  Diamonds,  he  wins  the  point. 
The  reasoning  for  such  play  may  be  as  follows  : — 
Y  has  refused;  he  holds  probably  two  trumps  and  one  strong 
suit.     If  this  suit  be  Clubs  or  Spades,  the  trick  or  vole  will  probably 
be  lost.     If  the  suit  be  Hearts,  the  vole  is  certain  to  be  saved,  and 
the  trick  may  be  won.     Place  the  cards  as  given,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  A  leads  the  Ten  of  Diamonds,  Y  wins  with  the  Queen,  and 
then  must  lead  a  Heart  or  the  Nine  of  Diamonds.     If  the  Nine  of 
Diamonds  is  led,  A  discards  the  Eight  of  Hearts  ;  Y  wins  the  remain- 
ing three  tricks.     If  the  Queen  of  Hearts  be  led  by  Y,  A  wins  with 
King  of  Hearts,  and  then  leads  Ten  of  Spades,  which  Y  trumps,  and 
then  leads  a  Henrt,  and  loses  the  trick. 
Jt  is,  however,  a  very  unusual  proceedm^  to  ^\«i"^  oxxV  ^Vii>!Mj, 
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trump ;  yet,  as  is  evident  from  this  example,  there  are  cases  when, 
in  desperation,  it  must  be  done. 

When  a  player  has  the  certainty  of  winning  the  trick,  he  should 
never,  by  reckless  play,  run  the  risk  of  losing  it.  For  example,  A, 
having  proi>osed  and  been  accepted,  has  taken  cards  more  than  once, 
and  has  in  hand  King,  Knave  of  Spades  (trumps).  King  and  Seven 
of  Diamonds,  and  Queen  of  Hearts. 

A  declares  the  King,  and  leads  King  of  Diamonds,  which  wins. 
If  he  lead  anything  except  the  King  of  trumps,  he  must  win  the  trick. 
If  he  lead  the  King  of  trumps,  he  may  lose  it. 

No  one  can  expect  to  be  a  good  ficart6  player  without  knowing 
the  jeux  de  r^gle,  and  being  able  to  recognize  them  at  a  glance.  As 
an  aid  to  the  memory,  they>«jr  de  regie  may  be  classified  thus : — 

1.  All  hands  with  three  trumps. 

2.  Hands  with  two  trumps,  which  contain  also : 

a.  Three  cards  of  one  suit. 

b.  Two  cards  of  one  suit,  one  being  as  high  as  a  Queen. 

c.  Two  small  cards  of  one  suit,  the  fifth  card  being  a  King. 

d.  Hands  intermediate  between  b  and  c. 

e.  Three  cards  of  different  suits,  as  high  as  King,  Knave, 

and  a  small  card,  or  of  equivalent  trick-making  value. 

3.  Hands  with  one  trump,  which  contain  also : 

a.  A  tierce  major. 

b.  Four  cards  of  one  suit,  one  being  a  King. 

c.  Three  cards  of  one  suit,  one  being  as  high  as  a  Queen,  and 

the  fifth  card  being  a  Queen. 

4.  Hands  with  no  trump,  which  contain  four  court  cards,  or  three 
Queens. 

It  will  be  observed  that  (except  when  the  King  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration) the  value  of  the  trumps  does  not  influence  any  of  the 
hands  which  should  be  played  without  proposing.  The  reason  is 
that  it  is  scarcely  ever  the  game  to  lead  trumps  originally  with  two 
trumps,  neither  being  the  King.  The  general  scheme  of  the  game 
is  to  get  the  ifirst  force  on  the  dealer,  and  to  use  the  trumps  for 
trumping  his  winning  cards.  For  this  purpose  high  trumps  are  no 
better  than  low  ones. 

The  classification  of  the  jeux  de  regie  is  therefore  based  on  the 
number  of  trumps  held  and  not  on  their  value.     The  non-dealer 
should  be  guided  in  deciding  whether  to  propose  by  the  number  of 
tramps  he  holds,  and  by  the  value  of  the  p\ain  caids,  «ad\i^  vJVL"e.\Xvet 
they  belong  to  one  or  more  suits. 
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The  game  of  Piquet  *  is  played  by  two  persons,  with  a  pack  of 
thirty-two  cards — the  Sixes,  Fives,  Fours,  Threes,  and  Twos  being 
thrown  out  from  a  complete  pack.  It  is  convenient  to  have  two 
packs,  each  being  used  alternately. 

Dealing. 

The  players  cut  for  deal.  The  highest  has  choice.  The  order  of 
the  cards,  both  in  cutting  and  in  calling  and  playing,  is  Ace  (highest). 
King,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  Nine,  Eight,  Seven  (lowest). 

The  pack  is  then  cut  by  the  non-dealer,  or  elder  hand,  to  the 
dealer,  or  younger  hand,  who  reunites  the  packets  and  gives  the  top 
two  cards  to  his  adversary,  the  next  two  to  himself,  and  so  on,  deal- 
ing two  cards  at  a  time  to  each  player,  until  they  have  twelve  cards 
apiece.  Or  the  deal  may  be  by  three  at  a  time.  The  dealer  places 
the  undealt  cards  (called  the  stock),  eight  in  number,  face  downward 
on  the  table  between  the  players.     {See  also  Laws  i  to  17.) 

Discarding. 

The  players  then  look  at  their  hands  and  proceed  to  discard,  i.  e., 
to  put  out  such  cards  as  they  deem  advisable  (but  see  Carte  Blanche). 
They  then  take  in  an  equivalent  number  of  cards  from  the  stock. 
The  elder  hand  has  the  privilege  of  thus  exchanging  five  of  his 
cards.  He  may  take  any  less  number,  but  he  must  exchange  one. 
He  separates  his  discard  from  his  hand,  places  it  aside,  face  down- 
ward on  the  table,  and  takes  from  the  top  of  the  stock  the  number 
of  cards  discarded. 

If  the  elder  hand  takes  all  his  five  cards,  he  leaves  three  for  the 
younger  hand.  If  he  discards  less  than  five  cards  (leaving  more 
than  three  in  the  stock),  he  announces  the  fact  by  saying,  **I  only 
take  four," — or  three,  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be;  or,  *'I  leave  a 
card," — or  two,  or  more  cards,  as  the  case  may  be. 

When  the  elder  hand  discards  less  than  five  cards,  he  is  entitled  to 
look  at  the  cards  he  leaves.  For  example:  If  he  discards  four 
cards,  he  takes  the  top  four  cards  of  the  stock,  and  looks  at  the  fifth, 
the  one  left  on  the  top  of  the  stock  after  lie  has  taken  his  four.     If 

*  This  article  in  compiled  from  the  last  edition  oC  a  \eTV  X^qtou^  \xeaJC\^«.  ^v^ 
Piquet  by  *'  Cavendish. " 
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he  discards  but  three  cards,  he  may  similarly  lool:  at  the  two  cards 
left,  and  so  on.  He  returns  the  cards  thus  looked  at  to  the  topot 
the  stock  without  showing  them  to  his  adversary. 

The  younger  hand  has  the  privilege  of  discarding  three  cards.    He 
is  obliged  to  discard  one. 

If  the  elder  hand  has  left  any  of  his  cards,  the  younger  hand  may 
take  all  that  remain  in  the  stock,  discarding  an  equal  number.  Thus, 
if  the  elder  hand  has  left  one  card,  the  younger  may  take  four,  viz., 
the  one  left  and  his  own  three.  He  separates  his  discard  from  his 
hand,  and  lays  it  aside  as  explained  in  respect  of  the  elder  hand; 
and,  in  a  similar  way,  takes  his  cards  from  the  stock  after  the  elder 
hand  has  taken  in. 

Whether  the  elder  hand  takes  all  his  cards  or  not,  the  younger 
hand  must  take  his  cards  from  the  top  of  the  stock,  including  any 
card  or  cards  that  may  have  been  left  by  the  elder  hand.  For  in- 
stance, the  elder  hand  takes  four  cards ;  the  younger  hand  only  takes 
two,  and  leaves  two  cards.  He  must  take  the  card  left  by  the  elder 
hand  and  the  top  card  of  the  other  three,  and  must  leave  the  bottom 
two. 

If  the  younger  hand  leaves  any  cards,  he  announces  the  number 
left.  He  has  a  right  to  look  at  cards  he  leaves,  at  any  time  before 
he  plays  to  the  first  trick,  but  not  afterward.  He  must  declare 
whether  he  will  look  at  them  or  not  as  soon  as  the  elder  hand  has 
named  the  suit  he  will  first  lead  (which  he  generally  does  by  leading 
a  card).  If  the  younger  hand  looks  at  them,  or  at  any  of  them,  he 
must  also  show  all  that  are  left  to  the  elder  hand,  the  elder  hand 
first  naming  the  suit  he  will  lead.  If  the  younger  hand  elects  not 
to  look  at  the  cards  left,  the  elder  cannot  see  them. 

Cards  left  untaken,  and  not  looked  at,  must  be  kept  separate  from 
the  hands  and  discards. 

Each  player  may  look  at  his  own  discard  at  any  time  during  the 
play  of  the  hand ;  but  he  must  keep  his  discard  separate  from  his 
other  cards.     {^See  also  Laws  21  to  45.) 

Calling  and  Showing. 

The  discarding  and  taking  in  being  over,  the  players  next  an- 
nounce or  call  certain  combinations  of  the  cards  in  hand,  and,  if 
good,  score  for  them.  These  combinations  are  point,  sequences,  and 
quatorzes  and  trios. 

The  point  must  be  announced  first  (Law  4.6^     Ix.  \s  ^c.oT^>y»j  \}a& 
*/a^er  who  calls  the  suit  of  greatest  number.    11  eax:\i^\a>j«'^\s^x. 
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suit  contains  an  equal  number  of  cards,  the  point  is  then  scored  by 
the  one  who  calls  the  suit  of  greatest  strength,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing way  of  valuing  it :  The  Ace  is  valued  at  eleven,  each  of  the 
court  cards  at  ten  apiece,  and  the  other  cards  at  the  number  of  pips 
on  each. 

The  elder  hand  calls  his  point  thus :  Suppose  his  best  suit  to 
consist  of  five  cards.  He  would  call,  "Five  cards. "  If  the  younger 
hand  has  no  suit  of  equal  or  greater  number,  he  replies,  **  Good." 
The  elder  hand  then  names  the  suit,  saying,  "In  Spades,"  or  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  counts  one  for  each  card,  saying,  "Five." 

If  the  point  called  by  the  elder  hand  happens  to  be  equal  in 
number  to  the  best  suit  of  his  adversary,  the  younger  hand 
says,  "  Equal."  The  elder  then  announces  the  value  of  his  cards. 
Thus:  The  elder*s  point  is  Ace,  King,  Knave,  Nine,  Eight;  he 
would  say,  "Forty-eight,"  or,  "  Making  eight."  If  the  younger 
hand's  five  cards  make  less  than  forty-eight,  he  replies,  "  Good," 
and  the  elder  then  names  the  suit.  If  the  younger  hand's  point 
makes  exactly  forty-eight,  he  says,  "  Equal."  The  elder  hand  then 
names  the  suit  in  which  his  equality  is,  but  does  not  count  anything 
for  it. 

If  the  younger  hand's  five  cards  make  more  than  forty-eight,  he 
says,  "  Not  good,"  and  the  elder  hand  does  not  name  the  suit  he 
called. 

If  the  younger  hand  has  a  point  consisting  of  a  greater  number  of 
cards  than  the  one  called  by  his  adversary,  he  says,  "  Not  good," 
and  the  elder  does  not  name  the  suit  he  called. 

When  the  younger  hand's  point  is  equal,  he  names  the  suit  after 
the  elder  has  finished  calling  his  hand  and  has  led  a  card,  but  he 
does  not  count  anything  for  point.  If  the  younger  hand's  point  is 
good,  he  names  the  suit  and  reckons  one  for  each  card  of  the  point 
as  soon  as  the  elder  has  led  a  card. 

A  player  calling  a  pK)int  which  is  smaller  than  his  best  suit  can 
correct  his  miscall  before  the  younger  hand  has  answered,  "  Not 
good  "or  "Equal". 

It  is  usual,  but  not  compulsory,  to  call  sequences  next  after  point ; 
quatorze  or  trio  may  be  called  before  sequence,  without  prejudice  to 
a  subsequent  call  of  sequence. 

The  elder  hand  should  first  call  his  best  sequence.     Any  three  or 
more  cards  of  the  same  suit  held  in  hand  in  the  order  given  at  page 
12$  constitute  a.  sequence.     Sequences,  and  t\ie  aaio\m\:&  x^Owsafc^Vav 
them  when  good,  are  as  under : 
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A  sequence  of  eight  cards  (named  a  huiti^me)  scores  eighteen. 


seven 

six 

five 

four 

three 


<( 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


septieme) 
sixi^me  ) 
quint  ) 
quart  ) 
tierce      ) 


seventeen. 

sixteen. 

fifteen. 

four. 

three. 


It  will  be  observed  that  tierces  and  quarts  reckon  one  for  each 
card ;  and  that  higher  sequences  reckon  one  for  each  card,  with  ten 
added. 

Sequences  are  further  defined  by  name  according  to  the  card  which 
heads  them.  Thus,  a  sequence  of  King,  Queen,  Knave  is  named 
a  tierce  to  a  King ;  Ace,  King,  Queen  is  called  a  tierce  major ;  and 
so  on  for  other  sequences  headed  by  an  Ace.  A  sequence  of  Nine, 
Eight,  Seven  is  called  a  tierce  minor ;  and  so  on  for  other  sequences 
of  the  lowest  cards. 

Whether  or  not  a  sequence  is  good  is  determined  by  {a)  the  num- 
ber of  cards  it  contains,  and  by  (^)  the  highness  of  the  cards.  A 
higher  sequence  is  superior  to  or  good  against  a  lower  one  containing 
the  same  number  of  cards  ;  but  a  sequence  containing  a  greater  num- 
ber of  cards,  even  though  low  ones,  is  good  against  a  higher  sequence 
containing  fewer  cards.  For  example :  A  tierce  major  is  good 
against  any  other  tierce;  a  quart  minor  is  good  against  a  tierce 
major. 

The  elder  hand,  when  calling  his  sequence,  names  it  thus:  "A 
quint  minor,"  "A  quart  to  a  Queen,"  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The 
younger  hand  says,  "  Good,"  "  Equal,"  or  **  Not  good",  as  in  the 
case  of  the  point.  If  good  or  equal,  the  elder  hand  then  names  the 
suit  in  which  his  sequence  is.  If  not  good,  the  younger  calls  his 
sequence,  and  names  the  suit  in  which  it  is,  after  the  elder  has  fin- 
ished calling  and  has  led  a  card. 

When  a  player  has  a  sequence  that  is  good,  he  reckons  one  for 
each  card  of  it,  and  an  additional  ten  if  it  is  a  sequence  of  five  or 
more  cards.     The  player  whose  sequence  is  allowed  to  be  good  is 
also  entitled  to  reckon  all  smaller  sequences  in  his  hand,  notwith- 
standing that  his  adversary  holds  a  sequence  of  intermediate  value. 
For  example :  A  has  a  quart  to  a  Queen  (Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  Nine) 
in  one  suit  and  a  tierce  minor  (Nine,  Eight,  Seven)  in  another  suit; 
B  has  a  quart  to  a  Knave  (Knave,  Ten,  Nine,  Eight)  in  a  third  suit. 
A  calls  a  quart  to  a  Queen,  which  is  good.     He  scores  four  for  it, 
and  then  calls  the  tierce  minor,  and  scores  three  for  that.     B's  quart 
to  a.  Ten  counts  nothing,  and  does  not  prevent  A  from  reckoning  the 
t/erce  minor. 
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If  the  two  players'  sequences  are  equal,  the  equality  is  called  by 
I>oth,  and  neither  scores  anything  for  sequence,  even  though  one 
player  may  hold  a  second  sequence  of  equal  value,  or  an  inferior  se- 
quence. The  equality  of  the  superior  sequence  nullifies  the  whole. 
Thus:  A  calls  a  tierce  major;  B  says,  **  Equal."  A  and  B  are 
precluded  from  scoring  a  second  tierce  major  or  any  smaller  se- 
quence. 

If  the  elder  hand  inadvertently  calls  a  low  sequence,  holding  a 
higher  one,  he  may  correct  his  miscall  before  it  has  been  replied  to 
by  the  younger  hand.  After  the  younger  hand  has  replied  **  Good  " 
or  **  Equal",  the  elder  must  abide  by  his  call,  and  can  only  reckon 
sequences  equal  to,  or  lower  than,  the  one  he  called.  Thus  :  A  has 
a  quart  minor  and  a  tierce  minor.  If  he  first  calls  a  tierce  minor, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  good,  he  can  reckon  two  tierce  minors,  but  he 
cannot  reckon  the  quart. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this.  If  the  elder  hand  calls  a  sequence 
that  is  good  against  the  cards  (/.  ^.,  better  than  any  sequence  the 
younger  hand  could  possibly  have  in  hand  and  discard  taken  to- 
gether), he  can  reckon  any  sequence  he  holds,  even  though  it  is  bet- 
ter than  the  one  first  called.  For  example :  A  has  a  quart  to  a  King 
and  a  tierce  to  a  Queen,  good  against  the  cards.  If  he  first  calls  a 
tierce  to  a  Queen,  he  may  afterwards  reckon  his  quart. 

Some  players  show  all  that  they  claim  as  good  or  equal ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  compulsory,  unless  the  cards  are  asked  for. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  calling  is  equivalent  to  showing.  Hence, 
if  A  calls,  say,  **  Forty-eight  in  Diamonds,"  the  only  Diamonds  he 
can  hold  being  Ace,  Knave,  Ten,  Nine,  Eight,  B  is  deemed  to  know 
that  A  holds  a  quart.  A  forgets  to  reckon  his  quart,  and  leads  a 
card.  B  cannot  reckon  any  equal  or  inferior  sequence.  If  A  re- 
members he  has  not  reckoned  the  quart,  he  can  rectify  the  omission 
before  B  has  played  to  the  first  trick.     (^See  Law  56.) 

The  younger  hand  is  not  bound  to  call  his  best  sequence  first. 
Thus,  if  the  elder  has  called  a  tierce  major,  and  the  younger  has  re- 
plied, **  Not  good,"  the  younger  is  at  liberty  to  show  and  count  a 
tierce  minor  first,  and  then  a  quart  or  larger  sequence.  The  reason 
for  the  difference  between  the  elder  and  younger  hands  in  this  re- 
spect is  that  the  younger  is  only  reckoning  (adding  up  his  score) ; 
but  the  elder  is  ascertaining  whether  what  he  calls  is  good,  and,  by 
calling  a  lower  sequence  before  a  higher,  he  might  gain  information 
as  to  the  contents  of  his  opponent's  hand  to  w\\ic\v\ve  \^  xvoX.  etvXAXX^^. 
The  elder  hand,  however,  having  called  a  sequence  vj\C\OI\  '\?.  ^^^i^^-* 
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may  reckon  lower  sequences  in  any  order  for  the  same  reason, 
that  he  is  then  only  adding  up  his  score. 

After  sequence  (Jbut  see  page  127),  quatorzes  (1.  e.^  four  Aces,! 
Kings,  Queens,  Knaves,  or  Tens)  or  trios  (three  of  any  of  these)) 
are  called  and  reckoned  as  before,  except  that  in  this  combination 
there  can  be  no  equality.     Quatorzes  or  trios  of  cards  smaller  than  ^ 
Tens  are  of  no  value.     A  quatorze  if  good  reckons  fourteen  (one  for 
each  card,  with  ten  added) ;  a  trio  if  good  counts  three.     Any  qua- 
torze  is  good  against  a  trio ;  thus,  four  Tens  are  good  against  three 
Aces.     If  each  player  has  a  quatorze  the  highest  is  good ;  the  same 
if  each  has  a  trio ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  sequences,  anything  that  is 
good  enables  the  player  to  count  all  smaller  combinations  of  four  or 
three  in  his  hand,  and  nullifies  any  that  the  adversary  may  hold  of 
intermediate   value.     For   example:    A  has   four  Tens  and  three 
Knaves ;  B,  three  Aces.     A  scores  fourteen  for  Tens,  and  three  for 
Knaves ;  and  B  does  not  count  his  Aces. 

A  quatorze  or  trio  is  called  thus:  **  Four  Aces,"  "Three 
Queens,"  or  as  the  case  may  be.  The  younger  hand  then  says, 
*'  Good"  or  "  Not  Good",  as  before.  The  cards  of  a  quatorze  or 
trio  are  never  shown  on  the  table.  The  adversary,  however,  has  a 
right  to  demand  their  production  if  he  thinks  fit. 

The  reason  that  quatorzes  are  not  shown  is  that  when  Aces, 
Kings,  Queens,  Knaves,  or  Tens  are  called,  the  adversary  knows  r 
what  the  cards  are.  When  a  player  might  hold  a  quatorze,  but  only 
calls  three  of  that  rank  (as,  e.  g.,  A  calls  three  Kings,  when  he 
might  have  held  four),  the  adversary  is  entitled  to  know  which  card 
is  not  reckoned.  In  the  case  of  the. example  given,  B  might  say, 
**  Show  your  Kings,"  by  which  means  he  would  ascertain  the  King 
that  is  not  called.  But  the  usual  course  is  for  B  to  say,  "  Which 
King  do  you  not  reckon?  "  and  A  is  bound  to  reply. 

In  calling  quatorzes  or  trios  the  elder  hand  should  call  his  best 
first,  as,  if  he  calls  a  lower  one,  he  cannot  afterwards  reckon  a  higher 
one,  unless  the  lower  one  is  good  against  the  cards.  If  the  one  first 
called  is  good,  any  lower  ones  may  be  reckoned  without  regard  to 
order,  as  in  the  case  of  sequences. 

The  younger  hand  may  reckon  his  quatorzes  or  trios  if  good  in 
any  order.  He  is  not  obliged  first  to  call  his  best,  and  he  may  rec- 
tify a  miscall  of  any  kind  until  he  has  played  to  the  first  trick,  for 
the  reason  already  given. 

After  the  elder  hand  has  finished  calUn^,  «cid  V«&  T^ckotied  all 
tAat  he  has  good,  he  leads  a  card.     Beiote  pVa^pxi^  Xo  \}ba&  cax^  ^Sbr 
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hand  reckons  all  that  he  has  good,  or  calls  all  that  he  has 

lyer  is  not  bound  to  call  anything  unless  he  pleases  ;  and  he 
Iways  call  less  than  he  holds,  if  he  does  not  desire  to  expose 
id.     {^See  also  Laws  46  10  56.; 

Playing. 

le  players  having  called  what  they  have  good  or  equal,  and 
[oned  what  they  have  good,  next  proceed  to  play  the  hands, 
elder  hand  leads  any  card  he  pleases,  and  his  opponent  plays  to 
The  younger  hand  must  follow  suit  if  able,  but  otherwise  he 
play  any  card  he  thinks  fit. 

wo  cards,  one  played  by  each  player,  constitute  a  trick.     The 

ick  is  won  by  the  player  who  plays  to  it  the  higher  card  of  the  suit 

A  player  is  not  obhged  to  win  the  card  led  unless  he  chooses, 

he  can  follow  suit  without.     The  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to  the 

!xt,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  twelve  cards  in  each  hand  are  played 

Out. 

During  the  play  the  leader  counts  one  for  each  card  led.  He 
Counts  one  whether  he  wins  the  trick  or  not.  If  the  leader  wins  the 
trick,  his  adversary  counts  nothing  in  play ;  but  if  the  second  player 
^ins  the  trick,  he  also  counts  one.  The  winner  of  the  trick  again 
counts  one  for  the  card  he  next  leads,  and  so  on. 

The  winner  of  the  last  trick  counts  two  instead  of  one. 

The  tricks  are  left  face  upward  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  player 
who  wins  them.  They  may  be  examined  by  either  player  at  any 
time. 

If  each  player  wins  six  tricks,  the  cards  are  divided^  and  there  is 
no  further  score.  If  one  player  wins  more  than  six  tricks  (called 
winning  the  cards)^  he  adds  ten  to  his  score,  beyond  what  he  has 
counted  in  hand  and  play.  If  one  player  wins  every  trick  (called 
winning  a  capot),  he  adds  forty  to  his  score  instead  of  ten — ten  for 
the  cards  and  thirty  for  the  capot. 

All  cards  scored  for  as  good,  or  called  as  equal,  must  be  exhibited 
to  the  adversary  if  demanded  during  the  play  of  the  hand.  This, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  a  call  of  an  equal  number  of  cards  for 
point  by  the  younger  hand,  when  the  strength  of  his  point  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  elder's.  Among  players,  the  cards  are  not  as  a  rule 
exhibited ;  but  all  necessary  questions  with  regard  to  them  are  re- 
pYied  to.  Thus,  A  scores  a  point  of  five  cards,  and  pVa^s  XJoxttol 
them.     Presently,  B  wants   to  refresh  his  memory,  so  \vfe  ?»«^ 
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"  How  many  of  your  point  have  you?  "  or  **  How  many  Spades?' 
or  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  A  is  bound  to  reply,  *'  Two."  Similarly 
if  A  had  scored  three  Kings,  B  is  entitled  to  a  reply  to  the  question 
*'\Vhat  Kings  have  you  in  hand?"  or  B  might  ask,  '*  Have  yo 
anything  in  hand  that  you  have  called?"  when  A  must  tell  bin 
{See  also  Laws  57  to  60.) 

Carte  Blanche,  Pique,  and  Repique. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  carte  blanche,  pique,  and  repique  ba 
been  omitted  in  order  to  simplify  the  description  of  the  game. 

If  either  player  has  dealt  to  him  a  hand  which  contains  neitl 
King,  Queen,  nor  Knave,  he  holds  carte  blanche.  This  entitles  h 
to  score  ten.  Before  he  takes  in  he  must  show  the  carte  blanche 
dealing  his  cards  quickly  one  on  top  of  the  other,  face  upward 
the  table,  after  which  he  retakes  them  into  his  hand.  If  eit! 
player  has  carte  blanche,  he  must  inform  his  adversary  at  once, 
saying,  "  I  have  a  carte  blanche,"  or  "  Discard  for  carte  blancht 
As  soon  as  the  adversary  has  discarded,  the  carte  blanche  is  sho 
him.     {See  also  Laws  18  to  20.) 

If  the  elder  hand  scores,  in  hand  and  play y  thirty  or  more  bef 
his  adversary  counts  anything  that  hand,  he  wins  a  pique.  A  pi 
entitles  the  player  to  add  thirty  to  his  score ;  but  in  all  other  resp« 
the  hand  is  played  as  already  explained.  For  example:  A  ha 
quint  major,  which  is  good  for  point  and  sequence,  and  three  A( 
which  are  also  good.  He  counts  twenty  for  the  point  and  qu 
and  three  for  the  Aces,  and  then  leads  the  quint  major  and  the 
Aces,  or  one  of  the  Aces  and  some  other  card.  This  makes  ' 
thirty ;  and,  as  his  adversary  has  not  scored  anything,  it  is  a  pic 
A,  when  he  leads  the  card  which  makes  him  thirty,  instead  of  coi 
ing  "  Thirty  ",  counts  "Sixty  ".  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  card 
which  makes  thirty  should  win  the  trick.  The  elder  hand,  ha^ 
reckoned  twenty-nine  when  his  adversary  has  reckoned  nothing, 
having  the  lead,  wins  a  pique  even  if  he  leads  a  losing  card. 

If  a  player  scores,  in  hand  alone,  thirty  points  or  more  by  sa 
that  reckon  in  order  before  anything  that  his  adversary  can  coi 
he  wins  a  repique.  A  repique  entitles  the  player  to  add  sixty  to 
score.  Thus  :  If  a  player  has  point,  quint,  and  quatorze  (all  go< 
he  repiques  his  adversary.  He  counts  five  for  point,  fifteen  for 
quence,  making  twenty,  and  fourteen  for  quatorze,  making  thi 
/oar.  Instead  of  counting  "  Thirty-four  ",\veco\m\s*'  "^wieX^-iw 
In  all  other  ways  the  hand  is  played  as  altesid^  ex^\aiftfc^. 
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Equalities  do  not  save  a  pique  or  a  repique.  In  the  case  of  an 
equality,  the  game  proceeds  as  though  no  such  mode  of  scoring  ex- 
isted. Thus :  A  has  point  equal,  quint  and  quatorze,  both  good, 
and  leads  a  card.     He  wins  a  pique. 

Scoring. 

During  the  progress  of  the  hand,  each  player  continues  to  repeat 
aloud  the  amount  of  his  score  that  hand  for  the  time  being  {see  Ex- 
ample, pages  135-138).  At  the  end  of  the  hand,  the  number  scored 
is  written  on  a  scoring-card,  each  player  recording  both  his  own  and 
his  opponent's  score,  in  separate  columns. 

Although  the  scores  are,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  recorded  only 
at  the  end  of  the  hand,  they  are  recordable  when  they  accrue,  whether 
made  by  the  elder  or  younger  hand,  in  the  order  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  precedence : — 

1.  Carte  blanche. 

2.  Point. 

3.  Sequences. 

4.  Quatorzes  and  trios. 

5.  Points  made  in  play. 

6.  The  cards. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  order  of  accretion  in  the  case 
of  piques  or  repiques.  Thus,  a  pique  can  only  be  won  by  the  elder 
hand,  as  the  card  he  leads  counts  one  in  play  before  the  younger 
hand  plays  ;  hence  it  stops  a  pique.  But  the  one  reckoned  by  the 
elder  hand,  when  he  leads  his  first  card,  does  not  prevent  his  being 
repiqued  if  he  has  nothing  good,  and  the  younger  hand  can  score 
thirty  or  more  in  hand,  because  scores  in  hand  reckon  before  points 
made  in  play.  So,  also,  if  the  elder  hand  scores  thirty  or  more  in 
hand,  he  does  not  necessarily  gain  a  repique.  Thus  he  may  have  a 
quint  (good),  a  tierce,  and  a  quatorze  (good).  But  if  his  point  is 
not  good,  he  does  not  gain  a  repique,  although  he  scores  thirty-two 
in  hand  alone ;  because  the  younger  hand's  point  is  recordable  in 
order  before  the  sequences  and  quatorze. 

To  take  another  example :  A  (elder  hand)  has  a  huitifeme  (good 
for  twenty-six)  and  a  tierce  (good  for  three  more).  He  then  leads 
a  card,  and  thus  reaches  thirty.  B  (younger  hand)  has  three  Tens, 
which  are  good.  The  three  Tens  save  a  pique,  as  they  reckon  in 
order  before  the  point  made  in  play  by  A. 

Carte  hUmche,  taking  precedence  of  all  other  scores,  s«».ves»  ^v^^"8» 
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and  repiqnes.     Carte  blanche  counts  toward  piques  and  repiqnes  jo 
the  same  as  other  scores.     Thus :  A  player  showing  a  carte  blanc 
and,  after  discarding,  having  point  and  quint  (both  good),  won 
repique  his  adversary. 

A  capot  does  not  count  toward  a  pique,  as  the  forty  for  the 
is  added  after  the  play  of  the  hand  is  over.     For  instance :  A  (eld 
hand)  has  Ace,  King,  Queen,  Knave,  Eight,  of  Spades ;  Ace,  Kingl 
Knave,  Ten,  Eight,  Seven,  of  Hearts ;  and  Ace  of  Diamonds.    Hisi 
point  and  quart  are  good.     These,  with  three  Aces,  reckon  thirteen. 
He  wins  every  trick,  and  his  total  score  is  twenty-six.     He  addtj 
forty  for  the  capot,  making  him  sixty-six.     He  does  not  gain  a| 
pique,  as  he  only  made  twenty-six  in  hand  and  play. 

A  player  who  reckons  nothing  that  deal  as  a  penalty  {see  Laws] 
25,  27,  28,  29,  31,  33,  35,  54,  and  58)  is  not  piqued  or  repiqued  if 
he  holds  any  cards  which,  but  for  the  penalty,  would  have  scored] 
before  his  adversary  reached  thirty.  His  cards,  though  not  good  to 
score,  are  good  to  bar  his  adversary.  I 

In  the  old  game  of  Piquet,  or  Piquet  au  Cent  as  it  is  now  called, 
the  player  who  first  scored  one  hundred  points  won  the  game ;  but 
a  few  years  ago  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  practice  of  the  dubs 
by  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  the  Rubicon  Game,  which  is  as 
follows : 

There  is  no  definite  number  of  points  constituting  a  game,  bat 
the  players  play  six  deals,  forming  what  is  called  a  **partie."    The  i 
scores  made  by  each  player  in  each  deal  are  registered  on  a  card,  and  { 
at  the  end  of  the  partie  they  are  added  together.     The  partie  is  won 
by  the  player  who  has  made  the  highest  aggregate  score. 

A  partie  consists  of  six  deals,  each  player  dealing  three  times. 
The  partie  is  won  by  the  player  who  makes  the  higher  score  in  six 
deals.  If  both  players  score  the  same  number,  each  deals  once 
more.     If  there  is  a  second  tie,  the  partie  is  drawn. 

By  agreement  the  partie  may  consist  of  only  four  deals,  the  scores 
in  the  first  and  last  deals  counting  double.  In  case  of  a  tie,  each 
deals  once  more,  the  scores  in  the  extra  deals  counting  single. 

The  winner  of  a  partie  deducts  the  points  scored  by  his  opponent 
from  his  own,  and  adds  a  hundred  to  the  difference.  Thus:  A 
scores  in  the  six  deals  131 ;  B  scores  113.  A  wins  131  —  13  =  118 
points.  Should  the  loser  score  less  than  a  hundred  in  the  six  deals, 
the  winner  (whether  he  has  made  a  hundred  or  not)  adds  the  points 
scored  by  his  adversary  to  his  own,  instead  of  deducting  them,  and 
also  adds  a  hundred  to  his  score.     Thus :  A  scores  125 ;  B  scores 
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.  wins  125  +  181  =  306.     This  is  called  winning  a  rubicon, 

so  Laws  61  to  74.) 

n,  daring  the  last  hand  of  a  partie,  a  player  finds  (before  the 

the  hand  begins)  that  he  cannot  save  his  rubicon,  he  is  not 
d  to  count  any  points  in  play.  He  throws  down  his  hand, 
Is  his  adversary  to  count  every  trick  (thirteen),  and  the  cards 

He  may,  if  he  pleases,  play  to  divide  the  cards  *,  but  in  that 
!  has  to  add  to  his  score  the  points  he  makes  in  play.  Or, 
ersary  may  play  for  a  capot :  but  that  does  not  aflTect  the  case, 
apoted,  the  loser  has  no  points  in  play  to  score, 
ing-cards  and  pencils  are  required.  The  diagram  shows  a 
led  for  six  parties,  or  for  five  parties  if  the  totals  are  recorded 
same  card. 
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game  is  generally  played  for  so  much  a  point,  but  odd  money 
eckoned.  Thus,  suppose  A  and  B  agree  to  play  five  parties ; 
il  gain  is  75  points,  as  shown  on  the  card. 

Example  of  Playing  a  Game. 

following  example  will  show  more  distinctly  than  mere  de- 
n  the  mode  of  playing  the  game.  The  reader,  if  previously 
ainted  with  Piquet,  is  advised,  softer  reading  the  description 
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of  the  game  (pages  125-135),  to  play  over  the  example,  and  thent« 
re-peruse  the  description.  When  playing  the  example,  it  is  advis 
able,  in  the  case  of  learners,  to  place  the  cards  face  upwards  on  th( 
table.     {See  Rules  for  Discarding. ) 

A  and  B  are  the  players,  B  l)eing  the  dealer  and  A  the  elde 
hand.     B  deals  out  the  following  cards : — 

To  A.  To  B. 

Spades — Act,  King,  Knave.  Spades — Ten,  Seven. 

Hearts — Ace,    Queen,    Knave,  Hearts — ^Ten,  Nine,  Seven. 

Eight.  Clubs — King,  Queen,  Ten. 

Clubs — Knave,  Eight,  Seven.  Diamonds — Ace,  Queen,  Knav( 
Diamonds — Nine,  Eight.  Ten. 

After  the  deal  the  stock  contains  cards  in  the  following  order  :— 

King  of  Hearts  (top  card). 
Nine  of  Spades. 
Nine  of  Clubs. 
King  of  Diamonds. 
Eight  of  Spades. 


Ace  of  Clubs. 
Queen  of  Spades. 
Seven  of  Diamonds. 

A  discards  King  of  Spades ;  Eight,  Seven,  of  Clubs ;  Nine  ar 
Eight  of  Diamonds,  taking  in  the  five  upper  cards  fiom  the  stock. 

B  discards  Seven  of  Spades ;  and  Nine,  Seven,  of  Hearts,  takir 
in  the  three  remaining  cards  of  the  stock. 

The  two  hands  are  then  as  follows : — 


♦  ♦ 

9 

^& 

^ 

S? 

+    ♦ 

fSs^ 

m 

«yiLi 

A  (eldest  hand). 
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1 

0 

B  (dealer). 

The  game  then  proceeds  thus  : — 

A  (calls  his  point),  "  Five  cards." 

B  (says),  "  What  do  they  make?  " 

A  (replies),  **  Forty-nine,"  or  "  Making  nine  ". 

B  (replies),  "  Good." 

A  (says),  "  In  Hearts;  and  quart  major."     B,  "  Good." 

A  (counting  his  point  and  sequence),  **  Five  and  four  are  nine." 
**  Three  Knaves?" 

B,  "Not  good." 

A  (leads  Ace  of  Hearts,  and  says),  "  Ten." 

B  (says),  *'  Four  Tens  fourteen,  and  three  Queens  seventeen." 
(Plays  the  Ten  of  Hearts.) 

A  (leads  all  the  Hearts,  and  says),  **  Eleven,  twelve,  thirteen, 
fourteen." 

B  (plays  Seven,  Ten,  Xnave,  and  Queen  of  Diamonds,  and,  re- 
peating his  score,  says),  "  Seventeen." 

A  now  has  five  tricks,  and,  in  order  to  win  the  cards,  he  should 
lead  anything  but  a  Spade ;  for  B  having  called  Queens  and  Tens, 
must  have  Queen,  Ten,  of  Spades. 

A  (leads  King  of  Diamonds,  and  says),  '*  Fifteen." 

B  (wins  with  Ace  of  Diamonds,  and  says),  *'  Eighteen." 

B  (leads,  Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  Ten  of  Clubs,  and  says), 
**  Nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-two." 

A  (plays  Nine,  Knave  of  Clubs,  and  Eight,  Nine,  of  Spades,  and, 
repeating  his  score,  says),  *'  Fifteen." 

B  (leads  Queen  of  Spades,  and  says),  "  Twenty-three." 

A  (wins  with  Ace,  and  says),  "  Sixteen"  (and  then  leads  Knave 
of  Spades,  and  says),  **  Eighteen  "  (and  then  adding  the  score  for 
the  cards,  says),  "  Twenty-eight." 

B  (repeating  his  score,  says),  "  Twenty -three." 

A  write*  on  his  scoring-card,  28,  23 ;  B  writes  ow  \v\s  cax^,  'i'^in 
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of  the  game  (pages  125-135),  to  play  over  the  example,  and  then  to 
re-peruse  the  description.  When  playing  the  example,  it  is  advis- 
able, in  the  case  of  learners,  to  place  the  cards  face  upwards  on  the 
table.     {^See  Rules  for  Discarding. ) 

A  and  B  are  the  players,   B  l)eing  the  dealer  and  A  the  eldei 
hand.     B  deals  out  the  following  cards : — 


To  A. 


ToB. 


Spades — Ac«,  King,  Knave.  Spades — Ten,  Seven. 

Hearts — Ace,    Queen,    Knave,  Hearts — Ten,  Nine,  Seven. 

Eight.  Clubs — King,  Queen,  Ten. 

Clubs — Knave,  Eight,  Seven.  Diamonds — Ace,  Queen,  Knave 
Diamonds — Nine,  Eight.  Ten. 

After  the  deal  the  stock  contains  cards  in  the  following  order  :— 

King  of  Hearts  (top  card). 
Nine  of  Spades. 
Nine  of  Clubs. 
King  of  Diamonds. 
Eight  of  Spades. 


Ace  of  Clubs. 
Queen  of  Spades. 
Seven  of  Diamonds. 

A  discards  King  of  Spades ;  Eight,  Seven,  of  Clubs ;  Nine  ai 
Eight  of  Diamonds,  taking  in  the  five  upper  cards  from  the  stock. 

B  discards  Seven  of  Spades ;  and  Nine,  Seven,  of  Hearts,  takii 
in  the  three  remaining  cards  of  the  stock. 

The  two  hands  are  then  as  follows  : — 


A  (eldest  handy 
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B  (dealer). 

The  game  then  proceeds  thus  : — 
A  (calls  his  point),  **  Five  cards." 
B  (says),  '*  What  do  they  make?  " 
A  (replies),  "  Forty-nine,"  or  "  Making  nine  ". 
B  (replies),  '*  Good." 

A  (says),  "  In  Hearts  ;  and  quart  major."     B,  "  Good." 
A  (counting  his  point  and  sequence),  **  Five  and  four  are  nine." 
"Three  Knaves?  " 
B,  "Not  good." 

A  (leads  Ace  of  Hearts,  and  says),  **  Ten." 
B  (says),  **  Four  Tens  fourteen,  and  three  Queens  seventeen." 
(Plays  the  Ten  of  Hearts.) 

A  (leads  all  the  Hearts,  and  says),  **  Eleven,  twelve,  thirteen, 
fourteen." 

B  (plays  Seven,  Ten,  Xnave,  and  Queen  of  Diamonds,  and,  re- 
peating his  score,  says),  "  Seventeen." 

A  now  has  five  tricks,  and,  in  order  to  win  the  cards,  he  should 
lead  anything  but  a  Spade ;  for  B  having  called  Queens  and  Tens, 
must  have  Queen,  Ten,  of  Spades. 
A  (leads  King  of  Diamonds,  and  says),  '*  Fifteen." 
B  (wins  with  Ace  of  Diamonds,  and  says),  **  Eighteen." 
B  (leads,   Ace,    King,    Queen,    and  Ten  of   Clubs,   and   says), 
'*  Nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-two." 

A  (plays  Nine,  Knave  of  Clubs,  and  Eight,  Nine,  of  Spades,  and, 
repeating  his  score,  says),  *'  Fifteen." 

B  (leads  Queen  of  Spades,  and  says),  "  Twenty-three." 
A  (wins  with  Ace,  and  says),  "  Sixteen  "  (and  then  leads  Knave 
of  Spades,  and  says),  **  Eighteen  "  (and  then  adding  the  score  for 
the  cards,  says),  "Twenty-eight." 
B  (repeating  his  score,  says),  "  Twenty-three." 
A  writes  on  his  scoring-card,  28,  23 ;  B  writes  oiv  Vys  c^x^,  "^^n 
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28 ;  the  cards  are  gathered  up  by  B,  and  the  other  pack  is  cot  for 
A*s  deaL 

THE   LAWS  OF   PIQUET. 

In  1 88 1  the  Portland  and  Tarf  Clabs  united  in  an  endeavor  to 
settle  the  laws  of  Piquet,  and  agreed  on  a  code  which  has  been  since 
generally  approved  and  adopted  by  the  other  clubs  in  Great  Britain. 
The  code  in  question,  which  applies  to  the  modem  or  Rubicon  form 
of  the  game,  is  herewith  given.  For  the  points  wherein  these  laws 
differ  from  the  rules  of  the  older  game  {Ptqiut  au  Cent),  see  page 
146. 

Shuffling. 

1.  Each  player  has  a  right  to  shuffle  both  his  own  and  his  adver- 
sary's pack.     The  dealer  has  the  right  of  shuffling  last. 

2.  The  pack  must  not  be  shuffled  below  the  table,  nor  in  sudi 
manner  as  to  expose  the  faces  of  any  of  the  cards. 

Cutting. 

3.  A  cut  must  consist  of  at  least  two  cards,  and  at  least  two  must 
be  left  in  the  lower  packet. 

4.  In  cutting,  the  Ace  is  highest.  The  player  who  cuts  the  higher 
card  has  the  choice  of  deal,  and  the  dealer  has  the  choice  of  cards  at 
the  commencement  of  each  partie. 

5.  If,  in  cutting  for  deal,  a  player  expose  more  than  one  card,  he 
must  cut  again. 

6.  The  cut  for  the  deal  holds  good,  even  if  the  pack  be  incorrect. 

7.  If,  in  cutting  to  the  dealer,  or  in  reuniting  the  separated 
packets,  a  card  be  exposed,  or  if  there  be  any  confusion  of  the  cards, 
there  must  be  a  fresh  cut. 

8.  When  a  player  in  cutting  has  once  separated  the  pack,  he  must 
abide  by  the  cut. 

Dealing. 

9.  The  dealer  must  deal  the  cards  by  two  at  a  time  or  by  three  at 
a  time,  giving  the  top  cards  to  his  adversary,  the  next  to  himself, 
and  so  on,  until  each  player  has  twelve  cards.  The  dealer  having 
selected  the  mode  in  which  he  will  distribute  the  cards,  must  not 
change  it  during  the  partie.  The  eight  undealt  cards  (called  the 
stock)  are  to  be  placed  face  downwards,  in  one  packet,  on  the  tabic 
between  the  players. 

10,  If  the  dealer  deal  the  cards  wrong|Ly,  \ie  icva."^,  v»VCtv  xJofc  '^- 
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mission  of  his  adversary,  rectify  the  error  prior  to  either  player  hav- 
ing taken  up  his  hand. 

11.  If  the  elder  hand  find  that  he  has  a  card  too  many  or  a  card 
too  few,  he  has  the  option  of  a  fresh  deal  after  looking  at  his  hand, 
but  before  taking  up  a  card  of  the  stock.  If  the  elder  hand,  having 
twelve  cards  dealt  him,  find,  in  drawing  the  stock  toward  him  after 
discarding,  that  it  contains  but  seven  cards,  he  has  the  option  of  a 
fresh  deal,  or  of  altering  his  discard. 

12.  If  more  than  one  card  be  dealt  wrongly,  or  if  there  be  nine 
cards  in  the  stock,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal  (except  as  provided  in 
Law  10). 

13.  If  the  dealer  expose  a  card  belonging  to  his  adversary,  or  to 
the  stock,  the  elder  hand  has  the  option  of  a  fresh  deal.  If  the 
dealer  expose  any  of  his  own  cards,  the  deal  stands  good. 

14.  If  a  faced  card  be  found  in  the  pack  when  dealing,  or  in  the 
stock  when  taking  in,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal. 

15.  If  the  dealer  deal  with  the  wrong  pack,  and  the  error  be  dis- 
covered before  either  player  has  taken  up  any  of  his  cards,  there 
mast  be  a  fresh  deal  with  the  right  pack.  If  the  error  be  not  dis- 
covered before  either  player  has  taken  up  any  of  his  cards,  the  deal 
holds  good,  and  the  packs  remain  changed. 

16.  The  players  deal  alternately.  If  a  player  deal  out  of  his  turn, 
and  either  player  discover  the  error  before  taking  up  any  of  his 
cards,  the  deal  in  error  is  void,  and  the  right  dealer  deals.  But  if 
the  error  be  discovered  too  late  to  correct  it,  the  elder  hand  in  that 
deal  must  deal  twice  running  with  the  same  pack  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  Law  76),  unless  that  or  the  next  deal  be  the  last  of  the 
partie. 

17.  The  non-dealer  must  collect  the  cards  for  the  ensuing  deal,  and 
must  place  them,  properly  collected,  face  downwards  on  the  table. 

CARTE   BLANCHE. 

18.  Carte  blancl^  (/'.  ^.,  a  hand  dealt,  consisting  of  at  least  twelve 
cards,  without  King,  Queen,  or  Knave)  scores  first,  and  conse- 
quently saves  a  pique  or  a  repique.  It  also  counts  toward  a  pique 
or  a  repique. 

19.  Carte  blanche  must  be  shown  by  counting  the  cards,  one  by 
one,  face  upwards  on  the  table. 

20.  As  soon  as  a  player  is  aware  that  he  has  a  carle  \Aa.xvc)[ve.,\v^ 
is  bound  to  inform  his  adversary,  but  he  need  not  sVvovi  \}tve  c-axV^ 
lancAe  until  his  adversary  has  discarded. 
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Discarding  and  Taking  In. 

21.  The  elder  hand  is  entitled  to  discard  five  cards  and  to  take  fJ* 
five.  He  is  obliged  to  discard  one  card  (except  as  provided  in  Lai^ 
42). 

22.  The  younger  hand  is  entitled  to  discard  three  cards  and  to 
take  in  three  (except  as  provided  in  Laws  41  and  43).  He  is  obliged 
to  discard  one  card  (except  as  provided  in  Law  40). 

23.  In  taking  in,  the  cards  must  be  taken  in  order  from  the  top 
of  the  stock. 

24.  After  a  player  has  taken  up  a  card  of  the  stock,  he  cannot 
alter  his  discard. 

25.  If  a  player,  after  having  taken  up  a  card  of  the  stock,  take 
back  into  his  hand  any  of  his  discard,  he  must  play  with  more  than 
twelve  cards,  and  can  reckon  nothing  that  deal. 

26.  If  a  player,  after  having  taken  up  a- card  of  the  stock,  mix  any 
of  his  hand,  or  any  card  he  is  entitled  to  take  in,  with  his  discard,  he 
must  leave  it  with  his  discard.  He  must  play  with  less  than  twelve 
cards,  and  his  adversary  counts  as  tricks  all  cards  that  cannot  be 
played  to. 

27.  If  the  elder  hand,  when  taking  in,  or  when  looking  at  cards 
he  has  left,  expose  or  take  up  any  of  the  bottom  three  cards  of  the 
stock  (except  as  provided  in  Laws  41  and  43),  he  can  reckon  nothing 
that  deal.  And  similarly,  if  the  younger  hand,  when  taking  in,  ex- 
pose or  take  up  any  of  the  top  five  cards  of  the  stock  (not  being 
cards  declared  to  be  left  by  the  elder  hand),  he  can  reckon  nothing 
that  deal. 

28.  If  the  elder  hand  mix  with  his  hand  any  of  the  bottom  three 
cards  of  the  stock  (except  as  provided  in  Laws  41  and  43),  or  if, 
having  left  any  cards,  he  mix  with  his  hand  any  of  the  cards  he 
ought  to  have  left,  he  can  reckon  nothing  that  deal ;  or,  the  younger 
hand,  after  looking  at  his  cards,  may  elect  to  have  a  fresh  deal.  If 
he  elect  to  stand  the  deal,  he  can  only  take  as  many  of  his  cards  as 
have  not  been  mixed. 

29.  If  the  younger  hand  mix  with  his  hand  any  of  the  top  five 
cards  of  the  stock  (not  being  cards  declared  to  be  left  by  the  eldei 
hand),  he  can  reckon  nothing  that  deal;  or,  the  elder  hand,  aftei 
looking  at  his  cards,  may  elect  to  have  a  fresh  deal.  If  he  elect  tc 
stand  the  deal,  he  can  only  take  as  many  of  his  cards  as  have  no 

been  mixed.     If,  however f  the  elder  hand\\a\e  tak^iv  m  ^otcv^  c>l\v« 
c£rds^  the  others  remaining  on  the  stock,  and  l\vt  ^oxwi^^x  \v« 
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my  of  them,  he  incurs  no  penalty,  unless  he  mix  any  of  the 
:en  up  with  his  hand,  when  he  can  reckon  nothing  that  deal, 
a  player,  having  twelve  cards  dealt  him,  discard  more  cards 
:akes  in,  he  must  play  with  less  than  twelve  cards,  and  his 
^  counts  as  tricks  all  cards  that  cannot  be  played  to. 
a  player,  having  twelve  cards  dealt  him,  take  in  more  cards 
liscards,  but  do  not  take  from  the  stock  one  of,  his  adver- 
irds,  he  must  play  with  more  than  twelve  cards,  and  can 
othing  that  deal. 

the  elder  hand  do  not  take  all  his  cards,  he  must  declare  the 
lie  takes  or  leaves  before  taking  up  a  card  of  the  stock.  If 
)  db  so,  and  the  younger  hand,  on  touching  the  stock  (but 
king  up  a  card  of  it),  find  that  it  contains  more  than  three 
;  is  entitled  to  alter  his  discard,  and  to  take  in  the  card  or 
t. 

the  elder  hand  leave  any  cards,  he  is  entitled  to  look  at 
ut  if  he  take  them  up,  together  with  the  cards  he  is  about 
1,  he  can  reckon  nothing  that  deal. 

le  younger  hand  is  entitled  to  take  in  all  the  cards  that  are 
e  stock. 

the  younger  hand  leave  any  cards,  and  take  up,  together 

cards  he  is  about  to  take  in,  more  cards  than  he  has  dis- 
le  can  reckon  nothing  that  deal. 

the  younger  hand  leave  any  cards,  he  is  entitled  to  see 
ut  he  must  declare  whether  he  will  look  at  them  or  not  after 

hand  has  named  the  suit  he  will  first  lead,  or  has  led  a 
I  before  playing  a  card  himself.  If  the  younger  hand  elect 
t  them,  the  elder  hand  is  also  entitled  to  see  them,  after  he 
ed  the  suit  he  will  first  lead,  or  has  led  a  card.  If  the 
hand  elect  not  to  look  at  them,  neither  player  has  a  right  to 

• 

the  younger  hand  leave  any  cards,  and  mix  them  with  his 
without  showing  them  to  the  elder  hand,  the  elder  hand, 
ling  a  card,  is  entitled  to  see  his  adversary's  discard  and  the 
xed  with  it. 

a  player  announce  that  he  has  eleven  or  thirteen  cards  dealt 
stock  may  be  counted  to  ascertain  how  many  cards  it  con- 

the  elder  hand,  having  eleven  or  thirteen  cards  dealt  him, 
i  card  of  the  stock  without  announcing  t\ie  eiTOi,\vt  Vys^^'s* 
3  0/  a  iresh  deal     He  cannot  alter  liis  ^scaid,  «iA\vfc  \svxvsX 
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leave  at  least  three  cards  for  the  younger  hand.  But  if  the  stock 
contain  seven  cards,  and  the  elder  hand  have  eleven,  there  must  be 
a  fresh  deal. 

40.  If  the  elder  hand  elect  to  stand  the  deal  when  he  has  thirteen 
cards,  and  there  are  eight  in  the  stock,  he  must  discard  one  card 
more  than  he  takes  in,  and  he  must  discard  at  least  two  cards.  The 
younger  hand  must  discard  one  less  than  he  takes  in ;  but  if  he  only 
take  one  card,  he  need  not  discard  any. 

41.  If  the  elder  hand  elect  to  stand  the  deal  when  he  has  thirteen 
cards,  and  there  are  seven  in  the  stock,  he  must  discard  one  more 
card  than  he  takes  in.  He  must  discard  at  least  two  cards ;  and,  if 
he  take  all  his  cards,  he  discards  six,  and  the  younger  hand  can 
only  take  two  cards. 

42.  If  the  elder  hand  elect  to  stand  the  deal  when  he  has  eleven 
cards,  and  there  are  eight  in  the  stock,  he  must  discard  one  less  than 
he  takes  in ;  but  if  he  only  take  one  card,  he  need  not  discard  any. 
The  younger  hand  must  discard  one  more  than  he  takes  in,  and  he 
must  discard  at  least  two  cards. 

43.  If  the  elder  hand  elect  to  stand  the  deal  when  he  has  twelve 
cards,  and  there  are  seven  in  the  stock,  he  must  discard  the  same 
number  of  cards  as  he  takes  in;  and  if  he  take  all  his  cards,  the 
younger  hand  can  only  take  two  cards.  The  younger  hand  must  dis- 
card one  more  than  he  takes  in,  and  he  must  discard  at  least  two 
cards. 

44.  When  a  player  subjects  himself  to  the  penalty  of  reckoning 
nothing  that  deal,  the  adversary  has  the  option  of  not  enforcing  the 
jienalty. 

45.  A  player  may  examine  his  own  discard  at  any  time. 

Calling  and  Showing. 

46.  The  elder  hand  must  call  his  point  first,  or  he  loses  the  right  to 
call  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  call  the  number  of  cards  of  the  point.  The 
younger  hand  is  not  entitled  to  reply  by  inquiring  what  the  elder 
hand's  point  makes,  unless  he  hold  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
cards ;  and  the  inquiry  bars  him  from  counting  a  superior  number 
of  cards  for  point. 

47.  It  is  not  compulsory  on  the  younger  hand  to  call  his  point 
first;  nor  is  it  compulsory  on  either  player  to  call  sequence  next 
after  point. 

48.  It  is  sufficient  to  call  the  number  of  cards  ol  a  ^es\vi«ticft  \l  >3&!t 
ca//  be  good  against  the  cards.      If  not  good  againsX.  xXvfe  caid&,  \\ifc 
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elder  hand  is  bound  to  state  to  what  card  his  sequence  is.  And 
similarly,  in  calling  a  quatorze  or  trio,  the  elder  hand  is  bound  to 
state  the  value  of  the  cards  of  which  it  consists,  unless  the  call  is 
good  against  the  cards. 

49.  If  the  elder  hand  first  call  a  sequence  which  is  good  against 
tlie  cards,  he  can  reckon  any  sequences  he  holds,  whether  of  superior 
counting  value  to  the  one  called  or  not.  And  similarly,  if  the  elder 
hand  first  call  a  trio  or  a  quatorze  which  is  good  against  the  cards, 
lie  can  reckon  any  quatorzes  or  trios  that  he  holds. 

50.  If  the  elder  hand  call  a  smaller  point,  sequence,  quatorze,  or 
trio  than  he  holds,  he  may  correct  his  miscall  befbre  it.  has  been  re- 
plied to  by  the  younger  hand. 

51.  If  the  younger  hand  allow  a  correct  call  to  be  good  or  equal, 
when  he  holds  better  in  his  hand,  he  may  correct  his  reply  before 
the  e;lder  hand  has  made  another  call ;  or,  in  case  there  is  no  further 
call,  before  the  elder  hand  has  led  a  card. 

52.  If  either  player  call  a  larger  point,  sequence,  quatorze,  or  trio 
than  he  holds,  and  it  is  allowed  to  be  good,  he  may  correct  his  mis- 
call before  the  younger  hand  has  played  to  the  first  trick.  In  case 
of  a  correction  of  such  miscall  by  the  younger  hand  after  the  elder 
hand  has  led,  the  elder  hand  is  at  liberty  to  retake  the  card  he  led, 
and  to  play  differently. 

53.  There  is  no  penalty  for  a  misnomer.  It  is  a  misnomer  if  a 
player  call  a  point  or  sequence  when  he  holds  one  of  that  counting 
value,  but  names  the  suit  wrongly ;  or  a  sequence,  when  he  holds 
one  of  that  counting  value,  but  names  its  raCnk  wrongly ;  or  a  trio  or 
quatorze,  when  he  holds  one,  but  names  its  rank  wrongly ;  provided, 
however,  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  held  what  he  claims,  in  his 
hand  and  discard  taken  together. 

54.  If  a  player  who  calls  a  point,  sequence,  quatorze,  or  trio  that 
he  does  not  hold,  and  such  call  is  allowed  to  be  good,  do  not  correct 
his  miscall  before  the  yotmger  hand  has  played  to  the  first  trick,  he 
can  reckon  nothing  that  deal,  except  in  the  case  of  a  misnomer,  or 
of  his  having  called  anything  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  held 
m  his  hand  and  discard  taken  together,  when  he  is  liable  to  no  pen- 
alty. On  discovery  of  the  error,  the  adversary  may  reckon  an)^hing 
he  has  good,  which  is  not  barred  by  a  correct  call  of  the  player  in 
error,  made  in  addition  to  his  miscall. 

55.  A  player  who  calls  anything  which  is  allowed  to  be  good  or 
equal  must  show  the  cards  called  at  any  time  tYiey  aie  asVift^  W,  <3t 

in  the  case  of  the  younger  hand,  at  any  time  alter  tJafc  eVdfix  \i»xA\k»s» 
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led  a  card.  If  a  player,  before  he  plays  a  card,  voluntarily  show  IT^  sd^c* 
anything  which  he  claims  to  be  good  or  equal,  he  is  liable  to  no  pen-  J^^t,  ^ 
alty  for  miscalling  what  he  has  shown. 

56.  When  the  younger  hand  has  played  to  the  first  trick,  neither 
player  can  reckon  anything  omitted  (except  as  provided  in  Law  54). 

Playing. 

57.  If  a  player  play  with  less  than  twelve  cards  in  hand,  he  is 
liable  to  no  penalty.  His  adversary  counts  as  tricks  all  cards  that 
cannot  be  played  to. 

58.  If  a  player  play  with  more  than  twelve  cards  in  hand,  he  can 
reckon  nothing  that  deal ;  but  his  cards,  though  not  good  to  score, 
are  good  to  bar  his  adversary. 

59.  A  card  once  led  or  played  cannot  be  taken  up,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  Law  52,  and  as  follows  : — 

I.  If  a  player  accidentally  drop  a  card  or  cards,  he  may  retake 
them. 

II.  If  the  leader  lead  two  or  more  cards  consecutively  without 
waiting  for  his  adversary  to  play,  and  the  adversary  play  too  many 
cards,  he  may,  on  discovery  of  the  error,  retake  the  extra  card  or 
cards.  All  cards  subsequently  played  in  error  must  be  taken  up  and 
played  over  again. 

III.  If  a  player  lead  out  of  turn,  the  card  led  may  be  taken  up, 
unless  the  adversary  have  played  to  the  trick,  when  the  error  cannot 
be  rectified. 

IV.  If  a  player  do  not  follow  suit  when  able,  he  must,  when  the 
error  is  detected,  retake  any  cards  played  in  error,  and  substitute  the 
suit  led.  The  players  also  retake  all  cards  played  after  the  mistake, 
and  the  play  of  the  remainder  of  the  cards  then  proceeds  as  though 
no  error  had  been  committed. 

V.  If  a  player,  when  asked  what  cards  he  has  in  hand  which  have 
been  allowed  to  be  good  or  equal,  misinform  his  adversary,  the  ad- 
versary may  retake  all  cards  played  subsequently  to  the  misinforma- 
tion, and  play  differently. 

60.  A  player  is  entitled  to  examine  both  his  own  and  his  adver- 
sary's tricks  at  any  time. 

Scoring. 

61.  Carte  blanche  scores  ten. 

62.  The  largest  point  is  good.    The  point,  when  good,  scores  one 
for  each  card. 

6j.   The  longest  sequence  is  good ;  as  between  ^ec\;ai«w:fc"&  ol  ^qjm^ 
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p^ngth,  the  highest  is  good.    Sequences,  when  good,  score  as  follows  : 
Hiiiti^me  scores  eighteen :  a  septieme,  seventeen ;  a  sixi^me,  six- 
;teen ;  a  quint,  fifteen ;  a  quart,  four ;  a  tierce,  three. 

64.  The  highest  quatorze  is  good.  Any  quatorze  is  good  against 
*  trio.  As  between  trios,  the  highest  trio  is  good.  A  quatorze, 
when  good,  scores  fourteen.     A  trio,  when  good,  scores  three. 

65.  In  playing  the  cards,  each  player  scores  one  for  every  card  he 
leads,  or  with  which  he  wins  a  trick.  The  winner  of  the  last  tricl 
Scores  two  instead  of  one. 

66.  A  player  who  wins  more  than  six  tricks  scores  ten  for  tlu 
cards.  If  each  player  win  six  tricks  the  cards  are  divided,  and  then 
is  no  score  for  them.  A  player  who  wins  twelve  tricks  wins  a  caput, 
and  scores  forty  for  the  cards  instead  of  ten. 

67.  The  scores,  whether  obtained  by  the  elder  or  younger  hand, 
reckon  in  the  follo'ving  order : — 

I.  Carte  blanche. 

II.  Point. 

III.  Sequences. 

IV.  Quatorzes  and  trios. 
V.  Points  made  in  play. 

VI.  The  cards. 

68.  A  repique  is  obtained  on  the  score  of  thirty  being  made  by  i 
player,  in  his  hand  alone,  by  scores  that  reckon  in  order  before  any 
thing  that  his  adversary  can  count.  A  player  obtaining  a  repique 
adds  sixty  to  his  score. 

69.  A  pique  is  obtained  on  the  score  of  thirty  being  made  by  the 
elder  hand,  in  hand  and  play,  before  his  adversary  has  reckoned  any 
thing  that  deal.  A  player  obtaining  a  pique  adds  thirty  to  his  score. 
A  capot  reckons  after  points  made  in  play,  and  therefore  does  noi 
count  toward  a  pique. 

70.  Errors  in  counting  the  hand,  if  proved,  may  be  rectified  ai 
any  time  before  the  player  in  error  has  seen  his  next  hand. 

71.  A  partie  consists  of  six  deals.  The  partie  is  won  by  the  playei 
who  makes  the  higher  score  in  six  deals.  If  both  players  score  the 
same  number  in  six  deals,  each  deals  once  more,  when  the  partie  is 
concluded,  even  if  there  should  be  a  second  tie. 

Note. — By  agreement,  a  partie  may  consist  of  four  deals,  the 

score  in  the  first  and  last  deals  counting  double.     In  case  of  a  tie. 

escA  deals  once  more,  the  scores  in  the  extra  deals  co\mX.\iv^  ?»\\v^«: 

/^.   The  winner  of  the  partie  deducts  the  score  ol  lYve  \o%w  Vc< 
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his  own ;  and  the  difference,  with  a  hundred  added,  is  the 
of  points  won. 

73.  If  the  loser  fail  to  score  a  hundred,  the  winner,  wh€ 
score  reach  a  hundred  or  not,  adds  the  score  of  the  loser  to  1 
and  the  sum,  with  a  hundred  added,  is  the  number  of  point! 

74.  In  case  of  a  difference  in  the  written  scores,  a  playe 
of  his  own  hand  shall  be  taken  as  correct. 

Incorrect  Packs. 

75.  If  a  pack  be  discovered  to  be  incorrect,  redundant,  c 
feet,  the  deal  in  which  the  discovery  is  made  is  void.  All  { 
deals  stand  good. 

Changing  Cards. 

76.  Before  the  pack  is  cut  to  the  dealer  a  player  may  call 
cards  at  his  own  expense.  He  must  call  for  two  new  ] 
which  the  dealer  has  the  choice. 

77.  Torn  or  marked  cards  must  be  replaced,  or  new  pa< 
for,  at  the  expense  of  the  two  players. 

Bystanders. 

78.  If  a  bystander  call  attention  to  any  error  or  overs: 
thereby  affect  the  score,  he  may  be  called  on  to  pay  all  s: 
bets  of  the  player  whose  interest  he  has  prejudicially  affecti 

LAWS   OF   PIQUET  AU   CENT. 

The  lawis  of  Piquet  au  Cent  differ  from  those  of  Piquet 
138)  in  the  following  particulars :  * 

Cutting  and  Dealing. 

The  player  who  cuts  the  lower  card  has  to  deal.     If  h 
more  than  one  card  in  cutting,  his  adversary  may  treat  the 
the  exposed  cards  as  the  one  cut.     {^See  Laws  4  and  5.) 

The  deal  is  by  two  cards  at  a  time.     (See  Law  9. ) 

If  the  elder  hand  find  that  he  has  a  card  too  many  or  toi 
has  the  option  of  a  fresh  deal  before  touching  the  stock.  < 
II.) 

If  the  dealer  deal  with  the  wrong  pack,  and  the  error  be  d: 
before  the  deal  is  completed,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal 

*  By  comparin^r  these  laws  with  those  of  the  new  ^me  oC  Pv\uftt,  t 
which  is  given,  the  difference  between  the  two  codes  V\W  aX  oTicfc"\ife  « 
9tber  particulars  they  remain  the  same. 
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ght  pack.     If  not  discovered  before  the  deal  is  completed,  the  deal 
ilds  good.     (See  Law  15.) 

If  a  player  deal  out  of  his  turn,  and  discover  his  error  before  tak- 
ig  up  his  hand,  the  deal  in  error  is  void,  and  the  right  dealer  deals. 
■  not  discovered  before  taking  up  the  hand,  there  is  no  remedy. 
SV^  Law  16.) 

Carte  Blanche. 

If  the  younger  hand  have  a  carte  blanche,  he  need  not  declare  it 
ntil  his  adversary  has  discarded  and  touched  the  stock.     i^See  Law 

Discarding  and  Taking  In. 

The  younger  hand  is  not  obliged  to  discard  any  card.     {^See  Law 

2.) 

After  a  player  has  touched  the  stock  he  cannot  alter  his  discard 
except  as  provided  in  Laws  of  Piquet,  11,  32,  and  38.     See  Law 

-4). 

If  the  elder  hand  mix  with  his  hand  one  of  the  three  bottom  cards 
rf  the  stock,  he  loses  the  game ;  and  similarly,  if  the  elder  hand, 
laving  left  a  card  or  cards,  mix  with  his  hand  any  of  the  cards  he 
>ught  to  have  left,  he  loses  the  game.     (5><f  Law  28.) 

If  the  younger  hand  take  up  any  of  the  top  five  cards  of  the  stock 
[not  being  cards  declared  to  be  left  by  the  elder  hand),  he  loses  the 
game.     {^See  Law  29.) 

If  the  elder  hand  do  not  take  all  his  cards,  he  must  declare  the 
number  he  takes  or  leaves  before  touching  the  stock.     {^See  Law  32. ) 

If  the  younger  hand  leave  any  cards  and  elect  not  to  look  at  them, 
and  either  player  should  then  look  at  them,  they  must  be  exposed, 
and  a  suit  may  be  called  from  the  offender  when  next  he  has  to  lead. 
{See  Law  36. ) 

If  the  elder  hand  elect  to  stand  the  deal  when  he  has  thirteen 
cards,  he  must  discard  one  more  card  than  he  takes  in,  but  he  is  not 
obliged  to  take  in  any.  He  must  leave  at  least  three  cards  for  the 
younger  hand.     {See  Laws  40  and  41.) 

If  the  elder  hand  elect  to  stand  the  deal  when  he  has  eleven  cards, 
and  there  are  eight  in  the  stock,  he  must  discard  one  less  than  he 
^es  m,  and  he  must  discard  one  card.  The  younger  hand  must 
discard  one  more  than  he  takes  in,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  take  in 
>ny.  If  the  elder  hand  elect  to  stand  the  deal  when  he  has  twelve 
cards  and  there  are  seven  in  the  stock,  he  must  leave  aX  \tasX  \Jki««. 
card*  for  the  younger  hand.     The  younger  hand  musl  d\&c«jc^  oo^fi. 
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more  than  he  takes  in,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  take  in  any.    (5/i 
Laws  42  and  43.) 

Calling  and  Showing. 

The  elder  hand  must  call  the  number  his  point  makes.  It  is  notj 
sufficient  to  call  the  number  of  cards  of  the  point.     {See  Law  46.) 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  call  the  number  of  cards  of  a  sequence.    Thel 
elder  hand  must  state  to  what  card  his  sequence  is.     And,  similarly,  1 
if  he  call  a  quatorze  or  trio,  he  is  bound  to  state  the  value  of  the  cards 
of  which  it  consists.     i^See  Law  48. )  1 

If  the  elder  hand  call  a  smaller  point,  sequence,  quatorze,  or  trio  ; 
than  he  holds,  or  a  trio  when  he  holds  a  quatorze,  he  must  abide  by 
his  call,  and  he  cannot  reckon  anything  superior,  even  though  his 
call  is  good  against  the  cards.  He  may,  however,  correct  a  mis- 
nomer of  sequence,  trio,  or  quatorze,  before  he  leads  a  card,  and 
may  reckon  anything  of  equal  or  inferior  counting  value,  provided 
his  call  in  error  was  good  against  the  cards.     {See  Laws  50,  53,  and 

54-) 

The  elder  hand  having  called  anything  which  is  good  or  eqnal 

must  show  the  cards  called,  except  in  the  case  of  quatorzes  and  trios. 

If  he  lead  a  card  without  showing  his  call,  he  cannot  reckon  it,  and 

the  adversary  may  show  and  reckon  his  point  or  sequence,  even 

though  it  be  equal  or  inferior  to  the  one  called.     {See  Law  55.) 

If  the  elder  hand  show  a  sequence  and  call  an  inferior  one,  he  can- 
not reckon  the  superior  one ;  but  the  show  bars  the  younger  hand 
from  reckoning  his  sequences,  if  only  equal  or  inferior  to  the  one 
shown. 

The  younger  hand  having  allowed  a  correct  call  to  be  good  or 
equal,  must  abide  by  his  answer. 

If  the  younger  hand  disallow  a  call,  and  it  be  discovered  that  the 
call  of  the  elder  hand  is  good  or  equal,  the  elder  hand  can  show  and 
reckon  his  superiority,  or  show  his  equality,  notwithstanding  that 
he  has  led  a  card. 

If  the  younger  hand  say  equal  or  not  good  to  a  call,  and  play  to 
the  first  trick  without  showing  his  superiority  or  equality,  the  elder 
may  show  and  reckon  what  he  has  called,  notwithstanding  that  he 
has  led  a  card.     {See  Law  51.) 

If  a  player  call  a  quatorze  or  trio  which  he  does  not  hold,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  be  good,  and  he  play  a  card  without  correctmg  the  mis- 
call, he  can  reckon  nothing  that  deal.     {See  Law  54.) 

y^hen  the  elder  hand  has  led  a  card,  or  the  younger  liand  played 
to  a  trick,  they  cannot  reckon  anyxYung  omiUe^.     ^See  Xjajw  \^>y 
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Scoring. 

By  agreement,  points  ending  in  four  count  one  less  than  the  num- 
ler  of  cards. 

By  agreement,  in  playing  the  cards  Nines,  Eights,  and  Sevens  are 
lot  counting-cards. 

Errors  in  adding  up,  or  in  marking  the  score,  if  proved,  may  be 
rectified  at  any  time  during  the  game.     (5>^  Law  70.) 

A  game  is  one  hundred  up.  A  player  scoring  a  hundred  before  his 
adversary  has  scored  fifty  wins  a  double  game.    {See  Laws  71  to  73.) 

A  partie  is  won  by  a  player  who  wins  three  games  out  of  five,  a 
double  counting  as  two  games^ 

A  player  has  no  choice  of  cards  on  commencing  a  fresh  partie. 


HINTS    ON    PLAYING. 

Rules  for  Discarding. 

Before  deciding  on  your  discard,  ascertain  whether  you  hold  any- 
thing which  is  good  against  the  cards,  or  is  equal,  and  what  there  is 
against  you  that  may  be  reckoned  as  good,  or  called  as  equal. 

For  example :  You  take  up  A's  hand  {see  "  Example  of  Playing  a 
Game  *',  pp.  136-7).  There  are  against  you  a  six-card  point,  a  quint 
major,  and  four  Tens.  You  have  nothing  good,  and  may  be  re- 
piqued.  In  addition,  there  are  two  five-card  points  against  you,  a 
quart  minor,  a  tierce  major,  three  Kings,  and  three  Queens.  You 
should  make  yourself  aware  of  all  this  before  throwing  out  a  card ; 
and  so  on  for  other  hands. 

When  discarding,  elder  hand,  your  main  object,  with  moderately 
good  cards,  should  be  to  plan  an  attack.  You  should  freely  unguard 
Kings  and  Queens,  and  should  throw  out  whole  suits,  with  a  view 
to  making  a  large  score  if  you  take  in  to  the  suits  you  keep. 

On  the  contrary,  your  first  care,  younger  hand,  should  be  to  pro- 
tect your  weak  places.  You  should  keep  guards  to  Kings  and 
Queens ;  and  you  should  seldom  denude  yourself  entirely  of  a  suit 
3f  which  you  hold  one  or  two  small  cards  only,  as  these  may  guard 
liigh  cards  taken  in.  The  elder  hand  will  probably  lead  his  best 
;uit ;  and  that  is  not  likely  to  be  the  one  in  which  you  were  origi- 
lally  weak.  For  instance :  Suppose  you,  being  younger  hand,  take 
p  the  cards  already  referred  to  {see  A's  hand,  "  ExaitvpXe  ol  "^Xvj'vcv^^ 
Game'',  pp.  136-y),  including  Nine,  Eight  ol  D\amoTve>,?».    XciTx 
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It  " 


should  not  part  with  both  the  Diamonds,  but  should  discard  two 
small  Clubs  and  one  Diamond. 

Keeping  the  best  suit  for  point  is  essential  in  most  cases,  and  es- 
pecially younger  hand.  The  point  is  of  much  greater  consequence 
than  beginners  suppose.  Gaining  the  point  makes  an  average 
difference  of  more  than  ten  to  the  score,  and,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, it  saves  piques  and  repiques.  It  is,  therefore,  seldom  the 
game  for  either  player  to  discard  from  the  suit  which  he  selects  for  jasc 
point.  J»« 

Next  in  importance  to  the  point  are  the  cards.  You  should  dis-  litcs 
card  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  best  chance  of  dividing  or  winning  jigp 
the  cards.  Winning  the  cards,  instead  of  losing  them,  makes  &  I  ^ 
difference  of  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  points.  1^ 

In  consequence  of  the  previous  consideration,  it  not  unfrequently  Iw 
happens,  more  especially  elder  hand,  that  you  should  not  keep  the  |^ 
longest  suit  for  point,  when  that  suit  is  composed  of  low  cards,  and  jli 
keeping  them  necessitates  the  discard  of  high  cards  from  other  suits.  |4h 

Do  not  break  into  several  suits  in  discarding  if  it  can  be  avoided.  ]^ 
For  if  cards  are  taken  in  to  a  broken  suit,  it  remains  ragged.  When  V^ 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  discard  from  a  given  suit,  it  is  often  1^ 
right  to  throw  the  whole  of  it.  If  any  card  of  that  suit  is  kept,  it  |^ 
would  be  (a)  because  it  is  a  winning  card ;  or  (Jb)  because  it  is  a 
guardian  card,  more  especially  younger  hand;  or  (r)  because  it 
makes  up  a  quatorze  or  trio. 

Referring  to  the  hand  already  given  ( A's  hand,  see  * '  Example  of 
Playing  a  Hand  ",  pp.  136-7),  you  may  discard  from  three  suits,  for      . 
the  last  of  the  above  reasons,  throwing  out  two  small  Clubs,  two     | 
Diamonds,  and  King  of  Spades,  in  order  to  keep  the  three  Knaves. 
There  are  four  Tens  against  you ;  and  you  have  a  poor  chance  of  the     | 
point  or  of  the  cards,  even  if  you  keep  the  King  of  Spades.     But     I 
suppose  you  had  the  Nine  of  Hearts  instead  of  the  Knave.     You 
should  then  throw  the  Clubs  and  Diamonds,  and  keep  two  unbroken 
suits.     Going  for  two  suits  is  often  the  resource  of  a  player  in  diffi- 
culties. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  throw  a  whole  suit,  younger  hand, 
either  because  it  consists  of  three  useless  cards,  or  because  keeping 
it  may  injure  your  hand  in  other  respects.  In  the  second  case,  the 
rejected  suit  should  be  one  in  which  you  are  not  likely  to  be  attacked. 
Thus :  If  the  suit  discarded  consists  of  King,  Knave,  and  a  small 
one,  the  elder  hand  will  probably  avoid  leading  that  suit  should  he 
Aappen  to  hold  Ace,  Queen  of  it.     King,  Queeti,  axv^  9l  %m«JX  «i«t^ 
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a  suit  which  may  be  discarded  without  much  probability  of  being 
attacked  in  it. 

It  is  a  common  error  with  beginners  at  Piquet  not  to  take  all  their 

<:ards,  especially  if  taking  the  full  number  involves  parting  with  high 

crards.     The  hands  where  all  the  cards  should  not  be  taken  are  few. 

There  is  not  so  great  an  objection,  however,  to  the  younger  hand's 

leaving  a  card  as  to  the  elder  hand's  doing  so;   for  in  the  latter 

case  the  card  left  may  be  taken  by  the  adversary,  but  in  the  former 

case  it  is  merely  excluded  from  the  player's  hand.     The  principal 

situation  for  leaving  a  card,  elder  hand,  is  where  there  is  a  chance  of 

a  great  score,  and  no  repique  against  you. 

Cards  in  sequence,  or  that  may  form  a  sequence  with  those  taken 
in,  should  be  kept  in  preference  to  others  of  equal  value.  Thus :  If 
you  are  obliged  to  discard  an  Ace  or  a  King  from  an  Ace,  King  suit, 
discard  the  Ace,  as  you  may  take  in  so  as  to  hold  a  sequence  to  a 
King;  if  you  discard  the  King  you  cannot  hold  a  major  sequence  in 
that  suit.  But  other  considerations  may  cause  you  to  select  the 
King.  Looking  again  at  A's  hand,  page  136,  it  will  be  seen  that  A 
throws  the  King  in  preference  to  the  Ace.  His  reason  is  that  he 
has  two  Aces  and  only  one  King ;  he  may  take  in  Aces  to  form  a 
trio  or  quatorze. 

Again :  Queen,  Knave,  Ten  is  a  better  suit  to  keep  than  King, 
Knave,  Ten,  unless  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  hold  a  King  rather 
than  a  Queen.  It  is  generally  right  to  retain  a  virgin  tierce  to  a 
Queen,  especially  younger  hand,  unless  you  see  a  chance  of  a  great 
score  in  other  suits. 

Trios  should  be  kept  if  they  can  be  retained  without  injuring  the 
hand  in  other  respects.  Thus :  If  about  to  discard  a  King  or  a 
Queen  of  a  suit,  and  you  have  two  other  Kings,  discard  the  Queen ; 
but  if  you  have  two  other  Queens,  discard  the  King. 

It  is  seldom  advisable  to  put  out  a  high  card  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing a  low  trio,  especially  when  there  is  a  higher  one  or  a  quatorze 
against  you.  Many  a  hand  is  ruined  by  going  for  quatorzes  of 
Knaves  or  Tens. 

The  discard  is  further  affected  by  the  state  of  the  score,  especially 
in  the  last  two  hands  of  the  partie.  If  you  are  a  good  way  ahead, 
and  particularly  in  the  last  hand  but  one,  if  you  have  a  chance  of 
winning  a  rubicon,  you  should  make  a  safe  discard,  with  the  view 
of  dividing  or  winning  the  cards,  in  order  to  keep  your  adversary 
hack.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  score  is  mucYi  agamsl  "^oxsi,  «iA  '^Q>aL 
Mre  under  a  rubicon,  you  are  justified  in  making  a  boV^  ^?.cai^.    \xv 
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the  last  hand,  the  discard  must  frequently  be  regulated  by  the  state 
of  the  score. 

Calculations. 

The  piquet  student  should  be  acquainted  with  the  following  odds: 

The  odds  that  the  elder  hand  (if  he  takes  all  his  cards)  will  take 

in — 

One  named  card  are       .          .          .  3  to  i  against  him.              1 

Two    "       cards  are           .          .  18  to  i           ** 

Three  "              "...  113  to  i            " 

Four    "              *•        .          .          .  968101           " 

Five    "              "...  15503  to  I           " 

One  card  (at  least)  of  two  named  cards  are  5  to  4  " 

One    "         "         "  thr«e              "  3  to  2  for  him. 

"     "                   **  6  to  1  against  him. 

"   four                "  5  to  2  for  him. 

"     "                  "  3  to  I  against  him. 

"     "                   "  33  to  I           " 


Two  cards 
One  card 
Two  cards 
Three  cards 


The  odds  that  the  younger  hand  (if  he  takes  all  his  cards)  will 

take  in — 

One  named  card  are  .            .            .  17  to    3  against  him. 

Two      "      cards  are      .            .  62  to    i            ** 

Three   "              "...  113910    1            " 

One  card  (at  least)  of  two  named  cards  are  5  to    2  *' 

One    "          "         "  three             "  3  to    2            " 

Two  cards     "         "    "                 "  21  to    i            " 

One  card        "         "  four              "  29  to  28  for  him. 

These  calculations  properly  applied  will  direct  the  player  in  dis- 
carding. 

Thus :  It  is  3  to  I  that  the  elder  hand  does  not  take  in  a  named 
card.  It  is  therefore  more  advantageous  to  carry  the  best  suit  for 
point,  and  high  cards  for  the  chance  of  the  cards,  than  to  throw  oat 
any  of  these  in  hopes  of  taking  in  a  card  to  complete  a  quatorze  of 
Queens,  Knaves,  or  Tens. 

The  odds  against  taking  in  two  or  more  named  cards,  or  two  of 
three  named  cards,  elder  hand,  are  so  considerable,  that,  except  in 
desperate  cases,  good  cards  should  not  be  discarded  on  such  a  specu- 
lation. But  the  odds  are  very  slight  against  taking  one  at  least  of 
two  named  cards,  or  two  at  least  of  four  named  cards ;  and  they  are 
in  favor  of  taking  one  at  least  of  three  or  four  named  cards. 

To  apply  these :  If  the  elder  hand  has  a  quart  major  and  two  otbc 
Aces  dealt  him,  the  odds  that  he  will  take  in  either  the  Ten  to  his 
guart,  or  the  other  Ace,  are  only  5  to  4  against  him. 
Again :  If  the  elder  hand  carries  lYvte^  Kc^s  aadi  t^x^t  YAti^^  ^ 
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odds  against  his  taking  either  the  other  Ace  or  the  other  King  are 
only  5  to  4  against  him. 

If  the  elder  hand  has  a  quatorze  dealt  him,  and  there  is  only  one 
superior  quatorze  against  him,  he  should,  as  a  rule,  keep  the  qua- 
torze, as  the  odds  that  he  will  take  in  one  card  at  least  of  four  named 
cards  are  5  to  2  in  his  favor.     But  this  rule  may  require  reconsidera- 
tion, with  a  low  quatorze,  if,  to  keep  it,  cards  must  be  put  out  that 
in  other  ways  spoil  the  hand,  as,  by  compelling  the  player  to  discard 
from  point  or  sequence,  or  to  put  out  high  cards  that  risk  the  loss 
of  the  cards,  or  of  a  capot. 

With  a  quart  to  a  King  and  two  other  Kings,  it  is  3  to  2  in  favor 
of  the  elder  hand  taking  iii  the  Ace  or  Nine  to  the  quart,  or  the 
fourth  King,  and  therefore  it  is  very  advantageous  to  keep  the  quart 
and  the  three  Kings. 

If  the  elder  hand  has  a  quart  to  a  King,  and  a  quart  major  dealt 
liim,  and  he  is  considerably  behind  in  the  score,  and  he  must  discard 
from  one  of  the  quarts,  he  should  keep  the  quart  to  the  King ;  for 
it  is  3  to  I  against  his  taking  in  the  Ten  to  the  quart  major,  but  only 
5  to  4  against  his  taking  in  either  the  Ace  or  Nine  to  the  quart  to 
the  King. 

The  chance  of  taking  a  certain  number  of  cards  included  in  a  larger 
number  of  named  cards  must  not  be  confused  with  the  chance  of  tak- 
ing a  certain  number  of  named  cards.  For  instance,  if  the  elder 
hand  has  two  Kings  and  two  Queens  dealt  him,  the  odds  are  3  to  i 
against  his  taking  in  two  of  the  other  Kings  and  Queens.  But  the 
odds  against  his  taking  two  Kings  or  two  Queens  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ({.  e.,  two  named  cards)  are  17  to  2  against  him. 

The  odds  against  the  younger  hand's  taking  in  even  one  named 
card  are  so  considerable  (17  to  3  against  him)  that  he  ought  not  to 
discard  on  such  a  chance  except  in  desperate  cases,  especially  if  by  so 
doing  he  risks  the  winning  or  saving  of  the  cards.  The  same  rule 
applies  a  fortiori  to  more  than  one  card. 

It  is  only  5  to  2  against  the  younger  hand's  taking  in  one,  at  least, 
of  two  named  cards.  Hence,  in  some  cases,  he  would  discard  on 
this  chance. 

Again  :  It  is  only  3  to  2  against  the  younger  hand's  taking  in  one, 
at  least,  of  three  named  cards.  Therefore,  if  he  must  take  in  one  of 
three  cards  to  save  a  pique  or  a  repique,  it  would  be  right  for  him 
to  discard  for  this  chance,  even  if,  in  order  to  do  so,  he  must  put  out 
a.  valuable  card,  as  a  King,  or  one  of  his  point. 
It  Is  29  to  28  in  favor  of  the  younger  hand's  Xakm^  m  oxi^  Q^  Vova 
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named  cards.  So,  having  no  Ace  dealt  him,  he  may  calculate  on 
taking  in  at  least  one ;  or,  with  two  quarts  (except  major  or  minor 
quarts),  he  may  expect  to  take  a  card  to  make  a  quint ;  or,  with  a 
quart  major  against  him,  he  may  calculate  on  drawing,  at  least,  one 
of  the  quart  major. 

If  the  elder  hand  has  two  quatorzes  against  him  (say  of  Aces  and 
Kings),  it  is  only  33  to  31  against  his  drawing  both  an  Ace  and  a 
King  ({.  ^.,  of  drawing  at  least  one  of  four  Aces,  and  at  least  one  of 
four  Kings).  Younger  hand,  it  is  4  to  i  against  taking  in  one  of 
each  quatorze. 

The  younger  hand  has  two  trios,  say  three  Knaves  and  three  Tens. 
Either  of  these,  if  improved  into  a  quatorze,  will  save  the  rubicon. 

To  keep  both  the  trios,  in  good  play,  he  must  leave  a  card. 
Ought  he  to  keep  the  two  trios,  and  leave  a  card,  or  to  take  three 
cards  and  discard  from  one  of  the  trios? 

If  he  takes  all  three  cards,  the  probability  that  he  draws  the  one 
card  to  complete  the  quatorze  is  -f^  =  J^. 

If  he  only  takes  two  cards,  the  probability  that  he  draws  one  at 
least  of  the  two  cards  to  complete  a  quatorze  is  ^^. 

The  odds  are  therefore  74  to  57,  or  about  4  to  3,  in  favor  of  leav- 
ing a  card. 

Calling. 

Calling  is  not  such  a  simple  matter  as  at  first  sight  appears. 

Your  object  is  to  reckon  all  you  can  (except  as  will  be  pointed 
out),  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose  your  hand  more  than  neces- 
sary, as  by  informing  your  adversary  of  the  contents  of  your  hand 
you  materially  assist  him  in  playing  the  cards. 

After  taking  in,  and  before  calling,  look  through  your  hand,  and, 
if  your  memory  is  at  fault,  through  your  discard  also,  to  ascertain 
what  you  have  good,  or  equal,  or  what  remains  good  against  you. 

Calling  the  Point. 

You  should  not  thoughtlessly  call  your  best  stfit  for  point,  when 
you  have  two  points.  You  should  consider  which  of  the  two  it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  declare. 

For  example :  You  (elder  hand)  have  King,  Queen,  Knave,  Eight 
of  Hearts ;  and  Ace,  Queen,  Ten,  Eight  of  Clubs.  You  call  four 
cards;  allowed  to  be  good.  You  propose  to  attack  in  Hearts ;  you 
should  therefore  declare  that  suit  for  point. 

To  carry  the  illustraXion  a  step  furtUet  *.  Xomt  o\^«  cax^  «t^  Ksst 
of  Spades,  and  three  Diamonds. 
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You  have  put  out  Knave,  Nine,  Eight  of  Spades,  and  two  Dia- 
monds. 

You  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  thirty-eight,  in  Hearts,  is  good 
against  the  cards.  You  call  four  cards,  and  are  told  that  four  cards 
are  equal.  Your  point  in  Clubs  makes  thirty-nine.  But  having  as- 
certained that  thirty-eight  is  good,  you  declare  the  point  in  Hearts. 
Your  adversary  may  then  suppose  that  you  are  out  in  Clubs,  and 
may  therefore  play  the  cards  to  a  disadvantage. 

It  may  be  asked,  If  you  know  your  point  is  good,  why  not  declare 
it  at  once? 

The  answer  is  that  the  younger  hand  has  King,  Ten,  Nine  of 
Diamonds,  and,  for  anything  he  can  tell,  your  point  may  be  in  Dia- 
monds, when  it  needs  not  be  good.  In  consequence  of  your  call, 
your  adversary  is  obliged  to  discover  some  part  of  his  hand  to  you, 
by  admitting  four  cards  to  be  equal.  If  he  allows  four  cards  to  be 
good,  you  find  out  at  once  that  he  has  discarded  a  Spade,  a  Heart, 
and  a  Club. 

Again:  Yoii  (elder  hand)  hold  Ace,  King,  Queen  of  Spades; 
Ace,  Queen  of  Hearts ;  Ace,  Queen,  Ten  of  Clubs ;  and  Ace,  Queen, 
Eight,  Seven  of  Diamonds.  You  have  discarded  Seven  of  Spades ; 
Ten,  Nine,  Eight  of  Hearts ;  and  Seven  of  Clubs. 

You  should  call  three  cards  for  point.  If  the  younger  hand  has 
a  four-card  point,  it  must  be  good ;  if  he  has  not,  your  thirty-one  is 
good.  By  calling  in  this  way  you  induce  your  opponent  to  believe 
you  hold  three  cards  of  each  suit;  you  may,  in  consequence,  gain 
several  points  in  play. 

Replying  to  the  Call  of  Point. 

When  you  are  younger  hand,  and  the  elder  calls  a  number  of  cards 
for  point,  equal  to  yours,  you  should  not  declare  the  equality  if  his 
point  must  be  good. 

Thus:  The  elder  hand  calls,  "Five  cards."  You  have  already 
noted  that  the  only  five-card  suit  he  can  hold  is  Ace,  Queen,  Knave, 
Ten,  Eight  of  Hearts,  making  forty-nine.  Your  five-card  suit  (Ace, 
Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  Seven)  only  makes  forty-eight.  You  should 
not  reply  '*  Equal  "  to  the  call  of  five  cards,  but  should  at  once  allow 
five  cards  to  be  good. 

When  you  reply  "  Not  good"  to  a  point,  you  should  at  the  same 
^ime  observe  in  which  suit  the  call  is. 

For  exsmaple:  Elder  hand  calls  five  cards.     YouYiacve  «lTt«A>j  scea. 
'Juitlie  only  five-card  point  he  can  hold  is  in  Hearts.     Xoxx  >(}sx«^- 
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fore  know  five  cards  in  his  hand ;  this  knowledge  may  be  of  great 
use  to  you  in  playing  the  cards. 

Or :  Elder  hand  calls  five  cards  which  are  equal.  He  may  then 
decline  to  say  what  they  make,  if  he  knows  your  five  cards  must  be 
better  than  his.  Nevertheless,  if  he  can  only  hold  one  five-card 
point,  you  know  what  the  cards  are.  Or  he  may  declare  that  his 
cards  make,  say,  forty-four.  Forty-four  is  not  good ;  all  the  same, 
you  know  that  his  point  consists  of  five  cards,  without  an  Ace,  and 
ending  in  a  tierce  minor.  You  will  thus  probably  be  able  to  tell  five 
cards  in  your  opponent's  hand. 

The  following  table,  if  learned  by  heart,  will  facilitate  a  knowledge 
of  the  cards  of  a  point  which  is  not  good : — 

A  point  of  34  must  contain      7,  8,  9,  and  a  tenth  canL 

((         -^  u  C  7,  8,  and  two  tenth  cards. 

c  7,  8,  9,  and  an  Ace. 


« 


9,  and  two  tenth  cards. 
8,  a  tenth  card,  and  an  Ace. 
and  three  tenth  cards. ' 
«  ,.  «  Z  8,  9,  and  two  tenth  cards. 

a  tenth  card,  and  an  Ace. 


(  7.  ai 
S8.9» 
^  7,  9» 
r  8,  ai 

^8,9, 
t  7,  tv 


«         ^n  «< 


*<  An.  ** 


8,  and  three  tenth  cards. 
"         38  "  ^  8,  9,  a  tenth  card,  and  an  Ace. 

two  tenth  cards,  and  an  Ace. 
^^  c  9,  and  three  tenth  cards. 

39  (  8,  two  tenth  cards,  and  an  Ace. 

C  four  tenth  cards. 
^°  *  ^9,  two  tenth  cards,  and  an  Ace. 

"         41  **  three  tenth  cards  and  an  Ace. 

For  points  from  forty-four  to  fifty-one  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
a  Tenth  card  to  these.  For  example :  A  point  of  forty-eight  must 
contain  Eight,  and  four  Tenth  cards ;  Eight,  Nine,  two  Tenth  cards, 
and  an  Ace ;  or  Seven,  three  Tenth  cards,  and  an  Ace.  Fifty  can 
only  be  made  in  one  way,  viz.,  with  Nine,  three  Tenth  cards,  and 
an  Ace.  Six-card  points  follow  a  similar  rule ;  but  for  large  points, 
a  simpler  way  of  finding  the  cards  that  compose  them  is  to  see 
whether  you  have  in  hand,  or  to  remember  whether  you  have  in  dis- 
card, the  remaining  cards  of  the  suit. 

Calling  Sequences. 

When,  elder  hand,  you  have  called  a  point  which  is  equal,  or  not 
ffood,  and  you  can  consequently  tell  thai  yout  ses^wacfc  va.  some 
otAer  suit  is  not  good,  you  should  not  caW  any  sec^xieiicfc. 
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For  instance :  Your  point  is  forty-one,  viz.,  Ace,  King,  Queen, 
Ten  of  Spades.  It  is  not  good.  The  only  better  point  against  you 
is  quart  major  and  one  small  Diamond.  Your  best  sequence  is  a 
quart  to  a  Queen  in  Hearts.  You  should  not  call  the  quart,  as  it 
cannot  be  good  or  equal,  and  by  calling  it  you  only  expose  your 
hand.  By  not  calling  it  you  leave  it  doubtful  whether  you  have  put 
out  any  Hearts ;  and  this  may  be  of  use  to  you  in  playing  the  cards. 

Sinking. 

If  there  is  anything  good  against  you,  or  equal,  which  is  not 
called,  you  will  probably  be  able  to  discover  some  of  the  cards  your 
adversary  has  put  out.     This  may  assist  you  in  playing  the  cards. 

But  you  must  not  conclude,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  your  ad- 
versary has  discarded  what  he  does  not  call.  Owing  to  the  advan- 
tage in  playing  the  cards  derived  from  knowing  the  adverse  hand,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  your  adversary  will  conceal  some  of 
his  cards,  and  not  call  them,  although  they  may  be  good.  He  puts 
up  with  the  loss  of  several  points  in  calling  his  hand,  on  the  chance 
of  afterward  dividing  or  winning  the  cards. 

You  should  be  on  your  guard  against  this  maneuver  (called  sink- 
ing). It  is  especially  resorted  to  when  a  player  has  a  suit  un- 
guarded, and  calling  all  he  holds  would  expose  the  fact. 

Your  adversary,  for  instance,  is  a  player  who  rarely  discards  from 
his  point.  He  calls  five  cards  (good  against  the  cards),  and  declares 
five  Spades,  when  he  might  have  six.  You  should  immediately  sus- 
pect that  he  may  be  sinking  a  card  of  his  point,  and  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  attack  him  in  another  suit  from  which  he  is  likely  to  have  dis- 
carded, and  in  which  you  have  a  tenace.  The  game  being  for  him 
to  keep  his  other  suits  unbroken,  you  will  probably  find  him  un- 
guarded in  the  suit  he  has  discarded. 

Or:  Your  adversjUT"  may  hold  a  tierce  in  a  suit  other  than  his 
point.  The  tierce  is  good,  or  equal,  and  he  does  not  call  it.  He 
may  have  put  it  out ;  or  he  may  be  unguarded  somewhere,  and  call- 
ing the  tierce  would  render  this  evident ;  or  he  may  wish  you  to  at- 
tack him  in  the  suit  in  which  he  holds  the  tierce,  and  may  be  trying 
to  make  you  think  he  has  put  out  that  suit. 

Again :  He  may  have  a  quart  to  a  Knave,  and  may  only  call  a 
tierce  to  a  Knave,  which  is  good,  or  equal.  Or  he  may  have  a  trio 
which  he  does  not  call ;  or  a  quatorze,  and  may  only  call  a  trio. 

It  will  be  for  you  to  judge  ot  the  probabilities  m  XVvfcst  axiji  %vavllai 
casiss,  and  to  regulate  your  play  accordingly. 
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DRAW  POKER 

Draw  Poker  is  played  with  a  pack  of  fifty- two  cards,  and  by  any 
number  of  persons  from  two  to  six. 

Dealing. 

Before  the  dealer  begins  to  deal  the  cards,  the  player  next  to  his 
left,  who  is  called  the  Age^  must  deposit  in  the  pool  an  ante  or  stake 
not  exceeding  one  half  the  limit  previously  agreed  upon ;  this  is 
called  a  blind. 

The  deal  is  performed  by  giving  five  cards  to  each  player,  one  at 
a  time,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer. 

Going  in  on  the  Original  Hand. 

After  the  cards  have  been  dealt  the  players  look  at  their  hands, 
and  each  player,  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of 
the  Age^  determines  whether  he  will  go  in  or  not.  Any  player  who 
decides  to  go  in,  that  is,  to  play  for  the  pool,  must  put  into  the  pool 
double  the  amount  of  the  ante,  except  the  player  holding  the  Agt^ 
who  contributes  the  same  amount  as  his  original  ante.  This  makes 
the  blind  good,  and  all  the  players  interested  in  that  hand  will  have 
contributed  alike. 

Those  who  decline  to  play  throw  their  cards,  face  downwards,  upon 
the  table  in  front  of  the  next  dealer. 

Any  player,  when  it  is  his  turn,  and  after  making  the  ante  good, 
may  raise ^  /.  e.y  increase  the  ante  any  amount  within  the  limit  of  the 
game ;  the  next  player,  after  making  good  the  ante  and  raise,  may 
then  also  raise  it  any  amount  within  the  agreed  limit ;  and  so  on. 
Each  player,  as  he  makes  good  and  equals  the  other  players  who  are 
in  before  him,  may  thus  increase  the  ante  if  he  chooses,  compelling 
the  others  to  equal  that  increase  or  abandon  their  share  of  the  pool. 

Each  player  who  raises  the  ante  must  do  so  in  rotation,  going 
round  to  the  left,  and  any  player  who  remains  in  to  play  must  put  in 
the  pool  as  much  as  will  make  his  stake  equal  to  such  increase,  or 
abandon  all  he  has  already  contributed  to  the  pool. 

The  Straddle. 

Another  feature  that  may  be  introduced  when  betting  upon  the 
original  hand  is  the  straddle.     The  straddle  is  noOam^  Taot^  \3\An.  «l 
doable  blind.     For  example ; 
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A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £  play.  A  deals.  B,  the  player  holding  the 
Age,  antes  one  chip.  C  can  straddle  B's  ante  by  putting  in  the  pool 
two  chips,  provided  he  does  so  before  the  cards  are  cut  for  the  deal. 
Dmay  double  the  straddle,  /.  ^.,  straddle  C,  and  so  on  up  to  the 
Age,  provided  the  bets  do  not  exceed  the  agreed  limit.  In  the  above 
instance,  supposing  C  only  to  straddle,  it  would  cost  D,  E,  and  A 
each  four  chips  to  go  in,  and  it  would  cost  B  three  and  C  two  chips. 
Each  straddle  costs  double  the  preceding  one. 

The  straddle  does  not  give  a  player  the  Age,  it  only  gives  him  the 
brief  advantage  of  betting  last,  and  raising — before  the  draw.  After 
the  draw,  the  Age  resumes  his  privilege  of  the  last  bet,  provided  he 
remains  in.     The  best  players  very  seldom  straddle. 

Drawing  Cards. 

When  all  are  in  who  intend  to  play,  each  player  has  the  right  to 
draw  any  number  of  cards  he  chooses,  from  one  to  five,  or  he  can 
retain  his  cards  as  originally  dealt  to  him. '  If  a  player  draws  cards, 
he  mast  discard  a  like  number  from  his  hand  previous  to  drawing, 
and  the  rejected  cards  must  be  placed  face  downwards  upon  the  table 
near  the  next  dealer. 

The  dealer  asks  each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  holder 
of  the  Age,  how  many  cards  he  wants,  and  when  the  player  has  dis- 
carded he  gives  the  number  requested  from  the  top  of  the  pack. 
When  the  other  hands  have  been  helped,  the  dealer,  if  he  has  gone 
in  and  wants  cards,  then  helps  himself  last. 

Betting,  Raising,  and  Calling. 

When  all  the  hands  are  filled,  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  Age  has 
the  first  say,  and  he  must  either  bet  or  retire  from  the  game,  forfeit- 
ing what  he  has  already  staked.  The  same  with  all  the  other  play- 
ers, in  rotation  up  to  the  Age.  When  a  player  makes  a  bet,  the 
next  player  must  either  see  him,  i,  e,,  put  in  the  pool  an  equal 
ainoant,  or^  detfer,  u  e.,  make  the  previous  bet  good,  and  raise  it 
any  amount  not  exceeding  the  agreed  limit ;  or  he  must  pass  out. 
This  continues  either  until  some  one  player  drives  all  the  others  out 
of  the  game  and  takes  the  pool  without  showing  his  hand,  or  until 
all  the  other  players  who  remain  in  see  the  last  raise  (no  one  going 
better)  and  call  the  player  who  made  the  last  raise.  In  this  event, 
'•  ^'1  when  a  ca/J  is  made,  the  players  remainmg  vn.  a^\.  ^\vo>n  xJcvsJa 
^ds,  and  the  strongest  hand  takes  the  pool. 
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An  Illustrative  Poker  Hand. 

The  following  is  an  example  illustrating  the  mode  of  betting  be- 
fore and  after  the  draw :  The  limit  is  thirty  chips,  and  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E  are  the  players.     A  deals.     B,  holding  the  Age,  antes  one 
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chip ;  C  goes  in  and  puts  up  two  chips ;  D  makes  good  and  raises 
ten  chips,  putting  in  twelve  chips;  £  passes  out  of  the  game;  A 
makes  good,  and  sees  D's  raise,  putting  in  twelve  chips ;  B  makes 
good,  sees  D's  raise,  and  goes  five  chips  better,  this  costs  him  six- 
teen chips ;  C  passes  out  and  abandons  the  two  chips  he  has  already 
put  in;  D  sees  B's  raise,  and  bets  the  limit  better,  contributing 
thirty-five  chips ;  A  sees  D,  and  deposits  thirty-five  chips ;  B  also 
sees  D,  and  puts  thirty  chips  in  the  pool.  A,  B,  and  D  now  each 
have  forty-seven  chips  in  the  pool,  which,  together  with  the  two  chips 
abandoned  by  C,  make  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  chips. 

After  the  hands  are  filled,  B  holding  the  Age,  and  C  having  passed 
out,  it  becomes  D's  say^  u  e.y  D's  turn  to  declare  "what  he  will  do. 
D  determines  to  stake  five  chips ;  A  sees  D's  bet,  and  goes  thirty 
chips  better,  and  puts  up  thirty-five  chips ;  B  sees  A,  and  deposits 
thirty- five  chips ;  D  makes  good,  putting  up  thirty  chips,  and  calls  k. 

Each  of  the  players  now  has  eighty-two  chips  in  the  pool,  which, 
including  the  two  chips  which  C  forfeited,  make  a  total  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  chips.  They  show  their  hands,  and  A,  having 
the  best  hand,  captures  the  pool. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  B  and  D  calling  A  they  had  passed  out 
TTien  A  would  have  taken  the  pool  without  sVvovjVxi^VY&^assv^, 
I/alJ  the  players  pass,  up  to  the  Age,  the  \altet  taka?.  tJafc^wX. 
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Value  of  the  Hands. 

le  of  the  hands  is  as  follows,  commencing  with  the  lowest : 
Pair. — (Accompanied  by  three  cards  of  different  denom- 

If  two  players  each  hold  a  pair,  the  highest  pair  wins  ; 
are  similar,  the  highest  remaining  card  wins. 

Pair. — (Accompanied  by  a  card  of  another  denomina- 
two  players  each  hold  two  pairs,  the  highest  pair  wins, 
pairs  are  similar,  the  player  whose  remaining  card  is  the 

QS. 

LETS  (that  is,  three  cards  of  the  same  denomination,  not 
2d  by  a  pair).     The  highest  triplets  win.     Triplets  beat 

RAIGHT  (that  is,  a  sequence  of  five  cards  not  all  of  the 
.  An  Ace  may  either  begin  or  end  a  straight.  For  ex- 
re  (highest).  King,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten  is  a  straight,  and 
t  straight.  Five,  Four,  Three,  Two,  Ace  (lowest)  is  a 
id  the  lowest  straight.  An  Ace  cannot  occupy  an  inter- 
>sition,  thus:  King,  Queen,  Ace,  Two,  Three  is  not  a 
If  more  than  one  player  holds  a  straight,  the  straight 
the  highest  card  wins.  A  straight  will  beat  triplets. 
5  are  not  always  played ;  it  should  therefore  be  determined 
ey  are  to  be  admitted  at  the  commencement  of  the  game. 
2r,  it  has  been  agreed  before  commencing  to  play  that 
xe  to  be  counted  in  the  game,  a  straight  flush  outranks 
of  the  same  denomination,  four  Aces,  for  instance. 
.USH  (that  is,  five  cards  of  the  same  suit,  not  in  sequence), 
an  one  player  holds  a  flush,  the  flush  containing  the  high- 
ins;  if  the  highest  cards  tie,  the  next  highest  cards  in 
hands  win,  and  so  on.  A  flush  will  beat  a  straight,  and 
tly,  triplets. 

TLL  (that  is,  three  cards  of  the  same  denomination  and  a 
more  than  one  player  holds  a  full,  the  highest  triplets 
ill  will  beat  a  flush. 

IS  (that  is,  four  cards  of  the  same  denomination,  accom- 
any  other  card).  If  more  than  one  player  holds  fours, 
t  fours  win.  When  straights  are  not  played,  fours  beat  a 
ish. 

['RAIGHT  Flush  (that  is,  a .  sequence  of  five  cards,  all  of 
wV).     //  more  than  one  player  holds  a  strai^l  ^m^,  ^t 
nd  Is  determined  in  the  same  manneT  as  \3laft  sXx«i^> 
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which  see.  When  straights  are  not  played,  the  straight  flnsli  doesij 
not  rank  higher  than  a  common  flush ;  but  when  straights  are  played, 
it  is  the  highest  hand  that  can  be  held,  and  beats  four  of  a  kind. 

When  none  of  the  foregoing  hands  are  shown,  the  highest  card 
wins ;  if  these  tie,  the  next  highest  in  those  two  hands,  and  so  on. 

If,  upon  a  call  for  a  show  of  hands,  it  occurs  that  two  or  more 
parties  interested  in  the  call  hold  hands  identical  in  value,  and  those 
hands  are  the  best  out,  the  parties  thus  tied  must  divide  the  pool, 
share  and  share  alike. 

Technical  Terms  Used  in  Poker. 

Age. — ^The  player  to  the  immediate  left  of  the  dealer.  The  Age 
never  passes. 

Ante. — ^The  stake  deposited  in  the  pool  by  the  Age  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  game. 

Blaze. — ^A  "  blaze"  consists  of  five  court  cards,  including  Aces. 
Where  it  is  played,  it  beats  two  pairs.  This  combination  is  not  gen- 
erally approved,  and  is  destitute  of  any  claims  to  respect. 

Blind. — ^The  ante  deposited  by  the  Age  previous  to  the  deal 
To  make  the  blind  good  costs  double  the  amount  of  the  ante.  {See 
note  to  Law  17.) 

Call. — When  the  bet  goes  round  to  the  last  player  who  remains 
in,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  see  and  go  better  he  simply  sees  and  calls, 
and  then  all  those  plajring  show  their  hands,  and  the  highest  hand 
wins  the  pool. 

Chips. — Ivory  or  bone  tokens,  representing  a  fixed  value  in 
money. 

Chipping,  or  To  Chip. — Is  synonymous  with  betting.  Thus 
a  player,  instead  of  sa3ring,  "  I  bet,"  may  say,  "  I  chip  "  so  much. 

Discard. — ^To  take  from  your  hand  the  number  of  cards  you  in- 
tend to  draw  and  place  them  on  the  table,  near  the  next  dealer,  face 
upwards. 

Draw. — After  discarding  one  or  more  cards,  to  receive  a  corre- 
sponding number  from  the  dealer. 

Eldest  Hand,  or  Age. — ^The  player  immediately  at  the  left  of 
the  dealer. 

Filling. — ^To  fill  is  to  strengthen  the  cards  remaining  in  your 
hand  by  those  which  you  draw. 

Foul  Hand. — ^A  hand  composed  of  more  or  less  than  five  cards. 

Going  Better, — When  any  player  makes  a.  "beX,  *\\.  \&  ^t  y^n\- 
lege  of  the  mx/ player  to  the  left  to  raise  him^  tXvaX  *\?»,  ^SVst  xasiosiss* 
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>od  the  amount  already  bet  by  his  adversary,  to  make  a  still  higher 
H.  In  such  a  case  it  is  usual  to  say,  ''  I  see  you,  and  go  (so  much) 
stter,"  naming  the  extra  sum  bet. 

Going  In. — Making  good  the  ante  of  the  Age  and  the  strad- 
Ics  (if  any)  for  the  privilege  of  drawing  cards  and  playing  for  the 
ool. 

Jack-pot. — Is  a  modification,  introduced  in  the  game,  which  is 
ally  explained  elsewhere. 

Limit. — An  agreement  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  limit- 
ag  the  amount  of  any  single  bet  or  raise. 

Making  Good. — Depositing  in  the  pool  an  amount  equal  to  any 
»et  previously  made.  This  is  done  previous  to  raising  or  calling  a 
klayer,  and  is  sometimes  called  seeing  a  bet. 

Original  Hand. — ^The  first  five  cards  dealt  to  any  player. 

Pass. — **lpass*^  is  a  term  used  to  signify  that  a  player  throws 
ip  his  hand  and  retires  from  the  game. 

Pat  Hand. — ^An  original  hand  not  likely  to  be  improved  by 
drawing,  such  as  a  full,  straight,  flush,  or  pairs. 

Raising  a  Bet. — ^The  same  as  going  better. 

Say. — ^When  it  is  the  turn  of  any  player  to  declare  what  he  will 
do,  whether  he  will  bet,  or  pass  his  hand,  it  is  said  to  be  his  say. 

Seeing  a  Bet. — The  same  as  making  good,  or  calling. 

Skips. — **  Skips  ",  consisting  of  alternate  cards  in  sequence,  for 
bstance,  Three,  Five,  Seven,  Nine,  Jack  are  sometimes  played  to 
beat  two  pairs,  where  *'  blazes  "  are  unknown,  but  are  equally  desti- 
tute of  merit.  No  time  need  be  wasted  over  such  frivolous  attempts 
to  make  the  game  more  interesting. 

Straddle. — ^The  straddle  is  fully  explained  on  page  158. 

Average  "Go-in"  Hands.* 

The  average  of  a  proper  "  go-in  "  hand  will  now  be  considered. 
Many  persons  estimate  it  at  a  pair  of  Eights,  which  is  obviously  in- 
con-ect,  because  this  would  imply  that  all  other  players  were  going 
in  apon  pairs  only,  which  is  not  the  case,  because  they  are  liable  to 
go  in  upon  four  of  a  kind,  fulls,  flushes,  straights,  triplets,  and  two 
pairs.  Hence  the  average,  upon  even  the  roughest  calculation,  must 
^  above  Eights. 

There  are  six  denominations  above  Eights,  and  six  below.  Tens 
Qave  four  above  them  and  eight  below.     Hence  they  are  nearly 

♦From  "  Blackbridgc's  Complete  Poker  Player."    Dick  &  ¥\U^eK2A, '^t?* 
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forty  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  pairs,  a  pair  of  Eights  beinlf 
represented  by  fifty  in  the  hundred,  and  a  pair  of  Tens  by  sixty-nine 
and  three  thirteenths.  The  reader  will  notice  the  very  rapid  growth 
of  percentages  as  we  take  leave  of  the  value  of  the  average  pair.  It 
certainly  appears  to  be  a  startling  discovery  that  a  pair  of  Tens  in 
the  "  go  in  "  are  worth  forty  per  cent,  more  than  a  pair  of  Eights, 
yet  it  is  as  positively  true  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  The  real 
value  of  this  percentage  may  be  estimated  from  the  proportion  which 
Tens  bear  to  Aces.  If  A  stands  on  Aces,  and  B  on  Eights,  A  will 
beat  B  with  perfect  regularity  five  times  in  six,  if  both  draw  three 
cards ;  hence,  although  A*s  percentage  is  only  a  hundred  per  cent 
over  B's,  and  this  is  weakened  by  the  draw,  still  the  result  is  a  vic- 
tory for  A  five  times  in  six.  Now  if  one  hundred  per  cent,  advan- 
tage on  the  "  go  in  *'  beats  five  times  in  six  after  the  draw,  forty  per 
cent,  advantage  on  the  "go  in"  will  beat  twice  in  three  times  after 
the  draw. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  draw,  the  weaker  hands  would  have  no 
chance  at  all ;  and  the  draw,  although  it  strengthens  the  weak  hands 
and  weakens  the  strong  ones,  both  in  inverse  ratio,  cannot  in  the 
long  run  overcome  the  initial  momentum  and  value  of  the  percent- 
ages which  we  have  calculated. 

There  is  no  chance  in  a  pair  of  Aces  which  you  hold ;  they  have  a 
definite  value ;  the  chances  lie  in  the  draw,  and  in  the  hands  of  your 
opponents.  Reduce,  therefore,  the  chances  in  the  draw,  and  in  the 
hands  of  your  opponents,  by  rapid  calculation  to  the  comparative 
definiteness  which  the  laws  of  averages  afford.  Suppose  you  have  a 
pair  of  Aces,  and  three  others  are  drawing  cards ;  as  you  stand  on  4 
the  deal,  it  is  20  to  i  that  no  other  given  player  has  two  pairs,  6^ 
to  I  that  they  are  not  out  at  all;  it  is  22 >^  to  i  that  no  other  given 
player  has  Aces,  and  nearly  8  to  i  that  they  are  not  out  against  you 
at  all.  Leaving  out  the  rare  pat  hands,  then,  you  start  against  the 
field  with  a  ratio  of  nearly  7  to  i  against  the  most  probable  hand  that 
is  capable  of  beating  you.  But  you  will  find  that  to  combine  the 
definite  with  the  indefinite  reduces  the  definite  in  inverse  ratio  to  its 
value ;  so  that  we  here  evolve  this  law,  namely :  The  draw  weakens 
a  strong  hand  and  strengthens  a  weak  one^  in  inverse  ratio  to  ikt 
weakness  and  the  strength.  In  other  words,  the  stronger  your 
original  hand  the  less  the  draw  benefits  it. 

By  not  observing  this  law,  many  Poker  players  are  continually 

misled.     The  principle  is  not  that  Aces  are  not  definitely  good  to  go 

in  on,  bat  that  they  must  not  be  confvded  in.  Vo  aa.  exXfc\i\.  NJaaXV&^ot 
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Vrarranted  by  the  laws  of  averages  that  regulate  the  indefinite  chances 
of  the  three  cards  to  be  drawn.  The  definite  value  of  this  pair,  as 
ivell  as  that  of  any  other  pair,  needs  to  be  carefully  estimated  in 

connection  with  the  law  here  laid  down,  and  with  the  probabilities  of 
the  draw  which  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages.  The  chance 
of  a  pair  on  the  '*  go  in  "  is  three  sevenths  on  a  closely  approximate 
fraction.  The  sum  total  of  all  the  values  on  the  '*  go  in"  is  suffi- 
ciently near  one  half  to  reckon  at  one  half.  Now  one  half  is  three 
and  a  half  sevenths ;  hence  the  chance  of  a  pair  is  to  all  the  chances 
of  the  valuable  hands  known  as  "fours  of  a  kind",  "fulls", 
"  flushes  ",  "  straights  ",  "  triplets  ",  "  two  pairs  ",  and  "  pairs  ",  as 
three  to  three  and  a  half;  so  that  the  hand  containing  a  pair  of 
Eights  is  about  sixteen  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  values.  This 
fixes  the  average  pair  at  Nines,  and  as  the  player  will  not  enter  upon 
imere  average,  unless  at  times  when  he  is  in  luck,  the  law  we 
Jvolve  is,  that  in  the  game  of  Draw  Poker  Tens  are  the  lowest  hand 
0  go  in  with,  unless  your  skill  is  superior  to  the  combined  skill  of  the 
able,  or  unless  your  luck  at  any  given  moment  enables  you  at  that 
articular  moment  to  dispense  temporarily  with  prudence. 

The  reader  will  see  the  importance  of  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
alue  of  the  "  go-in  "  hand,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  all  the  aver- 
ge  possible  strength  of  all  possible  hands,  added  to  the  value  of  the 
verage  pair,  which  is  a  pair  of  Eights,  simply  raises  the  average  to 
pair  of  Nines.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  paradox  if  it  had  not 
een  proved  by  the  severest  reasoning. 

Probabilities  of  Hands  in  the  Deal. 

The  probabilities  of  any  one  of  the  various  Poker  hands  being 
riginally  dealt  to  a  player  have  been  calculated  by  Dr.  Pole,  F.R.S., 
ssisted  by  "Cavendish",  the  latter  having  worked  out  some  of 
le  problems  by  a  different  process,  the  agreement  of  the  results 
ms  establishing  the  correctness  of  the  data  arrived  at. 

Probability.  Odds  againsL 

z.     Straight  flush ,     .00000155  64,999  to    ^ 

2.  Fours 000242  4,16410    X 

3.  Full  hand 00145  69310    i 

4.  Flush .' .     .00195  507  to    I 

5.  Straight 00395  254*0    ^ 

6.  Threes 0218  AS  ^^    "»■ 

7.  Two  pairs 0476  20X0    x 

8.     Onepair ^37  x^toxo 
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Probabilities  of  the  Draw. 

Much  depends  upon  the  off-hand  decision  displayed  by  i 
when  drawing  to  fill  his  hand.  A  skillful  player  will  disca 
out  hesitation,  and  particularly  avoid  betraying  the  charact( 
hand  by  the  expression  of  his  features. 

The  following  article,  which  we  quote  from  *'  Blackbridgt 
plete  Poker  Player  ",  will  furnish  useful  calculations  on  the  \ 
ities  of  filling  the  different  hands : 

The  mathematical  *' expectation"  or  real  value  of  eai 
to  given  cards  may  be  readily  ascertained,  but  not  the  con 
value.  Thus,  three  Fours  have  an  actual  value  readily  ej 
but  their  comparative  value,  as  to  the  unknown  values 
hands  out  against  them,  can  never  be  brought  under  the  pre 
scientific  demonstration.  This  uncertainty  is  one  of  the  fas 
of  Draw  Poker. 

.  In  the  long  run,  however,  it  may  be  considered  absolu 
that  the  player  who  goes  in  best  will  come  out  best  oftener 
simple  ratio  to  the  number  of  the  other  players,  and  will  v 
goes  in  on  court  cards  only  while  others  go  in  on  small  paii 

The  expectation  or  real  value  of  a  three-card  draw  to  ar 
for  a  triplet,  i  to  8,  for  a  pair  of  other  denominations,  the  ss 
the  materials  of  a  full  hand,  i  to  6iX  >  for  the  remaining 
make  four  of  a  kind,  i  to  364. 

If  you  have  a  pair  of  Jacks  to  go  in  on,  and  three  plaj 
against  you,  which  is  the  average  with  six  players,  the 
chances  are  that  you  are  playing  against  one  better  hand 
poorer  ones,  that  is,  among  ordinary  players.  If  you  are  i 
of  experts,  you  are  playing  against  one  poorer,  and  one  ec 
one  better,  the  chances  being  that  the  Age  holds  an  inferioi 

If  you  go  in  on  Queens,  your  hand  is  improved  so  that 
playing  against  two  poorer  hands,  and  when  you  reach  1 
have  the  best  hand.  Your  expectation  of  improving  the 
whatever  denomination  is,  in  closely  approximate  fracti< 
eighth  plus  one  eighth  plus  one  sixty-first,  say  six  twent 
It  is  therefore  a  better  chance  than  i  in  5  that  you  impr< 
hand;  if  you  do  not  improve  it,  and  three  others  are  drj 
pairs,  you  are  playing  against  nine  elevenths  of  an  average 
against  you.  Even  this  leaves  you  an  expectation  or  valu 
elevenths  over  all  opposition,  which  is  a  loTimAa\Aa  ^«cr 
other  players  to  play  steadily  against. 
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A  draw  to  triplets  of  any  denomination  is  a  strong  one,  and 
'isually  wins.  Your  mathematical  expectation  of  an  improvement  is 
slight,  being  i  to  23  of  the  fourth  card  of  the  same  denomination, 
and  2  to  23  of  another  pair  of  denominations  different  from  your  trip- 
lets. Total  expectation  of  improvement,  i  to  8.  If  you  mask  your 
hand  and  draw  one  card,  it  is  i  to  47  that  you  get  four  of  a  kind, 
and  I  to  16  that  you  pick  up  a  mate  to  the  odd  card  which  you  hold ; 
total  expectation  of  improvement,  say  i  to  12. 

Draws  to  straights  and  flushes  are  usually  dearly  purchased; 
always  so  at  a  small  table.  Their  value  increases  directly  as  the 
number  of  players. 

To  an  interior,  or  to  a  one-end  straight,  the  draw  is  worth  i  in 
iijl^.  To  have  a  fair  chance,  therefore,  there  would  be  required 
twelve  players  in  the  game,  which  is  absurd ;  but  it  is  a  fair  risk 
whenever  the  pool  on  the  table  is  worth  twelve  times  the  call,  and 
there  is  nobody  to  raise  you  out.  This  may  be  the  case  in  a  Jack- 
pot 

To  a  two-ended  straight  the  draw  is  worth  i  in  5^,  and  therefore 
if  three  players  only  are  in,  you  are  playing  against  odds  of  nearly 
2  to  I,  besides  possibly  a  chance  of  being  raised  out.  The  theory 
of  drawing  to  straights  in  a  small  party  because  when  you  fill  you 
have  a  strong  hand  is  delusive,  because  it  is  usually  a  much  better 
hand  than  is  required.  Hence,  you  pay  a  double  price  for  your 
superfluity.  If  you  play  in  a  large  party,  say  seven  or  eight,  and 
find  an  occasion  to  draw  for  a  straight  against  six  players,  do  so  by 
ail  means,  even  if  you  split  Aces.  You  then  have  an  equitable  right 
to  one  sixth  of  the  chances,  which  gives  you  a  slight  surplus  of  real 
advantage,  your  risks  not  being  quite  one  in  six.  Furthermore, 
against  six  players  you  need  a.  strong  hand;  Aces  up  would  not 
probably  win. 
The  mathematical  expectation  of  a  flush  when  you  draw  to  four 
■  cards  of  a  suit  is  i  to  5f ;  1.  e,,  in  every  forty-seven  hands  thus 
drawn  you  are  entitled  to  nine  flushes.  This  is  theoretically  abso- 
lutely true,  but  I  have  experimented  with  six  hands  through  a  suc- 
cession of  five  hundred  deals,  and  filled  only  eighty-three  flushes  in 
the  five  hundred,  equal  to  i  in  6^*^  draws. 

A  flush  should  always  be  dropped  in  a  three-  or  four-handed  game, 
except  with  Ace  up  when  four  are  playing,  in  which  latter  case,  if 
all  four  come  in,  you  add  one  chance  in  sixteen  of  another  Ace  to 
jvar  one  chance  In  six  of  filling,  making  your  total  c\i"Mices>  ^c^^Xft 
/  In  4}^  of  an  az/^ra^^  up  to  a  strong  hand. 
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There  is  no  use  in  sometimes  playing  flashes  and  sometimes  drop- 
ping them.  Always  do  one  or  the  other  under  given  circumstances. 
Always  play  them  as  Age ;  always  with  a  large  company,  and  never 
with  a  small  company  except  Age. 

Drawing  for  a  full  hand  has  been  analyzed  in  what  has  been  said  I 
in  regard  to  drawing  pairs  and  triplets.  No  one  ever  draws  with  a 
definite  expectation  of  making  a  full  hand.  In  drawing  to  two  pairs, 
the  chances  are  47  to  4  that  you  do  not  fill.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  a  full  is  prima  facie  always  the  best  hand  out.  In  any  game 
this  presumption  is  liable  to  be  modified,  but  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  start  in  by  taking  this  for  granted. 

The  same  remark  applies  with  increased  force  to  four  of  a  kind, 
the  principle  in  regard  to  both  hands  being  the  same. 

Very  slight  mention  has  been  made  of  drawing  to  two  pairs,  the 
nature  of  such  a  draw  being  quite  definitely  fixed.  If  they  are  both 
small  pairs,  many  players  discard  the  smaller  pair,  thus  changing 
the  character  of  the  hand.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  you  must  either 
draw  one  or  stand  pat ;  and  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  either  case 
that  would  be  of  general  application. 

With  a  very  small  pair  and  an  Ace,  hold  Ace  and  draw  two  cards. 

Position  at  the  Table.* 

As  Dealer. — Suppose  yourself  to  be  in  a  party  of  five  to  seven 
players  playing  Draw  Poker ;  firstly,  as  dealer,  insist  on  the  A^t 
player  (your  left  hand)  cutting  the  cards,  and  never  deal  until  yoa 
have  placed  the  cards  thus  cut  upon  the  blank  card,  which  every 
pack  of  cards  contains  or  should  contain.  This  card  will  then  always 
be  on  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 

Do  not  look  at  your  cards  until  all  the  other  players  to  the  left  of 
the  Age  have  examined  their  hands  and  declared.  In  this  way  yonr 
mind  is  left  free  to  act  upon  the  observations  which  your  eyes  make 
upon  the  faces  and  demeanor  of  the  other  players. 

If  no  raises  are  made  until  the  declaration  of  your  right^^sA 
neighbor,  you  may  conclude  that  the  earlier  hands  may  be  good,  and 
are  still  doubtful,  and  that  your  right-hand  neighbor  is  probably 
bluffing.  If  you  have  a  good  hand,  say  a  pair  of  Aces,  or  two  pairs, 
raise  his  raise.  It  is  then  10  to  i  the  Blind  passes,  and  odds  that 
all  others  pass  till  your  right-hand  neighbor.  He  will  either  pass, 
or  see,  or  raise.  If  he  sees,  the  game  depends  on  the  draw,  he  has 
probably  not  a  stronger  hand  than  yours ;  if  he  raises  you  can  do  as 

*From  "  Blackbridge's  Complete  PoVet  Y\a.Y«c" . 
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.bout  staying  or  passing ;  the  chances  in  the  latter  case  are 

>u,  unless  you  know  him  to  be  a  reckless  player. 

>f  the  earlier  players  raise,  it  is  a  probable  sign  of  an  egre- 

f,  or  that  the  player  has  a  hand  on  which  he  must  make 

e  profit  before  the  draw,  for  instance  a  pat  hand.     As  you 

ing  invested,  there  is  no  use  in  playing  against  such  a  raise 

1  have  a  strong  hand,  much  better  than  the  average.     Bear 

ere  as  elsewhere  that  no  capital  is  ever  lost  by  staying  out. 

lost  by  playing,  but  never  by  not  playing. 

or  three  players  come  in,  simply  seeing  the  Blind,  the 

jr  come  in  with  an  average  hand.     He  has  the  best  oppor- 

any  player  except  the  Age,  hence  he  can  with  an  average 
5  in  to  better  advantage  than  the  players  to  the  left  of  the 
und  play  would  therefore  be  to  come  in  on  a  pair  of  Nines 

If  you  have  three  of  a  kind,  or  two  pairs,  raise.  You 
somebody  out,  thus  lessening  the  chances  of  having  hands 
1st  you ;  if  you  drive  all  out  you  win  a  respectable  stake 
le  trouble  of  playing  for  it.  If  the  Blind  fills  and  stands 
make  no  account  of  it,  it  means  nothing.  If  the  next 
ids  the  raise,  it  means  average  hands,  it  is  large  odds  they 
f  weaker  than  yours.  If  one  of  them  raises  back,  you 
ider  the  character  of  the  player,  in  most  cases  it  will  be 
md  his  raise  because  the  pool  is  large,  and  on  percentage 
have  a  legitimate  place  in  it ;  furthermore,  you  have  a  good 

if  you  make  a  full  or  have  large  *'  threes*'  you  are  almost 
win ;  and  finally  this  raise  back  may  be  a  feeler  to  ascer- 
a  are  bluffing,  because  a  bluff  is  usually  suspected  in  tlie 
being  in  an  excellent  position  to  make  it. 
1/,  AS  Blind. — Let  your  hand  alone  until  all  the  other  play- 
eclared,  for  reasons  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  dealer, 
declarations  go  round  from  left  to  right,  if  the  left-hand 
ss,  or  else  simply  see  the  Blind,  the  right-hand  players  will 
rowd  you,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  dealer's  right  hand 
in  with  a  raise ;  if  he  does  not  the  dealer  probably  will, 
;  naturally  concludes  that  there  are  no  large  hands  out  and 
lave  nothing.  For  some  reason  players  never  give  the 
i  credit  for  a  good  or  even  an  average  hand.  This  is  one 
antages  of  the  Age.  People  proceed  upon  the  supposition 
ave  nothing,  and  usually  attempt  to  force  you.  Hence,  if 
rers  pass  till  it  comes  to  the  dealer,  it  is  od^s  \v^  toxcvt'a  vjv 
k  band,  and  if  with  a  very  weak  banCt  "he  V^  \sv«5«w'2i  '"^ 
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double  to  play.     But  whatever  his  stake  is  he  thinks  you  have  noth- 
ing, and  if  you  raise  him  he  will  probably  consider  it  a  bluff.   This  ji^ 
gives  you  a  great  advantage.  |^ 

No  matter  how  many  or  how  few  come  in,  if  you  have  a  pair  of 
Aces,  or  better,  raise  the  stake,  provided  no  one  else  has  raised  it. 
Three  to  one  nearly  all  the  players  will  come  in,  supposing  your 
raise  to  be  a  bluff.  You  thus  create  a  large  pool,  and  have  a  chance 
of  winning  it,  with  the  advantage  that  all  must  play  for  it  before  it 
comes  your  turn.  This  circumstance  alone  makes  the  Age  worth  all 
it  costs. 

Your  draw  must  next  be  carefully  studied.  If  you  have  not 
raised,  a  draw  of  two  will  be  believed  to  be  to  a  bob-tail  flush ;  <m  to 
be  to  a  four  flush  or  a  one-  or  two-end  straight ;  but  if  you  have 
raised,  two  will  be  attributed  to  the  possession  of  three  of  a  kind, 
and  one  to  two  pairs.  Hence,  if  you  have  raised,  and  actually  hold 
three  of  a  kind,  draw  only  one  card.  This  will  be  attributed  to  two 
pairs,  and  will  keep  you  rated  low,  which  is  just  what  you  desire.       j 

It  is  now  your  turn  to  study  the  draw  around  the  table.     It  will 
be  then  your  privilege  to  study  the  betting.     With  average  hands 
one  principle  will  here  obtain :  the  nearer  the  betting  comes  to  you 
from  the  right,  there  is  that  much  stronger  evidence  that  somebody 
is  trying  to  force  you,  unless  you  have  yourself  raised  the  stakes. 
Like  a  soldier  behind  an  earthwork,  the  nearer  your  enemy  comes 
the  better  chances  you  have,  while  his  do  not  improve ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  nearer  he  comes  the  more  he  is  obliged  to  force  the  fight- 
ing.    But  if  you  have  raised  the  stakes,  it  is  odds  that  the  players 
only  chip  round  waiting  for  your  bet«     On  a  moderately  strong  hand, 
say  Threes  above  Eights  up  to  Queens,  you  can  call  or  not,  as  yon 
like ;  on  a  worse  or  a  better  hand,  bet  the  limit.     You  either  have 
the  best  hand  at  the  table  or  one  of  the  poorest.     If  all  the  players 
drop,  your  bad  hand  wins,  and  it  could  not  win  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances.    It  only  costs  you  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  pool,  pro- 
vided you  are  playing  on  a  raise-to-the-limit  all  round,  and  there  is 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  probability  that  all  will  drop. 

It  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Age  to  fill  the  Blind  simply  be- 
cause he  has  already  invested  the  Blind-money.     Let  me  illustrate : 

Suppose  four  other  players  see  the  Blind  and  you  have  a  pair  of 

Deuces.     Now  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  giving  you  a  favorable 

case,  that  each  of  these  players  has  the  precise  equivalent  of  Deuces. 

Then  In  the  nversigt  of  drawing  and  average  ol  ^JVac^m^ '^o.w. -wvlk  bt 

beaten  with  perfect  regularity  /our  times  in  jivt^  xXwxs  vivoxivsv^^i 
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iosing  nothing.     Is  it  worth  while  to  pay  for  this  privilege  with  the 

"Kitty"  against  you? 

But  this  is  not  a  supposable  case.  Of  the  four  players  thus  com- 
ing in,  three  men  have  better  hands  than  yours.  Hence,  although 
yon  only  pay  half  price  to  enter,  your  chance  on  a  small  pair  does 
not  amount  in  the  average  to  anything  better  than  i  in  20 ;  and  as 
you  pay  half  price  for  it,  it  may  be  estimated  as  worth  i  in  10. 

A  weighty  objection  also  to  filling  your  Blind  on  a  worthless  hand 
is  that  you  are  tempted  to  bluff  when  the  bet  reaches  you.  This  is 
exaaly  what  the  other  players  expect  of  you.  There  is  the  trap 
which  they  expect  you  to  walk  into,  and  you  obligingly  walk  into  it. 
If  you,  as  the  Age,  content  yourself  with  filling  the  Blind,  not  rais- 
ing it,  and  then  raise  the  bet,  it  is  large  odds  you  are  either  called  or 
raised  in  turn.  This  proceeding  on  your  part  is,  three  times  in 
four,  a  bluff ;  and  as  nine  times  in  ten  you  will  be  called  or  raised, 
either  of  which  is  fatal,  you  will  be  beaten  out  of  a  double  bet. 

Thirdly y  the  Left  of  the  Age. — Let  us  now  consider,  thirdly, 
the  left  hand  of  the  Age.  This  is  the  worst  position  at  the  table. 
The  best  authorities  decide  that  straddling  does  not  give  him  the 
Age ;  hence  if  he  straddles  he  throws  away  money  without  any  re- 
ward, and  exposes  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  bluffing  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  the  hand. 

The  player  in  this  seat  should  not  come  in,  unless  upon  a  strong 
hand,  above  average ;  certainly  not  under  a  pair  of  court  cards,  un- 
less he  happens  to  be  in  a  streak  of  good  luck.  He  is  the  pioneer 
in  the  hand,  and  all  sorts  of  unseen  obstacles  are  ahead  of  him. 
Not  being  suspected  of  bluffing,  unless  he  has  straddled,  he  will  be 
played  at  by  the  rest  of  the  table  on  the  solid  principles  of  the  game, 
and  it  will  serve  him  in  good  stead  to  be  solid  himself  to  start  with. 
It  is  or  should  be  an  axiom  with  this  seat,  * 'Jacks  or  better." 

If  he  has  straddled,  and  several  have  come  in,  he  may  be  sure 
there  are  strong  hands  out,  and  unless  he  has  "Jacks  or  better"  he 
had  better  lose  his  straddle  investment,  on  the  same  principle,  in- 
tensified in  force,  that  counsels  the  Age  to  stay  out  on  a  small  pair. 
Apply  the  argument,  therefore,  on  the  preceding  pag0K,  with  double 
force  to  this  position,  because  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  Age 
he  has  none  of  its  advantages,  and  he  must  make  the  first  bet,  under 
heavy  suspicions  of  playing  under  pressure. 

**  Masterly  inactivity  "  is  the  means  to  success  in  this  seat.     Its 
dangers  are  patent,  and  you  have  only  to  exetdse  C2i\iV\c>Ti> m  ^^tcc^^JjcM^ 
whether  or  not  to  eocouoter  them.     Here  Is  a  ^00^  \\tcv^  \q  x^xsnkb^t 
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ber  that  a  great  many  opportunities  will  be  oflFered  to  play  Poker 
again.  ^z.  P 

Fourthly.  — With  regard,  fourthly ,  to  the  remaining  hands  around 
to  the  dealer,  the  general  principle  is  that  the  advantages  increase 
and  the  disadvantages  lessen. 


■'     V 


How  TO  Play  a  Poker  Hand.* 

We  now  come  to  the  mode  of  playing  a  hand,  and  here  we  are 
obliged  to  take  leave  of  most  of  the  average  certainties  that  have  ac- 
companied us  in  the  deal  and  draw.     But  you  must  never  forget  one 
general  principle,  that  if  you  go  in  with  the  best  hand,  you  will  come 
out  with  the  best  hand  oftener  than  any  other  player ;  hence  your 
hand  may  always  be  played  on  that  principle,  unless  you  see  indica- 
tions of  obstacles  to  its  success  in  any  given  instance,  and  as  these 
instances  will  frequently  happen,  you  must  continually  analyze  the 
play  of  the  other  hands. 

For  this  purpose,  accustom  yourself  to  lay  your  hand  on  the  table 
(face  downwards),  placing  a  chip  on  it  for  fear  of  accidents,  and  play 
the  round  through  from  memory  only.  This  tends  to  preserve  your 
face  from  betraying  your  cards ;  and  you  naturally  study  the  faces 
of  other  players,  having  nothing  else  to  study.  It  also  prevents 
yowx  Jingers  from  betraying  you ;  these  members  are  often  very  elo- 
quent at  the  wrong  times,  that  is,  when  you  have  very  poor  'or  very 
good  cards ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  hold  four  Aces  as  steadily  as  a 
pair,  but  the  table  will  bear  their  weight  with  as  much  equanimity 
as  that  of  a  pair  of  Deuces. 

Before  the  draw,  if  your  cards  lie  quietly  before  you,  your  right- 
hand  neighbors  cannot  tell  whether  you  are  going  to  pass  or  stay. 
This  is  a  great  advantage  to  you ;  whereas  if  you  betray  a  poor  hand 
by  nervous  movements,  you  lose  just  as  much  moral  force  as  they 
acquire. 

If  you  can  do  so,  always  let  your  chips  talk  for  you.  A  silent 
player  is  so  far  forth,  a  mystery ;  and  a  mystery  is  always  feared. 
If  you  do  not  talk,  the  tones  of  your  voice  will  not  betray  you. 

Calling. — Calling  on  the  part  of  the  last  player  is  generally  folly, 
because,  firstly,  it  falls  within  the  extremely  bad  principle  of  letting 
your  opponents  transact  your  own  business ;  secondly,  it  cannot  be 
justified  either  by  your  having  the  poorest  hand,  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate hands,  or  the  best  hand  at  the  table.     This  does  not  refer 

'Frvm  ^'Blackbndgc's  Complete  Pok«r  P\av«".    Dv<;V  %i.  'Swxvs^^^w 
yprJIr, 
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to  what  is  known  as  "chipping  along",  which  you  do  as  second  or 
third  player,  waiting  for  the  fourth  to  declare.  If  you  think  your 
hand  is  the  poorest,  when  you  are  in  this  position  either  bluff  or 
drop ;  if  intermediate,  ditto ;  if  the  best,  bet  the  limit. 

There  is  only  one  legitimate  place  for  a  call :  that  is,  when  you 
hold  a  strong  hand,  and  have  met  with  obstacles  in  betting  it  up. 
For  instance,  you  hold  Jack -full ;  you  bet  the  limit,  all  pass  but  one, 
he  sees  and  raises;  you  see  and  raise;  he  again  sees  and  raises. 
At  this  point,  it  will  be  in  some  cases  prudent  to  call ;  much  depends 
upon  the  character  of  your  opponent ;  much  on  the  contents  of  your 
pile  of  chips ;  but  in  any  case  you  should  call  at  the  next  **  see  and 
raise  "  of  your  opponent,  because  the  contest  has  come  to  that  point 
where  no  human  reason  can  tell  you  whether  you  have  the  better  or 
the  poorer  hand,  there  being  many  better  hands  than  Jack-full ;  and 
the  stake  is  so  large  that  the  chips  necessary  to  call  and  determine 
the  winning  hand  are  an  extremely  small  percentage,  sufficiently 
small  to  justify  you  in  calling  on  a  pair  of  Trays,  if  Trays  had  led 
you  to  that  extent. 

The  general  principle,  then,  for  the  last  bettor,  is  to  drop,  or 
raise  back  to  the  limit.  With  three  players  betting  besides  your- 
self, and  you  being  the  last  to  bet,  with  a  pair  of  Aces  unimproved 
by  the  draw  the  chances  are  against  you,  and  more  than  three  times 
in  four  you  will  save  money  by  dropping.  Such  a  pool  must  usually 
be  a  small  one,  unless,  first,  there  have  been  straddles,  in  which 
case  you  will  do  well  to  bet  the  limit  on  your  Aces,  the  straddlers 
having  probably  come  in  on  small  hands  under  pressure ;  or,  second, 
unless  there  has  been  raising,  and  you  have  stood  the  raise;  in 
which  latter  case  you  must  drop  at  once,  as  there  mtist  be  better 
hands  out  than  yours,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  try  to  bluff  them  out. 
And  being,  with  these  two  exceptions,  a  small  pool,  it  is  not  wise  to 
bid  so  much  in  order  to  gain  so  little. 

In  eliminating  "  calling  "  from  your  play,  just  as  far  as  possible, 
you  tend  to  eliminate  curiosity ^  which  is  a  most  injurious  temptation 
to  a  Poker  player. 

Precisely  how  to  bet  a  hand  of  any  given  value  can  never  be 
stated  in  terms.  Each  player  has  a  different  position  at  the  table  in 
regard  to  others.  But  with  a  strong  hand  it  pays  best  in  the  long 
run  for  a  close  player  to  open  the  betting  lightly,  and  for  a  dashing 
player  to  open  it  heavilj.  The  nature  of  a  player  is  sooxi  ioxsiwiL  wiX.^ 
and  others  will  be  inHuenced  by  it.  The  nearer  l\ve  K^e  \3cv«i\tfi\^ex 
?/  tie  strong  band  sits,  the  more  necessity  theie  \s  oi  \it\x:vcv^  >}ca 
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limit  or  raising  previous  limit-bets.  And  Age  himself,  with  an  Ace- 
full,  and  a  raise  or  two  aliead  of  him,  is  in  a  most  enviable  position, 
having  it  in  his  power  to  put  a  tremendous  pressure  on  its  way  clear 
around  the  table,  generally  forcing  a  call  on  himself,  thus  making 
the  table  play  his  game,  which  is  the  ultimatum  of  good  luck  and 
science  united. 

Pat  Hands. — ^Your  *'  pat  hands  "  should  be  about  half  the  time 
fictitious,  say  two  pairs  or  nothing.  While  you  cannot  systematically 
and  scientifically  play  real  pat  hands  like  false  ones,  and  false  ones 
like  real  ones ;  still,  by  keeping  the  proportion  half  and  half,  you 
will  be  called  half  of  the  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  pat 
hands  are  invariably  real,  other  players  will,  as  a  rule,  pass  out,  and 
you  will  be  disappointed.  You  can  also  in  this  manner  add  variety, 
and  an  appearance  of  boldness  to  your  play,  which  will  often  secure 
you  a  *'  call "  when  you  overtop  other  strong  hands  and  want  to  be 
called. 

Bluffing. — Except,  first,  as  introduced  into  pat  hands ;  and 
second,  as  last  player  against  three  or  four  timid  bets  of  chip  along; 
and  third,  as  a  reply  to  some  palpable  bluff  when  you  are  the  only  i 
other  player  in  or  likely  to  stay  in ;  it  is  not  usually  remunerative  to 
bluff.  Case  second  even  is  always  hazardous,  because  you  are  in  a 
position  to  be  in  just  such  a  proceeding.  But  these  three  ventures 
are  legitimate.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  tentative  bluflf- 
ing,  which  is  simply  paying  the  limit  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
if  there  are  any  good  hands  around  the  table.  Among  really  good 
players  bluffing  is  not  extensively  practiced,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  amusement. 

Two  pairs,  when  not  filled,  or  played  pat,  are  good  cards :  first, 
to  bet  the  limit  on,  as  first  bettor;  second,  to  raise  on  as  second 
bettor  if  first  bettor  goes  a  chip  only ;  and  so  on  around  the  table ; 
but  unless  Aces  up,  should  be  usually  dropped  if  confronted,  or  if 
preceding  bets  are  either  limits  or  raises.  They  look  large,  but  you 
have  only  to  consider  how  many  possible  and  quite  probable  hands 
are  larger.  For  some  inscrutable  reason  the  possession  of  two 
pairs  makes  the  average  player  obstinate,  and  oblivious  of  the  mathe- 
matical value  of  his  hand.  If  there  is  any  one  combination  at  Poker 
that  is  habitually  over-estimated  and  over-bet,  it  is  **Aces  up  ".  This 
is  a  matter  of  such  frequent  remark  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  it. 

Betting  on  Large  Hands. — To  wYval  povox.  ^  ^\vjet  xaa.^  \5«^ 
up  "'fours  "  is  still  debated,  but  with  anytYvviv^  ^itv^«  lo\a  K«J5.^ 
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you  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  call  at  the  sixth  to  the 
tenth  raise,  according  to  the  value  of  your  denominations.  The 
reason  is  this :  with  anything  under  fours  no  careful  player  will 
raise  you  back  over  five  times ;  hence  you  may  be  tolerably  certain 
you  have  fours  against  you  when  the  sixth  raise  comes.  Then  it 
becomes  a  question  of  denominations,  and  Kings  are  good  until 
about  raise  number  ten.  Your  opponent's  hand  must  be  something 
immense  if  he  comes  back  ten  times  steadily,  and  besides  four  Aces 
there  is  straight  flush  to  consider. 

A  straight  flush  in  any  hand  may  be  regarded  as  invincible,  as  the 
chances  of  its  being  overmastered  are  too  remote  to  be  considered. 
I  have  never  seen  any  one  make  much  money  upon  a  straight  flush. 
In  order  to  be  profitable  it  must  fall  against  a  strong  hand  of  some 
other  player,  and  as  the  chances  are  always  against  this,  it  generally 
disappoints  the  holder.  A  straight  flush,  however,  is  to  be  greatly 
respected,  because  it  prevents  any  hand  from  being  absolutely  the 
winning  hand,  and  thus  relieves  gentlemen  from  the  necessity  of 
betting  on  a  certainty.  Without  the  use  of  straights,  and  hence 
without  the  use  of  straight  flush,  four  Aces  would  be  a  certainty, 
and  no  gentleman  could  do  more  than  call  on  them. 

Table-Stakes  and  Freeze-Out  Poker. 

A  table  stake  simply  means  that  each  player  places  the  amount  he 
proi>oses  to  risk  where  it  may  be  seen,  and  that  a  player  cannot  be 
raised  more  than  he  has  upon  the  table ;  but  at  any  time  between 
deals  he  may  increase  his  stake  from  his  pocket,  or  he  may  put  up 
any  article  for  convenience'  sake,  say  a  knife,  and  state  that  that 
makes  his  stake  as  large  as  any  other  player's,  and  he  is  then  liable 
to  be  raised  to  any  amount  equal  to  the  stake  of  any  other  player, 
and  must  make  good  with  cash.  When  playing  table  stakes,  if  a 
player  have  no  money  on  the  table  he  must  put  up  or  declare  his 
stake  previous  to  raising  his  hand,  and  failing  to  do  this,  he  must 
stand  out  of  the  game  for  that  hand. 

The  foregoing  is  the  usual  method  of  playing  table  stakes,  but 
strict  players  make  the  following  conditions : — 

Players  about  to  open  a  game  deposit  upon  the  table,  each,  a 

certain  fixed  and  equal  stake.     This  amount  cannot  be  added  to,  in 

the  case  of  any  individual,  from  any  other  source  than  winnings 

from  other  players.     No  player  can  retire  willv  aiv^  of  tlvls  stake 

untjJ  the  close  of  the  game,  or  until  the  hour  fvxed  lor  \\.%  c\a^^.    "^^ 

person  can  be  deprived  of  a  call  if  he  puts  up  all  \v\?»  mox^t:^.    ^^ 
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player,  when  his  stake  is  exhausted,  can  play  on  credit,  or  can  bor- 
row, under  any  circumstancesy  and  he  can  buy  a  fresh  stake  only  by 
the  vote  of  all  the  other  players. 

Genuine  Table-Stakes  Poker  is,  therefore,  precisely  the  same  as 
Freeze-Out  Poker^  with  this  single  exception:  that  in  Freeze-Out 
Poker  a  player  who  is  cleaned  out  cannot  stay  at  the  table  under  any 
circumstances ;  and  in  Table- Stakes  Poker  he  can  stay  if  the  remain- 
der of  the  players  unanimously  vote  to  continue  him.  In  neither 
game  is  credit  allowed. 

JACKrPOTS  AND  HOW  TO  PLAY  THEM. 

Jack-pots  are  played  as  follows :  When  all  the  players  pass,  the 
Blind  hand,  instead  of  taking  back  his  blind,  leaves  it  up,  and  all  the 
other  players  put  in  similar  amounts.     The  Blind  then  follows  in  his 
usual  rotation  as  dealer,  and  any  player  in  his  turn  who  has  a  pair  of 
Jacks  or  better  can  open  the  play  with  any  bet  not  beyond  the  agreed 
limit.     He  is  not  obliged  to  open  it.     If  no  player  has  the  requisite 
cards,  all  contribute  again  as  much  as  they  had  previously  contrib- 
uted, and  the  privilege  of  opening  upon  Jacks  or  better  goes  around 
again ;  and  so  on,  until  some  one  has  the  requisite  hand,  and  is  will- 
ing to  open  the  pot. 

Sometimes  the  following  variation  is  introduced  in  the  Jack-pot : 
When,  after  a  deal,  no  one  opens  the  pot,  the  players  each  place 
another  chip  in  pool,  new  hands  are  dealt,  etc.,  as  before  described, 
and  no  player  can,  under  the  second  deal,  open  with  less  than 
Queens  or  better.  If  a  third  deal  becomes  necessary,  it  requires 
Kings  or  better  to  break  the  pot ;  and  should  it  come  to  a  fourth 
deal,  it  takes  Aces  or  better,  and  so  remains  for  any  subsequent 
deals,  until  some  player  can  and  will  break  the  pot.  Sometimes 
when  Aces  have  been  reached  without  developing  an  opener,  the 
players  return  to  Kings,  then  Queens,  descending  to  Jacks  again, 
and  remaining  there  until  some  player  breaks  the  pot. 

Many  very  conservative  Poker  players  object  to  the  Jack-pot  be- 
cause they  consider  it  a  compulsory  lottery  scheme,  which  frequently 
compels  a  player  to  risk  his  money  against  his  better  judgment. 
They  argue  that  if  any  player  chooses  to  put  up  a  large  blind,  he 
can  in  a  Jack-pot  compel  all  the  table  to  put  up,  each  as  much  as  the 
Blind,  whether  they  happen  to  have  weak  hands  or  not,  so  that  a 
player  is  often  forced  to  invest  four  times  lYve  YvioiX.  "belot^  \}cvfc  ^^xcv^ 
opens.     Another  objection  they  urge  agamst  0\e  "Jas^-^x*\^,  \>waxSx 
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>^uces  Draw  Poker  to  a  mere  show  of  hands,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  game.  To  some  extent  this  objection  is  valid, 
for  the  player  opening  the  pot  is  forced  to  betray  his  cards  to  this 
extent  at  least,  that  if  he  draws  one  card  this  draw  cannot  be  to  a 
four  flash  or  a  four  straight.  Other  players  who  have  been  obliged 
to  pass  on  four  flushes  and  four  straights,  and  who  come  in  after  the 
pot  is  opened,  draw  one  card  each  of  course,  and  thus  are  forced  to 
reveal  their  hands.  It  is  a  mere  show  of  cards  at  the  last,  because 
where  the  limit -bet  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  amount  of  the 
pool,  almost  any  hand  will  be  sure  to  call  almost  any  other  one ;  so 
there  must  be  a  general  show,  and  the  strongest  cards  win.  A  bluff 
in  a  large  Jack-pot  is  out  of  the  question.  Notwithstanding  these 
and  other  minor  objections,  the  Jack-pot  has  survived  long  enough 
to  obtain  a  permanent  place  in  the  game,  and  continues  to  grow  in 
popularity ;  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  those  conservative  players 
who  dislike  Jack-pots  yet  cannot  avoid  playing  them,  we  give  the 
following  hints  as  to  the  best  method  of  their  management : 

Many  good  players,  at  the  left  of  the  dealer,  there  being  no  Age 
in  Jack-pots,  decline  to  open  them,  except  on  triplets  or  better.  If 
you  are  the  dealer,  and  all  pass,  open  on  even  a  minimum  compe- 
tent hand  for  the  full  limit.  The  chances  are  about  even  that  as  all 
have  passed  once,  nearly  all  will  pass  again.  But  if  several  of  the 
players  then  come  in,  you  will  still  have  the  last  bet,  and  you  may 
be  tolerably  certain  there  were  no  strong  hands  out  to  start  with. 
Players  who  did  not  open,  and  who  yet  subsequently  draw  one  card, 
must  be  drawing  to  four  flushes  or  four  straights,  and  the  chances 
are  against  them. 

A  player  who  as  first  or  second,  or  third,  to  the  left  of  the  dealer, 
opens  on  a  single  pair  of  Jacks  or  Queens,  has  an  inferior  chance  of 
winning,  if  the  majority  of  the  other  players  come  in,  as  they  are 
almost  certain  to  do ;  because  at  any  time  before  the  option  reaches 
the  dealer  the  entrance  of  one  player  brings  on  the  entrance  of 
another.  So  much  money  is  on  the  table  that  everybody  wants  a 
share  in  the  scheme,  and  even  cautious  players  often  come  in  on 
Deuces,  split  straights,  and  bob-tail  flushes.  Where  five  or  six 
players  are  drawing,  and  where  bluffing  ceases  to  be  an  important 
element,  the  chance  of  the  original  element,  that  is,  the  chance  of 
the  original  Jacks,  is  indeed  a  small  one. 

If  a  Jack-pot  has  been  opened  by  a  player  near  the  right  of  the 
dealer,  and  you  are  next  to  him  on  his  left,  it  is  oilen  a.  ^ocA^"Ma.\ft 
raise  him,  even  on  a.  weak  hand.     Nearly  all  the  ot\iw  ^\a.'<j«^\vaN^ 
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passed,  and  they  will  not  come  in  after  your  raise,  so  you  are  nearly; 
certain  to  have  the  opening  player  as  your  only  opponent,  and  thi 
chances  are  even  that  Ae  will  drop.  If  he  stands  your  raise  he  must 
trust  to  the  draw,  or  stand  pat ;  and  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  the 
last  bet.  This  is  far  better  than  coming  in  and  contributing  to  tk 
pot  on  a  weak  hand,  and  playing  it  weakly ;  as  the  latter  course  can 
hardly  ever  win,  and  the  former  plan  will  win  nearly  once  in  twice. 

Jack-pots,  not  being  legitimate  Poker,  are  extremely  baffling  to  all 
calculations.  You  may,  however,  accept  these  propositions  without 
much  argument  and  act  upon  them. 

First.  They  are  usually  opened  too  near  the  left  of  the  dealer, 
and  on  insufficient  hands  to  warrant  the  opening.  (Not  that  they  ' 
fall  below  the  regulations,  but  that  they  are  not  intrinsically  good  1 
enough  to  justify  the  unknown  risks  ahead. ) 

Second.  When  opened  on  the  immediate  left  of  the  dealer,  they 
are  usually  opened  for  too  much  money. 

Third.  The  right  hand  of  the  dealer,  or  the  dealer  himself, 
opens  with  the  limit -bet  on  a  weak  hand,  and  with  a  coaxing  bet  on 
a  strong  hand. 

Fourth.  If  a//  the  players  avail  of  the  theory  of  percentages,  it 
has  no  special  value  for  any.  For  instance :  Given  a  Jack-pot  of 
thirty  dollars,  opened  for  five  dollars,  and  four  players  coming  in,  if 
you  are  a  fifth  player  and  hold  a  split  or  any  other  frivolous  hand, 
the  theory  of  percentage  does  you  little  good.  The  more  money  the 
weak  hand  puts  down  in  such  lotteries  the  less  it  takes  up. 

Fifth.  Jack-pots  are,  far  excellence^  to  be  declined  except  on 
strong  hands,  bein^  nearly  equivalent  to  playing  face  up,  the  best 
cards  winning.     i^See  Jack-pot  Rules,  page  182. ) 


THE  LAWS  OF  DRAW  POKER. 
Cutting  and  Dealing. 

1.  The  deal  is  determined  by  throwing  around  one  card  to  each 
player,  and  the  player  who  gets  the  lowest  card  deals. 

2.  In  throwing  for  the  deal,  the  Ace  is  lowest  and  the  King 
highest.     Ties  are  determined  by  cutting. 

3.  The  cards  must  be  shuffled  above  the  table ;  each  player  has  s 
right  to  shuffle  the  cards  once,  the  dealer  last. 

4.  The  player  to  the  right  of  the  dealer  cuts  t\v^  caids.     To  con- 
stitate  a  valid  cut  there  must  be  not  less  t\vaii  lout  c«3c^^  m  ^as2cv  • 

tAe  divided  portions  of  the  pack. 


I 
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|rhe  dealer  must  give  each  player  one  card  at  a  time,  in  rota- 

4)eginning  to  his  left,  and  in  this  order  he  must  deliver  five 

j  to  each  player. 

If  the  dealer  deals  without  having  the  pack  properly  cut,  or  if 

is  faced  in  the  pack,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal.     The  cards 

jle-shuffled  and  re-cut,  and  the  dealer  deals  again. 

If  a  card  be  accidentally  exposed  by  the  dealer  while  in  the  act 

lealing,  the  player  to  whom  such  card  is  dealt  must  accept  it  as 

igh  it  had  not  been  exposed.     (^See  Law  25.) 

rule  does  not  apply  when  a  card  is  faced  in  the  pack  or  when  two  cards 
^exposed.] 

US.  If  the  dealer  give  to  himself,  or  either  of  the  other  players, 
or  less  than  five  cards,  and  the  player  receiving  such  a  number 
cards  discover  and  announce  the  fact  before  he  raises  his  hand,  it 
a  misdeal.     The  cards  are  re- shuffled  and  re-cut,  and  the  dealer 
tieals  again. 

9.  If  the  dealer  give  to  himself,  or  either  of  the  other  players, 
more  or  less  than  five  cards,  an^  the  player  receiving  such  improper 
number  of  cards  lift  his  hand  before  he  announces  the  fact,  no  mis- 
deal occurs ;  and  he  must  retire  from  the  game  for  that  hand. 

10.  After  the  first  hand  the  deal  proceeds  in  rotation,  beginning 
with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer. 

Discarding  and  Drawing. 

11.  After  the  deal  has  been  completed,  each  player  who  remains 
in  the  game  may  discard  from  his  hand  as  many  cards  as  he  chooses, 
or  his  whole  hand ;  and  call  upon  the  dealer  to  give  him  a  like  num- 
ber from  the  top  of  those  remaining  in  the  pack.  The  eldest  hand 
must  discard  first ;  and  so  in  regular  rotation  round  to  the  dealer, 
who  discards  last ;  and  all  the  players  must  discard  before  any  party 
is  helped  to  fresh  cards. 

[For  the  sake  of  convenience,  each  player  should  throw  his  discarded  cards  face 
downwards  upon  the  table  near  the  next  dealer.] 

12.  Any  player,  after  having  asked  for  fresh  cards,  must  take  the 
exact  number  called  for ;  and  after  cards  have  once  been  discarded 
they  must  not  again  be  taken  in  hand. 

13.  Any  player,  previous  to  raising  his  hand  or  making  a  bet,  may 
demand  of  the  dealer  how  many  cards  he  drew ;  and  the  latter  must 
reply  correctly.     By  raising  his  hand,  or  making  a  bet,  the  ijlayer 

forfeits  the  right  to  inquire  and  removes  the  obVigaXioiv  \.o  ^xvvw^x. 
14.  Should  the  dealer  give  any  player  more  cards  t\v2xv  ^-t  \aS^ 
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has  demanded,  and  the  player  discover  and  announce  the  fact  WomF^  , 
raising  his  cards,  the  dealer  must  withdraw  the  superfluous  cards  an^  '^^ 
restore  them  to  the  pack.     But  if  the  player  raise  the  cards  before 
informing  the  dealer  of  the  mistake,  he  must  retire  from  the  game 
during  that  hand. 

15.  Should  the  dealer  give  any  player  fewer  cards  than  the  latter 
has  discarded,  and  the  player  discover  and  announce  the  fact  previous 
to  lifting  the  cards,  the  dealer  must  give  the  player  from  the  pack 
sufficient  cards  to  make  the  whole  number  correspond  with  the  num- 
ber originally  demanded.  If  the  player  raise  the  cards  before  mak- 
ing the  demand  for  more,  he  must  retire  from  the  game  during  that 
hand. 

16.  If  a  player  discard  and  draw  fresh  cards  to  his  hand,  and 
while  serving  him  the  dealer  expose  one  or  more  of  the  cards,  the 
dealer  must  place  the  exposed  cards  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pack, 
and  give  to  the  player  a  corresponding  number  from  the  top  of  the 
pack,  before  serving  the  next  player.     {^See  Law  8.) 

Betting,  Calling, *and  Showing. 

17.  In  opening  the  pool  before  the  cards  are  dealt,  the  Age  makes 
the  first  ante,  which  must  not  exceed  one  half  the  agreed  limit 
After  the  cards  are  dealt,  every  player,  in  his  proper  turn,  beginning 
with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  Age,  must  make  this  ante  good  by 
depositing  double  the  amount  in  the  pool,  or  retire  from  the  game 
for  that  hand. 

[This  opening  bet  of  the  Age  is  simply  a  compulsory  blind.  Many  fine  Poker 
players  consider  this  objectionable,  and  prefer  the  old-fashioned  game  as  follows: 

X.  The  dealer  antes*  a  fixed  sum  previous  to  dealing,  which  is  not  a  bet  or  a 
blind. 

a.  The  Age  may  go  a  blind,  but  this  is  optional,  and  not  compulsory. 

3.  Previous  to  the  draw  any  player  may  pass  and  come  in  again,  provided  no 
bet  or  blind  had  been  made  before  he  passed.] 

18.  After  the  cards  have  been  dealt,  any  player,  in  his  proper 
turn,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  Age,  after  making 
good  the  Age's  ante,  may  raise  the  same  any  amount  not  exceeding 
the  limit  agreed  upon. 

19.  After  the  hands  are  filled,  any  player  who  remains  in  the  game 
may,  in  his  proper  turn,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the 
Age,  bet  or  raise  the  pool  any  amount  not  exceeding  the  agreed  limit. 

20.  After  the  draw  has  been  made,  the  eldest  hand,  or  Age,  has 
the  privilege  of  deferring  his  say  until  alter  aXV  l\ve  oV\v«  ^\«.^«^\v^n^ 

wsde  their  bets,  or  passed.     The  Age  is  t\ve  \as\.  ^^^^^"^  ^'^  ^^Ottx^ 
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''whether  he  will  play  or  pass.  If,  however,  the  Age  pass  out  of  the 
game  before  the  draw,  then  the  next  player  to  his  left  (in  play),  after 
the  draw,  must  make  the  first  bet ;  or  failing  to  bet,  must  pass  out. 
The  privileges  of  the  Age  cannot  be  transferred. 

21.  If  a  player,  in  his  regular  turn,  bet,  or  raise  the  bet  any 
amount  not  exceeding  the  agreed  limit,  his  adversaries  must  either 
call  him,  go  better,  or  retire  from  the  game  for  that  hand. 

When  a  player  makes  a  bet  he  must  deposit  the  amount  in  the 
pool. 

22.  If  a  player  makes  good,  ox  sees  a  bet,  and  calls  for  a  show  of 
hands,  each  player  must  show  his  entire  hand  to  the  board,  the  caller 
last ;  and  the  best  poker  hand  wins  the  pool. 

23.  If  a  player  bets,  or  raises  a  bet,  and  no  other  player  goes  bet- 
ter or  calls  him,  he  wins  the  pool  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  show 
his  hand. 

24.  Upon  a  show  of  hands,  if  a  player  miscall  his  hand  he  does 
not  lose  the  pool  for  that  reason,  for  every  hand  shows  for  itself. 

25.  If  a  player  pass  or  throw  up  his  hand,  he  goes  out  of  the  game 
for  that  hand,  and  cannot,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  par- 
ticipate further  therein. 

26.  Any  player  betting  with  more  or  less  than  five  cards  in  his 
hand  loses  the  pool,  unless  his  opponents  all  throw  up  their  hands 
before  discovering  the  foul  hand.  If  only  one  player  is  betting 
against  the  holder  of  the  foul  hand,  such  player  is  entitled  to  the 
ante  and  all  the  money  staked ;  but  if  there  are  more  than  one  betting 
against  him,  then  the  best  hand  among  his  opponents  is  entitled  to 
the  pool. 

[Any  player  retaining  his  hand,  though  not  calling,  may  demand  that  an  oppo- 
nent's cards  be  counted,  backs  up,  and  if  his  hand  is  foul  the  best  hand  retained 
against  him  takes  the  pot.  ] 

27.  If  a  player  makes  a  bet,  and  an  adversary  raises  him,  and  the 
player  who  made  the  previous  bet  has  not  money  sufficient  to  see  the 
raise,  he  can  put  up  all  the  funds  he  may  have,  and  call  for  a  show 
for  that  amount.  If  the  player  calling  for  a  show  of  hands  has  him- 
self the  best,  he  wins  the  ante,  and  an  amount  from  each  player  who 
bets  over  him,  equal  to  the  sum  that  he  himself  has  bet.  The  next 
best  hand  is  entitled  to  the  balance  of  the  bets,  after  settling  with  the 
caller. 

[Case  and  Decision. — A,  B,  and  C  are  playing  Draw  PoVet.    'ftcfott^t  ^sw« , 
A  bets  five  chips,  B  sees  it,  and  C  raises  it  ten.     A  has  onVy  five  <^^s  VcSx,  vTtftS^ 
lie  puts  up  for  a  sight;  B  puts  up  to  cover  C's  ra«c, 
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AAer  the  draw,  B  bets  five,  and  C  raises  him  fifty.     B  declines  to  call;  UufiW*^ 
out  by  C's  last  raise.     But  on  a  show  of  hands  to  decide  what  becomes  of  Aft£5  ^ 
stake,  A  has  three  Kings;  B,  three  Aces;  and  C,  three  Queens.    The  question i!||£ 
what  becomes  of  A's  stake  ? 

The  decision  is  that  C  takes  the  entire  pot 

llie  theory  of  this  decision  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  thirty  chips  of  the  pot,P>  ^^ 
in  which  alone  A  had  an  equal  interest,  is  a  pot  of  itself,  in  whidi  all  three  playat 
are  equally  concerned.  When  the  hands  are  shown,  A  loses  his  money  to  6, 
because  that  player  had  a  better  hand  than  A,  and  A's  claim  ceases.  But  B'l 
winnings  fix>m  A,  as  well  as  all  his  other  interest  in  the  pot,  reverts  to  C,  whose 
hand  actually  ranked  B's,  because  he  made  it  a  stronger  one  for  current  purposes 
by  backing  it  to  an  extent  beyond  B's  inclination. 

Whenever  a  player  is  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  the  rule  to  protect  the  impe- 
cunious, his  stake  in  the  pot,  together  with  an  equal  amount  fi:t>m  each  of  the  play- 
ers who  still  continue  in  the  game,  also  whatever  has  been  contributed  by  playos 
who  may  have  been  driven  out,  becomes  a  pot  of  itself,  the  possession  of  which  is 
to  be  decided  by  a  show  of  hands  after  the  betting  has  ended  between  those  who 
survive  the  impecunious  player. 

If  the  latter's  hand  is  poorer  than  that  of  either  one  of  those  who  have  bet  beyond 
him,  be  must  lose  his  stake,  irrespective  of  the  fact  of  his  hand  being,  possibly,  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  player  who  eventually  takes  the  pot] 

28.  None  but  the  Age  has  the  privilege  of  going  a  blind.    The 

party  next  and  to  the  left  of  the  eldest  hand  may  straddle  the  blind; 

the  next  double  the  straddle,  and  so  on,  but  the  amount  of  the 

straddle,  when  made  good,  must  not  exceed  the  agreed  limit. 

[The  straddle  does  not  give  a  player  the  Age.     The  Age  never  can  be  taken 
firom  the  original  eldest  hand.     See  Straddle,  page  158.] 

29.  A  player  cannot  straddle  a  blind  and  raise  it  at  the  same  time, 
nor  can  any  player  raise  a  blind  before  the  cards  are  dealt. 

30.  If  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  Age  decline  to  straddle  a  blind, 
he  debars  any  other  player  from  doing  so.  j 

RULES   FOR  THE  JACK-POT. 

The  contingencies  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  Jack-pot,  i 
and  the  usages  adopted  to  cover  them,  are  so  various,  and  in  some 
cases  so  entirely  arbitrary,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  as  yet  to  codify 
them  so  as  to  meet  general  acceptance.  It  is  recommended,  there- 
fore, that  in  many  points  at  issue,  especially  in  regard  to  the  discard 
of  one  of  the  "  openers"  in  drawing  to  a  straight  or  flush,  and  the 
penalty  for  defective  opening,  some  definite  mode  of  procedure  be 
decided  upon  before  commencing  the  game. 

I.  When  all  the  players  pass  up  to  the  Blind  hand,  the  latter  al- 
lows his  blind  to  remain  in  the  pot,  and  each  of  the  other  players 
deposits  a  similar  amount.     The  Blind  novj  dea^s,  «oad  acK^  ^-a.-^^  \a. 
/^/>  r^^u/ar^um  may  open  or  break  t\ve  pol,  ptoN\dftd\v^V^^^  ^^«a 
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of  Jacks  or  better ;  bnt  a  player  is  not  compelled  to  do  so,  this  being 
entirely  optional. 

2.  Each  player  in  turn,  commencing  with  the  one  at  the  left  of 
the  dealer,  declares  whether  he  can  and  will  open  the  pot ;  if  he  de- 
clines to  open,  he  says,  ''  I  pass."  If  he  has  the  requisite  hand  and 
elects  to  open,  he  says,  *'  I  open." 

3.  If  no  player  opens  the  pot,  then  each  player  deposits  in  the 
pool  the  same  amount  that  was  previously  contributed ;  and  the  deal 
passes  to  the  next  player.  The  same  performance  ensues  until  some 
player  holds  the  necessary  cards  and  is  willing  to  break  the  pot. 

4.  A  player  may  break  the  pot  for  any  amount  within  the  agreed 
limit  of  the  game ;  and  each  player  in  turn  must  make  the  bet  good, 
raise  it,  or  pass  out. 

5.  After  all  the  players  who  determine  to  go  in  have  made  good 
the  bet  of  the  player  who  opened  the  Jack-pot,  and  cards  have  been 
drawn,  the  opener  of  the  pot  makes  the  first  bet. 

6.  If  all  pass  up  to  the  player  who  broke  the  pot,  the  latter  takes 
the  pool  and  can  only  be  compelled  to  show  the  Jacks,  or  better, 
necessary  to  break  the  pot. 

7.  A  player  who  breaks  the  pot  on  a  pair  may  split  the  pair  in 
order  to  draw  to  a  four  flush  or  straight  (if  the  latter  be  played) ;  but 
if  he  does  so,  he  must  lay  the  discard  to  one  side,  separate  from  any 
other  cards,  so  that  after  the  result  has  been  determined,  he  may 
satisfy  the  other  players  that  he  broke  the  pot  with  a  legal  hand. 
The  player  making  such  a  discard  must  call  attention  to  the  fact,  and 
distinctly  announce  that  the  discarded  card  is  one  of  his  openers.  If 
this  precaution  is  not  observed,  the  player  becomes  subject  to  the 
penalty  prescribed  in  Rule  8. 

[This  point  is  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  In  some  clubs,  a  player  who  opens 
a  Jack-pot  is  not  permitted  to  draw  to  a  straight  or  flush.  The  matter  should  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  before  opening  the  game.] 

8.  When  a  player  breaks  the  pot  without  holding  the  requisite 

cards  to  do  so,  he  is  fined  twice  the  amount  of  his  original  ante, 

which  goes  to  the  next  pot ;  and  he  is  debarred  from  playing  again 

for  the  Jack-pot  in  which  the  error  occurred. 

[The  amount  of  penalty  for  such  an  error  should  preferably  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  before  opening  the  game.  The  above  penalty  seems  light  enough,  consider- 
ing the  injustice  that  an  error  of  this  kind  might  work  on  the  rest  of  the  players.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  five  or  even  ten  times  the  original  ante  would  not  be  an 
excessive  penalty  for  such  an  ofiense.  Some  clubs  fine  a  delinquent  opener  a  sum 
equal  to  the  whole  Jack-pot.  ] 

g.  If  no  player  come  in  except  the  one  wYio\>toVft  \)afc^v  wi.«a. 
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insufficient  hand,  a  new  hand  must  be  dealt  and  the  penalty  added 
to  the  pot. 

ID.  If  one  or  more  players  participate  in  the  call  when  such  an 
error  as  the  foregoing  occurs,  the  player  holding  the  best  hand,  out- 
side of  the  delinquent  player,  takes  the  pool ;  or  if  a  player  drives  all 
others  out,  then  the  pool  must  go  to  him. 

[With  some  clubs  the  following  rule  prevails :  If  the  delinquent  opener  dis- 
covers and  announces  his  error  previous  to  the  draw,  any  one  of  the  remabing 
players  holding  opening  cards  may,  in  proper  turn,  break  the  pot  If  no  one  holds 
the  necessary  cards  to  break  the  pot,  or,  holding  them,  does  not  choose  to  do  so, 
the  players  each  put  up  the  agreed  ante  and  a  fresh  deal  ensues. 

If  the  error  of  the  opener  is  not  discovered  until  after  the  draw,  a  new  deal  ensues 
at  once,  and  the  game  proceeds  as  usual  until  some  one  breaks  the  pot 

In  either  case  the  ddinquent  opener  pays  the  penalty  and  retires  at  once.] 

STRAIGHT  POKER. 

Straight  Poker,  or  Bluff,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  played  with  a 
pack  of  fifty-two  cards.  The  game  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as 
Draw  Poker,  except  in  the  following  particulars  only : 

I.  The  winner  of  the  pool  has  the  deal. 

II.  Each  player  antes  before  the  cards  are  cut  for  the  deal. 

III.  Any  player  may  pass  with  the  privilege  of  coming  in  again, 
provided  no  player  preceding  him  has  made  a  bet. 

IV.  No  player  is  permitted  to  discard  or  draw  any  cards. 

V.  When  all  the  players  pass,  the  eldest  hand  deals,  and  each 
player  deposits  another  ante  in  the  pool,  thus  making  what  is  termed 
a  "  double-header  ".     When  a  misdeal  occurs  the  rule  is  the  same. 

To  avoid  confusion  and  prevent  misunderstanding,  instead  of  each 
player  depositing  an  ante  before  the  cards  are  cut,  it  is  usual  for  one 
of  the  players  (at  the  commencement  of  the  game,  the  dealer)  to  put 
up  a  sum  equal  to  an  ante  from  each,  thus :  If  four  are  playing  and 
the  ante  is  one  chip,  the  dealer  puts  up  four  chips,  and  passes  the 
buck,  i,  e.y  a  knife  or  key,  to  the  next  player  at  his  left.  When  the 
next  deal  occurs,  the  player  having  the  buck  puts  up  four  chips,  and 
passes  the  buck  to  his  next  neighbor,  who  in  turn  does  the  same, 
and  so  it  goes  round  as  long  as  the  game  continues. 

WHISKEY  POKER. 

Each  player  contributes  one  chip  to  make  a  pool,  and  the  same 
rules  govern  as  at  Draw  Poker. 
/^/ve  carets  ^re  dealt  to  each  player,  oue  aX  a  XVwv^,  V\\:cv  «sv  ^^\x^. 
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hand,  which  is  called  the  *^  widow'*'*.  The  elder  hand  may  either 
play  his  own  hand,  pass,  or  take  the  widow.  If  he  adopts  either  of 
the  former  alternatives,  the  next  player  has  a  similar  option,  and  so 
on  till  some  one  elects  to  "  take  the  widow  ".  He  takes  the  spare 
hand,  and  la3rs  his  own  on  the  table  face  upwards.  The  next  in  order 
is  entitled  to  take  in  either  of  the  exposed  cards,  discarding  one  of 
his  own  in  its  place,  which  is  added  to  the  remaining  four  on  the 
table.  The  next  player  has  a  like  choice,  and  so  on  round  and 
round  till  some  player  is  content  with  his  hand,  which  he  signifies 
by  a  knock  on  the  table.  Each  of  the  other  players  may  still  make 
one  more  exchange,  after  which  the  cards  are  exposed,  and  the  best 
hand,  according  to  Poker  rules,  takes  the  pool. 

If  any  player  knocks  before  the  widow  is  taken,  the  widow  is  then 
turned  face  up,  and  each  player  from  him  who  knocks  has  one  draw. 

Should  no  one  take  the  widow,  but  all  pass  to  the  dealer,  he  then 
turns  the  widow,  and  the  drawing  proceeds  as  explained  above. 

Whiskey  Poker  is  frequently  played  for  refreshments ;  the  lowest 
hand  at  each  deal  gets  a  mark ;  as  soon  as  any  player  has  got  a  num- 
ber of  marks  agreed  upon,  he  is  the  loser.  When  a  tie  occurs  the 
next  hand  decides  who  must  take  the  mark. 

STUD  POKER. 

Five  cards  are  dealt,  one  at  a  time — the  first  dealt,  as  usual,  face 
down — all  the  others  face  up,  the  higher  pair,  or  best  hand,  winning, 
as  at  Draw  Poker.  We  will  suppose  the  dealer's  four  cards  as 
exposed  are  a  King,  Four,  Seven,  and  a  Five ;  and  his  opponent's  a 
Queen,  Ten,  Six,  and  Nine ;  the  dealer's  hand  in  sight  is  the  better 
hand,  but  the  call  being  made  and  the  unknown  cards  turned  over, 
the  non-dealer  shows  an  Ace,  and  his  opponent  an  Eight ;  of  course 
the  dealer  loses. 

MISTIGRIS. 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  game  of  Draw  Poker,  sometimes  called 
Fifty-three  Deck  Poker.  Mistigris  is  a  name  given  to  the  blank 
card,  or  **  Joker  ",  accompanying  every  pack;  the  player  holding  it 
can  call  it  any  card  not  already  in  his  hand.  For  example :  A  pair 
with  Mistigris  becomes  triplets;  two  pairs  and  Mistigris  make  2,  full 
hand;  triplets  with  Mistigris  are  the  same  as  fours;  four  of  a  suit 
mied  with  Mistigris  constitute  sl  flush;  and  when  stiai^Xs  ait  ^Xvj^^^ 
^^99^9^^  of  four  f^^  y^^k  Misti|^i§  99^T\\  ?^  ^  straight- 
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The  following  description  of  the  game  is  by  *'  Cavendish  ",  and  has 
been  made  to  harmonize  as  closely  as  possible  with  Rubicon  B^zique. 
The  game  of  B^zique  is  played  by  two  persons.  Two  packs  of 
B^zique  cards  are  required,  the  Twos,  Threes,  Fours,  Fives,  and 
Sixes  being  discarded  from  two  complete  packs.  The  two  packs  of 
B^zique  cards  are  shuffled  together  and  used  as  one.  It  is  advisable 
that  the  packs  should  have  the  same  colored  backs,  or  the  same  de- 
vice on  the  backs. 

Dealing. 

The  packs  being  shuffled  together,  the  players  cut  for  deal.  {Sti 
Laws  I  to  14.) 

The  pack  is  then  cut  to  the  dealer.  He  reunites  the  cut  packets 
and  deals  eight  cards  to  each  player,  either  by  one  at  a  time  to  each 
or  by  three,  two,  and  three  at  a  time  to  each. 

The  seventeenth  card,  now  the  top  of  the  pack,  is  turned  up  fc 
trumps.  If  a  Seven  is  turned  up  the  dealer  scores  ten.  The  trum 
card  is  placed  face  upwards  on  the  table  to  the  left  of  the  dealer,  an 
the  remainder  of  the  pack  (called  the  stock)  is  placed  close  to  tl 
trump  card,  and  slightly  spread,  so  that  cards  can  be  easily  draw 
.   from  it  during  the  play.     (^See  Playing. ) 

[Trumps. — Sometimes  the  trump  suit  is  determined  by  the  first  Marriage  scor 
(or,  if  no  previous  Marriage  has  been  scored,  by  the  first  Sequence).  In  this  ca 
there  is  no  score  for  the  Sevens  of  trumps.] 

Playing. 

The  non-dealer  now  plays  any  card  from  his  hand.  The  deal 
plays  a  card  to  it.  The  two  cards  thus  played  constitute  a  trie 
The  highest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick.  The  cards  rai 
as  follows :  Ace  (highest).  Ten,  King,  Queen,  Knave,  Nine,  Eigh 
Seven  (lowest).  If  tie  cards  are  played  the  leader  wins.  Trumj 
win  other  suits. 

The  second  player  is  not  bound  to  follow  suit,  nor  to  win  the  trie 
He  may,  if  he  pleases,  win  the  trick  by  trumping,  notwithstandii 
that  he  has,  in  his  hand,  cards  of  the  suit  led. 

The  winner  of  the  trick  has  the  next  lead ;  but  before  playing 
second  card  each  player  draws  one  card  from  the  stock,  the  winn 
of  the  trick  drawing  the  top  card,  the  ot\veT  p\«^ex  ^tut^RX  <ax^. 

tlu's  way  the  numhcr  oi  cards  \n  e?«ki  Yv«ft^  ^^  \^%Xw^^  x^  «v>^^ 
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at  first.  This  alternate  playing  and  drawing  continues  until  the  stock 
is  exhausted.  The  rules  of  play  then  alter.  {^See  Last  Eight  Tricks. ) 
The  tricks  remain  face  upwards  in  a  heap  on  the  table.  The  win- 
ner of  a  trick  containing  a  Brisque  (Ace  or  Ten)  scores  ten ;  if  the 
trick  consists  of  two  Aces,  or  two  Tens,  or  one  of  each,  he  scores 
twenty.     Brisques  should  be  scored  as  they  are  won. 

[Brisques. — Sometimes  the  Brisques  are  not  scored  until  the  end  of  the  hand. 
In  this  case  the  winner  of  a  trick  containing  a  Brisque  takes  up  the  played  cards 
that  are  (ace  upwards  on  the  table  and. turns  them  face  downwards  in  a  heap  near 
himself.  After  the  play  of  the  hand  (including  the  last  eight  tricks),  each  player 
adds  to  his  score  the  tens  for  his  Brisques.  If  both  can  score  out,  the  player  who 
has  the  highest  score,  including  the  Brisques,  wins  the  game ;  in  case  of  a  lie,  when 
both  score  out  after  adding  the  Brisques,  the  game  is  null  and  void.] 

Declaring. 

During  the  play  of  the  hand,  a  player  who  holds  various  combina* 
tions  of  cards,  and  declares  them,  is  entitled  to  score  a  certain  num- 
ber of  points,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : — 

Class  I. — Marriage  and  Sequence. 

King  and  Queen  of  any  suit  (called  Marriage),  when  declared,         counts   20 
King  and  Queen  of  trumps  (called  Royal  Marriage),  when  de- 
clared,      ........  "40 

Sequence  of  best  five  trumps,  when  declared,  .  "      250 

The  best  five  trumps  are  Ace,  Ten,  King,  Queen,  and  Knave. 

Class  II. — B6zique  and  Double  Bezique. 

Queen  of  Spades  and  Knave  of  Diamonds  (called  B6zique) 
when  declared,    .......  counts    40 

Queen  of  Spades  and  Knave  of  Diamonds,  declared  twice  in 

one  deal  by  the  same  player  (called  Double  Bezique),  '*       500 

The  above  score  is  in  addition  to  the  forty,  if,  perhaps,  already  scored  for  Single 
Bezique. 

Note. — In  order  to  entitle  to  Double  Bezique,  all  four  cards  must  be  on  the  table 
at  the  same  time,  and  unplayed  to  a  trick.  If  all  four  are  declared  together,  only 
500  can  be  scored,  and  not  540. 

Class  III. — Four  Equal  Cards. 


Any  Four  Aces  (irrespective  of  suit). 
Any  Four  Kings  (irrespective  of  suit). 
Any  Four  Queens  (irrespective  of  suit). 
Any  Four  Knaves  (inrspcctive  of  suit), 


counts  100 

"        80 

60 


40 


In  addition  to  these,  a  player  holding  the  Seven  of  trumps  and 

/'jrirAa/$g7'/t^  it  for  the  turn-up  card,  scores  10.     .\\Aa^ei  ^y^Oc^mv^xi.^ 

pats  the  Seven  in  the  place  of  the  turn-up  card,  and  ta^e.^  X^afc  XxvxxiAis^ 
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into  his  hand.     If  the  turn-up  card  is  a  Seven,  or  has  already  beeh     1=^ 
exchanged,  a  player  declaring  the  other  Seven  of  trumps  scores  lo.     |^- 

A  declaration  is  made  by  placing  the  declared  cards  face  upwards 
on  the  table,  separate  from  the  tricks,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Seven 
of  trumps,  which  is  only  shown  to  the  adversary,  without  being 
placed  on  the  table.  Declared  cards  still  form  part  of  the  player's 
hand ;  but  if  not  led  or  played  to  a  trick,  they  must  remain  face  up- 
wards on  the  table,  until  the  stock  is  exhausted. 

A  player  is  not  bound  to  declare  unless  he  pleases,  although  he 
may  hold  a  scoring  combination. 

A  declaration  can  only  be  scored  on  winning  a  trick,  and  before 
drawing  from  the  stock ;  and  an  exchange  of  the  Seven  of  trumps 
can  only  be  made  on  winning  a  trick  and  before  drawing.  A  card 
led  or  played  to  a  trick  cannot  be  declared  at  the  same  time,  as  when 
played  it  no  longer  forms  part  of  the  hand. 

On  referring  to  the  table  of  declarations,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  three  classes  of  scoring  combinations.  A  declared  card  cannot 
be  declared  again  in  an  equal  or  inferior  combination  of  the  same 
clasSf  but  it  can  be  in  a  superior  combination.  For  example:  A 
King  or  Queen  which  has  been  declared  in  Marriage  cannot  after- 
wards form  part  of  another  Marriage ;  but  a  King  or  Queen  declared 
in  Marriage  can  afterwards  form  part  of  a  Sequence.  A  player  is  at 
liberty  to  declare  Sequence  without  first  declaring  Marriage ;  if  he 
does  so  he  only  scores  250  instead  of  40  and  250,  as  he  cannot  after- 
wards declare  the  inferior  combination  of  Marriage. 

Again :  A  card  declared  in  Single  B^zique  cannot  afterwards  be 
used  to  form  part  of  another  Single  B^zique ;  but  two  declared  Single 
B^ziques  can  be  afterwards  united  to  form  a  Double  B^zique.  Or  a 
player  may  add  an  undeclared  Single  B^zique  to  a  declared  one,  and 
at  once  declare  Double  B^zique,  without  first  declaring  the  second 
Single  B^zique ;  if  he  does  so,  he  only  scores  40  and  5cx)  instead  of 
40  twice  and  500,  as  he  cannot  afterwards  declare  the  second  Single 
B^zique.  Or  a  player  may  at  once  declare  Double  B^zique  without 
first  declaring  either  of  the  Single  B^ziques ;  in  that  case  he  only 
scores  500^  as  neither  of  the  Single  B^ziques  can  be  afterwards  de- 
clared. 

And  as  a  card  cannot  be  declared  again  in  an  equal  combination  of 
the  same  class,  a  card  declared  in  four  equal  cards  cannot  afterwards 
form  part  of  another  set  of  four. 

But  a  declared  card  may  be  declared  agam,  \l  >i\i^  toTc^vassCxcycv  \w 
wJu'ch  it  subsequently  appears  \%ofQ,  diffn^t  (lw«>    "^Xvws*^  ^^^i^s^. 
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d  in  Marriage,  or  Sequence,  or  both,  can  afterwards  form 
;  Four  Queens,  or  vice  versd.  If  the  Queen  is  the  Queen  of 
,  it  can  also  be  declared  in  Single  or  Double  B^zique,  or 
)r,  having  been  used  as  a  B^zique  card,  it  can  afterwards  form 
Four  Queens,  Marriage,  or  Sequence. 

)nsequence  of  the  power  of  declaring  the  same  card  more  than 
:  sometimes  happens  that  more  than  one  declaration  is  made 
trick.  Thus :  A  player  has  declared  Four  Kings,  including 
of  Spades,  which  remains  on  the  table.  He  has  B^zique  in 
tnd  on  winning  a  trick  declares  and  scores  it.  He  now  has 
jit  Marriage  in  Spades  on  the  table.  This  he  cannot  score  at 
ae  time,  as  only  one  declaration  can  be  scored  to  one  trick, 
can  score  it  on  winning  another  trick.  A  player  who  has  a 
n  abeyance  should  repeat  what  he  has  to  score  after  every 
Thus,  in  the  case  given,  the  player  who  shows  B^zique  would 
''orty  ",  which  he  scores,  "  and  twenty  to  score,"  for  the  plain 
arriage.     If  he  loses  the  next  trick,  he  repeats,  "  Twenty  to 

On  winning  a  trick,  he  says,  ' '  I  score  twenty. " 

ike  another  example :  A  player  who  has  declared  Four  Kings 

trick  with  one  of  them,  and  declares  Four  Queens,  three 

Queens   matching  the  Kings  on  the  table  as  to  suit,  and 

the  Kings  being  the  King  of  trumps.     The  player  says, 

,"  for  Queens,  which  he  scores.     And  he  adds,  **  Forty, 

enty,  and  twenty  to  score,"  for  the  Marriages.     On  winning 

•  trick,  he  says,  **  Score  forty;   and  twenty,  and  twenty  to 

ayer  who  has  a  declaration  to  score  may,  on  winning  a  trick, 
nd  score  a  fresh  declaration*  and  leave  any  unscored  declara- 
:ill  to  score  on  winning  another  trick. 

player  who  has  a  declaration  to  score  plays  a  card  of  it  before 
;  it,  he  loses  the  score.  If  he  has  Marriage  in  trumps  to 
md  on  winning  a  trick  adds  to  the  Marriage  Ace,  Ten,  and 
of  trumps,  he  loses  the  score  for  the  Marriage.  Or  if  he 
igle  B^zique  to  score,  and  on  winning  a  trick  adds  the  other 
e  cards,  he  loses  the  score  for  the  Single  B^zique. 
winner  of  the  trick  can  declare  and  score,  in  accordance  with 
egoing  rules,  so  long  as  a  card  remains  in  the  stock.  The 
d  of  the  stock  is  drawn  by  the  winner  of  the  previous  trick, 
J  turn-up  card  (or  Seven  exchanged  for  it)  by  the  loser  of  the 
s  trick.  After  this  all  declarations  cease,  «cw\.  «jk^  <i^0^^^- 
score  are  lost. 
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Playing  the  Last  Eight  Tricks. 

The  stock  being  exhausted,  each  player  takes  up  any  cards  on  the 
table  which  belong  to  his  hand,  and  which  have  been  shown  in  de- 
claring, and  the  play  of  the  last  eight  tricks  commences. 

The  winner  of  the  previous  trick  leads.  The  second  player  must 
now  follow  suit,  if  able,  and  must  win  the  trick,  if  able.  If  he 
holds  a  trump,  and  cannot  follow  suit,  he  must  win  the  trick  by 
trumping.  The  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to  the  next,  and  so  on. 
Aces  and  Tens  in  the  tricks  still  count  ten  each.  The  winner  of  the 
last  of  these  eight  tricks  scores  ten. 

Scoring. 

The  game  is  1000  up.     The  players  deal  alternately. 

If  one  player  scores  1 000  before  his  adversary  obtains  500,  the 
game  counts  double.  A  partie  is  the  best  three  games  out  of  five, 
reckoning  a  double  as  two  games. 

Points  of  Difference  between  the  Common  and  Rubicon 

Games  of  B^zique. 

I.  In  Rubicon  B^zique  four  packs  of  cards  are  used  instead  of 
two,  and  nine  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player  instead  of  eight. 

II.  There  is  no  turn-up  for  trump,  the  first  Marriage  declared 
and  scored  determining  the  trump  suit*  If  a  Sequence  is  scored  be- 
fore any  Marriage,  such  Sequence  determines  the  trump  suit. 

III.  Carte  Blanche  (a  hand  without  a  single  court  card)  counts  50 
for  the  holder,  and  is  declared  at  the  outset  of  the  game,  and  before 
the  player  has  drawn  a  card. 

IV.  If  a  declared  combination  is  broken  up  by  playing  any  of  the 
declared  cards,  and  is  re-formed  by  substituting  cards  of  the  same 
class,  the  combination  may  be  declared  again.  For  example :  Four 
Aces  are  declared,  and  one  of  them  is  played.  The  player  wins  the 
trick,  and,  having  another  Ace  in  his  hand,  he  may  place  it  with  the 
three  declared  Aces,  and  declare  Four  Aces  again.  In  the  same 
way,  if  he  has  played  two  of  the  declared  Aces,  he  may  add  Two  Aces 
from  his  hand,  and  so  restore  the  combination ;  and  so  on  for  other 
re-formed  combinations.     {See  Declaring,  page  192.) 

V.  There  is  no  score  for  the  Sevens  of  trumps. 

VI.  The  game  is  completed  in  one  hand. 

VII.  The  amount  of  the  scores  and  the  method  of  computing  the 
game  are  different     (See  pages  191 ;  193-19S'^ 

Otherwise  the  laws  of  Rubicon  B6zique  gov«ia.\>aftat^Tv%x^  ^«xsv^ 
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RUBICON  BfiZIQUE. 

Rubicon  or  Japanese  B^zique  is  a  modification  of  the  ordinary 
le,  which  has  for  some  years  found  much  favor  in  Paris.     In 
IIS87  a  code  of  laws,  which  we  append,  was  drawn  up  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Portland  Club,  and  Rubicon  B^zique  may  now  be  regarded 
1^  the  standard  game.     (^See  pages  195-202.) 

Four  packs  of  like  pattern,  and  shufHed  together,  are  used.     The 
cards  rank  as  at  ordinary  B^zique ;  but  nine  instead  of  eight  cards 

(are  dealt,  singly  or  by  threes,  to  each  player.     There  is  no  "  turn- 
.   up  ",  the  first  '*  Marriage  "  scored  determining  the  trump  suit.    If  a 
(Sequence  be  declared  and  scored  before  any  Marriage,  such  Sequence 
determines  the  trump  suit. 
The  scores  at  Rubicon  B^zique  are  as  under : — 

Carte  Blanche. 

Carte  Blanche  (a  hand  without  a  single  court  card),        .       counts  50 

* 

[Carte  Blanche  is  scored  at  the  outset  of  the  game,  and  before  the  player  has 
drawn  a  card.  He  must  prove  his  title  by  exhibiting  his  nine  cards,  one  after 
another  (as  rapidly  as  he  pleases),  face  upwards  on  the  table.  Should  the  first  card 
he  draws  not  be  an  honor,  he  may  show  the  card,  and  again  score  Carte  Blanche, 
and  so  on,  as  often  as  this  may  happen ;  but  Carte  Blanche  cannot  be  scored  after 
the  player  has  once  held  a  court  card.  ] 

Class  I. — Marriage  and  Sequence. 

Marriage  in  plain  suits,  .....  coimts    ao 

Marriage  in  trumps,  ..... 
Sequence  in  plain  suits,  ..... 
Sequence  in  trumps,        ..... 

CiJ^ss  II. — ^The  Four  B6ziques. 

Single  B^zique,    ...... 

Double  B^zique,  ...... 

Treble  B^ique,   ...... 

Quadruple  B^ique,         ..... 

Class  III. — Four  Equal  Cards. 

Four  Knaves  (irrespective  of  suit), 
Four  Queens  **  ... 

Foi»  Kings  "  ... 

Fotu'Aces  **  ... 

The  player  who  takes  the  last  trick  scores  50. 

The  procedure  as  to  playing  and  drawing  is  tYve  s«S£l<&  ^&  ^  f 
nary  B6zique,  save  that  the  tricks  are  left  iace  u^viax^  *\Xi«k\>« 
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tween  the  players  until  a  Brisque  is  played,  when  the  winner  of  the 
trick  takes  them  up,  and  turns  them  face  downwards,  near  himself. 
The  value  of  each  Brisque  is  ten  points,  but  they  are  not  scored  till 
the  close  of  the  game ;  and,  indeed,  in  certain  events  {see  page  194) 
may  not  be  scored  at  all. 

Declaring. 

A  declaration  is  made  by  placing  the  declared  cards  face  upwards 
on  the  table  separate  from  the  tricks.  Declared  cards  still  form  part 
of  the  player's  hand ;  but  if  not  led  or  played  to  a  trick,  they  must 
remain  face  upwards  on  the  table  (except  in  the  case  of  Carte  Blanche) 
until  the  stock  is  exhausted. 

Only  one  declaration  can  be  scored  at  a  time,  and  that  only  (save 
in  the  case  of  Carte  Blanche)  by  the  winner  of  a  trick ;  but  if,  on  the 
cards  exposed,  the  player  has  more  than  one  combination  to  score, 
he  may  score  whichever  he  prefers,  at  the  same  time  calling  attention 

to  his  further  claim,  as  in  ordinary  B^zique,  by  saying,  "And 

to  score."  " 

If,  before  playing,  a  player  declares  a  Carte  Blanche  which  con- 
tains Four  Aces,  he  may  also  score  Four  Aces  on  winning  the  trick, 
notwithstanding  that  he  has  already  scored  Carte  Blanche. 

A  player  is  not  bound  to  declare  any  combination,  even  when  ex- 
posed upon  the  table,  unless  he  thinks  fit.  If  by  any  chance  he  is 
compelled  to  play  a  card  of  the  combination  before  he  has  actually 
scored  it,  the  right  to  score  is  at  an  end. 

A  card  declared  in  a  given  combination  may  not  again  be  declared 
in  an  inferior  combination  of  the  same  class,  e.  g,,2i  King  and  Queen 
declared  in  Sequence  cannot  be  afterwards  made  available  to  score  a 
Royal  Marriage,  though  the  converse  proceeding  would  be  quite  in 
order.  The  same  card  may,  however,  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  new  card  or  cards  to  form,  not  merely  a  combination  of  the  same 
kind,  but  the  same  combination  over  again.  Thus,  if  Four  Queens 
have  been  declared,  the  player  may  play  one  of  them,  and,  when  he 
next  wins  a  trick,  add  a  fifth  Queen  to  the  three  left  on  the  table, 
and  again  score  Four  Queens.  Again :  A  player  has  declared  Single 
B^zique.  He  now  declares  another  Single  B^zique.  He  has  the 
option  of  scoring  forty,  and,  on  again  winning  a  trick,  of  scoring  five 
hundred ;  or  of  at  once  scoring  five  hundred.  If  he  does  so,  he  can- 
not afterwards  use  any  of  the  cards  scored  in  Double  B^zique  to  form 
part  of  a  Single  B^zique,  But  these  cards  tftoy  \ie  scot^  «^^^icav  m 
Double  Bdzique,  if  the  combination  is  bioken  aivA.  Vs  x^-loxTsvfc^  ^\nJo. 
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ed  card  or  cards.  A  third  Single  B^zique,  with  two  fresh 
cards,  may  be  declared  separately,  and  may  then  be  united 
ouble  B^zique  to  form  Triple  B^zique ;  or  the  third  Single 
may  be  at  once  added  to  the  Double  B^zique  to  form  Triple 

lid  be  clearly  understood  that  the  limitation  as  to  declaring 

ies  to  inferior  combinatums  of  the  same  class. 

)mbination,  duly  scored,  is  broken  up,  one  or  more  cards 

substituted,  either  from  the  cards  upon  the  table  or  from 

of  the  player,  to  entitle  him  to  a  fresh  score.     There  is  an 

exception  to  this  rule  in  the  fact  that,  if  a  player  has  de- 

o  independent  Marriages  in  the  same  suit,  and  all  four  cards 

e  table  simultaneously,  he  may  make  two  more  declarations 

ige  with  the  same  cards.     In  truth,  however,  this  merely 

:he   rule.      King   i    (already   Married  to   Queen   i)    may 

Married  to  Queen   2;   and  King  2  (already  Married  to 

to  Queen  I  in  like  manner. 

er  who  has  two  or  more  declarations  to  score  may  elect 
will  score  first,  the  other  remaining  in  abeyance.  For  ex- 
^  player  having  declared  Four  Kings,  including  the  King 
;,  and  subsequently  declaring  B^zique  (the  King  of  Spades 
ining  on  the  table),  would  ipso  facto  become  entitled  to  score 
TC,  Royal  or  ordinary,  as  the  case  might  be.  We  will  sup- 
former.  In  such  case,  he  would  say,  **  I  score  forty,  and 
Marriage  to  score."  This  declaration  should  be  repeated, 
f  reminder,  after  each  trfck,  till  actually  scored.  If,  in  the 
J,  the  player  becomes  entitled  to  score  some  other  combina- 
may,  on  winning  a  trick,  score  the  latter  in  preference  to 
reviously  declared,  still  keeping  this  in  reserve.  The  mere 
iving  declared  or  given  combination  **  to  score"  does  not 
the  right  to  score  it,  if  in  the  meantime  the  declarant  either 
;  of  the  cards  composing  it  or  makes  use  of  them  to  score 
her  declaration  of  the  same  class. 

The  Last  Nine  Tricks. 

5t  nine  tricks  are  played  after  the  same  manner  as  the  last 

he  ordinary  game ;  but  the  winner  of  the  last  trick,  instead 

jres  50. 

Computing  the  Game. 

?  is  complete  in  one  deal. 

ne  is  won  by  the  player  who  scores  l\ie  mos.\.  ^ovdXs.,  vs^^- 
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eluding  those  for  Carte  Blanche,  those  shown  in  the  Table  of  Scores,  «v^ 
and  the  score  for  the  last  trick.  Ac  ^ 

In  addition  the  Brisques  (Aces  and  Tens)  score  ten  each  to  the 
player  having  them  in  his  tricks ;  but  the  Brisques  are  only  taken 
into  account  if  the  scores  are  so  nearly  equal  that  the  Aces  and  Tens 
must  be  reckoned  in  order  to  decide  who  wins  the  game.  Then  each 
player  adds  his  Brisques  to  his  score  (except  in  the  case  of  a  Rubi- 
con). If,  after  the  players  have  added  their  Brisques,  the  scores  tie, 
the  game  is  null  and  void. 

The  winner  deducts  from  his  score  the  points  made  by  the  loser 
(excluding  fractions  of  a  hundred).  The  difference,  with  five  hun- 
dred  added  for  the  game,  is  the  number  of  points  won.  For  ex- 
ample: A  and  B  are  the  players.  A  scores  1540;  B  scores  1160. 
A  wins  1500  —  I  icx)  =  400,  plus  500  for  the  game ;  in  all,  900. 

If  the  difference  between  the  scores  is  less  than  a  hundred,  the 
winner  adds  a  hundred  to  the  sco^e  of  five  hundred  for  the  game. 

If,  however,  the  loser  fails  to  score  a  thousand,  he  is  Rubiconed. 
His  points,  instead  of  being  deducted,  are  added  to  the  winner's 
(still  neglecting  fractions  of  a  hundred) ;  and  the  total,  together  with 
a  thousand  for  the  game  and  three  hundred  for  the  Brisques,  is  the 
number  of  points  won.  The  value  of  the  Brisques  amounts  in  all  to 
320;  but  the  fraction  is  not  reckoned.  For  example:  A  scores 
1540;  B  scores  660.  B  is  rubiconed.  A  wins  1500  +  600  =  2100, 
plus  1000  for  the  game  and  300  for  the  Brisques ;  in  all,  3400. 

The  loser  of  a  game  who  fails  to  mark  a  thousand  is  not  rubi- 
coned if  he  has  in  his  tricks  a  sufficient  number  of  Brisques  to  bring 
his  total  score  to  a  thousand.  Thus :  B  marks  830.  He  counts  his 
Brisques,  and  finds  that  he  has  seventeen  (scoring  170),  which 
brings  his  total  exactly  to  1000,  and  saves  the  Rubicon.  In  this 
case,  each  player  adds  his  Brisques  to  his  score,  and  the  game  is 
then  computed  by  deducting  one  score  from  the  other,  and  adding 
five  hundred,  as  in  the  first  example  given. 

If,  after  counting  the  Brisques,  B  finds  that  he  does  not  save  the 
Rubicon,  he  does  not  add  the  Brisques  to  his  score,  and  the  game  is 
computed  as  in  the  second  example. 

Similarly:  If  the  Brisques  are  counted  in  order  to  decide  who 
wins  the  game,  and  the  loser  is  rubiconed,  the  Brisques  are  not 
added.  Thus:  A  scores  810;  B  scores  820.  The  Brisques  are 
counted.  A  has  eighteen,  B  has  fourteen.  A  wins  the  game ;  B  is 
rubiconed.  A  wins  800  -f  800  =  1600,  plus  looo  lox  ^t  '^xj^ftsssa 
and  joo  for  the  Brisques  ;  in  all,  2900. 
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If  a  player  who  is  rnbiconed  has  scored  less  than  a  hundred,  the 
Winner  adds  a  hundred  to  his  score,  in  addition  to  the  score  of  a 
thousand  for  a  Rubicon  game,  and  of  three  hundred  for  the  Brisques. 

The  game  is  generally  played  for  so  much  per  hundred  points. 
When  a  series  of  games  is  played,  each  player  should  be  furnished 
with  paper  and  pencil ;  after  each  game,  the  number  of  hundreds 
Won  or  lost,  omitting  the  ciphers,  is  entered  on  the  paper ;  and  a 
balance  is  struck  on  the  termination  of  play.     For  example : 


A 

B 

7 
31 
12 

50 
43 

7 

9 
26 

8 

43 

The  scoring-paper  shows  that  A  and  B  played  six  games  and  that 
each  won  three.  On  striking  a  balance,  A  is  found  to  be  700  to 
the  good. 

THE   LAWS  OF   RUBICON   BfiZIQUE. 

Shuffling. 

1.  Rubicon  B^zique  is  played  with  four  packs  of  thirty-two  cards 
shuffled  together. 

2.  Each  player  has  a  right  to  shuffle  the  pack.     The  dealer  has 
the  right  of  shuffling  last. 

3.  The   pack  must  not  be  shuffled  below  the  table,  nor  in  such 
manner  as  to  expose  the  faces  of  the  cards. 

Cutting. 

4.  A  cut  must  consist  of  at  least  five  cards,  and  at  least  five  must 
be  left  in  the  lower  packet. 

5.  The  cards  raiik  as  follows,  both  in  cutting  and  \iv^\a.Y«v^\  Kra 
(bigbest),  Ten,  King,  Queen,  Knave,  Nine,  E.\g\it,  ^n«w  (^owe&'Oi. 


u 

V2 
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6.  The  player  who  cuts  the  higher  card  has  choice  of  deal,  seats, 
and  markers.  The  choice  determines  both  seats  and  markers  durinj 
the  play. 

7.  If,  in  cutting  for  deal,  a  player  expose  more  than  one  card,  he 
must  cut  again. 

8.  The  cut  for  deal  holds  good  even  if  the  pack  be  incorrect. 

9.  If,  in  cutting  to  the  dealer,  or  in  reuniting  the  separated  pack- 
ets, a  card  be  exposed,  or  if  there  be  any  confusion  of  the  cards, 
there  must  be  a  fresh  cut. 

Dealing. 

ID.  The  dealer  must  deal  the  cards  by  one  at  a  time,  giving  the 
top  card  to  his  adversary,  the  next  card  to  himself,  and  so  on ;  or  by    ^ 
three  at  a  time,  giving  the  top  three  cards  to  his  adversary,  the  next    1 
three  to  himself,  and  so  on ;  until  each  player  has  nine  cards.    The    | 
undealt  cards  (called  the  "  stock  ")  are  to  be  placed  face  downwards, 
in  one  packet,  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  to  the  left  of  the  dealer. 

11.  If  the  dealer  deal  the  cards  wrongly,  he  may  rectify  the  error, 
with  the  permission  of  his  adversary,  prior  to  either  player  having 
taken  up  any  of  his  cards. 

12.  If,  after  the  deal,  and  before  the  dealer  has  played  to  the  first 
trick,  it  be  discovered  that  either  player  has  more  than  nine  cards, 
there  must  be  a  fresh  deal.  If  it  be  similarly  discovered  that  either 
player  has  less  than  nine  cards,  the  deal  may  be  completed  from  the 
top  of  the  stock,  by  mutual  agreement,  otherwise  there  must  be  a 
fresh  deal. 

13.  If  the  dealer  expose  a  card  belonging  to  his  adversary  or  to 
the  stock,  the  non-dealer  has  the  option  of»a  fresh  deal.  If  the 
dealer  expose  any  of  his  own  cards,  the  deal  stands  good. 

14.  If  a  faced  card  be  found  in  the  pack  before  the  play  of  the 
hand  has  begun,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal. 

Carte  Blanche. 

15.  If  a  player  have  a  hand  dealt  him  without  King,  Queen,  or 
Knave,  he  may  declare  Carte  Blanche  before  playing  a  card.  Carte 
Blanche  must  be  shown  by  counting  the  cards,  one  by  one,  face  up- 
wards on  the  table. 

16.  If,  after  playing  a  card,  a  player  who  has  declared  Carte 
Blanche  draw  a  card  other  than  King,  Queen,  or  Knave,  he  is  en- 
titled to  declare  another  Carte  Blanche,  on  showing  the  card  drawn 
to  his  adversary;  and  so  on,  after  evety  cai^  Octawxi,  xscos^  \kfc  ^«:«% 

a  King,  Queen,  or  Knave. 
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Playing. 

17.  If  a  player  play  with  more  than  nine  cards  he  is  rubiconed; 
ut  the  amount  to  be  added  to  his  adversary's  score  is  not  to  exceed 
line  hundred,  exclusive  of  the  thirteen  hundred  for  a  Rubicon  game. 

18.  If  both  players  play  with  more  than  nine  cards,  the  game  is 
mil  and  void. 

19.  If  a  player  play  with  less  than  nine  cards,  the  error  cannot  be 
rectified.     He  is  liable  to  no  penalty ;  his  adversary  wins  the  last  trick. 

20.  If  both  players  play  with  less  than  nine  cards,  the  deal  stands 
good,  and  the  winner  of  the  last  trick  scores  it. 

21.  If  one  player  play  with  more  than  nine  cards,  and  the  other 
"with  less  than  nine,  the  deal  stands  good.  The  player  with  more 
than  nine  cards  is  rubiconed  (as  provided  in  Law  17),  and  neither 
player  scores  the  last  trick. 

22.  If  a  faced  card  be  found  in  the  stock  after  the  play  of  the  hand 
has  begun,  it  must  be  turned  face  downwards,  without  altering  its 
place  in  the  stock. 

23.  A  card  led  in  turn  may  not  be  taken  up  after  it  has  been 
played  to.  A  card  played  to  a  trick  may  not  be  taken  up  after  the 
trick  has  been  turned,  or  after  another  card  has  been  drawn  from  the 
stock ;  but  if  two  or  more  cards  be  played  together,  all  but  one  may 
be  taken  up ;  and  cards  accidentally  dropped  may  be  taken  up. 

24.  A  card  led  out  of  turn  must  be  taken  up,  unless  it  has  been 
played  to.  After  it  has  been  played  to,  it  is  too  late  to  rectify  the 
error. 

25.  A  player  who  wins  a  trick  containing  a  Brisque  should.at  once 
take  up  all  the  played  cards  on  the  table,  and  turn  them  face  down- 
wards near  himself.  If  he  fail  to  do  so,  his  adversary  is  entitled,  as 
soon  as  he  has  won  a  trick,  to  take  up  all  the  played  cards  on  the 
table.  Tricks  turned  may  not  be  looked  at  (except  as  provided  in 
Law  27). 

26.  The  stock  may  be  counted,  face  downwards,  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  play.  A  player  counting  the  stock  should  be  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  order  of  the  cards. 

27.  A  player  may  not  count  the  Brisques  in  his  tricks  so  long  as 
more  than  twelve  cards  remain  in  the  stock. 

Drawing. 

28.  If  the  winner  of  a.  trick  see  two  cards  "w\\wi  di?c^xv^Vt^;^^!^ 
poch,  he  must  show  the  top  card  to  hi^  adv^T^^^Hx 
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29.  If  the  loser  of  a  trick  draw  the  top  card  of  the  stock  and 
it,  he  most  restore  the  card  drawn  in  error,  and  must  show  the  n 
card  to  his  adversary ;  but  if  the  loser  of  a  trick  draw  the  top  card, 
the  winner  draw  the  next  card  and  see  it,  it  is  too  late  to  rectify  the 
error,  and  the  players  retain  the  cards  erroneously  drawn.  \{ 

30.  If  the  loser  of  a  trick,  after  the  winner  has  drawn,  see  two 
cards  when  drawing  from  the  stock,  his  adversary  has  choice  of  the 
two  cards  of  the  following  draw,  and  is  entitled  to  look  at  both  be- 
fore  choosing.     If  he  choose  the  second  card  he  need  not  show  it. 

31.  If  a  player  see  several  cards  when  drawing  from  the  stock, 
his  adversary  has  choice  of  the  two  cards  of  the  following  draw,  and 
then  of  the  cards  of  the  next  draw ;  and  so  on,  as  long  as  any  card 
which  has  been  seen  remains  undrawn ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  look  at 
the  cards  before  choosing. 

32.  If  there  be  an  odd  number  of  cards  in  the  stock,  the  last  card 
is  not  drawn. 

Declaring. 

33.  Declared  cards  must  be  placed  face  upwards  on  the  table  sepa- 
rate from  the  tricks,  and  (except  in  the  case  of  Carte  Blanche)  most 
remain  there  until  played  or  until  the  stock  is  exhausted. 

34.  If  a  declared  card  be  played,  and  a  card  which  restores  any 
scoring  combination  or  combinations  be  substituted,  these  combina- 
tions may  be  declared  again. 

35.  If  a  player  declare  more  than  one  Marriage  in  the  same  suit, 
he  may  declare  a  fresh  Marriage  whenever  he  plays  one  of  the  de- 
clared cards,  so  long  as  a  King  and  Queen  remain  on  the  table. 

36.  A  player  who  has  declared  Marriage  may  afterwards  add  the 
Ace,  Ten,  and  Knave  of  the  same  suit  as  the  Marriage,  and  declare 
Sequence ;  or  he  may  declare  Sequence  without  first  declaring  the 
Marriage. 

37.  A  King  or  Queen  once  declared  in  Sequence  cannot  be  after- 
wards used  to  form  part  of  a  Marriage ;  but  a  player,  having  declared 
Sequence,  may  declare  Marriage  with  a  fresh  King  and  Queen  of  the 
same  suit. 

38.  B^zique  combinations  may  be  declared  separately,  and  may  be 
afterwards  united  to  form  a  superior  combination ;  or  Single,  Double, 
or  Triple  B^zique  may  be  added  to  any  already  declared  combina- 
tion, to  form  a  superior  one;  or  Double,  Triple,  or  Quadruple 
Biziqae  may  be  at  once  declared,  without  having  been  previously 

declared  separsUdy.     B^zic^uQ  cwds  ouw  4<^<5^w^  \u  «>.  ^m^^'si 
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20 
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40 
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1500 

4500 

xoo 

80 

60 

40 

jae  combination  cannot  be  afterwards  used  to  form  part  of  an 

rior  one ;  but  they  may  be  used  to  form  part  of  equal  or  superior 

Ibinations  with  a  substituted  card,  or  with  added  cards,  or  with 

.  A  player  who  has  cards  on  the  table  with  which  he  might 
a  scoring  combination  is  not  bound  to  declare  it. 

Scoring. 
1 40.  A  player  declaring — 

Carte  Blanche, 
Marriage  in  trumps. 
Marriage  in  plain  suits. 
Sequence  in  trumps. 
Sequence  in  plain  suits, 
B6zique, 

Double  B^ique,     . 
Triple  B6zique, 
Qiiadruple  Bdzique, 
Four  Aces, 
Four  Kings, 
Four  Queens, 
Foiur  Knave;, 

41.  The  first  Marriage  scored  makes  the  trump  suit.  If  no  Mar« 
riage  has  been  scored,  the  first  Sequence  scored  makes  the  trump 
suit 

42.  A  player  can  only  score  a  declaration  on  winning  a  trick  and 
before  drawing,  except  in  the  case  of  Carte  Blanche,  which  is  scored 
before  playing,  and  independently  of  winning  a  trick. 

43.  Only  one  declaration  can  be  scored  at  a  time ;  but  if  a  player 
declare  a  Carte  Blanche  which  contains  Four  Aces,  he  may  also 
score  Four  Aces  if  he  win  the  trick,  notwithstanding  that  he  has 
already  scored  Carte  Blanche. 

44.  If  the  winner  of  a  trick  have  two  or  more  declarations  to 
score,  he  may  choose  which  he  will  first  score.  On  winning  another 
trick,  he  may  similarly  choose  which  of  the  remaining  declarations 
he  will  score,  or  he  may  make  and  score  a  fresh  declaration,  and 
leave  any  unscored  declarations  still  to  score  on  winning  another 
trick. 

45.  A  player  who  has  a  declaration  to  score  should  repeat  after 
every  trick  what  he  has  to  score.  He  may  score  it  at  any  time  on 
winning  a  trick,  and  before  drawing. 

46.  If  a,  player  who  has  a  declaration  to  score  iglVa^  ^,  cai^  qV  ^t» 
cambimuion  Morp  ^coring  it,  he  los^s  the  ^qqt^* 
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47.  If  a  player  have  a  Marriage  to  score,  and,  on  winning  a  trick, 
add  to  the  Marriage  the  Ace,  Ten,  and  Knave  of  the  suit,  and  score 
Sequence,  he  loses  the  score  for  the  Marriage. 

48.  If  a  player  have  an  inferior  B^zique  combination  to  score,  and, 
on  winning  a  trick,  add  to  the  B^zique  combination  cards  which 
form  a  superior  B^zique  combination,  and  score  the  superior  com- 
bination, he  loses  the  score  for  the  inferior  one. 

49.  A  player  who  has  a  declaration  to  score  is  not  bound  to  score  it. 

50.  If  a  player  erroneously  score  a  declaration  which  does  not 
constitute  a  scoring  combination,  and  the  error  be  not  discovered  be- 
fore a  card  of  the  next  trick  has  been  played,  the  score  marked  stands 
good ;  and  so  on  for  all  subsequent  scores  similarly  marked  before 
the  discovery  of  the  error. 

51.  If  an  error  in  marking  the  score  be  proved,  it  maybe  cor- 
rected at  any  time  during  the  game. 

52.  No  declaration  can  be  scored  after  the  stock  is  exhausted. 

The  Last  Nine  Tricks. 

53.  The  winner  of  the  last  trick  adds  fifty  to  the  score. 

54.  The  winner  of  the  last  trick  is  bound  to  score  it  (except  as 
provided  in  Law  21). 

55.  If,  during  the  play  of  the  last  nine  tricks,  a  player  fail  to  fol- 
low suit  when  able,  or  fail  to  win  the  card  led  when  able, — on  de- 
tection of  the  error,  the  card  erroneously  played,  and  all  cards  sub- 
sequently played,  must  be  taken  up  and  replayed. 

Computing  the  Game. 

56.  The  Brisques  (Aces  and  Tens)  score  ten  each  to  the  player 
having  them  in  his  tricks  ;  but  the  Brisques  are  only  taken  into  ac- 
count as  provided  in  Laws  60  and  61. 

57.  The  winner  of  the  game  deducts  the  score  of  the  loser  from 
his  own  (excluding  fractions  of  a  hundred),  and  the  difference,  with 
five  hundred  added  for  the  game,  is  the  number  of  points  won.  If 
the  difference  between  the  scores  be  less  than  a  hundred,  the  winner 
adds  a  hundred  to  the  score  of  five  hundred  for  the  game. 

58.  If  the  loser  fail  to  score  a  thousand,  he  is  rubiconed.  The 
winner,  whether  his  score  reach  a  thousand  or  not,  adds  the  score 
of  the  loser  to  his  own  (excluding  fractions  of  a  hundred),  and  the 
sum,  with  thirteen  hundred  added  for  the  game,  is  the  number  of 

points  won. 
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winner  adds  a  hundred  to  his  score,  in  addition  to  the  score  of 
teen  hundred  for  the  game. 

If  the  loser  of  a  game  fail  to  score  a  thousand,  but  have  in  hi** 
Dks  a  sufficient  number  of  Brisques  to  bring  his  total  score  to  a 
rasand,  he  is  not  rnbiconed.  Each  player  adds  his  Brisques  to 
score,  and  the  game  is  computed  as  provided  in  Law  57. 
61.  If  the  scores  be  so  nearly  equal  that  the  Brisques  must  be 
cen  into  account  in  order  to  decide  who  wins  the  game,  and  the 
ser  be  not  rubiconed,  each  player  adds  his  Brisques  to  the  score, 
id  the  game  is  then  competed  as  provided  in  Law  57;  but  if  the 
lioser  be  rubiconed,  the  Brisques,  though  taken  into  account  in  order 
^to  decide  who  wins  the  game,  are  not  added  to  the  scores,  and  the 
game  is  computed  as  provided  in  Law  58.  In  the  case  of  a  tie  after 
adding  the  Brisques,  the  game  is  null  and  void. 

Incorrect  Packs.  — 

62.  If  a  pack  be  discovered  to  be  incorrect,  redundant,  or  imper- 
fect, the  deal  in  which  the  discovery  is  made  is  void.  All  preceding 
deals  stand  good. 

63.  If  a  card  or  cards  which  complete  the  pack  be  found  on  the 
floor,  the  deal  stands  good. 

Changing  Cards. 

64.  Before  the  pack  is  cut  to  the  dealer,  a  player  may  call  for  fresh 
cards  at  his  own  expense.     He  must  call  for  four  fresh  packs. 

65.  Tom  or  marked  cards  must  be  replaced,  or  fresh  packs  called 
for  at  the  expense  of  the  two  players. 

Bystanders. 

66.  If  a  bystander  call  attention  to  any  error  or  oversight,  and 
thereby  affect  the  score,  he  may  be  called  on  to  pay  all  stakes  and 
bets  of  the  player  whose  interest  he  has  prejudicially  affected. 
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PINOCLE. 

Pinocle  is  essentially  a  German  game ;  it  was  originally  played 
with  one  full  pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  and  was  evidently  a  German 
variety  of  B^zique.  It  is  now  usually  played  with  two  packs  of 
cards,  retaining  only  the  Ace,  Ten,  King,  Queen,  Knave,  and  Nine 
of  each  pack,  thus  constituting  a  double  pack  of  forty-eight  cards. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons.  The 
two-handed  game  will  be  first  described. 

TWO-HANDED  PINOCLE. 

The  two-handed  method  of  playing  Pinocle  is  the  most  interesting, 
it  being  similar  in  general  principles  to  Sixty-six,  and  also  introduc- 
ing the  main  features  of  B^zique,  which  it  resembles  very  closely. 

Cutting  and  Dealing. 

In  cutting,  the  highest  card  "wins  the  deal.  Ace  being  highest,  the 
Ten  next,  followed  by  the  King,  Queen,  Knave,  and  Nine,  in  regu- 
lar order. 

After  the  cards  have  been  shuffled  by  the  dealer  and  cut  by  the 
opposing  player,  the  dealer  deals  the  cards  four  at  a  time  to  each 
player,  commencing  with  the  eldest  hand,  until  each  has  twelve 
cards ;  the  next  (twenty-fifth)  card  is  turned  up  for  trump,  and  is 
placed  face  upwards  by  the  side  of  the  undealt  cards  (or  talon). 

If  the  dealer  turns  up  a  Nine  for  trump,  it  is  called  the  Dix  (pro- 
nounced ''  Deece")  and  entitles  him  to  ten  points  at  once. 

Playing. 

The  eldest  hand  leads  any  card  he  pleases ;  the  dealer  plays  a  card 
to  it :  this  constitutes  a  trick.  In  playing  to  a  card  led,  the  second 
player  need  not  follow  suit,  nor  play  a  card  to  win  the  trick,  unless 
he  chooses ;  trumping  is  optional. 

The  player  who  takes  the  trick  leads  for  the  next ;  but  before  he 
leads,  he  can  then  (and  then  only)  announce  or  meld  any  one  combi- 
nation that  he  may  hold  in  his  hand.  After  the  meld  (if  any)  has 
been  made,  and  before  he  leads,  he  must  draw  the  top  card  from 
the  talon,  and  his  opponent  draws  the  next ;  thus  again  filling  both 
their  hands  up  to  twelwt  cards.  When  aiXV  xYiVs  \s  coxw^tXfc^V^  Va&s» 
to  the  next  trick. 
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After  each  trick  is  taken,  the  same  routine  is  followed  until  the 
talon  has  been  exhausted,  the  trump  card  being  the  last  to  be  drawn. 

After  the  first  twelve  tricks  have  been  gathered  in,  the  talon  being 
exhausted,  no  more  melds  are  permitted ;  each  player  takes  up  into 
his  hand  all  the  cards  he  has  exposed ;  suit  must  be  followed,  if  pos- 
sible, otherwise  a  trump  must  be  played ;  if  neither  is  possible,  any 
card  may  be  played ;  the  second  player  to  a  trick  must  take  the  trick, 
if  he  can ;  failure  in  this  constitutes  a  revoke,  and  loses  all  the  points 
the  revoking  player  has  made  in  that  hand. 

Object  of  the  Game. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  make  points,  1000  points  being  game. 
The  points  depend  upon  the  face  value  of  the  cards  contained  in 
tricks  won,  and  the  value  of  melds  declared  in  the  course  of  play. 

Rank  and  Value  of  the  Cards. 

Ace,  highest,  counts  for 
Ten,  next,  "      «' 

King,  "      " 

Queen,  "      " 

Knave,  "      " 


Nine, 


(« 


« 


•                      4 

II 

points. 

10 

4 

3 

2 

0 

The  last  trick  counts  10  points  for  the  player  who  takes  it.  The 
total  points,  therefore,  of  the  cards  and  last  trick  combined  amount 
to  250. 

Value  of  Announcements  or  Melds. 

Eight  Aces,  .... 

Eight  Kings,  .... 

Eight  Queens,         .... 

Eight  Knaves,         .... 

Two  Queens  of  Spades,        ^  t>     t  •    «• 

Two  Knaves  of  Diamonds,  5  ^«"^^*  Pmocle.     . 

Ace,  Ten,  King,  Queen,  and  Knave  of  trumps. 

Four  Aces  of  different  suits. 

Four  Kings  •*        " 

Four  Queens         **        "       • 

Four  Knaves         "        " 

Queen  of  Spades,       >  pinocle 

Knave  of  Diamonds,  5  * 

King  and  Queen  of  trumps  (Royal  Marriage), 

King  and  Queen  of  a  suit  not  trumps  (Marriage), 

When  the  dealer  turns  up  a  Nine  for  trump,  he  scores  10  points 
for  the  Nine  (or  Dix)  at  once. 

Wheu  Si  Nine  is  not  turned  up  for  trumps,  xYve  ^\2l^«  >«\va\\s:5A^ 


count 

1000 

« 

800 

«< 

600 

c« 

400 

«< 

300 

« 

ISO 

« 

zoo 

« 

80 

« 

60 

« 

40 

tl 

40 

« 

40 

(« 

20 
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the  Nine  can  exchange  it  for  the  trump  card,  and  meld  lo  points,  at 
any  time  when  he  has  obtained  the  privilege  of  melding ;  that  is, 
after  he  has  taken  a  trick ;  but  he  cannot  meld,  at  the  same  time,  any- 
thing else  he  may  have  in  his  hand. 

When  a  player  melds  any  combination,  he  must  lay  down  the 
cards  of  which  his  meld  consists  face  upwards  on  the  table  beside 
him ;  he  can  make  use  of  any  of  these  exposed  cards  to  play  to  a 
trick,  but  the  remainder  (if  any)  must  remain  exposed  until  the  talon 
is  exhausted. 

The  score  is  kept  by  one  of  the  players,  or  a  third  person,  and  the 
points  are  scored  to  each  player  as  they  accrue. 

A  player  wins  the  game  the  moment  his  score  reaches  looo  points, 
and  all  unplayed  cards  are  then  void ;  but  if  a  player  claims  "game" 
before  he  has  gained  the  needful  looo  points,  he  loses  the  game. 

Cards  which  have  been  melded  and  laid  upon  the  table  cannot  be 
used  to  make  any  new  combinations  of  the  same  nature.  Thus,  if 
four  Kings  have  been  melded,  none  of  those  four  can  be  combined 
with  other  Kings  for  a  new  meld ;  it  requires  all  the  remaining  four 
Kings  to  constitute  a  new  meld  of  four  Kings.  Again,  if  the  Queen 
of  Spades  and  Knave  of  Diamonds  have  been  melded  for  Pinocle, 
that  Queen  cannot  be  used  to  combine  with  another  Knave  of  Dia- 
monds for  a  new  Pinocle,  and  vice  versd. 

But  melded  cards  can  be  used  to  form  a  combination  of  a  different 
variety.  For  example:  If  King  and  Queen  of  Spades  have  been 
melded ;  subsequently,  the  Queen  of  Spades  may  be  combined  with 
a  Knave  of  Diamonds  to  meld  Pinocle.  The  King  (or  Queen)  of 
Spades  may  also  be  used  to  combine  with  three  other  Kings  (or 
Queens)  of  different  suits  to  meld  80  Kings  (or  60  Queens). 

Again  :  If  King  and  Queen  of  trumps  (Royal  Marriage)  have  been 
melded,  both  of  them  can  afterwards  be  combined  with  the  Ace,  Ten, 
and  Knav#  of  trumps  to  meld  1 50  trumps. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Royal  Marriage  must  have 
been  melded y?rj/.  If  150  trumps  have  been yfrx/ melded,  the  Royal 
Marriage  cannot  afterwards  be  declared. 

The  cards  composing  a  40  Pinocle,  already  melded,  cannot  be  em- 
ployed to  form  a  Double  Pinocle. 

It  requires  two  Queens  of  Spades  and  two  Knaves  of  Diamonds 
to  form  a  Double  Pinocle.  A  Single  Pinocle,  once  melded,  cannot 
afterwards  be  used  to  form  a  Double  Pinocle. 

J/7  most  other  matters  of  detail,  PinocVc  \s  ^o-ttxtvt^ 'Vi'^  \}cv^\ac«% 
0/  B^zi'que. 
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Three-handed  Pinocle  differs  from  the  two-handed  game  in  the 
following  particulars : 

The  dealer  deals  out  the  cards,  four  at  a  time,  to  the  players  until 
all  the  cards  have  been  dealt. 

He  turns  up  the  last  (or  forty-eighth)  card  for  trump. 

If  a  Nine  is  turned  up,  he  scores  at  once  10  points  for  Dix» 

If  any  other  card  is  turned  up,  either  of  the  other  players  who 
holds  a  Nine  of  trumps  may  exchange  it  for  the  trump  card,  and 
claim  ID  points  for  Dix;  the  eldest  hand  having  the  preference. 

Each  player,  beginning  with  eldest  hand,  melds  whatever  he  has 
in  his  hand,  and  the  value  of  his  melds  are  noted ;  but  no  melded 
points  {^Dix  included)  can  be  added  to  a  player's  score  until  he  has 
taken  a  trick.  The  cards  being  all  dealt,  there  is  no  talon ;  there- 
fore suit  must  be  followed,  and  the  cards  played  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  two-handed  game  after  the  talon  is  exhausted. 

When  a  player  has  scored  icxx)  points,  he  calls  "  game  ",  and  the 
balance  of  the  hands  are  void. 

If  a  player  calls  "  game",  and  it  is  found  that  he  has  not  scored 
the  necessary  icxx)  points,  he  loses  the  game ;  but  he  must  play  the 
hand  out,  and  then  retire,  leaving  the  two  remaining  players  to  con- 
tinue the  two-handed  game  to  decide  the  victor.  The  delinquent 
player  cannot  claim  any  points  after  he  has  wrongly  called  **  game  ". 

FOUR-HANDED  PINOCLE. 

This  game  is  sometimes  played  in  the  same  manner  as  three- 
handed,  each  player  for  himself.  It  is  usual  to  play  two  against  two 
as  partners  sitting  opposite,  one  another. 

The  cards  are  all  dealt  out,  twelve  to  each,  and  the  method  of 
playing  is  similar  to  the  three-handed  game,  except  that  partners 
score  together. 

As  it  would  be  evident  that  the  premature  declaration  of  melds 
might  give  the  eldest  hand  information  which  would  influence  his 
first  lead,  no  melds  are  permitted  until  he  has  led  a  card  for  the  first 
trick ;  he  then  announces  his  melds.  Each  of  the  other  players  in 
turn  must  play  his  card  to  the  first  trick  and  then  declare  his  melds. 

Each  can  meld  only  what  is  in  his  own  hand. 

A  player  cannot  score  any  points  he  has  meVdtd,  «Si^  ^\i\Oa.  «i^ 
standing  to  bis  credit,  until  he  has  taken  a  tricV* 
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SIXTY- SIX. 

The  game  of  Sixty-six  is  played  by  two  persons,  with  twenty-four 
cards,  viz. :  the  Ace,  Ten,  King,  Queen,  Knave,  and  Nine  of  each 
suit,  the  cards  ranking  in  value  in  the  order  named  above,  trumps 
being  the  superior  suit,  as  at  Whist,  etc. 

The  player  who  cuts  the  highest  Sixty-six  card  deals. 

The  cards  are  cut  by  the  eldest  hand,  after  having  been  shuffled 
by  the  dealer,  who  then  gives  each  player  six  cards,  three  at  a  time, 
commencing  with  the  eldest  hand,  turning  up  the  next,  or  thirteenth 
card,  for  trump,  which  is  laid  on  the  table — not  on  the  talon,  as  in 
other  games.  The  remainder  of  the  pack  (called  the  talon  or  stoc)C) 
is  placed  face  downwards  apart  from  the  trump  card. 

Playing  and  Declaring. 

The  non-dealer  now  leads,  and  may  play  any  card  in  his  hand. 
The  dealer  may  play  to  it  any  card  he  pleases,  without  restriction  as 
to  suit  or  value,  and  the  two  cards  thus  played  constitute  a  trick. 
The  highest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick,  but  trumps  beat  all 
inferior  suits. 

The  player  who  wins  the  trick  places  it,  face  downwards,  in  front 
of  himself,  and  then  draws  the  top  card  from  the  talon;  his  adversary 
draws  the  next  card.  This  restores  the  cards  in  hand  to  six,  as  before 
the  lead. 

A  player  is  not  permitted  to  examine  a  trick  after  it  is  turned  and 
quitted. 

The  winner  of  the  trick  has  the  lead,  and  the  players  proceed,  al- 
ternately playing  and  drawing,  until  the  talon  is  exhausted,  one  of 
the  players  closes^  or  sixty-six  is  reached. 

A  player  who  holds  or  draws  the  Nine  of  trumps  may  discard  it 
for  the  turn-up  card.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time  after  he  wins  a 
trick,  whether  he  is  leader  or  not,  unless  the  Nine  happens  to  be  the 
bottom  card  of  the  talon^  when  the  player  drawing  it  must  keep  it. 
A  player  having  taken  a  trick  may  exchange  the  Nine  of  trumps 
for  the  turned-up  trump,  even  though  the  trump  be  turned  down 
{see  Closing),  provided  he  exchange  it  before  he  play  to  the  next 
trick. 

The  game  consists  of  seven  points,  and  tVie  placer  vrlio  first  scores 
tAat  number  wins  the  game, 
^Ae  points  are  made  in  the  following  maaacx  •« 
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One  point  if  a  player  makes  sixty-six  before  his  adversary  counts 
^Mrty-three  or  more. 

Two  points  if  he  makes  sixty-six  before  his  opponent  counts 
^irty-three. 

Three  points  if  he  makes  sixty-six  before  his  adversary  makes  a 
count  in  that  hand. 

The  cards  count  as  follows  to  the  winner  of  the  trick  containing 
them: 


The  Ace  counts 

• 

• 

zz 

The  Queen  counts     . 

• 

3 

The  Ten     " 

• 

• 

zo 

The  Knave     '« 

• 

2 

The  King  " 

. 

• 

4 

The  Nme  has  no  value. 

Marriage  consists  of  King  and  Queen  of  the  same  suit  held  in  the 
hand  of  one  player.  A  Marriage  can  only  be  declared  after  winning 
a  trick,  and  before  leading  again ;  consequently  the  non-dealer  can- 
not declare  when  he  leads  his  first  card. 

Marriage  is  declared  by  showing  the  King  and  Queen.  A  player 
having  declared  a  Marriage  must  then  lead  one  of  the  declared  cards. 
The  immediate  lead  of  a  declared  card  being  compulsory,  it  follows 
that  only  one  Marriage  can  be  declared  at  a  time.  A  declared  Mar- 
riage counts  just  the  same,  whether  the  card  of  it  led  wins  the  trick 
or  not. 

Marriage  in  trumps,  when  declared,  counts  forty;  Marriage  in 
plain  suit,  when  declared,  counts  twenty. 

No  record  of  the  count  toward  sixty-six  is  permitted.  As  the 
hand  is  played,  each  player  must  keep  his  own  count  mentally.  A 
good  player  will  also  keep  his  adversary's  count. 

Playing  the  Last  Six  Tricks. 

After  the  cards  have  been  drawn  from  the  talon  so  that  only  one 
card  remains,  the  winner  of  the  previous  trick  takes  that  card,  his 
adversary  the  turn-up  trump,  or  the  Nine  if  it  has  been  discarded,  and 
the  play  of  the  last  six  tricks  begins.    The  mode  of  play  now  changes. 

The  second  hand  must  follow  suit  to  the  card  led,  and  it  is  com- 
pulsory to  win  the  trick.  If  the  second  hand  cannot  follow  suit,  he 
must  trump  the  trick  if  he  can.     (^See  Law  20. ) 

Marriages  can  be  declared  after  the  talon  is  exhausted. 

When  the  cards  are  all  played  out  in  this  manner,  the  player  who 
wins  the  twelfth,  or  last  trick,  counts  ten  toward  sixty-six. 

In  course  of  play,  if  either  player  reaches  the  count  of  sixty-six  or 
more,  be  declares  it  at  once. 
If  the  band  is  played  to  its  condosioQ,  aad  \x^  ^^^^^  oa^fiS, 
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only  sixty-five,  neither  can  score,  but  the  winner  of  the  next  hand  |c^«^ 
scores  one  point  extra.  1  ^fe^ 

No  more  cards  are  played  after  sixty-six  has  been  declared;  the   L^cst 
unplayed  cards  in  hand  are  void  and  have  no  value.  l.'Vax 

When  sixty-six  is  declared  and  the  claim  is  conceded  by  the  op-    |^i: 
posing  player,  the  hand  is  ended,  and  the  successful  player  scores 
the  point  or  points  made. 

When  a  player  announces  sixty-six^  his  adversary  may  examine 
the  tricks  to  ascertain  whether  the  announcement  is  correct. 

Closing. 

If,  at  any  time  before  the  talon  is  exhausted,  a  player  thinks  he 
can  make  sixty-six  without  further  drawing,  he  may,  when  it  is  his 
turn  to  lead,  turn  down  the  turned -up  trump.     This  is  called  closing. 

The  eldest  hand  may  close  before  a  card  is  led,  and  consequently 
before  a  trick  has  been  taken. 

The  leader  has  the  option  of  closing  either  before  or  after  drawing 
from  the  talon,  but  his  adversary  has  no  choice  about  the  matter, 
and  must  play  either  with  or  without  drawing,  as  the  leader  elects. 

All  drawing  is  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  leader  closes,  and  the 
last  five  or  six  cards  (just  as  the  case  may  be)  are  played  subject  to 
the  same  rules  and  conditions  as  those  in  operation  when  playing  the 
last  six  tricks  after  the  talon  is  exhausted ;  with  the'  exception  that 
the  winner  of  the  last  trick  does  not  count  ten. 

If  the  player  closing  makes  sixty-six  or  more,  he  scores  one,  two, 
or  three  points  toward  game,  according  to  his  opponent's  count.  If 
the  player  closing  fails  to  count  sixty-six,  or  if  his  adversary  wins  a 
trick  after  the  game  is  closed,  and  correctly  announces  sixty-six  be- 
fore the  player  closing  announces  sixty-six,  the  adversary  scores  one 
point  if  the  closing  player  is  thirty -three  or  more ;  two  points  if  the 
closing  player  is  less  than  thirty-three. 

If  a  player  closes  before  his  opponent  has  won  a  trick,  and  fails  to 
count  sixty-six,  the  opponent  scores  three  points. 

LAWS   OF   SIXTY-SIX. 
Cutting. 

I.  A  cut  must  consist  of  at  least  two  cards.     When  cutting  for 
deal,  the  player  cutting  first  must  leave  sufficient  cards  for  the  player 
catting  last  to  make  a  Jegal  deal.     The  pVa^et  vf\vo  cvsXs  \a&x  tom^x  t^cx 
Jeave  Jess  than  two  cards  in  the  rcmsdndei  ol  l\kc\Qwe;T  ^^^s^^^ 
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^atnl       ^'  ^^^"^  cutting  for  deal,  if  more  than  one  card  is  exposed  the 
pUyer  must  cut  again. 
*  ded^  I       3.  When  cutting  to  the  dealer,  if  a  card  is  exposed  there  must  be 
a  fresh  cut. 

4.  If  in  reuniting  the  separated  packets  the  dealer  exposes  a  card, 
or  there  is  any  confusion  of  the  cards,  there  must  be  a  fresh  cut. 


*»•?»,» 
'**<*. 


^^ 


Shuffling  and  Dealing. 


S-  Each  player  has  the  right  to  shuffle,  and  it  is  the  dealer's  right 
to  shuffle  last ;  but  if  the  dealer  shuffles  after  the  pack  is  cot,  there 
must  be  a  fresh  cut.  The  cards  must  not  be  shuffled  below  the  table, 
nor  so  that  the  faces  of  the  cards  may  be  seen. 

6.  The  players  deal  alternately  throughout  the  game. 

7.  The  dealer  must  deal  six  cards  to  each  player,  three  at  a  tii\*e, 
and  turn  up  the  next,  or  thirteenth  card,  for  trump. 

8.  If  the  dealer  fail  to  give  the  proper  number  of  cards,  that  is, 
three  at  a  time,  and  the  error  is  discovered  before  the  trump  card  is 
tamed,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal. 

9.  If  the  dealer  gives  his  adversary,  or  himself,  too  many  or  too 
few  cards,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal. 

10.  If  the  dealer  expose  a  card  in  dealing,  his  adversary  may,  if 
he  chooses,  demand  a  fresh  deal. 

11.  If  there  is  a  faced  card  in  the  pack,  or  if  the  cards  have  been 
dealt  without  having  the  pack  properly  cut,  there  must  be  a  fresh 
deal. 

12.  When  either  of  the  laws  8,  9,  10,  or  11  come  into  operation, 
the  dealer  must  deal  over  again. 

13.  If  a  player  deal  out  of  turn,  his  adversary  may  stop  him  at  any 
time  before  the  trump  card  is  turned ;  but  if  the  trump  card  is  turned, 
the  deal  stands  good. 

Drawing  and  Playing. 

14.  If  a  player  draws  out  of  turn,  and  his  adversary  does  not  dis- 
cover the  error  previous  to  drawing  himself,  there  is  no  penalty.  If 
the  adversary  discovers  the  error  before  drawing,  he  may  draw  and 
proceed  with  the  game ;  or  he  may  end  the  hand  and  score  one  point. 

15.  If  a  player  omits  to  draw  when  he  ought,  and  plays  a  card  be- 
fore  discovering  the  error,  his  adversary  may  allow  the  offending 
player  to  draw,  and  proceed  with  the  game,  or  he  may  end  the  hand 
and  score  one  point. 

16.  If  R  player  draws  when  he  has  six  cards  lu  Yus  \v«ixv^,  V\'s»  ^ 
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versary  may  require  the  delinquent  player  to  play  next  time  without 
drawing,  or  he  may  end  the  hand  and  score  one  point. 

17.  If  the  player  whose  turn  it  is  to  draw  first  lifts  two  cards  in 
drawing,  his  adversary  may  have  them  both  turned  face  upwards,  and 
then  choose  which  he  will  take. 

18.  If  the  player  whose  turn  it  is  to  draw  second  lifts  two  cards 
in  drawing,  his  adversary  has  the  right  to  see  the  one  improperly 
lifted,  and  at  the  next  draw  the  top  two  cards  are  turned  face  up- 
wards, and  the  player  not  in  fault  may  choose  which  he  will  take. 

19.  If  a  player  leads  out  of  turn,  or,  having  announced  a  Mar- 
riage, leads  a  wrong  card,  there  is .  no  penalty.  If  the  adversary 
plays  to  the  card  led,  the  error  cannot  be  rectified. 

20.  When  the  talon  is  exhausted,  or  after  the  trump  card  has 
been  turned  down,  suit  must  be  followed,  otherwise  trumped ;  and  a 
player  must  take  the  trick  if  he  can.  He  is  not  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  play  his  best  card,  provided  he  has  an  inferior  card  high 
enough  to  take  the  trick.  Failure  to  do  this  is  a  revoke,  and  forfeits 
the  game. 

21.  If  a  player  announces  sixty-six,  and  on  examination  it  appears 
that  he  cannot  count  as  much,  his  adversary  scores  two  points,  and 
the  hand  is  ended. 

22.  The  turned  and  quitted  tricks  must  not  be  searched  during 
the  play  of  the  hand. 

THREE-HANDED  SIXTY-SIX. 

The  game  of  Sixty-six  is  frequently  played  by  three  persons ;  in- 
deed, this  is  a  favorite  practice  among  Germans.  This,  however, 
involves  some  modifications  in  certain  points.  ' 

In  the  three-handed  game,  the  deal  passes  in  rotation  to  the  left, 
the  dealer  giving  the  other  two  players  their  six  cards,  commencing 
with  the  eldest  hand,  but  none  to  himself ;  and  when  the  round  is 
finished,  counts  to  liis  score  the  same  number  of  points  made  by  the 
winner  of  that  round.  But  he  cannot  count  his  seventh  point  with 
the  hand  he  dealt. 

For  example,  if  the  dealer  have  already  six  points,  lie  cannot  count 
the  one  or  more  points  made  in  that  hand,  but  must  wait  till  the  deal 
passes,  and  play  the  game  out  with  his  own  hand.  Or  if  he  have 
four  points,  and  three  points  are  made  in  the  hand  dealt  by  him,  he 
am  score  only  two  points,  making  him  six.,  Deaiex  can  never  count 
out. 
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The  three-handed  game  is  almost  always  played  by  the  Germans 
:>r  a  stake,  the  amount  of  which  is  agreed  on  before  beginning  to 
»lay.  The  player  who  makes  game  first  stands  out  of  the  game, 
caving  the  other  two  to  play  it  out,  to  decide  who  is  the  loser,  and 
lie  loser  must  pay  a  stake  to  each  of  the  others,  but  has  the  first 
leal  for  the  next  game.  The  first  deal  is  a  slight  advantage,  as  the 
lealer  must  score. 

If,  when  the  first  player  goes  out,  it  should  be  his  turn  to  deal 
Qext,  he  must  do  so  before  retiring  from  the  game  —  because  other- 
^se  the  lead  would  be  reversed  to  the  other  two  players. 

Thus :  A,  B,  and  C  are  playing ;  A  is  dealer ;  B  goes  out  in  that 
liand,  but  must  deal  the  next  hand  before  retiring,  preserving  the 
lead  to  C,  who  is  entitled  to  it.  If  he  retired  before  dealing,  the 
deal  would  pass  to  C,  making  A  eldest  hand,  a  manifest  injustice  to  C. 

FOUR-HANDED  SIXTY-SIX. 

This  is  a  modification  of  the  game  of  Sixty-six  for  four  players, 
and  is  a  very  popular  four-handed  game  played  by  the  Germans, 
who  call  it  Kreutz-Mariage. 

The  Sevens  and  Eights  are  left  in  the  pack.  The  players  cut  for 
deal  and  for  partners,  as  at  Whist,  except  that  the  highest  deals. 
The  deal  and  play  of  the  cards  is  conducted  as  at  Whist,  except  that 
a  player  unable  to  follow  suit  must  trump  if  able  to  head  or  win  the 
trick,  and  when  trumps  are  led  the  players  must  head  the  trick,  if 
able.  The  trump  card  belongs  to  the  dealer,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
changed, and  there  is  no  Marriage  or  closing.  The  counting  cards 
in  the  tricks  reckon  the  same  as  at  Sixty-six,  and  the  winners  of  the 
last  trick  add  ten  to  their  score.  If  at  the  end  of  the  hand  the  win- 
ners count  sixty-six,  and  less  than  a  hundred,  they  mark  one  point ; 
if  over  a  hundred  and  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty,  two  points ;  if 
they  win  every  trick,  three  points.  The  side  winning  the  Ten  of 
trumps  scores  a  point  at  once. 
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ALL-FOURS. 

All-Fours,  also  known  as  Old  Sledge^  or  Seven  Up,  is  usuaDw 
played  by  two  players,  with  the  full  pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  whichi 
rank  in  play  as  at  Whist,  the  Ace  being  the  highest  and  the  Two  the] 
lowest.     The  game  is  usually  seven  points. 

There  are  four  different  points  which  count  toward  the  score, 
whence  the  name  A II- Fours.     Such  points  are  as  follows : — 

High. — ^The  highest  trump  out,  scoring  one  to  the  original  holder. 

Low. — ^The  lowest  trump  out,  scoring  one  to  the  original  holder. 

Jack. — ^The  Knave  of  trumps,  scoring  one  to  the  dealer  if  turned 
up ;  if  otherwise,  to  the  winner  of  the  trick  to  which  it  falls. 

Game. — Scoring  one  to  the  ultimate  holder  of  the  more  valuable 
cards  in  the  tricks  won  by  him,  according  to  the  following  scale : 


For  each  Ten  (trump  or  otherwise). 

to 

For  each  Ace                 " 

4 

For  each  King               " 

3 

For  each  Queen              " 

2 

For  each  Knave             " 

X 

The  other  cards  do  not  count  towards  game. 
When  a  tie  for  game  occurs,  the  non-dealer  or  eldest  hand  scores 
the  point. 

Method  of  Playing. 

The  players  cut  for  deal,  the  highest  card  having  the  preference. 
The  dealer  gives  six  cards  to  each,  three  at  a  time,  turning  up  the 
thirteenth  as  trump.  If  the  elder  hand  is  dissatisfied  with  his  cards, 
he  may  say,  "  I  beg,"  in  which  case  the  dealer  is  bound  either  to 
allow  him  (by  the  phrase,  "  Take  one")  to  score  one  point,  or  to 
give  each  player  three  more  cards  from  the  pack,  turning  up  that 
next  following  by  way  of  fresh  trump  card.  If  this  should  chance 
to  be  of  the  same  suit  as  the  original  trump,  the  dealer  is  bound  to 
give  three  more  cards  to  each,  again  turning  up  the  seventh,  until  a 
new  suit  does  actually  turn  up.  If  the  turn-up  card  be  a  Knave,  the 
dealer  scores  one,  this  taking  precedence  of  any  other  score.  If,  by 
reason  of  the  elder  hand  '*  begging  ",  there  is  a  further  deal,  and  the 
dealer  a  second  time  turns  up  a  Knave,  he  again  scores  one.  The 
elder  hand  leads  any  card  he  pleases.  His  antagonist  must  follow 
suit  or  trump,  his  right  to  do  the  latter  tvot  being  affected  by  his 
holding  cards  of  the  suit  led.     If,  lioYfe\ex,  Yia.Nvtv^^.cax^^V'QftR.'i*^ 
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lie  neither  follows  suit  nor  trumps,  he  becomes  liable  to  the 

Ity  of  a  revoke,  as  hereafter  explained. 

he  player  of  the  highest  card  of  the  suit  led,  or  a  trump,  wins 

trick,  which  is  turned  down  as  at  Whist,  and  so  on  throughout 

he  tricks.     In  scoring,  the  order  of  precedence  is  (i)  High,  (2) 

;,  (3)  Jack,  (4)  Game;  subject,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  contin- 

cy  of  **Jack"  having  been  the  turn-up  card,  the  point  for  this 

ig  scored  before  the  hand  is  played. 

lie  play  is  mainly  directed  to  capturing  the  Jack^  and  such  cards 

nay  score  toward  game. 

FOUR-HANDED  ALL-FOURS. 

The  players  cut  to  decide  who  shall  be  partners ;  the  two  highest 
jring  against  the  two  lowest,  and  facing  each  other,  as  at  Whist. 
e  right  to  the  first  deal  is  decided  by  the  cut,  the  highest  dealing, 
terwards  each  player  deals  in  rotation. 

The  dealer  and  the  elder  hand  alone  look  at  their  cards  in  the  first 
tance,  the  option  of  begging  resting  with  the  latter.  The  other 
}  players  must  not  take  up  their  cards  till  the  dealer  has  decided 
ether  he  will  **  give  one  ",  or  **  run  the  cards  "  for  a  new  trump, 
rhe  players  play  in  succession  as  at  Whist,  four  cards  constituting 
rick.  In  other  respects  the  play  is  the  same  as  in  the  two-handed 
Be. 

LAWS  OF   THE   GAME   OF  ALL-FOURS. 
Cutting  and  Dealing. 

1.  The  deal  is  determined  by  cutting  the  cards,  and  the  player 
ting  the  highest  card  deals.     In  cutting,  the  Ace  is  the  highest 
d,  and  ties  cut  again. 
In  the  four-handed  game,  the  two  highest  play  against  the  two  lowest.  ] 

!.  Less  than  four  cards  is  not  a  cut,  and  the  player  cutting  must 

^e  at  least  four  cards  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 

.  If  a  card  be  exposed,  a  new  cut  may  be  demanded. 

.  The  dealer  must  give  each  player  three  cards  at  a  time,  alter- 

;ly  if  two  are  playing,  and  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player 

lis  left,  if  four  are  playing.     In  this  order  he  must  deliver  six 

Is  to  each  player. 

.  If  the  dealer  deals  without  having  the  cards  properly  cut ;  or  if 

rd  is  faced  in  the  pack;  or  if  the  dealer  in  any  yiay  e,^^c>^^ «sv^  <2^. 

adversary's  cards;  or  if  he  give  to  either  pVayei  \.oo  le^  ox  Xoc* 
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numy  cards,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deaL     The  cards  are  re-shnief  j 
and  re-cat,  and  the  dealer  deals  again.     If  the  dealer  expose  anyi 
his  own  cards,  the  deal  stands  good.  E^ 

6.  After  the  first  deal  the  players,  if  only  two,  deal  alternately.! 
If  more  than  two,  in  rotation  to  the  lefL 

The  Score. 

7.  The  points  score  in  the  following  order  of  precedence:  ist,| 
High  ;  2d,  Low ;  3d,  Jack ;  4th,  Game, 

[Thus  it  win  be  seen  that  if  two  parties  are  playing,  and  the  game  stands  sixl 
points  each,  he  who  scores  high  goes  out  fixst,  as  that  takes  precedence  of  the  otherj 
points,  unless  Jack  Ls  turned  up  by  the  dealer.  The  same  is  the  case  when  the] 
game  stands  five  to  six  ;  the  fonner  goes  out  on  High  and  Lovf^  although  the  latter 
may  make  Jack  and  Game  in  play;  but  if  the  fonner  make  High^  Jacky  the  latter  | 
win  go  out  on  Low^ 

8.  Each  Jack  tamed  ap  by  the  dealer  coants  one  point  for  him  inj 
the  game,  unless  a  misdeal  should  occur  before  the  Jack  is  turned. 

[If  the  dealer  turns  Jack,  and  a  misdeal  should  occur  afterwards,  even  though  it 
be  in  the  same  hand,  or  if  he  turns  Jack  and  the  cards  run  out  by  reason  of  the 
same  suit  being  turned,  he  is  not  debarred  from  scoring  the  point] 

9.  Should  there  be  a  tie  for  Gamcy  the  non-dealer  or  eldest  hand 
scores  the  point. 

The  Beg. 

10.  If  a  player  beg,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  dealer  to  give  him 
one  point  or  run  the  cards  for  a  new  trump.  When  playing  three- 
handed,  if  the  {dealer  give  one  player  he  must  give  both. 

[Running  the  cards  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner:  The  dealer  hav- 
ing  laid  aside  the  old  trump,  deals  three  more  cards  to  each  player,  and  then  turns 
up  the  next  card  for  the  new  trump.  If,  however,  the  card  turned  up  should  be  d 
the  same  suit  as  the  original  trump,  the  dealer  must  repeat  this  operation  tmtil  the 
trump  suit  is  changed.] 

11.  No  player  may  beg  more  than  once  in  each  hand. 

[There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  dealer  and  the  eldest  hand  from  bunching  tke 
cards,  i.  e.,  having  a  fresh  deal,  after  the  latter  has  begged  and  the  cards  have  been 
run  by  the  former,  provided  they  mutually  agree  to  do  so ;  or  if  the  new  trump  is 
unsatisfactory  to  both,  they  may  agree  to  run  them  again  instead  of  bunching;  but 
a  suit  cannot  become  trump  that  has  once  been  turned  down  during  the  deal;  this, 
however,  is  more  a  matter  of  agreement  than  of  actual  law.] 

12.  Should  the  same  suit  be  turned  until  the  cards  run  out,  then 
the  cards  must  be  bunched,  and  dealt  anew. 

[The  dealer  must  give  each  player  three  cards  he/ore  turning  for  a  new  tnanp, 
and  continue  doing  so  until  a  trump  is  obtained.     When  he  cannot  comply  wiA 
this  condition,  a  new  deal  ensues.] 
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[3.  When  playing  the  fonr-handed  game,  the  dealer  and  the  player 
his  left  only  are  permitted  to  look  at  their  cards  previous  to  the 
ter  deciding  upon  his  hand.  Should  he  beg,  the  other  players 
ast  not  raise  their  cards  until  the  dealer  announces  whether  he  will 
give  one  ",  or  run  the  cards  to  another  trump. 

The  Revoke. 

14.  Each  player  must  follow  suit,  if  he  can,  unless  he  chooses  to 
rump,  and  failing  to  follow  suit,  provided  he  can  (unless  he  trumps), 
ic  becomes  liable  to  the  following  penalties : 

I.  If  the  player  making  the  revoke  make  Jack  and  Game,  he  can- 
aot  score  either  point,  but  his  adversary  may  add  both  points  to  his 
score. 

II.  If  the  player  making  the  revoke  make  either  Jack  or  Game, 
when  both  points  are  out,  he  cannot  score  the  point,  but  his  adver- 
sary may  add  two  points  to  his  score, 

III.  If  both  Jack  and  Game  are  out,  and  the  revoking  player  holds 
Jack,  but  does  not  make  it,  his  adversary  may  score  two  points. 

IV.  If  Jack  is  not  out,  the  adversary  scores  one  point  for  the  revoke. 

V.  If  a  player  revokes,  his  side  cannot  win  the  game  in  that  hand ; 
>.  ^.,  he  or  they  cannot  go  beyond  the  point  of  six. 

15.  A  revoke  is  established  as  soon  as  the  trick  in  which  it  occurs 
is  tnrned  and  quitted ;  or  a  card  has  been  led  for  the  next  trick. 
[•Sir^note  to  Law  44,  Game  of  Boston.) 

PuYiNG  OR  Leading  Out  of  Turn,  and  Exposed  Cards. 

16.  All  exposed  cards  may  be  called,  and  the  offending  party  com- 
lelled  to  lead  or  play  the  exposed  card  or  cards  when  he  can  legally 
io  so,  but  in  no  case  can  a  card  be  called  if  a  revoke  is  thereby 
aased.     The  following  are  exposed  cards : 

I.  Two  or  more  cards  played  at  once. 

II.  Should  a  player  indicate  that  he  holds  a  certain  card  in  his 
land. 

III.  Any  card  dropped  on  the  table,  but  not  upon  the  floor,  with 
5  face  upwards. 

IV.  All  cards  exposed,  no  matter  how  exposed,  whether  by  acci- 
ent  or  otherwise,  so  that  a  partner  can  see  them  and  an  opponent 
in  distinguish  and  name  them. 

I7«  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn,  his  adversaries  may  demand  of 
tm  to  withdraw  his  card,  and  the  lead  may  be  corn^^t^  Vtowv  >^"t 
bt  player,  and  the  card  improperly  led  be  ttcaXc^  %s  mv  e«.^Q.^t^ 
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card,  and  called  at  any  time  during  that  deal ;  provided  that  no  revoke 
is  thereby  caused. 

1 8.  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn  and  the  mislead  is  followed  by 
the  other  three,  the  trick  is  completed  and  stands  good ;  but  if  only 
the  second,  or  the  second  and  third,  have  played  to  the  false  lead, 
their  cards,  on  discovery  of  their  mistake,  are  taken  back,  and  there 
is  no  penalty  against  any  one  except  the  original  offender,  whose 
card  may  be  called. 

19.  If  any  player  play  out  of  turn,  his  opponents  may  compel 
him  to  withdraw  his  card,  and  the  card  improperly  played  may  be 
treated  as  an  exposed  card,  and  called  at  any  time  during  that  deal, 
provided  no  revoke  is  thereby  caused. 

20.  If  any  player  trump  a  card  in  error,  and  thereby  induce  an 
opponent  to  play  otherwise  than  he  would  have  done,  the  latter  may 
take  up  his  card  without  penalty,  and  may  call  upon  the  oflFender  to 
play  the  trump  at  any  period  of  the  hand. 

21.  If  two  cards  be  played,  or  if  the  player  play  twice  to  the  same 
trick,  his  opponent  can  elect  which  of  the  two  shall  remain  and  be- 
long to  the  trick ;  provided,  however,  that  no  revoke  be  caused. 

22.  A  party  refusing  to  play  an  exposed  card  on  call  forfeits  a  re- 
voke. 

[Laws  16  to  22  apply  only  to  the  three-  or  four-handed  game.] 

Incorrect  Packs. 

23.  If  a  pack  be  discovered  to  be  incorrect,  redundant,  or  imper- 
fect, the  deal  in  which  the  discovery  is  made  is  void.  All  preceding 
deals  stand  good. 


PITCH. 

This  is  played  the  same  as  the  game  of  All-Fours,  with  the  follow- 
ing  exceptions :  ist.  There  is  no  begging.  2d.  No  trump  is 
turned.  3d.  The  eldest  hand  has  the  privilege  of  making  any  suit 
he  chooses  trump,  the  first  card  he  leads,  or  pitches,  being  trump. 
4th.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  in  counting  Game,  no  Game  is  scored  by 
either  party. 

In  all  other  particulars  Pitch  is  played  precisely  the  same  as  regu- 
lar All- Fours,  and  all  the  laws  of  the  latter  game  apply  to  it  with 
equal  force,    except   the  modifications   eivumetsXt^  «sA  ^iw^^^vsccaft^ 
above. 
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PEDRO  SANCHO. 

This  game  is  derived  from  Auction  Pitch,  which  also  is  the  off> 
spring  of  the  game  of  All-Fours. 

Any  number  of  persons  may  play,  but  six  or  eight  make  the  best 
game. 

Pedro  Sancho  is  played  with  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards. 

The  Deal. 

The  deal  is  determined  by  throwing  around  a  card  to  each  player, 
and  the  player  receiving  the  highest  card  deals.  Ties  cut  over.  The 
cards  rank  as  at  Whist. 

After  the  cards  have  been  shuffled,  and  cut  by  the  player  to  the 
right  of  the  dealer,  the  deal  is  performed  by  giving  six  cards  to  each 
{>layer,  three  at  a  time,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the 
dealer.     No  trump  is  turned. 

Rank  and  Value  of  the  Points. 

The  following  are  the  points  that  may  be  made  in  one  hand,  in 
their  regular  order  of  precedence : 

COITNTS 

I.     High. — ^The  highest  trump  out,        .  .  .  one  point 


a.  Low. — The  lowest  trump  out, 

y  Jack. — ^The  Knave  of  trumps, 

4.  Gams. — The  Ten  of  trumps, 

5.  Pedko. — The  Five  of  tnunps, 
6l  Samcho. — ^The  Nine  of  tnunps. 


one  point 
one  point 
one  point, 
five  points, 
nine  points. 


High  counts  for  the  player  who  holds  it. 

Low  is  not  a  sure  point  as  in  All-Fours,  but  counts  for  the  player 
who  wins  it.     Low  may  be  taken  by  any  trump. 
Jack. — ^Jack  may  be  taken  with  any  higher  trump. 
Game. — Any  trump  higher  than  the  Ten  will  take  Game. 
Pedro  may  be  taken  with  any  trump  higher  than  the  Five. 
Saxcho  may  be  taken  with  any  trump  higher  than  the  Nine. 

Bidding  to  Make  the  Trump. 

After  the  deal  has  been  completed,  the  dealer  proceeds  to  sell  the 
privilege  of  making  the  trump. 

The  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  has  the  fii^l  \»!i,  «iA  ^iJssftXsv^" 
ding  goes  in  regulur  rotation  to  the  left. 
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The  bids  may  piss  aroaad  the  board  one  or  more  times,  until  all 
the  placers  are  satisfied.  For  instance:  After  all  the  players  (oatx 
around)  ha^  bid  or  refused,  they  may  again,  in  lam,  bid  or  super- 
sede  their  former  bids ;  and  Ibis  may  be  repeated  until  the  highest 
bid  that  can  be  obtained  has  been  made,  and  accepted  or  rejected  by 
the  dealer. 

If  no  player  make  a  bid  the  dealer  leads  the  trump. 


E   HaKD. 


The  player  who  purchases  the  right  to  make  the  tramp,  or  the 
dealer,  if  he  refuse  to  accept  the  points  bid  for  that  privilege,  must 
now  lead  a  card  of  the  suit  he  makes  trump.  The  other  players  in 
rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  leader,  mnst 
each  play  a  card  to  the  lead,  anA/ollaw  niit  if  they  can.  The  high- 
est card  of  the  suit  led  takes  the  trick,  and  the  winner  of  the  trick 
has  the  next  lead,  but  after  the  first  trick  has  been  played  it  is  not 
compulsory  to  lead  a  tramp.  If  a  player  cannot  follon  soit,  he  may 
tramp  the  trick,  or  play  any  card  he  pleases.  Each  player  mast  fol- 
low suit  i(  he  can,  ujiless  he  choose  to  tnuip. 

The  Revoke,  - 

If  a  player  make  a  revoke,  he  is  debarred  Ir-       Mtaine  any  points 
he  may  have  maiie  in  the  play  of  the  hand; 
voking  player  must  be  set  back  the  higt. 
was  bid  (in  that  hand}  for  the  privileng^ 

Any  loss 


voke,  if  c 
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The  game  is  usually  fifty  points. 
[       At  the  beginning  of  the  game  each  player  commences  with  a  score 
'     of  fifty  points. 

All  the  points  any  player  may  make  or  take  are  deducted  from  his 
score  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  hand  is  played  out. 

If  a  player  buy  the  privilege  of  making  the  trump,  and  succeeds 
in  taking  or  saving  the  number  of  points  bid,  he  not  only  deducts 
from  his  score  the  number  bid,  but  all  points  he  may  make  in  excess 
thereof.  If  he  fail  to  make  or  take  the  necessary  number  of  points, 
he  is  set  back  the  whole  number  of  points  he  bid,  and  they  are  added 
to  his  score. 

When  the  dealer  sells  the  privilege  of  making  the  trump,  the  num- 
ber of  points  he  accepts  must  be  deducted  from  his  score  as  soon  as 
the  sale  is  completed,  and  before  a  card  is  led. 

If  the  dealer  refuse  to  sell  the  privilege  of  making  the  trump,  he 
is  entitled  to  deduct  from  his  score  all  the  points  he  may  make,  pro- 
vided he  make  or  take  as  many  points  as  were  offered  by  the  highest 
bidder.  But  if  the  dealer  fail  to  make  or  save  as  many  points  as  the 
highest  number  offered,  he  must  be  set  back  that  number  of  points, 
and  they  are  added  to  his  score. 

If  a  player  is  set  back,  he  is  not  permitted  to  count  anything  that 
hand — that  is,  he  cannot  deduct  from  his  score  any  points  he  may 
have  taken  or  saved  during  the  play  of  the  hand. 

The  points  score  in  the  following  order  of  precedence :  i,  High; 
2,  Low;  3,  Jack;  4,  Game;  5,  Pedro;  6,  Sane  ho.  Thus :  If  two 
players  have  already  reduced  their  score  to  two,  and  one  of  them  has 
made  High,  Game,  Pedro,  and  Sancho,  the  other-  could  go  out  be- 
fore him  with  Low  and  Jack. 

VARIETIES  OF  THE  GAME. 

I.  Sometimes  it  is  agreed  to  play  with  the  Joker,  or  the  blank 
card,  which  usually  accompanies  a  pack  of  cards.  This  makes  the 
pack  consist  of  fifty-three  cards.  The  Joker  when  taken  or  saved 
scores  fifteen  points,  and  is  always  a  trump,  no  matter  what  suit  is 
made  trump.  The  Joker  may  be  taken  with  any  trump,  but  al- 
though the  lowest  trump  it  does  not  score  for  Low.  The  Joker  is 
called  Dom,  and  in  rank  or  order  of  precedence  follows  Sancho. 
When  Dom  is  permitted  in  the  game,  thirty-three  points  may  be 
scored  in  the  play  of  one  hand.  The  gjame  thus  ifkVa.'^t^  cotv"5NsXs»  qS 
7ne  hundred  points,  and  is  called  Dom  Pedro, 
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2.  Sancho  is  sometimes  omitted,  when  only  nine  points  can  be 
made  in  the  play  of  one  hand.  The  game  thus  played  consists  of 
twenty-one  points,  and  is  known  as  Pedro. 

3.  When  four  play,  the  four  Threes  may  be  discarded  from  the 
pack,  and  twelve  cards  dealt  to  each  player,  so  that  all  the  cards  are 
in  play.  For  eight  players,  six  cards  to  each  will  produce  the  same 
result.  When  less  than  four  play,  nine  or  twelve  cards  may  be  dealt 
to  each,  as  agreed  upon,  to  increase  the  chances  of  the  counting-cards 
being  out. 


AUCTION  PITCH. 

This  game  is  also  known  as  Commercial  Pitchy  and  is  one  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  All-Fours. 

Auction  Pitch  is  played  with  a  pack  of  fifty -two  cards,  which  rank 
as  at  Whist,  and  by  any  number  of  persons,  from  four  to  eight. 

Dealing. 

The  deal  is  determined  by  cutting ;  the  player  cutting  the  highest 
card  deals.     Ace  is  high.     Ties  cut  over. 

The  cards  are  dealt  the  same  as  at  All-Fours.  No  trump  is 
turned.  After  the  first  hand  has  been  played,  the  deal  passes  in 
rotation  to  the  left. 

Selung  the  Pitch. 

After  the  cards  have  been  dealt,  the  eldest  hand  (the  player  to  the 
left  of  the  dealer)  proceeds  to  sell  the  privilege  of  pitching  the  trump. 

Each  player  in  turn  has  the  right  to  make  one  bid,  but  no  more. 

The  bidding  proceeds  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the 
left  of  the  eldest  hand.  The  eldest  hand  has  the  last  say,  and  may 
either  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  decline  to  sell,  and  pitch  the 
trump  himself. 

If  the  seller  decline  to  entertain  the  highest  bid,  and  pitch  the 
trump  himself,  he  is  entitled,  if  successful,  to  score  all  the  points  he 
may  make ;  but  if  he  fail  to  make  as  many  points  as  the  highest 
number  offered,  he  must  be  set  back  just  that  number  of  points,  and 
he  cannot  score  anything  he  may  have  made  during  the  play  of  that 
hand. 

A  player  whose  bid  has  been  accepted  may  score  not  only  the 
number  of  points  he  bid,  if  he  make  them,  but  also  any  points  he 
jnajr  make  in  excess  thereof. 
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lyer  buy  the  privilege  of  pitching  the  trump  and  fail  to  make 

the  necessary  number  of  points,  he  must  be  set  back  the 

)f  points  he  bid,  and  he  cannot  score  anything  he  may  have 

*ing  the  play  of  that  hand. 

ller,  when  he  accepts  a  bid,  scores  the  points  at  once,  arxd 

card  is  led. 

)id  is  made,  the  seller  must  pitch  the  trump  himself. 

Scoring. 

une  is  ten  points.  All  points  a  player  may  make  are  de- 
om  his  score.  All  points  a  player  may  be  set  back  are 
his  score.  The  player  whose  score  is  first  reduced  to  noth- 
the  game. 

oints  rank  and  are  scored  in  the  following  order  of  pre- 
I.  Ht^A  (the  highest  trump  out).     2.  Low  (the  lowest 
It).     3.  Jack  (the  Knave  of  trumps).     4.   Game  (see  AU- 
aw  7,  page  214). 

\f  B,  and  C  are  playing  Commercial  Pitch.  They  are  each  nine.  It  is 
t  offers  one ;  C  offers  two,  which  A  takes.  6  holds  the  Deuce  of  trumps, 
:cs  High-Game.  Who  is  beat?  Decision. — C  was  out  before  B.  AJJ 
i  called  upon  to  do  was  to  make  good  his  bid  of  two  in  the  play,  and 
d  that  his  high  counted  him  out  before  B's  low. 

:ores  for  the  player  who  originally  held  it.     JacJ^  may  be 

:h  any  superior  trump,  and  scores  for  the  player  who  makes 

it. 

event  of  a  tie  in  counting  Game,  that  point  is  not  scored  by 

rty. 

une  is  usually  scored  on  a  slate,  in  the  following  manner : 

sses  are  made,  thus,    x    x.     Each  cross  represents  five 

When  a  player  makes  one  point  he  rubs  out  the  center  of 

,  thus,   X ,  and  when  he  makes  another  point  he  rubs  out 

le  remaining  portions  of  the  cross,  and  so  on,  until  all  are 

t.     If  a  player  is  set  back,  the  additional  points  are  marked 

lar  manner. 

Playing  the  Hand. 

t  has  been  determined  who  is  to  pitch  the  trump,  the  player 
lat  privilege  must  lead  a  card  of  the  suit  he  makes  trump, 
^er,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  leader,  plays 
the  lead.     When  all  the  players  have  pVa^e^  Xo  ^t  Va.^n 
'tutes  a  trick. 
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The  highest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick,  and.  the  winner  of 
the  trick  has  the  next  lead. 

After  the  first  trick  it  is  not  compulsory  to  lead  a  trump,  and  a 
player  may  lead  a  card  of  any  suit  he  chooses. 

Each  player  must  follow  suit  if  he  can,  unless  he  choose  to  trump. 
If  he  have  no  card  of  the  suit  led,  he  is  not  compelled  to  trump,  but 
may  play  a  card  of  any  suit  he  chooses. 

The  playing  proceeds  in  this  way  until  all  the  cards  held  by  each 
of  the  players  are  played  out.  After  the  hand  is  played  the  scores 
are  made,  and  a  new  deal  ensues ;  this  is  continued  until  some  player 
wins  the  game. 

If  a  player  make  a  revoke,  he  is  debarred  from  scoring  any  points 
he  may  have  made  in  the  play  of  the  hand ;  and,  in  addition,  the  re- 
voking player  must  be  set  back  the  highest  number  of  points  that 
were  bid  (in  that  hand)  for  the  privilege  of  pitching  the  trump. 

Any  loss  an  innocent  player  may  have  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
revoke,  if  claimed,  must  be  rectified  and  made  good,  provided  the 
same  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  subsequent  examination  of  the 
tricks. 

In  all  other  particulars  this  game  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  All- 
Fours. 


FOUR-HANDED  B^ZIQUE. 

When  playing  Four-handed  B6zique,  four  packs  of  cards  are  em- 
ployed. The  players  may  all  play  against  each  other,  or  with  part- 
ners. When  playing  with  partners,  the  partners  are  cut  for,  two 
highest  against  two  lowest,  and  sit  opposite  to  each  other,  as  when 
playing  Whist. 

Triple  B^zique  counts  1500,  and  all  the  cards  of  Triple  B^zique 
must  be  on  the  table  at  the  same  time,  but  the  B6ziques  may  be  de- 
clared from  the  hand  of  either  partner.  A  player  may  declare  when 
he  or  his  partner  takes  a  trick.  In  playing  the  last  eight  tricks,  the 
winner  of  the  previous  trick  plays  with  his  left-hand  opponent ;  these 
two  play  their  cards  against  each  other,  and  score  the  Aces  and  Tens, 
and  then  the  other  two  similarly  play  their  cards.  The  game  is 
usually  2000.     One  player  scores  for  himself  and  partner. 
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CALIFORNIA  JACK. 

This  game  is  usually  played  by  two  or  four  persons,  with  a  pack 
of  fifty-two  cards,  which  rank  as  at  Whist. 

The  deal  is  determined  by  cutting  the  cards ;  the  player  cutting  the 
highest  card  deals.     Ace  is  high,  and  ties  cut  over. 

After  the  deal  has  been  determined,  and  the  cards  cut  by  the 
player  to  the  right  of  the  dealer,  the  dealer  delivers  six  cards  to  each 
player,  three  at  a  time,  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  his 
left. 

After  the  cards  have  been  dealt,  the  dealer  turns  the  remainder  of 
the  pack  (the  stock)  face  upwards  upon  the  board.  The  exposed 
card  determines  the  trump  suit.  The  exposed  card  is  then  taken  by 
the  dealer  and  slipped  into  the  stock,  as  near  the  center  as  possible, 
and  the  stock  remains  face  upwards.  Sometimes  the  dealer,  instead 
of  placing  the  trump  card  in  the  center  of  the  stock,  shuffles  the 
stock  back  upwards,  and  then  turns  it  face  upwards  again.  This  is 
done  to  prevent  any  possible  indication  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
trump  card. 

The  eldest  hand,  that  is,  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer,  now 
leads  any  card  he  chooses,  and  each  player,  beginning  with  the 
player  to  the  left  of  the  leader,  plays  a  card  to  the  lead. 

When  all  the  players  have  played  to  the  lead,  that  constitutes  a 
trick.  The  highest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick,  and  the  win- 
ner of  the  trick  hag  the  next  lead. 

Each  player  must  follow  suit  if  he  hold  a  card  of  the  suit  led.  If 
he  have  no  card  of  the  suit  led,  he  is  not  compelled  to  trump,  but 
may  play  a  card  of  any  suit  he  chooses. 

After  each  trick  is  played,  the  dealer  gives  the  exposed  card  on 
the  top  of  the  stock  to  the  winner  of  the  trick,  and  the  next  card  to 
the  next  player  on  his  left,  and  so  on ;  one  card  to  each  player,  all 
face  upwards.  Each  player  will  thus  continue  to  hold  six  cards  in 
hand  until  the  stock  is  exhausted. 

The  game  is  usually  ten  points,  and  the  points  score  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  precedence:  i.  High,  the  Ace  of  trumps.  2.  Low, 
the  Deuce  of  trumps.  3.  Jack,  the  Knave  of  trumps.  4.  Game, 
High  is  the  only  sure  point.  Low,  Jack,  and  Game  are  each  scored 
by  the  player  who  takes  or  saves  them  in  play. 

This  game,  except  in  the  above  particulars,  is  ^o\erae,^  Vj  ^^ 
same  Jaws  as  All-Fours, 
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CINCH  OR  HIGH-FIVE* 

This  is  another  of  the  nnmerons  progeny  of  All-Fours,  and  is  ako 
sometimes  known  as  Double  Pedro, 

Cinch  is  played  with  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  which  rank  the 
same  as  at  Whist. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons.  Four- 
handed  Cinch  is  usnally  played  with  partners,  and  is  by  far  the  most 

interesting  game. 

The  Deal. 

The  deal  is  determined  by  cutting,  and  the  player  who  cuts  the 
lowest  card  has  the  deal. 

The  dealer  shuffles  the  cards,  and  after  the  player  to  his  right  has 
cut  he  deals  to  each  player  nine  cards,  three  at  a  time ;  alternately, 
if  two  are  playing ;  or  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  his 
left,  if  three  or  four  are  playing.     No  trump  is  turned. 

The  deal,  after  the  first  hand  has  been  played,  passes  to  the  left 

Bidding  for  the  Trump. 

After  the  deal  has  been  completed,  the  players  proceed  to  bid  for 
the  privilege  of  naming  the  trump  suit.  Each  player  is  entitled  to 
one  bid  only. 

The  bidding  is  commenced  by  the  eldest  hand,  and  passes  in  rota- 
tion to  the  left,  the  dealer  having  the  last  bid. 

After  a  player  has  made  a  bid  he  cannot  change  it. 

The  player  who  bids  the  highest  number  of  points  names  the 
trump  suit. 

If  no  other  player  bids,  the  dealer  must  bid  one  point  and  name 
the  trump. 

Discarding  and  Drawing. 

The  successful  bidder  has  the  lead. 

Before  leading  he  must  announce  the  trump  suit,  and  discard  from 
his  hand  to  the  table,  face  upwards,  three  cards,  or  as  many  more  as 
he  pleases,  the  dealer  discarding  last.     (See  Law  25.) 

Six  cards  constitute  a  hand,  and  if  a  player  discards  more  than 
three,  the  dealer  must  give  him  sufficient  cards  to  make  up  the  defi- 
cient hand  to  the  correct  number  (six).  The  cards  are  helped  in 
rotation  to  the  left,  the  dealer  helping  himself  last.     {^See  Laws  26 

and  2^,) 

*  Copyright,  1891,  by  Dic\t  &  TVttseniau 
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metimes  the  following  variation  is  played:  The  successful  bidder  for  the 
does  not  name  the  trump  suit  until  all  the  cards  remaining  in  the  pack  are 
rwo  at  a  time  to  each  player,  thus  giving  each  player  thirteen  cards.  The 
suit  is  then  declared,  and  each  player  retains  in  his  hand  six  cards,  discarding 
others.] 

Playing  the  Hand. 

J  successful  bidder  leads  to  the  first  trick  any  card  that  he 
s,  there  being  no  compulsion  to  lead  a  trump. 

ae  coteries  insist  that  the  first  lead  must  be  a  card  of  the  trump  suit.  This 
nust  be  determined  previous  to  the  first  bid,   otherwise  the  above  rule 

\  Other  players,  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the 
the  leader,  must  each  play  a  card  to  the  lead. 

;  highest  card  of  the  suit  led,  unless  trumped,  wins  the  trick. 

layer  must  follow  suit  if  he  can,  unless  he  chooses  to  trump? 

;  latter  case,  trumping  when  able  to  follow  suit  is  allowable  and 

aot  constitute  a  revoke.  If  unable  to  follow  suit,  he  may 
or  trash  as  he  chooses. 

:  winner  of  the  trick  has  the  next  lead. 

en  a  trick  is  taken  it  must  be  gathered  and  immediately  placed 

Dwnwards  by  the  winner  or  his  partner. 

r  player  may  demand  to  see  the  last  trick,  but  na  more. 

IX  the  hand  is  played  to  a  conclusion,  the  player,  or  side,  if 

g  partners,  who  has  named  the  trump  suit,  may  search  the  dis- 

ile  and  add  to  his  or  their  score  any  points  that  may  be  con- 
therein.     (See  Law  37. ) 

LAWS  OF  THE  GAME  OF  CINCH. 

Formation  of  Table. 

The  players  decide  who  shall  be  partners  by  cutting  the  cards, 

o  highest  playing  against  the  two  lowest. 

Two  players  cutting  cards  of  equal  value  (in  cutting  for  part- 
unless  such  cards  are  the  two  highest,  cut  again ;  should  they 
two  lowest,  a  fresh  cut  is  necessary  to  decide  which  of  those 

^als. 

Each  player  sits  opposite  his  partner,  as  at  Whist. 

Cutting  and  Dealing. 

rhe  player  who  cuts  the  lowest  card  deals.  In  cm\.\xtl^,  k'^-Ss* 
td  ties  cut  over. 


^ 
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The  bids  may  pass  around  the  board  one  or  more  times,  until  all 
the  players  are  satisfied.  For  instance :  After  all  the  players  (once 
around)  ha^e  bid  or  refused,  they  may  again^  in  turn,  bid  or  super- 
sede their  former  bids ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  until  the  highest 
bid  that  can  be  obtained  has  been  made,  and  accepted  or  rejected  by 
the  dealer. 

If  no  player  make  a  bid  the  dealer  leads  the  trump. 

Playing  the  Hand. 

The  player  who  purchases  the  right  to  make  the  trump,  or  the 
dealer,  if  he  refuse  to  accept  the  points  bid  for  that  privilege,  must 
now  lead  a  card  of  the  suit  he  makes  trump.  The  other  players  in 
rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  leader,  must 
each  play  a  card  to  the  lead,  and.  follow  suit  if  they  can.  The  high- 
est card  of  the  suit  led  takes  the  trick,  and  the  winner  of  the  trick 
has  the  next  lead,  but  after  the  first  trick  has  been  played  it  is  not 
compulsory  to  lead  a  trump.  If  a  player  cannot  follow  suit,  he  may 
trump  the  trick,  or  play  any  card  he  pleases.  Each  player  must  fol- 
low suit  if  he  can,  unless  he  choose  to  trump. 

The  Revoke. 

If  a  player  make  a  revoke,  he  is  debarred  from  scoring  any  points 
he  may  have  made  in  the  play  of  the  hand ;  and  in  addition,  the  re- 
voking player  must  be  set  back  the  highest  number  of  points  that 
was  bid  (in  that  hand)  for  the  privilege  of  pitching  the  trump. 

Any  loss  an  innocent  player  may  have  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
revoke,  if  claimed,  must  be  rectified  and  made  right,  provided  the 
same  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  subsequent  examination  of  the 
tricks. 

Misdeal. 

The  laws  of  All- Fours  regulating  exposed  cards  and  misdeals  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  Pedro  Sancho,  with  this  exception :  When 
a  fresh  deal  occurs  for  any  cause  enumerated  in  said  laws,  the  player 
to  the  left  of  the  dealer  has  the  deal. 

The  Score. 

The  score  is  usually  kept  by  one  of  the  players  chosen  by  mutual 
agreement. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  scorer  to  see  that  the  points  claimed  by  any 
player  are  in  accordance  with  the  cards  in  his  possession  after  the 
/idnd  has  been  played. 


VARIETIES  OF   THE   GAME. 
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The  game  is  usually  fifty  points. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  game  each  player  commences  with  a  score 
of  fifty  points. 

All  the  points  any  player  may  make  or  take  are  deducted  from  his 
score  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  hand  is  played  out. 

If  a  player  buy  the  privilege  of  making  the  trump,  and  succeeds 
in  taking  or  saving  the  number  of  points  bid,  he  not  only  deducts 
from  his  score  the  number  bid,  but  all  points  he  may  make  in  excess 
thereof.  If  he  fail  to  make  or  take  the  necessary  number  of  points, 
he  is  set  back  the  whole  number  of  points  he  bid,  and  they  are  added 
to  his  score. 

When  the  dealer  sells  the  privilege  of  making  the  trump,  the  num- 
ber of  points  he  accepts  must  be  deducted  from  his  score  as  soon  as 
the  sale  is  completed,  and  before  a  card  is  led. 

If  the  dealer  refuse  to  sell  the  privilege  of  making  the  trump,  he 
is  entitled  to  deduct  from  his  score  all  the  points  he  may  make,  pro- 
vided he  make  or  take  as  many  points  as  were  offered  by  the  highest 
bidder.  But  if  the  dealer  fail  to  make  or  save  as  many  points  as  the 
highest  number  offered,  he  must  be  set  back  that  number  of  points, 
and  they  are  added  to  his  score. 

If  a  player  is  set  back,  he  is  not  permitted  to  count  anything  that 
hand — that  is,  he  cannot  deduct  from  his  score  any  points  he  may 
have  taken  or  saved  during  the  play  of  the  hand. 

The  points  score  in  the  following  order  of  precedence :  i,  High; 
2,  Low;  3,  Jack;  4,  Game;  5,  Pedro;  6,  Sane  ho.  Thus :  If  two 
players  have  already  reduced  their  score  to  two,  and  one  of  them  has 
made  High,  Game,  Pedro,  and  Sancho,  the  other-  could  go  out  be- 
fore him  with  Low  and  Jack. 

VARIETIES  OF  THE  GAME. 

I.  Sometimes  it  is  agreed  to  play  with  the  Joker,  or  the  blank 
card,  which  usually  accompanies  a  pack  of  cards.  This  makes  the 
pack  consist  of  fifty-three  cards.  The  Joker  when  taken  or  saved 
scores  fifteen  points,  and  is  always  a  trump,  no  matter  what  suit  is 
made  trump.  The  Joker  may  be  taken  with  any  trump,  but  al- 
though the  lowest  trump  it  does  not  score  for  Low.  The  Joker  is 
called  Dom,  and  in  rank  or  order  of  precedence  follows  Sancho. 
When  Dom  is  permitted  in  the  game,  thirty-three  points  may  be 
scored  in  the  play  oi  one  hand.  The  game  lYvw^  T^Xa.-^^^  co\\s\s.\.'£.  <^S 
one  handred  points,  and  is  called  Dom  Pedro, 
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22.  If  all  four  players  throw  their  cards  upon  the  table,  face  up- 
wards, the  hands  are  abandoned,  and  no  one  can  take  up  his  cards. 
Should  this  general  exhibition  show  that  any  point  or  points  might 
have  been  saved  or  won,  neither  claim  can  be  entertained,  unless  a 
revoke  be  established. 

23.  If  a  player  bid  out  of  turn,  or  if  he  name  the  trump  suit,  or 
in  any  way  suggest  the  suit  he  desires  to  have  made  trump,  before 
his  partner  has  bid  or  had  an  opportunity  to  bid,  both  he  and  his 
partner  forfeit  their  bid,  or  right  to  bid,  and  either  of  the  opposmg 
players  may  name  the  trump  suit  without  bidding,  or  they  niay  call 
for  a  new  deal  at  their  option. 

24.  If  any  one  prior  to  his  partner  playing  should  call  attention  to 
the  trick  —  either  by  saying  that  it  is  his,  or  by  naming  his  card,  or, 
without  being  required  so  to  do,  by  drawing  it  toward  him — the 
adversaries  may  require  that  opponent's  partner  to  play  the  highest 
or  lowest  of  the  suit  then  led,  or  to  win  or  lose  (1.  e,,  refrain  from 
winning)  the  trick. 

[See  note  to  Law  7,  Solo  Whist.] 

The  Discard  and  Draw. 

25.  The  discard  made  by  each  player  must  be  placed  in  front  of 
him,  and  should  be  in  one  packet,  face  up,  and  kept  there  separate 
until  the  play  of  the  hand  is  completed.     (.S*^^  Law  26.) 

[This  is  done  so  that  the  dealer  may  see  and  examine  the  discard  when  necessary.  ] 

26.  After  the  discard,  and  when  all  the  other  players  have  been 
helped,  if  there  should  not  remain  in  the  pack  sufficient  cards  to  per- 
fect the  dealer's  hand,  he  may  select  from  the  discard  any  trump 
card  or  cards,  provided  they  are  not  points. 

27.  After  the  draw,  the  card  or  cards  remaining  undealt  must  be 
placed,  face  down,  on  the  table.     This  is  called  the  *' widow". 

[The  following  variation  is  sometimes  played : 
L  The  dealer  discards, ^rr/,  all  cards  that  are  not  trumps. 

n.  When  all  the  other  players  have  discarded  and  been  helped  to  complete  their 
hands,  the  dealer  selects  from  the  "widow"  such  cards  as  he  wishes,  and  places 
what  are  left  face  upwards  on  the  table.  If  there  should  not  be  sufficient  cards  m 
the  pack  to  perfect  his  hand,  he  must  draw  the  deficiency  from  his  own  dbcard.  ] 

28.  Trumps  that  are  discarded  must  remain  in  the  discard  unless 
selected  by  the  dealer.     {See  Law  26. ) 

The  Score. 

2g.   The  game  consists  of  fifty -two  pomls. 
flVus  number  may  be  modified  if  mutually  agreed  prcvVou^  lo  ^t  ^ot.\.\sA\ 
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30.  The  score  is  kept  by  one  of  the  players  chosen  by  mutus 
agreement.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  scorer  to  see  that  the  pomt  o 
points  claimed  by  each  side  are  in  accordance  with  the  cards  in  thei 
possession  after  the  hand  has  been  played. 

31.  At  the  beginning  of  the  game  each  side  commences  with  fiftj 
two  points,  and  all  the  points  either  side  may  make  or  take  durin 
the  play  of  the  hand  are  deducted  from  their  score  as  soon  as  possi 
ble  after  the  hand  has  been  played  out.  When  either  side  cancel  th 
fifty-two  points  by  deductions,  they  win  the  game. 

32.  If  the  successful  bidder  and  his  partner  succeed  in  taking  c 
saving  the  number  of  points  bid,  they  not  only  deduct  from  thei 
score  the  number  bid,  but  all  points  in  excess  thereof.  If  they  fa 
to  save  or  take  the  necessary  number  of  points,  the  whole  numbe 
of  points  bid  are  added  to  their  score. 

33.  When  the  side  having  the  privilege  of  making  the  irump  fa 

to  make  or  save  the  necessary  number  of  points,  they  are  not  pej 

mitted  to  score  anything  that  hand. 

[That  is,  they  cannot  deduct  (torn  their  score  any  points  they  may  have  mac 
or  saved  during  the  play  of  the  hand.] 

34.  The  points  score  in  the  following  order  of  precedence :  i 
High;  2.  Low;  3.  Jack;  4.  Game;  5.  Pedro;  6.  Cinch,  Thus:  ] 
two  players  or  sides  have  already  reduced  their  score  to  two,  an 
one  of  them  has  made  High,  Game,  Pedro,  and  Cinch,  the  oth< 
side  could  go  out  before  them  with  Low  and  Jack. 

35.  The  following  are  the  points  that  may  be  made  in  one  banc 
in  their  regular  order  of  precedence : 

COUNTS 

one  pomt. 
one  point, 
one  point 
one  point 
five  points. 

five  points. 


X.  High. — The  highest  trump  out, 

2.  Low. — The  lowest  trump  out, 

3.  Jack. — The  Knave  of  trumps, 

4.  Gaaie. — The  Ten  of  trumps, 

5.  Pedro. — The  Five  of  trumps, 

6.  Cinch. — The  other  Five  of  the  same  color  as  the  trump 

suit  (Red  or  Black,  as  the  case  may  be), 


36.   High  counts  for  the  player  to  whom  it  is  dealt. 

Low  counts  for  the  player  to  whom  it  is  dealt. 

When  Low  is  played  it  should  immediately  be  placed  face  up  i 

front  of  the  player  who  held  it.     If  this  rule  is  not  observed,  an 

any  dispute  arises  in  consequence,  Low  cannot  be  scored. 

[Some  parties  count  Low  for  the  side  who  takes  it    This  should  be  agreed 
previotis  to  ihe  first  bid.] 

Jack  may  be  taken  with  any  higher  trump. 
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Game  may  be  taken  with  any  higher  trump. 

Pedro  may  be  taken  with  any  trump  higher  than  the  Five. 

Cinch  may  be  taken  with  any  trump  higher  than  the  Four. 

37.  After  the  play  of  a  hand  is  completed,  all  missing  points  found 
in  the  discard  (but  not  in  the  "widow  ")  may  be  scored  by  the  side 
who  named  the  trump  suit,  provided  they  did  not  themselves  discard 
the  said  points,  in  which  case  the  adversaries  may  score  them. 


DRAW  PEDRO. 

This  game  is  played  the  same  as  Cinch,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions : 

1.  The  Cinch  card  is  omitted,  the  Five  of  trumps  (Pedro)  is  the 
only  Five  that  scores ;  therefore,  nine  points  only  can  be  scored  in  a 
single  hand. 

2.  The  game  is  twenty-one  points. 

3.  In  the  original  deal  six  cards  only  are  dealt  to  each  player,  in- 
stead of  nine. 

4.  The  player  who  names  the  trump  suit  must  lead  it,  but  it  is 
not  compulsory  to  lead  trump  after  the  first  trick. 

5.  The  game  may  be  played  by  five  or  six  persons,  but  in  that 
case  only  five  cards  must  be  dealt  to  each  player. 

[The  discarding  and  drawing  of  fresh  cards  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  for  the  game  of  Cinch,  and  in  all  particulars  not  enumerated  above  the 
game  of  Draw  Pedro  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  the  game  of  Cinch.] 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 
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Boston  is  played  by  four  persons,  with  two  packs  of  fifty-two 
cards  each,  which  rank  as  at  Whist ;  one  pack  is  used  for  the  deal, 
and  the  other  is  employed  to  determine  the  trump,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter. 

Value  of  the  Checks. 

The  checks  employed  in  playing  Boston  are  usually  white  and  red. 
The  checks  may  represent  any  value,  but  a  red  check  must  be  equiv- 
alent to  ten  white  checks. 

Shuffling  and  Dealing. 

After  the  deal  has  been  determined,  and  the  cards  properly  shuffled 
and  cut,  the  dealer  distributes  the  whole  pack,  beginning  with  the 
player  at  his  left,  and  going  regularly  around  in  the  same  direction, 
giving  every  player  four,  then  four  again,  and  lastly  five  each,  thus 
giving  each  player  thirteen  cards.  The  cards  are  only  shuffled  once, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  game ;  after  that,  instead  of  being  shuf- 
fled, they  are  simply  cut.  Each  player  has  the  privilege  of  cutting 
once,  but  the  dealer  must  cut  last.  Shuffling  is  dispensed  with,  in 
order  to  keep  the  suits  together  and  enable  the  players  to  get  strong 
hands,  otherwise  the  bidding  would  be  very  languid.  After  the  first 
deal,  each  player  takes  the  deal  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player 
to  the  left  of  the  dealer. 

Determination  of  Trump. 

After  the  deal  has  been  completed,  the  player  opposite  the  dealer 
must  cut  the  other  pack,  and  turn  up  the  top  card  for  trump,  and  the 
suit  thus  turned  up  is  called  First  Preference;  the  suit  the  same  color 
as  First  Preference,  whether  red  or  black,  is  called  Second  Preference, 
and  the  other  two  are  called  common  suits. 

Bidding. 

After  the  cards  have  been  dealt,  and  the  trump  determined,  the 
eldest  hand  has  the  first  say.  If  his  hand  is  not  good,  he  can  pass, 
and  the  next  player  to  his  left  can  do  the  same,  and  so  on  in  rotation. 
If,  however,  the  eldest  hand  considers  his  cards  good  enough  to 
make  five  tricks,  he  says,  "  I  play  Boston."  The  next  player  may 
outbid  him  or  pass ;  the  other  two  players  in  l\xtT\  tiv2c^  ^vcciSksaj^^sv^ 
higher  or  pass* 
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If  the  eldest  hand  bid  Boston,  he  may  do  so  in  any  suit ;  bnt  if  a 
player  following  him  also  bid  Boston,  it  is  understood  that  the  second 
player  must  play  Boston  in  color,  that  is,  with  the  suit  the  same  color 
as  trump.  Should  a  third  or  the  dealer  also  bid  Boston,  he  must 
play  it  in  trump,  i.  e..  First  Preference. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  suppose  the  eldest  hand  bid  Bos- 
ton. If  the  player  next  to  his  left  also  bid  Boston,  he  sajrs,  ''I keep.^' 
It  is  then  understood  that  the  second  bidder  will  play  in  color;  if  a 
third  bid  Boston,  he  says,  "/  keep  over  you,"  which  indicates  that  he 
(the  third  player)  will  play  in  trump,  and  the  other  players  must 
yield  to  him  the  privilege  of  playing,  unless  they  engage  to  win  six 
or  more  tricks,  or  play  a  Misere. 

Again :  Suppose  that  the  third  player  and  dealer  pass,  and  do  not 
bid  Boston  in  trump,  or  make  any  higher  bid ;  it  then  becomes  the 
turn  of  the  eldest  hand  to  bid  again  or  pass  out,  and  if  he  determine 
to  play  in  trump,  he  says,  **/  keep  over you,*^  and  his  adversary  must 
make  a  higher  bid  or  pass  out.  If  his  adversary  engages  to  win  six 
or  more  tricks  in  any  suit,  or  play  a  Misere,  then  the  eldest  hand 
must  make  a  higher  bid  or  pass. 

When  a  player  makes  a  bid,  and  another  player  bids  over  him,  the 
first  has  the  privilege  of  increasing  his  bid  to  whatever  he  may  think 
he  can  achieve.  Each  higher  declaration  that  is  made  outranks  one 
that  is  lower ;  and  by  engaging  to  do  more,  the  elder  hand  may  su- 
persede the  younger. 

If  a  player  bid  six  or  more  tricks,  any  player  following  him,  and 
also  bidding  the  same  number,  must  play  in  color  or  in  trump  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  the  bid  of  Boston. 

If  the  eldest  hand/ajj,  the  second  or  third  hand  or  the  dealer 
may  proceed  as  the  eldest  hand. 

If  all  except  one  player  pass,  he,  having  bid  Boston,  may  play  it 
in  any  trump  of  his  choice. 

If  all  pass,  a  new  deal  ensues ;  the  eldest  hand  deals ;  and  each 
player  must  deposit  a  red  check  in  the  pool,  which  goes  to  the  for- 
tunate winner  of  the  next  bid.     {See  Misfere  Partout.) 

When  a  player  passes  his  hand,  he  cannot  come  in  the  second 
time,  but  must  relinquish  his  right  to  bid  until  the  next  deal,  unless 
he  choose  to  play  a  Misere. 

Playing  the  Hand. 

The  eldest  hand  leads.     Each  player  p\a.^s  a  cax^  vo  xXv^V^-aA,  and 
must  follow  suit  if  he  can  ;  but  if  he  cannoV  io\\ov»  ^\v\V,  >Ctvetv \\.\^  o^- 
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Tump  or  play  a  card  of  any  other  suit  he  chooses.  The 
:d  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick,  unless  it  is  trumped.     The 

the  trick  has  the  next  lead,  and  so  on.  The  hand  is 
It  Whist. 

player's  bid  is  accepted,  the  others  all  play  against  him, 
^or  to  put  him  in  for  as  many  tricks  as  possible. 

Rank  and  Order  of  the  Bids. 

owing  exhibits  the  different  bids  in  the  consecutive  order 
bey  rank  or  supersede  each  other : 

)N.     Common  suit,  ^ 

)N.     Second  Preference,  >  Five  Tricks. 

)N.     First  Preference,      ) 

'ricks. 

4  Tricks. 

*  Mis&RB.     To  lose  the  whole  twelve  tricks  after  having  discarded  a 

1  which  is  not  to  be  shown. 

r  Tricks. 

Tricks. 

D  Mis&re.     To  lose  every  trick  without  discarding  a  card. 
Tricks. 
SN  Tricks. 
"  Mis&RE  OuvERTE.     To  discard  a  single  card,  expose  your  hand, 

lose  the  twelve  tricks. 
,VE  Tricks. 

D  Mis&RE  OuvERTE.     To  lose  every  trick  without  discarding  after 
ing  exposed  your  hand. 
D  Slam,  thirteen  tricks. 

)rity  of  color  over  common  suit,  and  of  trump  over  color, 
aed  throughout  the  game  whenever  a  player  bids  to  win  a 
nber  of  tricks.  Boston  is  sometimes  played  with  one  pack 
irhen  the  preference  in  suit  is  omitted. 

The  MisfeRES. 
r  Mis^res  score  as  follows :     The  winners  of 


IisfeRE  receive  from  each  player 

20  white  counters. 

MlSfeRE               "         '*        " 

40     " 

IlSfeRE  OuVERTE          "         " 

80     " 

MiSfeRE  OuVERTE       ««         «' 

160     "            " 

r  undertaking  to  make  either  of  these,  and  failing  to  do  so, 
ch  of  the  others  a  like  number  of  counters. 
Mis^re  is  bid  and  played,  there  is  no  trump  during  that 

'  when  the  player  bidding  a  Mis^ie  \s  iotcfc^  \.Q  \;ai&&  ^ 
ieSf 
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Payment  Tables. 

The  player  undertaking  to  make  Boston  or  a  larger  number  of 
tricks,  and  succeeding,  receives  a  specified  number  of  white  checks, 
as  per  Table  I.,  from  each  of  the  other  players.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  performance  falls  short  of  his  undertaking — ^as,  for  in- 
stance, if  he  has  declared  to  make  seven  tricks,  and  has  made  five 
only — he  is  said  to  be  "  put  in  "  for  the  number  of  tricks  lacking, 
and  pays  accordingly,  as  indicated  by  Table  II. 

Table  I.,  showing  the  Number  of  White  Checks  payable 
BY  Each  Opponent  to  the  Winner  of  the  Number  of 
Tricks  Bid  by  him,  or  any  Greater  Number. 


Knmbor  actoally  taken  \if  him. 

Number  of  tricks  Ud  by  player. 

6 
12 

6 

12 
15 

13 
16 

18 

8 

13 
16 
20 
23 

9 

14 
17 
21 
34 
82 

10 

14 
18 
22 
26 
34 
42 

U 

14 
19 
23 
28 
86 
46 
63 

IS 

16 
20 
24 
29 
89 
48 
68 
106 

u 

Five 

15 

Six. 

SO 

Seven 

26 

Eijrht 

81 

Nine 

41 

Ten 

&2 

Eleven 

W 

Twelve 

114 

Thirteen 

166 

1 


Table  II.,  showing  the  Number  of  Counters  payable  to 
Each  Opponent  by  a  Player  making  less  than  the 
Number  of  Tricks  declared  by  him. 


Tricks  bid  by  the 

Nombor  of  tricks  by  which  the  pli^er  fUls  short  of  the  declared  number. 

player. 

1 

11 
15 
19 
23 

as 

44 

67 

113 

177 

2 

21 
24 

29 
84 
44 
56 
80 
130 
196 

s 

31 
85 
40 
46 
57 
70 
95 
148 
222 

4 

41 
46 
60 
66 
68 
82 
109 
1ft5 

5 

60 
65 
60 
67 
82 
94 
123 
1«a 

6 

66 
72 
78 
92 
107 
188 

7 

82 

89 

103 

119 

151 

8 

110 
115 
132 
166 

9 

127 
145 
180 

10 

157 
194 

11 
908 

12 

IS, 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eicht 

irl.o"  

Nine  

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve i 

L\«8»» 

Thirteen / 
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THE  POOL. 

The  following  modification  is  now  very  generally  adopted  when 
playing  the  game  of  Boston : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  deal,  each  player  deposits  a  red  check 
in  the  pool. 

Any  player  who  makes  a  bid  of  seven  tricks  or  more  in  value,  and 
succeeds  in  his  bid,  takes  the  pool,  in  addition  to  his  regular  re- 
ceipts from  the  other  players. 

Any  player  who  bids  less  than  seven,  and  is  obliged  by  his  op- 
ponents to  play  out  the  hand,  and  succeeds  in  making  the  amount  of 
hi^bid,  takes  the  pool,  in  addition  to  his  regular  receipts  from  the 
other  players. 

If,  before  playing  to  the  second  trick,  the  opponents  of  one  who 
bid  less  than  seven  tricks  say,  in  turn,  "  I  pay,"  the  hand  is  played 
DO  further,  the  bidder  is  paid,  and  the  pool  remains  on  the  table. 
All  the  players  opposed  to  the  bidder  must  agree  to  this ;  if  one  ob- 
ject, the  hand  must  be  played  to  a  conclusion. 

Any  player  who  makes  a  "  pool  bid  ",  i.  e.y  one  of  seven  tricks  or 
more  in  value,  must  play  his  hand  out,  unless  his  opponents  agree 
to  pay  him  before  playing  to  the  second  trick;  and  if  he  fails  is 
obliged  to  double  the  pool,  and  in  addition  he  must  pay  the  other 
players  in  accordance  with  the  schedule.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
a  hand  that  is  played  out  on  less  than  a  **  pool  bid  "  and  fails. 

When  all  the  players  pass  without  making  a  bid,  the  cards  are 
gathered  in  sequence  for  a  new  deal,  and  each  player  contributes 
another  red  check  to  the  pool. 

The  pool  is  usually  limited  to  a  fixed  number,  say,  four  or  five 
hnndred  white  checks,  and  when  it  has  reached  this  limit  and  is 
subsequently  doubled,  the  amount  is  set  aside  for  the  next  pool.  If 
the  pool  be  again  doubled,  the  amount  forms  a  third  pool,  and  so  on. 

When  a  pool  starts  with  the  limit  in  it,  the  amount  cannot  be  in- 
creased except  by  the  addition  of  the  usual  four  red  checks  deposited 
at  each  deal. 

Any  error  affecting  the  amount  in  the  pool  must  be  corrected  be- 
fore the  eldest  hand  has  either  bid  or  passed. 

MISERE  PARTOUT. 

This  variety  is  sometimes  played  when  all  the  pVa^ex^  ^«&?»  -"wSjOc^- 
oat  making  a  bid. 
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There  is  no  trump,  and  each  player  endeavors  to  take  as  few  tricks 
as  possible.  The  player  who  takes  the  greatest  number  of  tricks 
pays  the  others  ten  white  checks  for  every  trick  he  has  taken  in  ex- 
cess of  the  tricks  held  by  each  respectively. 

Example :  A  takes  5  tricks,  B  takes  4,  C  takes  3,  and  D  takes 
I.  Thus  we  see  that  A  has  taken  one  more  trick  than  B,  two  more 
than  C,  and  four  more  than  D.  Therefore  A  must  pay  B  ten,  C 
twenty,  and  D  forty. 

When  it  happens  that  two  or  three  players  each  take  the  same 
number  of  tricks,  and  these  exceed  those  taken  by  the  other  players, 
or  player,  they  divide  the  payment  between  them. 

Thus :  If  A  takes  4  tricks,  B  takes  4,  C  takes  3,  and  D  takes  2. 
A  and  B  each  pay  fifteen,  and  of  this  sum  ten  go  to  C  and  twenty 
to  D.  Or,  if  A,  B,  and  C  each  take  four  tricks,  they  must  each  pay 
ten  to  D,  who  has  only  taken  one  trick. 

Payments  in  Mis^re  Partout. 


4  tricks 

pay 

30 

5      " 

<( 

70 

6      " 

«( 

no 

7      " 

« 

.       1^0 

8      " 

(« 

.       190 

9  tricks 

pay 

330 

10    ** 

<( 

270 

II     " 

«« 

.      310 

12    " 

tt 

.      350 

X3    " 

(t 

•      390 

The  player  who  captures  the  fewest  number  of  tricks  does  not  take 
the  pool,  but  that  remains  over  for  the  next  hand. 

When  Mis^re  Partout  is  played,  no  penalty  can  be  exacted  for  a 
lead  out  of  turn,  but  the  erroneous  lead  must  be  corrected,  unless 
the  player  next  to  the  one  who  makes  the  lead  out  of  turn  has  played 
to  the  trick ;  when  this  is  done  the  lead  stands  good. 

No  exposed  cards  can  be  called,  but  a  player  making  a  revoke 
pays  five  red  chips  to  each  of  the  other  players,  and  the  player  who 
plays  with  less  than  thirteen  cards  is  subject  to  the  same  penalty. 

The  player  who  wins  the  trick  gathers  it  in. 


THE   LAWS   OF   BOSTON. 
Cutting  and  Dealing. 

I.  The   deal   is   determined  by  cutting,  the  player  cutting  the 

lowest  card  being  entitled  to  the  deal.     All  ties  cut  over,  and  at  least 

four  cards  must  be  detached  from  the  pack  to  constitute  a  valid  cut. 

2,  At  the  commencement  of  the  game,  x\ve\iaLS^L\.c»\ifc  ^^^x.  ma^ 

/><?  shuffled  by  any  of  the  players,  tVie  de^^i  \iem^^TvN^J^ft^Vi  "^m^^ 
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last,  but  in  all  subsequent  deals  the  pack  shall  merely  be  cut,  it 
being  the  privilege  of  all  the  players  to  cut  once  before  the  cards 
are  dealt.     The  dealer  cuts  last. 

3.  The  dealer  must  give  to  each  player  four  cards  at  a  time,  for 
^0  rounds,  and  five  cards  on  the  last  round,  commencing  with  the 
player  on  his  left,  thus  giving  each  player  thirteen  cards. 

4.  The  dealer  is  not  at  liberty  to  touch  the  cards  on  the  table  to 
ascertain  how  he  has  disposed  of  them,  but  he  may  count  those  un- 
dealt  to  see  how  many  remain  in  his  hand. 

5.  If  the  dealer  deals  without  having  the  cards  properly  cut ;  or  if 
he  in  any  way  expose  any  of  the  adversaries*  cards  ;  or  if  he  give  to 
either  player  too  few  or  too  many  cards ;  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal, 
and  the  dealer  must  deposit  a  red  check  in  the  pool.     The  cards  are 

I  re-cut,  and  the  dealer  deals  again.  If,  however,  the  pack  be  faulty; 
Or  one  or  more  cards  are  faced  in  the  pack ;  or  either  of  the  other 
players  touch  their  cards  or  in  any  way  interrupt  the  dealer;  the 
dealer  deals  again  without  penalty.  If  the  dealer  exposes  any  of  his 
Own  cards,  the  deal  stands  good. 

6.  After  the  deal  has  been  completed,  the  player  immediately 
opposite  to  the  dealer  shall  cut  a  second  pack,  and  turn  up  the 
top  card  of  the  lower  packet,  to  determine  the  suit  that  shall  be 
trumps. 

7.  The  deal  passes  to  the  lefty  and  the  pack  used  for  the  first  deal 
and  the  pack  used  to  determine  the  first  trump  shall  be  alternately 
used  for  each  purpose  respectively. 

8.  Any  player  dealing  out  of  turn,  or  with  the  wrong  pack,  may 
be  stopped  before  the  deal  is  completed ;  if  he  be  not  stopped,  the 
game  must  proceed  as  if  no  mistake  had  been  made. 

Passing  and  Bidding. 

9.  The  eldest  hand  has  the  first  privilege  of  bidding  or  passing, 
after  which  the  other  players  bid  or  pass  in  turn. 

10.  When  a  player  passes  his  handy  he  cannot  afterwards,  during 
that  deal,  come  in  and  bid,  but  must  relinquish  that  privilege  until 
the  next  deal,  unless  he  choose  to  play  a  Mis^re. 

11.  When  the  eldest  hand  makes  a  bid  of  five  or  more  tricks,  and 
another  player  bids  the  same  number  of  tricks,  the  eldest  hand  when 
-t  comes  his  turn  may  bid  over  him,  or  abandon  his  bid,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  younger  hand  must  play  his  bid  in  color^  or  in  trump. 

12.  When  a  player  has  made  a  bid,  and  all  live  o\\vet  ^Vac^w^  ^ass, 
the  party  so  bidding  may  name  any  suit  he  chooses  lot  Vcx«k!^. 
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13.  Should  it  occur  in  any  deal  that  all  the  players  pass,  the  cards 
must  be  bunched,  and  a  new  deal  ensues,  and  each  player  must  de- 
posit a  red  check  in  the  pool,  which  goes  to  the  winner  of  the  next 
bid.     (^See  Mis^re  Partout,  page  236.) 

14.  A  player  having  the  highest  bid  must  declare  the  suit  he  plays 
in  as  soon  as  the  bidding  ceases. 

Leading  and  Playing  out  of  Turn. 

15.  When  the  playing  begins,  the  eldest  hand  leads  in  all  cases. 

16.  If  either  of  the  players  opposed  to  the  bidder  lead  out  of  turn, 
and  it  be  discovered  before  the  bidder  has  played  to  it,  the  latter 
may  either  treat  it  and  the  cards  played  to  it  as  exposed  cards,  or  he 
may  call  a  lead  of  any  suit  from  the  player  whose  proper  turn  it  was 
to  lead.  If  the  error  be  not  discovered  until  after  the  bidder  has 
played  to  it,  the  lead  stands  good,  and  the  winner  of  the  trick  has 
the  next  lead. 

17.  If  a  player  is  called  to  lead  a  suit,  the  card  led  rut  of  turn  and 
those  which  may  have  been  played  to  it  are  not  considered  as  ex- 
posed cards,  and  may  be  taken  up. 

18.  If  the  bidder  lead  out  of  turn,  he  may  be  corrected  before  the 
player  to  his  left  has  played  to  it,  otherwise  the  lead  stands  good. 

19.  If  a  player  bid  either  of  the  Mis^res,  and  an  adversary  should 
lead  a  card  before  his  partner  or  either  of  them  have  discarded ;  or 
lead  or  follow  out  of  turn  after  the  discard  has  been  completed ;  the 
bidder  may  claim  the  game.     i^See  note  to  Law  28.) 

[When  Mis&re  Partout  b  played  there  is  no  penalty  for  a  lead  out  of  turn.] 

20.  If  any  of  the  players  opposed  to  the  bidder  play  out  of  turn 
to  a  card  led,  the  bidder  may  demand  that  the  player  or  players 
whose  proper  turn  it  was  to  play  shall  play  the  highest  or  lowest 
card  of  the  suit  led ;  or  win  or  lose  the  trick ;  or  he  may  call  for  the 
lead  of  a  suit.     (^See  Law  19.) 

21.  If  a  player  who  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  have  the  highest 
or  lowest  card  of  a  suit  called ;  or  if  called  upon  to  win  or  lose  the 
trick,  fail  to  play  as  desired ;  or  if  when  called  upon  to  lead  one  suit, 
lead  another,  having  in  his  hand  one  or  more  cards  of  that  suit  de- 
manded ;  he  and  the  players  associated  with  him  incur  the  penalty 
of  a  revoke. 

22.  If  a  player  called  upon  to  lead  a  suit  have  none  of  it,  the  pen- 
alty is  paid. 

2 J,  Id  do  case  can  a  player  be  compeWed.l.oT^'^  «wc«t^\Jck3BlN«Qi'iI<l 
oblige  him  to  revoke. 
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Exposed  Cards. 

24.  All  exposed  cards,  with  the  exception  of  those  owned  by  the 
player  making  a  successful  bid,  are  liable  to  be  called,  and  must  be 
left  face  upwards  on  the  table. 

The  following  are  exposed  cards  : 

I.  Two  or  more  cards  played  at  once. 

II.  Any  cards  exposed  in  any  manner  so  as  to  be  seen  by  a  part- 
ner, no  matter  how  exposed,  whether  dropped  on  the  table,  thrown 
on  the  table,  or  held  above  the  table,  detached  or  not  detached. 

A  card  is  not  an  exposed  card  when  dropped  on  the  floor  or  else- 
where below  the  table. 

[When  Mis^e  Partout  is  played  no  penalty  can  be  exacted.] 

25.  When  a  card  is  exposed  the  other  side  can — 
I.  Demand  its  being  played ;  or, 

II.  If  it  be  a  trump  card,  prevent  its  being  used  for  ruffing;  or, 

III.  On  the  exposed  suit  being  led,  demand  or  prevent  the  play 
of  the  exposed  card ;  or  call  upon  the  offender  to  play  either  his 
highest  or  lowest  card  of  that  suit ;  and  this  demand  can  be  repeated, 
and  remains  in  force  as  long  as  the  card  exposed  remains  with  the 
offender. 

[When  it  is  the  turn  of  the  delinquent  player  to  play,  the  aggrieved  party  can 
say,  *'  Follow  suit  or  play  the  —  "  (naming  the  exposed  card),  and  this  demand  can 
be  repeated  as  long  as  the  exposed  card  remains  unplayed.  If  the  exposed  card  is 
a  trump,  and  trumps  are  not  led,  the  adversary  may  say,  **  Follow  suit  or  pass  the 
trick,"  when  the  holder  of  the  exposed  card  must  not  trump,  but  renounce  a  card 
of  another  suit  if  he  cannot  follow.] 

26.  When  two  or  more  cards  are  played  at  once,  the  bidder  may 
call  which  he  pleases  to  the  trick  in  course  of  play,  and  afterwards 
the  other  or  others.  Should  two  or  more  cards  be  played  to  a  trick, 
so  that  the  value  of  only  one  can  be  seen  and  named,  the  unseen 
card  or  cards  cannot  be  called. 

27.  No  cards  exposed  by  a  successful  bidder  can  be  called. 
Should  he  play  out  of  his  turn,  however,  the  card  must  be  given  to 
the  trick,  unless  it  should  be  a  revoking  card,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  treated  as  an  exposed  card.  A  Mis^re  player  may,  however,  play 
out  of  turn  without  incurring  this  penalty. 

28.  If  when  playing  either  of  the  Mis^res  an  adversary  of  the 
bidder  should  expose  a  card,  either  before  or  after  the  discard,  the 
bidder  wins  his  bid  and  the  pool,  if  any,  wit3ao\iV  "^\a.Yvck%  <iroX  ^<t 

band. 
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[A  Mis&re  bidder  can  claim  the  game  should  an  adversary  lead  or  follow  out  of 
turn,  expose  a  card,  or  revoke.  The  chances  against  the  Misdre  bidder  are  so  great 
to  start  with  that  either  of  the  above  offenses  would  be  very  apt  to  defeat  him,  hence 
the  justice  of  such  a  severe  penalty.  We  think  that  the  penally  should  extend  to 
and  be  equally  severe  against  those  offenders  who  break  Law  41.] 

Revoking. 

29.  When  a  player,  holding  one  or  more  cards  of  the  suit  led, 
plays  a  card  of  a  diflFerent  suit,  he  makes  a  revoke. 

30.  A  revoke  is  established  if  the  trick  in  which  it  occur  be  turned 
and  quitted — u  ^.,  the  hand  removed  from  the  trick  after  it  has  been 
turned  face  downwards  on  the  table — or  if  the  revoking  player  (or 
either  of  his  partners,  if  the  revoking  player  is  not  the  bidder), 
whether  m  his  right  turn  or  otherwise,  lead  or  play  to  the  following 
trick. 

31.  The  players  opposed  to  the  bidder  may  ask  a  partner  whether 
he  has  not  a  card  of  the  suit  which  he  has  renounced ;  should  the 
question  be  asked  before  the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted,  subsequent 
turning  and  quitting  does  not  establish  the  revoke,  and  the  error  may 
be  corrected,  unless  the  question  be  answered  in  the  negative,  or 
unless  the  revoking  player  or  one  of  his  partners  have  led  or  played 
to  the  following  trick. 

32.  If  a  player  opposed  to  the  bidder  discover  his  mistake  in  time 
to  avoid  a  revoke,  the  bidder  may  call  the  card  played  in  error,  or 
may  require  the  revoking  player  to  play  his  highest  or  lowest  card 
to  that  trick  in  which  he  had  renounced.  If  the  highest  or  lowest 
card  is  called,  the  card  played  in  error  is  not  then  treated  as  an  ex* 
posed  card. 

33.  If  a  revoke  is  claimed  and  the  accused  player  or  his  partners 
mix  the  cards  before  they  have  been  sufficiently  examined  by  the 
opposing  player  or  players,  the  revoke  is  established. 

34.  At  the  end  of  a  hand,  the  claimants  of  a  revoke  may  search 
all  the  tricks.  A  revoke  cannot  be  claimed  after  the  cards  have 
been  cut  for  the  following  deal. 

35.  If  the  bidder  renounces  in  error  and  discovers  his  mistake  in 
time  to  avoid  a  revoke,  he  is  not  liable  to  any  penalty,  unless  a  suc- 
ceeding player  has  played.  In  the  latter  case,  the  card  wrongly 
played  by  the  bidder  must  be  left  exposed  on  the  table,  and  can  be 
called ;  and  the  player  who  has  followed  to  it  can  withdraw  his  card 
and  substitute  another  without  penalty. 

36.  When  a  revoke  has  been  made  "by  l\ift  \i\M<er,  *\l  \\.\>^  ^^«y«- 
ered  ^^/br^  the  hand  is  played  out,  he  is  pul  m  Iot  otit  \x\0«.  t«\«sa.% 
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or  jast  as  many  as  he  is  short  of  accomplishing  his  bid.     In  addition 

to  this  he  must  deposit  four  red  checks  in  the  pool,  which  go  to  the 

winner  of  the  next  bid. 

[In  practice,  the  hands  are  not  usually  played  out  after  a  revoke  has  been  de- 
tected ;  it  is  then  customary  for  the  bidder  to  pay  his  opponents  for  one  trick  upon 
^  bid,  with  the  additional  deposit  of  four  red  checks ;  but  the  hand  must  be  played 
to  a  conclusion  if  a  demand  is  made.] 

37.  When  a  revoke  is  made  by  any  player  opposed  to  the  bidder, 
the  revoker  and  each  of  his  partners  must  pay  the  bidder  the  amount 
of  his  bid,  whether  the  latter  would  have  been  successful  or  not,  and 
also  for  all  over  tricks ;  and,  in  addition,  the  player  who  actually 
iHade  the  revoke  must  deposit  four  red  checks  in  the  pool,  which  go 
to  the  winner  of  the  next  bid. 

38.  When  a  revoke  occurs,  the  hand  must  be  played  to  a  conclu- 
sion.    {^See  note  to  Law  36. ) 

[When  Misire  Partout  is  played,  a  player  who  revokes  pays  five  red  chips  to 
each  of  his  adversaries.] 

General  Laws. 

39.  Any  player  may  demand  to  see  the  last  trick  turned,  and  no 
more.  Under  no  circumstances  can  more  than  eight  cards  be  seen 
during  the  play  of  the  hand,  viz.  :  the  four  cards  on  the  table  which 
have  not  been  turned  and  quitted,  and  the  last  trick  turned. 

[When  Mis^e  Partout  is  played,  each  player  gathers  and  arranges  the  tricks  he 
has  taken.     See  Mis^re  Partout,  page  236.] 

40.  Any  one,  during  the  play  of  a  trick,  or  after  the  four  cards 
are  played,  and  before  but  not  after  they  are  touched  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  them  together,  may  demand  that  the  cards  be  plac^ 
before  their  respective  players.  When  a  bid  has  been  made,  the  bid- 
der and  the  player  opposite  to  him  are  the  only  persons  who  have  a 
right  to  gather  up  the  cards  and  arrange  the  tricks. 

41.  If  any  one  opposed  to  the  bidder  should  call  attention  to  the 
trick — either  by  saying  that  it  is  his ;  or  by  naming  his  card ;  or 
without  being  required  so  to  do,  by  drawing  it  towards  him — the 
bidder  may  require  that  opponent's  partner  to  play  the  highest  or 
lowest  of  the  suit  then  led,  or  to  win  or  lose  [1.  ^.,  refrain  from  win- 
ning] the  trick.     {See  note  to  Law  25.) 

42.  If  any  one  opposed  to  the  bidder  play  two  cards  to  the  same 
trick,  and  the  error  be  not  discovered  until  he  has  played  to  the  next ; 
or  if  he  discard  two  cards  in  Petit  Mis^re,  or  Petit  Mis^re  Ouverte ; 
or  if  from  any  other  cause  he  play  with  less  than  the  ^ro^er  numhet 
0/  cards — the  players  on  his  side  must  each,  po^  XY\ft\A'^'^<et  \at  \sfik 
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bid,  and  also  for  all  over-tricks.     If  the  error  is  committed  bytliel 

bidder,  he  (the  bidder)  is  put  in  for  one  trick  certain,  or  JTistas|"D 

many  as  he  is  short  of  completing  his  bid. 

[When  playing  Mis^re  Partout,  the  player  who  plays  with  less  than  thirteen  1^ 
cards  forfeits  five  red  chips  to  each  of  his  adversaries.] 

43.  If  any  player  has  more  than  the  proper  number  of  cards,  it  is 
a  misdeal,  and  a  new  deal  ensues.     {^See  Law  5.) 

44.  When  a  Mis^re  has  been  defeated,  the  adversaries  who  have 

renounced  (if  any)  must  immediately  expose  the  remainder  of  their 

hands  to  the  bidder,  to  satisfy  him  that  no  revoke  has  been  made. 

[There  is  a  general  law  which  should  govern  every  game  at  cards,  i.  r.,that 
every  hand  should  be  played  to  a  conclusion  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
either  side  covering  up  a  revoke.] 


THIRTEEN  AND  THE  ODD. 

This  game  is  played  by  two  persons  with  a  full  pack  of  fifty-two 
cards,  which  rank  the  same  as  at  Whist. 

The  players  cut  for  the  deal,  the  lowest  dealing  first,  after  whidi 
the  deal  is  alternate.     In  cutting,  Ace  is  low. 

The  dealer  gives  each  player  thirteen  cards,  one  at  a  time,  com- 
mencing with  the  elder  hand,  and  turns  up  the  next  card  for  trump ; 
if  a  misdeal  should  occur,  the  dealer  loses  the  deal. 

The  elder  hand  plays  first,  and  the  tricks  are  played  and  made 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  in  the  game  of  Whist,  and  the 
player  who  first  makes  seven  tricks  wins  the  game.  If  a  player 
revokes  he  loses  the  game,  provided  the  trick  in  which  the  revoke 
occurs  has  been  turned. 


THREE-HANDED  WHIST. 

In  playing  Three-handed  Whist,  without  dummy,  reject  from  the 
pack  the  Two,  Three  and  Four  of  each  suit,  and  the  Five  of  Spades. 
This  gets  rid  of  thirteen  known  cards,  and  the  three  players  play  each 
on  his  own  account.  Each  player  counts  the  honors  contained  in 
the  tricks  he  has  taken,  and  not  the  honors  dealt  to  him.  Four 
tiii^s  make  a  book,  so  that  each  player  scores  any  trick  he  may 
make  in  excess  of  four,  and  ten  is  Game. 
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BOSTON  DE  FONTAINEBLEAU. 

The  game  of  Boston  de  Fontainebleau,  or  French  Boston^  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  played  by  four  persons,  with  a  pack  of  fifty-two 
cards,  which  rank  as  at  Whist. 

Dealing  and  Staking. 

The  shafHing,  cutting,  and  dealing  are  performed  precisely  as  at 
the  game  of  Boston.  {^See  Laws  i  to  5,  pages  236-237.)  *  Previous 
to  dealing,  the  dealer  deposits  five  red  counters  in  the  pool. 

Rank  of  the  Suits. 

The  suits  rank  in  the  following  order :  i.  Diamonds ;  2.  Hearts ; 
3.  Clubs ;  4.  Spades.     Consequently  there  is  no  trump  card  turned. 

A  player  undertaking  to  make  five  tricks  in  Clubs  takes  precedence 
of  one  who  only  undertakes  to  make  the  same  number  in  Spades, 
but  is  in  turn  superseded  by  a  player  undertaking  to  make  the  same 
nomber  in  Hearts ;  while  a  declaration  in  the  Diamond  suit  super- 
sedes all  others.  The  same  rule  applies  to  any  declaration  to  win  a 
given  number  of  tricks. 

Announcements  or  Declarations. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  for  a  player  (if  his  cards  will  permit)  to 
get  the  privilege  of  naming  the  trump,  and  playing  either  alone 
against  the  other  three,  or  with  a  whister^  u  ^.,  a  partner,  against 
the  remaining  two  players.  This  privilege  is  accorded  to  the  player 
who  announces  or  bids  to  accomplish  the  most.  The  player  who 
makes  the  highest  announcement  is  entitled,  if  successful,  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  pool,  and  a  certain  number  of  counters  from  each  of  the 
players ;  but  if  he  be  unsuccessful,  he  must  pay  to  the  pool  and  to 
each  of  the  other  players  a  certain  number  of  counters. 

The  announcements  are,  and  rank  as  follows,  beginning  with  the 
lowest : 

1.  Simple  Boston.  To  win  five  tricks:  (i)  In  Spades;  (2)  in 
Clubs;  (3)  in  Hearts;  (4)  in  Diamonds.  The  same  priority  of 
suit  applies  to  any  declaration  to  win  a  given  number  of  tricks. 

2.  Six  Tricks. 

3.  Petit  Mis^re.     Not  to  win  any  tricks  at  all.     Before  com- 
mencing  to  play  this  announcement,  each  pVayet  tkvx'sX  ^^^sax^  owt 
card  from  his  hand  and  play  with  the  remaaimi^  tN^fcVi^  ai:2i^% 
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4.  Seven  Tricks. 

5.  PiccoLissiMO.     To  discard  one  card,  as  in  Petit  Mis^re,  and  to 
win  neither  more  nor  less  than  one  trick. 

6.  Eight  Tricks. 

7.  Grand  Mis^RE.     Without  discarding  any  card,  not  to  win  a 
single  trick. 

8.  Nine  Tricks. 

9.  Petit  Mis^re  Ouverte.     The  same  as  Petit  Mis^re,  only 
the  hand  must  be  exposed  upon  the  table. 

10.  Ten  Tricks. 

11.  Grand  Misere  Ouverte.     The  same  as  Grand  Misfere, 
only  the  hand  must  be  exposed  upon  the  table. 

12.  Eleven  Tricks. 

13.  Twelve  Tricks. 

14.  Chelem,  or  Grand  Boston,  is  an  announcement  cf  the 
whole  thirteen  tricks. 

15.  Chelem,  or  Grand  Boston  Ouverte,  i.  <?.,  with  the  play- 
er's cards  exposed  upon  the  table. 

In  Nos.  I,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  the  player  whose  bid  is  the  highest  may, 
if  he  pleases,  call  for  a  ivhister^  i.  e.,  a  partner.  It  is  iu  the  option 
of  the  other  three  players,  in  rotation,  to  decline  or  accept  the  invita- 
tion. If  accepted  by  either  player,  he  is  regarded  as  undertaking  to 
add  three  tricks  to  the  score  already  bid. 


\ 


Method  of  Bidding. 

After  the  preliminaries  of  cutting  and  dealing  have  been  concluded, 
the  eldest  hand  proceeds  to  make  his  announcement,  or  pass ;  the 
succeeding  players  have  then,  each  in  his  turn,  the  opportunity  of 
overbidding  or  passing.  Thus,  if  the  eldest  hand  thinks  he  can  get 
five  tricks  with  Clubs  for  trump,  he  declares  "  five  in  Clubs  ".  But 
if  the  second  player  undertakes  to  make  five  tricks  with  Diamonds 
for  trump,  he  supersedes  the  first,  and  may  in  his  turn  be  superseded 
by  the  third  engaging  to  get  six  or  seven  tricks  or  play  Petit  Misere. 
The  fourth  hand,  or  dealer,  may  also  supersede  the  third  hand  by 
declaring  Piccolissimo,  or  eight  tricks,  or  any  of  the  other  chances 
lower  down  on  the  table.  In  short,  whoever  undertakes  to  do  more 
than  the  other  players  has  the  preference. 

When  a  player  has  declined  to  bid,  he  cannot  afterwards  do  so  in 
that  hand ;  but  if  he  makes  a  declaration,  and  it  be  exceeded  by  some 
other  subsequent  hi^  he  may,  in  his  xegai\ai  tvrra.,  *YCkKx^^^\vv&  S>x%\. 
bidif  he  chooses* 
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5S  without  declaring,  then  the  hand  must  be  played,  and 
ces  the  least  number  of  tricks  wins  the  pool.  In  this  hand 
»  trump,  of  course. 

Playing  the  Hand. 

d  is  played  as  at  Whist,  the  eldest  hand  leading,  and  each 
rotation,  irrespective  of  the  temporary  partnership  which 
:asioned  by  playing  with  a  whister, 
St  be  followed.     If  suit  cannot  be  followed,  trumping  is 

best  card  of  the  suit  led  (unless  the  same  be  trumped) 
rick,  and  the  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to  the  next,  and  so 

is  rank  as  at  Whist.     Trumps  win  all  other  suits.     When 
Mis^res  or  Piccolissimo  are  bid  and  played,  there  is  no 
.     When  all  the  cards  of  the  hand  are  played  out,  the  pay- 
made. 

OWING  THE  Number  of  Counters  to  be  paid  to  a 
Successful  Bidder. 


With  Clubs  or 
Spades  as  trumps. 

With  Hearts 
as  tramps. 

With  Diamonds 
as  trumps. 

Eaoh  extra 
trick. 

Boston    (five 
cs) 

75 
100 
150 
200 
250 

10 

ao 

50 

70 

00 

110 

180 
160 

400 

600 

20 
40 

60 

80 

100 

120 

140 
160 

460 

700 

80 
60 

70 

90 

110 

180 

160 
170 

600 

800 

5 

s 

5 

is&re 

icks 

6 

simo 

icks 

6 

lis^re 

cks 

is^re  Ouverte. . 
ks 

5 
6 

lisfere  Ouverte. 
tricks 

6 

tricks... 

,     or      Grand 
»n 

6 

Ouverte  («.  ^., 
cards  exposed) 

— 

le  will  show  that  if  a  player  bid  six  tricks  and  take  six 
h  player  must  pay  him  thirty  counters,  if  the  bid  be  in 
spades ;  forty  counters  if  the  bid  be  in  Hearts ;  and  fifty 
the  bid  be  in  Diamonds.     In  additioi^  Xo  \)afts»^  ^v^^snkoN.'s* 
'«/  bidder  wins  all  the  counters  iu  tVt  ^oo\.    W  ^tJ^^«. 
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take  more  tricks  than  he  bid,  he  receives  five  counters  for  each  trick 
in  excess  of  his  bid  from  each  player. 

If  a  player  fail  to  perform  what  he  undertakes,  he  must  pay  io  the 
pool  and  to  each  of  the  other  players  not  only  the  amount  of  the  bid, 
but  also  for  the  tricks  he  is  short  of  making  his  bid  good.  For  ex- 
ample :  A  bids  six  tricks  in  Diamonds  and  takes  only  five  tricks,  he 
is  said  to  be  one  short,  and  pays  B,  C,  and  D  the  same  amount  he 
would  have  received  from  them  if  he  had  made  an  over-trick,  /.  /., 
taken  seven  tricks,  and  must  deposit  the  same  number  of  counters 
(55)  in  the  pool. 

The  adversaries  merely  play  to  make  the  announcer  lose,  and 
therefore  cannot,  even  if  successful,  win  the  pool,  which  stands  over 
to  the  next  hand.  The  pool  can  only  be  taken  by  a  successful  an- 
nouncer; or,  in  the  event  of  all  having  passed  without  announce- 
ment, it  becomes  the  prize  of  the  player  who  takes  the  least  number 
of  tricks. 

Honors. 

The  Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  Knave  of  the  trump  suit  are  called 
honors,  and  are  counted  as  at  Whist,  /.  ^.,  if  the  bidding  player  and 
his  partner  (if  any)  hold  four  between  them,  they  are  "  four  by 
honors  ".  If  they  hold  three,  and  the  adversaries  one,  they  are 
"  two  by  honors  " ;  but  they  cannot  count  them  unless  they  succeed 
in  making  the  full  score  which  they  have  declared.  If  they  do  so, 
the  honors  count  as  additional  tricks. 

If  the  player  announce  five  tricks  in  Hearts,  and  make  two  over, 
this  would  be  seven ;  he  would  then  receive  thirty  from  each  player: 
but  if  he  had  two  by  honors,  then  it  would  be  nine,  and  he  would 
receive  forty  from  each  player ;  but  if  he  had  announced  seven  in 
Hearts,  and  made  it,  and  had  two  by  honors,  then  he  would  receive 
seventy  from  each  player.  In  the  same  way,  if  he  had  announced 
seven  in  Hearts,  and  lost  it  by  two  tricks,  this  would  be  nine,  and 
his  two  by  honors  would  make  it  eleven  lost ;  then  he  would  pay 
into  the  pool  eighty,  and  the  same  to  each  player. 

LAWS   OF  BOSTON  DE  FONTAINEBLEAU. 

There  is  no  code  of  laws  for  this  game,  but  the  game  is  so  similar 
to  Boston  that  the  laws  of  the  latter  may,  with  a  few  obvious  ex- 
ceptions, be  used  to  govern  it. 
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SOLO  WHIST. 

Solo  Whist  is  played  by  four  persons,  with  a  pack  of  fifty-two 
cards,  which  rank  as  at  Whist. 

Dealing. 

The  deal  is  determined  by  cutting,  and  the  player  who  cuts  the 
lowest  card  deals. 

After  the  cards  have  been  properly  shuffled  and  cut,  the  dealer 
distributes  the  whole  pack,  beginning  with  the  player  at  his  left, 
giving  each  of  the  four  players  three  cards  at  a  time,  until  there  are 
only  four  remaining.  Then  these  are  dealt  singly,  the  last  card  be- 
ing turned  up  as  the  trump  and  becoming  the  property  of  the  dealer. 

Objects  of  the  Game. 

The  objects  of  Solo  Whist  are  to  make  eight  tricks  out  of  the  thir- 
teen in  conjunction  with  a  partner ;  to  make  five  or  nine  tricks  out 
of  your  own  hand  against  the  other  three  players  in  combination ;  or 
to  play  your  own  hand  against  your  three  adversaries  so  as  to  avoid 
taking  a  trick. 

Calling. 

After  the  deal  has  been  completed,  the  eldest  hand  has  the  first 
call.  He  can  propose,  i.  ^.,  ask  for  a  partner  with  the  object  of  mak- 
ing with  that  partner  eight  of  the  thirteen  tricks ;  he  can  call  a  Solo^ 
which  is  a  .declaration  to  make  five  of  the  thirteen  tricks  without 
biving  a  partner ;  he  can  declare  Misire,  i.  e.,  to  lose  all  the  thirteen 
tricks — in  this  phase  of  the  game  all  the  four  suits  are  equal,  the 
trump  suit  being  annulled;  or  he  can  call  Abondance,  when,  making 
whatever  suit  he  likes  trumps,  and  declaring  the  suit  before  the  first 
card  is  led,  he  endeavors  to  make  nine  tricks  out  of  the  thirteen. 
The  call  of  Abondance  is,  however,  superseded  by  any  other  player 
declaring  to  make  Abondance  in  trumps,  u  e.,  with  the  trump  suit 
as  it  stands. 

Further  than  this,  he  may  call  an  Open  Mis^re,  or  Misere  Ouverte, 
thereby  undertaking  not  only  to  lose  all  the  thirteen  tricks,  but  to 
expose  his  own  cards  on  the  table  as  soon  as  the  first  trick  is  played 
to  and  turned.  Or — the  supreme  call  of  all — ^he  may  announce  his 
intention  of  taking  the  whole  thirteen  tricks  by  sa^m^,  **  Abondance 
f    />f£-Jar/^."    In  this  case,  as  in  the  simple  Abondance, \vt Tv.'axsNft^V>& 
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own  trump  suit,  and  in  the  case  of  this  declaration,  and  this  only, 
he  leads,  wherever  he  may  chance  to  sit,  the  original  lead  to  the  fint 
trick ;  in  all  other  cases  the  lead  comes  from  the  eldest  hand. 

There  are  thus  seven  things  the  eldest  hand  may  do  after  he  has 
examined  his  cards,  and  in  showing  what  the  eldest  hand  can  do  we 
have  explained  what  the  various  calls  are. 

Recapitulation  of  Calls. 

1.  Proposition  (or  Proposal)  and  Acceptance. — ^The  mak- 
ing of  eight  tricks  by  two  players  in  partnership  against  the  other 
two.  The  partners  are  not  necessarily  vis-cL-vis^  as  at  Whist,  bat 
may  be  players  sitting  beside  one  another.  The  latter  position  is  a 
favorable  one  for  the  declaration,  as  the  left-hand  partner  is  thus  en- 
abled to  lead  suits  through  both  his  adversaries  down  to  his  partner's 
hand.  The  first  caller — ^the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer — ^may 
accept  a  Proposition  after  having  originally  passed.  In  no  other 
position  has  a  player  who  once  passes  the  option  of  accepting. 

2.  Solo. — When  a  player  undertakes  to  make  at  least  five  tricks 
in  the  suit  originally  turned  up  for  trumps,  without  the  assistance  of 
a  partner.     This  takes  precedence  of  a  Proposal. 

3.  Mis^RE. — Is  not  to  win  any  of  the  thirteen  tricks.  When 
Mis^re  is  played  there  is  no  trump  during  the  hand,  and  when  the 
player  who  calls  it  is  forced  to  take  a  trick  he  loses. 

4.  Abondance. — Is  when  a  player  makes  the  trump  suit,  and 
declaring  the  suit  before  the  first  card  is  led,  undertakes  to  make  nine 
out  of  the  thirteen  tricks. 

5.  Abondance  in  Trumps. — Is  when  the  player  undertakes  to 
make  nine  tricks  in  the  trump  suit,  Abondance  in  the  original  trump 
suit  takes  precedence  of  one  in  any  other  color,  and  should  an 
Abondance  in  a  plain  suit  be  so  superseded  by  one  in  trumps,  the 
latter  must  be  at  once  announced  as  an  "Abondance  in  trumps'*. 

6.  Open  Mis^re  or  Mis^re  Ouverte. — Where  a  player  un- 
dertakes to  expose  his  cards  upon  the  table  after  the  first  trick  is 
played  to  and  turned,  and  loses  all  the  thirteen  tricks. 

7.  Abondance  Declares. — When  a  player  names  the  trump 
suit,  and  with  the  privilege  of  the  original  lead^  undertakes  to  cap- 
ture the  whole  thirteen  tricks. 

The  above  list  of  calls  are  given  in  the  consecutive  order  in  which 
they  rank,  or  supersede  each  other,  but  it  very  often  happens  that 
the  eldest  hand  does  not  have  cards  that  vjo\Ad  \\v?»\il^  \v\^  ^xx^ecci^^vx^^ 
either  of  the  things  specified.     In  X\isX  cas^  V^  ^^vox^Vj  ^^^^%^^«:^- 
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ing,  *'  I  pass ;  "  and  here  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
eldest  hand,  and  to  the  eldest  hand  only  who  has  passed,  there  is 
extended  the  privilege  of  accepting  a  Proposition  made  by  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  players,  such  Proposition,  of  course,  not  having 
been  previously  accepted  or  superseded  by  a  higher  call. 

So  much  for  the  elder  hand.  The  second  hand,  whose  turn  it 
now  is  to  declare,  may  accept  a  Proposal  if  one  has  been  made,  may 
propose  if  the  eldest  hand  has  passed,  or  may  make  any  better  call 
than  the  eldest  hand  has  made.  Of  course,  an  inferior  call  is  nuga- 
tory, /.  e. ,  a  player  cannot  call  a  Solo  if  a  previous  hand  has  called  a 
Mis^re,  but  he  can  call  an  Abondance  over  a  Mis^re.  The  higher 
call  always  supersedes  the  lower  one;  but  a  player,  having  once 
called,  can,  if  he  is  over-called,  increase  his  call  up  to  the  highest 
limit — the  Abondance  Declar^e. 

The  third  hand  can  accept  a  Proposition,  if  one  has  been  made  and 
has  not  been  accepted  or  superseded ;  can  propose  if  no  Proposition 
or  higher  call  Has  been  made ;  or  can  make  any  call  superior  to  those 
previously  declared. 

The  fourth  player — the  dealer — may  accept  a  Proposition  coming 
from  any  quarter  under  the  previously  announced  stipulations ;  or  he 
may  propose,  in  which  case  only  the  eldest  hand  can  accept ;  or  he 
may,  as  all  the  other  players  in  their  turn  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing,  make  an  independent  call,  provided  it  is  better  than  any  pre- 
ceding call. 

An  Illustration  of  Calling. 

The  matter  may  be  thus  illustrated:  Suppose  the  eldest  hand 
passes,  the  second  proposes,  the  third  and  fourth  pass,  and  the  eldest 
hand  accepts,  then — calling  them  A,  B,  C,  D,  according  to  their 
order  at  table — A,  B  would  be  partners  against  C,  D,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  make  eight  of  the  thirteen  tricks.  They  would,  of  course, 
occupy  their  original  seats  and  play  in  their  proper  order,  B  follow- 
ing A  to  the  first  trick,  and  the  regular  progression  from  left  to  right 
being  observed  all  through  the  hand.  Again,  we  will  suppose  that 
A  proposed,  B  passed,  C  called  Mis^re,  and  the  fourth  player  (D) 
called  an  Abondance.  The  calls  of  A  and  C  would  be  superseded, 
unless,  indeed,  A  should  call  an  Abondance  in  trumps,  which  would 
supersede  the  Abondance  of  D  in  a  plain  suit ;  or  C  should  call  a 
Mis^re  Ouverte,  which  woiild  supersede  the  other  calls ;  though  D 
would  still  have  the  option,  if  his  hand  were  sttoxi^  ^tmovsl^  \ft  \5^s^- 
filyit,  pf  m^ing  the  sppr^ipe  cs^U  oi  A\)QT\d«s^^;^  "G^cXax^^.   '^^brsj^^ 
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last  suppositions  are  not  very  probable ;  we  will  assume,  therefore, 
that  D's  call  of  Abondance  was  left  unchallenged,  and  in  that  case  he 
would  then,  but  not  before,  announce  the  suit  that  he  made  trumps, 
and  A,  the  player  on  his  left,  would  lead  out  for  the  first  trick, 
A,  B,  C  playing  together  in  concert,  but  not,  of  course,  being  al- 
lowed to  see  each  other's  cards,  or  in  any  way  to  acquaint  each  other 
with  the  cards  held,  except  by  the  legitimate  and  proper  means 
afforded  by  the  play  of  the  hand.  D's  object  is  now  to  make  nine 
tricks  unaided,  and  the  aim  of  his  opponents  is  to  score  more  than 
four  tricks  between  them.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an  Abondance,  like 
a  Solo,  or  a  Proposition,  succeeds  with  two  or  three  tricks  to  spare. 
These  are  called  **  over-tricks  ",  and  are  paid  for  according  to  an 
agreed-upon  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  against  the 
call  not  unfrequently  defeats  it,  and  any  tricks  short  of  the  number 
required  by  the  caller  are  known  as  "  under-tricks  ",  and  are  paid 
for  by  the  caller  to  the  table  in  the  manner  we  will  shortly  describe. 

Before  passing  to  other  matters,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  attention 
to  some  important  facts  to  be  impressed  upon  the  memory:  (i)  that 
no  player,  after  having  "  passed",  can  make  an  independent  call  or 
a  Proposition ;  (2)  that  only  the  eldest  hand  can  accept  a  Proposition 
after  having  once  passed ;  (3)  that  a  superior  call  always  annuls  and 
supersedes  a  call  of  inferior  value;  and  (4)  that  a  player,  having 
once  made  a  call,  may  increase  it  to  anything  up  to  the  supreme  call. 
Thus  the  first  player  might  call  Solo,  the  second  might  pass,  the 
third  call  a  Mis^re,   and  the   fourth  Abondance.     Note  that  the 
Abondance  caller  does  not  declare  his  trump  suit  until  the  call  is 
made  good,  i,  e,,  not  overcalled.     The  Solo  caller  might,  now  in- 
crease his  call,  and,  if  his  cards  justified  it,  might  not  improbably 
declare  an  Abondance  in  trumps.     The  second  player,  B,  having 
passed,  could  do  nothing ;  but  C,  who  called  a  Mis^re,  has  the  op- 
portunity of  calling  an  Open  Mis^re,  which  is  superior  to  the  Abon- 
dance in  trumps,  and  the  original  caller  of  the  Abondance  might  pos- 
sibly tempt  fortune  by  calling  an  Abondance  Declar^e.     It  should 
be  understood  that  a  caller,  in  increasing  his  declaration,  can  make 
any  higher  call  he  chooses.     Thus,  should  he  propose,  or  even  ac- 
cept, and  be  overcalled  by  a  Solo,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  at  once 
call  an  Abondance  Declar^e,  and  "skip"  all  the  declarations  of  inter- 
mediate value. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  declarations,  it  should  be  stated 
that,  in  the  case  of  all  the  players  passm^,  iWVv^Liids  ^^  xXvx^ivra  119, 
and  there  is  ^  ff^sli  d^^  by  th^  n^M  V\^^%\  >?.  ^.^^^^^^'^^    \\N^  ^'^^^^ 
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thues  arranged,  however,  rather  thar.  throw  up  a  hand  that  has  been 
<iealt,  to  play  what  is  called  a  General  Mis^re. 

THE  GENERAL  JUISfeRE. 

This  is  very  simple  in  its  form,  but  by  no  means  so  easy  to  play 
as  it  appears  to  be.  There  are  no  trumps.  The  tricks  are  led  and 
followed  to  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  player  who  takes  the  last  or 
thirteenth  trick  pays  an  agreed-upon  stake,  equal  as  a  rule  to  the 
stake  of  a  Solo,  to  each  of  his  adversaries.  Generally  speaking,  the 
\i\%  cards  are  thrown  away,  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  keep  one  or 
more  leading  cards  to  force  through  a  suit  in  which  you  may  be  dan- 
gerous. This  is  very  similar  to  Misfere  Partout,  which  is  sometimes 
played  in  the  game  of  Boston. 

THE  POOL. 

Instead  of  a  General  Mis^re,  the  cards  may  be  thrown  up,  when 
each  player  pays  the  pool,  and  the  deal  passes. 

The  Pool  is  formed  by  (i)  the  original  payment  by  every  player 
of  a  sum  equal  to  the  Solo-stake ;  (2)  a  similar  payment  each  time 
there  is  no  game  in  consequence  of  all  hands  passing  (unless  General 
Mis^re  is  played  on  these  occasions) ;  and  (3)  the  payment  of  a  sum 
equal  to  the  entire  pool  for  the  time  being — that  is  to  say,  the  doubling 
of  the  pool — ^by  every  player  who  calls  Solo,  Mis^re  (ordinary  or 
Ouverte),  or  Abondance  (ordinary  or  Declar^e),  and  is  beaten.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pool  is  taken  by  every  such  independent  caller 
who  makes  his  call ;  and  each  time  it  is  thus  emptied  it  is  replenished 
by  every  player — as  at  the  beginning — paying  a  sum  equal  to  the 
Solo  stake. 

Solo  Whist  can  be  played  without  the  pool ;  and  it  is  claimed,  per- 
haps justly,  that  it  is  then  less  of  a  gambling  game. 

ILLUSTRATIVE    GAMES. 

It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  understanding  of  our  explanations  if 
the  learner  will  spread  the  actual  cards  out  in  front  of  him  before 
attempting  to  follow  the  remarks  made.  D  is  in  each  case  the  dealer. 
A's  hand  is,  of  course,  the  eldest  hand,  B  is  the  second  player,  and 
C  is  the  player  on  the  dealer's  right.  The  order  of  play,  therefore, 
is  A,  B,  C,  D ;  A  having  the  first  right  to  make  a  declaration. 

In  our  first  example,  Hand  No^  i  {^see  followiti^Yjai^e'^,  X^^^^n^-jA. 
he  has  only  two  trumps,  with  the  Ace  in  ax\oX\v^x  ?>>o\x,  «^^  ^  ^^ 
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though  not  commanding  sait  of  Diamonds.     He  would  have  a  useful 
hand  with  a  strong  partner,  bat  as  things  stand,  he  is  obliged  to 

Hand  No.  i. 
A 


B 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

D 


+ 

9       <^ 

\  ^ 

\ 

\^       ^ 

\ 

[^      C? 

*  Turoc4-up  or  Vninvy  wj^. 
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B  can  do  nothing;  and  C,  despite  good  trumps,  is  equally 
ailed  to  pass ;  but  D,  with  five  trumps,  including  two  honors 
.  long  suit  of  Diamonds  headed  by  the  Ace,  should  propose ;  in 
1  case  the  eldest  hand,  A,  should  accept,  thus  furnishing  an  in- 
s  of  what  we  have  been  saying  about  the  eldest  hand  accepting 

B 


D 
Dealer. 

Position  of  the  Players. 

position  after  having  passed  in  the  first  instance.     D  and  A 

>w  partners  against  B  and  C.     The  two  former  are  called,  in 

nguage  of  Solo  Whist,  voluntary  partners.     It  will  be  noticed 

he  players  do  not  sit  opposite  to  each  other   as  in  Whist,  but 

de  by  side,  and,  of  course,  play  as  they  sit,  A  being  the  first 

r,  and  D  the  last,  in  the  first  trick.     We  will  give  what  would 

J  ordinary  line  of  play,  commenting  upon  it  as  we  go  along. 

ck  I :  A  leads  out  the  Ace  of  Clubs,  to  which  the  Six,  Five, 

'wo  fall. 

)m  the  fact  that  D  has  proposed,  A  is  entitled  to  assume  that  he  has  a  strong 
hand.  A  therefore  begins  by  getting  the  Ace  of  trumps  out  of  D's  way,  and 
roceeds  to  lead  up  to  his  assumed  strength.] 

ck  2 :  A  leads  the  Four  of  Clubs,  to  which  the  Eight,  Nine, 

Inave  are  played. 

ck  3 :  D  leads  the  King  of  Clubs ;  A  throws  away  the  Two  of 

is,  and  B  the  Three  of  Diamonds,  C  playing  the  Ten  of  Clubs. 

ck  4 :  D  now  knows  that  the  Queen  of  Clubs  is  in  C's  hand, 

is  it  must  make  a  trick,  he  changes  the  suit,  playing  the  Seven 

amonds.     The  King,  Queen,  and  Five  fall,  and  then  to 

ck  5 :  A  leads  the  Ten  of  Diamonds ;  B  plays  the  Four  of 

is,  C  the  Six  of  Diamonds,  D  the  Two  of  Diamonds. 

ck  6 :  Knave  of  Diamonds,  Seven  of  Spades,  Queen  of  Clubs, 

:  of  Diamonds. 

ck  7:  Five  of  Hearts,  Four  of  Hearts,  Kce  ol"\^^^x\s»^'X.Ni«2k  «2k\ 
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Trick  8 :  Four  of  Diamonds,  Eight  of  Spades,  Six  of  Spades,  Nine 
of  Diamonds. 

Trick  9:  Ace  of  Diamonds,  Five  of  Spades,  Queen  of  Spades, 
Nine  of  Spades. 

Trick  10 :  Three  of  Spades,  Knave  of  Spades,  King  of  Spades, 
Ten  of  Spades. 

Trick  1 1 :  Ace  of  Spades,  Six  of  Hearts,  Three  of  Clubs,  Three 
of  Hearts. 

Trick  12:  Nine  of  Hearts,  Seven  of  Hearts,  Queen  of  Hearts, 
King  of  Hearts. 

The  thirteenth  trick  falls  to  the  last  trump.  The  declaration, 
which  is,  as  we  have  already  explained,  to  make  eight  tricks,  thus 
succeeds,  with  two  over-tricks,  ten  of  the  thirteen  falling  to  the  part- 
nership between  D  and  A.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  this  hand, 
which  is  simply  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  early  trump 
lead,  of  keeping  in  view  the  value  of  the  long  suit,  and  the  necessity 
of  discarding  with  proper  regard  to  the  positions  of  the  suits. 

The  next  example.  Hand  No.  2  {see  following  page),  deserves 
careful  attention,  for  by  it  the  peculiarities  of  Solo  Whist  will  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  several  pages  of  description.  Hearts  are 
the  original  trump  suit,  the  Seven  being  turned  up  in  D's  hand. 

In  this  case,  A  with  the  first  call  would  at  once  see  that  he  had  a 
very  powerful  hand,  with  a  more  than  possibility  of  an  Abondance, 
but  with  still  the  serious  risk  of  finding  four  trumps  in  one  hand 
against  him.  He  would  probably  call  Solo.  B,  weak  in  everything, 
would  at  once  pass.  C  has  an  excellent  Mis^re  hand,  being  void  of 
clubs,  running  little  or  no  risk  in  Hearts  and  Spades,  and  only  fear- 
ing to  find  five  Diamonds  in  one  hand  against  him.  He,  therefore, 
would  call  Mis^re.  D  would  have  no  hesitation.  He  is  sure  of 
getting  an  Abondance  in  Clubs,  unless  all  the  remain^'ng  Clubs  are 
in  one  hand  against  him.  A,  whose  call  of  Solo  has  been  super- 
seded, would  perhaps  be  tempted  to  call  an  Abondance  in  trumps ; 
])ut,  whether  he  did  so  or  not,  C  would  over-call  the  Abondance  by 
declaring  Mis^re  Ouverte.  We  ask  the  young  Solo  Whist  player  to 
place  the  hands  open  before  him  on  the  table,  and  judge  of  their 
value  for  himself. 

It  does  not  require  much  experience  of  ihe  game  to  see  that  A  has 

a  magnificent  Solo,  but  a  very  risky  Abondance,  with  no  chance  of 

making  ten  tricks ;   whereas  he  would  certainly  be  beaten  if  four 

Hearts,  Inclading  either  the  Nine,  Ten,  0Tl^Tv«iNe,viw^m<2itv^\v»sN!l 

against  him.     The  merest  glance  at  B's  YimdmW  s\iwi  >Ja.*x\\.\^  \s» 
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reak  for  a  declaration  of  any  kind.     D*s  strength  has  already  been 
zplained ;  but  the  most  interesting  hand  is  that  of  C,  who  might. 

Hand  No.  2. 
A 


9?     <? 


^~ 

<v> 

<y> 

S? 

9 

^ 

B 

'Ml 

[ 

0    0 

0    0 

0     0 

0 
0     0 

0 

0 
0 

^J 

*** 

4.  4. 

4^ 

1 
1 

^Ml 

♦     ♦ 

♦  ^4 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

S?     ^ 

<? 

s? 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦     ♦ 

♦     ♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

4 

9?     <? 

<;? 

<9 

0    0 
0% 

0     0 

0    0 

0 

s?    s? 

s? 

0     0 

9? 

0    0 

0    0 

0 

^   9? 

<7 

D 


4»    4- 

*A* 

^.* 

t**j 

I 

4'    M 

*** 

4.  4. 

\***\ 

*  Tumed-up  or  trump  card. 
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perhaps,  have  called  an  Open  Mis^re  to  start  with,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  he  holds  the  Ace  of  Diamonds.  As  it  is,  C  would 
probably  be  able  to  discard  his  Ace  of  Diamonds  on  the  first  trick, 
because  A  would  lead  up  the  single  Club,  upon  which  B  would  put 
his  Queen,  and  D  his  Ace.  As  soon  as  this  trick  was  completed 
and  turned,  C  would  have  to  expose  the  twelve  remaining  cards  in 
his  hand  face  upwards  on  the  table.  His  opponents  could  guide 
their  play  accordingly,  but  must  not  consult  or  expose  any  cards 
themselves.     It  will  be  found  that  C  cannot  be  beaten. 


Payments  and  Forfeits. 

The  payments  and  forfeits  are  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
calls,  and  progress  from  low  to  high.     The  counters  or  chips  cm- 


I. 

2. 

3- 

4. 

5- 

6. 
7. 

*  Proposition  and  Acceptance. 
For  each  trick  over,  or  under. 
If  the  partners  make  a  Slam,  1.  ^.,  thirteen  tricks, 
they  receive  double  for  the  over-tricks. 

10 
2 

2 

30 

40 
2 

40 

2 

60 
80 

Solo. 

For  each  trick  over,  or  under. 

Mis^re.     No  trump. 

t  Abondance. 

For  each  trick  over,  or  under. 

t  Abondance  in  Trumps. 

For  each  trick  over,  or  under. 

Mis^re  Ouverte,  or  Open  Mis^re.     No  trump. 

Abondance  Declar^e. 

There  are  no  under-tricks  at  this  call,  as  the  caller 
is  beaten  directly  he  loses  a  trick. 

*  In  the  case  of  a  Proposition  and  Acceptance,  each  partner  only  receives  or 
pays  once ;  that  is,  suppose  A  and  B  are  playing  against  C  and  D ;  A  pays  to  or  re- 
ceives from  C,  and  B  pays  to  or  receives  from  D.  This  Proposition  is  the  only  joint 
call,  all  the  others  being  independent  calls,  in  which  one  player,  the  declaring 
hand,  pits  himself  against  the  other  three.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  stakes  are 
paid  to  or  by  every  one  of  the  three  adversaries. 

///  is  not  uncommon  to  double  the  over-lricVs  a,!  lYvese  caXV&.'Xsxxv  uov  ^<t  >x\A<ct- 
tncJcs.     This  should  be  determined  by  agreemcnl  \»fott  o^tiva^  ^t  ^s^xcut. 
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ployed  in  playing  should  be  white  and  red,  and  may  represent  any 
value,  but  the  red  counters  must  always  be  equivalent  to  ten  white 
counters. 

The  table  on  the  preceding  page  shows  what  payments  for  losses 
or  gains  must  be  made  for  all  the  different  calls.  These  payments 
are  to  be  maile  in  white  counters  or  their  equivalent. 

HINTS  ON  PLAYING. 

A  first  player,  knowing  that  by  passing  he  has  a  chance  of  accept- 
ing a  Proposal,  should  not  propose  except  upon  a  powerful  hand. 
With  weakness  in  trumps  and  divided  strength  in  other  suits,  he 
would  reserve  his  call  and  wait  for  a  Proposition. 

An  Acceptance  should  consist  of  at  least  three  pretty  sure  tricks, 
with  a  reasonable  probability  of  making  four  or  more  with  your  part- 
ner's aid. 

A  first  player  having  passed,  may  subsequently  accept  on  only 
moderately  strong  cards.  The  two  intermediate  *'  passes  "  go  to  de- 
note that  no  dangerous  adverse  strength  need  be  expected  in  either 
hand. 

Let  your  original  discard  be,  if  possible,  from  your  shortest  or 
weakest  suit.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  break  this  rule  when 
you  wish  to  guard  a  best  or  second-best  card  in  your  opponent's  suit. 

The  discard  of  the  highest  of  a  suit  means  that  you  hold  the  next 
iestj  and  your  partner  should  so  interpret  it. 

The  discard  of  a  second-best  card  means  that  you  have  no  more. 

Never  finesse  for  over-tricks  unless  the  safety  of  the  call  itself  is 
assured  in  advance. 

While  returning  your  partner's  suit  is  generally  a  wise  thing  to 
do,  you  should  be  careful  to  act  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  good  old 
maxim  of  playing  through  the  strong  hand  up  to  the  weak  one. 

It  is  soon  learned  by  experience  that  the  safest  places  in  which  to 
call  are  as  first  or  last  player,  while  a  long  way  the  most  dangerous 
place  is  when  you  are  the  second  player.  Many  a  second  hand  that 
seemed  at  first  sight  of  almost  commanding  strength  has  been  cut 
np  by  a  clever  or  lucky  initial  lead. 

Remember  that  when  you  and  your  partner  sit  side  by  side,  you 
should  never  finesse  in  a  lead  coming  from  him  if  he  be  sitting  on 
your  right,  and  if  your  partner  and  then  an  adversary  have  to  play 
dfUr  you,  you  should  win  the  trick  with  the  highest  of  a  sequence ; 
i.  e.,  holding  King,  Queen,  put  on  the  King,  oWvetm^^  ^QiNxx  ^laxXxiRx 
frill  think  the  king  is  against  you. 
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It  is  much  better  that  your  lead  should  be  up  to  your  partner  than 
through  him ;  although,  should  you  be  proposing  and  accepting,  the 
latter  contingency  should  not  prevent  your  leading  trumps. 

It  is  a  general  principle  in  Propositions  and  Acceptances  that 
trumps  should  be  used  to  draw  trumps  in  order  to  establish  plain 
suits. 

Never  force  your  partner  to  trump  if  you  are  weak  in  trumps  your- 
self. If,  however,  a  cross -ruff  looks  probable,  go  on  with  it,  and 
do  not  change  to  the  more  orthodox  game. 

In  playing  against  a  declaration,  remember  that  over-tricks  are  of 
subordinate  importance.  You  are  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  call 
itself  being  made,  and  any  coup  likely  to  effect  this  end  is  justifiable. 
Against  declarations  other  than  a  Mis^re,  it  is  well  to  commence 
with  your  longest  suit,  especially  when  fairly  strong  in  trumps. 

To  call  Solo,  a  player  should  hold  trumps  and  good  leading  cards 
of  other  suits  sufficiently  strong  to  make  at  least  five  tricks  against 
the  combined  forces  of  the  remaining  three  hands  opposed  to  him. 

In  the  majority  of  Solo  calls,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  declaring  hand 
to  draw  trumps  in  order  to  deprive  the  adversaries  of  the  power  of     1 
rufhng  his  high  cards  or  long  suit.     But  in  many  instances  the  trump 
led  by  the  caller  is  unsafe. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Solo 
hand  should  not  play  trumps  : 

1.  When  he  discovers  or  has  reason  to  suspect  that  the  adverse 
trumps  lie  principally  in  one  hand. 

2.  When  the  good  trumps  are  probably  to  the  caller's  right ;  as,  for 
instance,  if  the  first  hand  should  propose  and  the  next  hand  call  Solo. 

3.  When  an  adversary  is  evidently  holding  up  a  best  trump. 
Never  finesse  for  over-tricks  unless  your  Solo  is  assured. 
The  players  opposed  to  the  Solo  declaration  are  placed  as  follows : 

Theyfrj/  player  sits  to  the  caller's  left ;  the  second  is  the  caller's  vis- 
a-vis;  and  the  third  is  the  player  who  sits  to  the  caller's  right. 

The  adversary  who  occupies  the  most  responsible  position  when 
opposed  to  the  Solo  declaration  is  the  first  player ;  for  on  every  oc- 
casion that  he  takes  a  trick  he  has  to  lead  through  the  two  former 
down  to  the  latter. 

The  lead  for  the  second  and  third  adversaries  is  comparatively 

easy.     The  caller  here  is  not  the  last  player,  and  has  to  regulate  his 

game  with  regard  to  the  one  or  two  hostile  hands  sitting  over  him. 

ITie principal  points  to  be  observed  by  l\ie  o^^oxiwvX^xcv^'^Vi^^xvxiwKved 

ap  under  the  four  following  general  maxims  *. 
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1.  Play  long  suits  through  the  caller. 

2.  Play  trumps  if  the  caller,  having  had  the  opportunity,  has  re- 
trained from  leading  them. 

3.  Leave  the  trick  with  a  partner  who  may  be  suspected  of  holding 
master  trumps ;  or  who  may  be  thought  to  be  desirous  of  taking  the 
lead. 

4.  Let  your  lead  be  influenced  by  the  fall  of  the  cards. 

The  safest  suit  for  a  Mis^re  player  to  open  from  is  a  low  one  con- 
taining Deuce,  Three,  or  Deuce,  Four ;  when  the  Deuce  in  tlie  first 
case,  and  the  Four  in  the  second,  should  be  played.  A  single  Three 
or  Four  is  a  discreet  lead. 

Do  not,  however,  lead  a  single  Deuce  when  you  can  open  from 
another  safe  suit.  The  Deuce  is  always  safe,  and  you  may  set  a  dis- 
card on  the  second  round  in  the  color. 

Do  not  lead  a  single  Five  if  you  have  any  alternative  that  is  not 
too  risky. 

Do  not  lead  from  a  suit  consisting  of  two  cards  such  as  Deuce  and 
Six,  or  Deuce  and  something  still  higher.  You  must  play  the  lower 
of  the  two,  and  so  leave  the  big  card  unprotected. 

Do  not  lead  the  highest  instead  of  the  lowest  of  a  Deuce  sequence. 
The  fact  that  no  lower  card  is  played  to  the  lead  will  show  your  posi- 
tion. 

When  Mis^re  caller,  discard  from  a  short  suit  in  preference  to  a 
long  one,  unless  to  do  so  were  to  disturb  a  perfectly  safe  suit,  such 
as  Deuce,  Tray,  Five,  only. 

To  discard  from  a  suit  of  six  cards  is  useless.  With  five  consist- 
ing of,  say.  Knave,  Eight,  Five,  Tray,  Deuce,  and  a  single  Five  in 
another  suit,  you  should  discard  the  bare  Five.  And  if  an  opponent 
had  cleared  his  hand  of  a  suit  of  which  you  held  the  Four  only,  you 
would  (unless  he  had  thrown  away  the  Tray  or  Deuce)  renounce 
that. 

After  what  we  have  just  said,  it  follows  that  single  dangerous 
cards,  and  any  high  cards  only  once  or  twice  guarded,  are  to  be 
thrown  away  as  soon  as  possible,  leaving  the  long  suits  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

If  you  have  to  commence  the  game  against  a  Mis^re,  it  is  wise  to 
lead  from  your  shortest  and  weakest  suit,  and  to  lead  a  medium  card 
if  you  have  one — such  as  Six  or  Seven — and  certainly  not  to  com- 
mence by  leading  a  Deuce,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  a  single  card,  and 
even  then  it  is  not  always  advisable. 
Be  wMtchfuI  in  playing  against  a  Misfere  ametide^  ^xom  «ii  o^^^- 
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called  Proposal  or  Acceptance.  The  hand  is  presumably  hazardous 
as  a  Misere. 

Original  discards  should  be  from  your  shortest  suits. 

When  necessary  to  lead  against  the  caller  from  your  /^»^suit,  play 
a  low  card,  especially  if  it  be  from  a  Deuce,  or  Deuce,  Three. 

Discards  make  or  overthrow  Mis^res. 

Do  not,  if  you  can  help  it,  select  a  Deuce  suit  to  renounce  from. 

Discard  the  same  suit  as  a  partner  is  discarding  if  you  also  are 
short  of  it :  but  with  a  Deuce,  or  sequence  from  the  Tray  upwards, 
do  not. 

When  in  doubt  as  to  which  fresh  suit  to  lead,  select  that  from 
which  a  partner  has  discarded. 

Do  not,  it  possible,  return  a  Deuce  on  the  second  round  of  the 
suit. 

THE  LAWS   OF   SOLO   WHIST. 

The  game  is  played  with  fifty-two  cards,  and  is  subject  to  the  y 
laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  practices  of  ordinary  Whist,  except  as 
hereinafter  specified : 

Dealing. 

1.  The  cards  are  dealt  three  at  a  time,  except,  of  course,  the  last 
four  cards,  which  are  dealt  singly.     Nothing  is  scored  for  "  honors  ". 

2.  If  a  misdeal  be  made,  the  same  player  deals  the  cards  again. 
He  incurs  no  penalty. 

Playing  and  Leading  out  of  Turn. 

3.  (Proposition  and  Acceptance.)     If  the  third  or  fourth  player, 

being  the  leader's  partner,  play  out  of  his  turn,  the  adversaries  may 

play  in  what  order  they  choose. 

[If  the  partners  are  7'ts-a-z'ts,  the  fourth  may  play  before  the  second  hand  ;  or  if 
they  sit  together,  the  third  may  play  before  the  second  hand  if  the  latter  has  not 
already  played  to  the  trick.  ] 

4.  (Proposition  and  Acceptance.)  When  a  player  leads  out  of 
his  turn,  the  adversaries  may  (a)  call  the  card  led,  (d)  call  a  suit 
from  the  offender,  or  {c)  call  a  suit  from  his  partner,  when  the  op- 
portunity occurs.  The  suit  must  be  called  on  the  first  opportunity, 
and  if  the  player  called  on  have  none  of  it,  the  penalty  is  held  to  be 
paid.     The  suit  can  only  be  called  once. 

5.  The  adversary  may  require  the  partner,  or  partners^  of  any 
player — not  being  the  leader — who  has  played  out  of  his  turn,  and 

before  instead  ot  after  such  partnei  ot  ^ajcvaex^,  Xo  ^v^  «&ax  <^a\ 
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est  card  of  the  suit  led,  (^)  the  lowest,  (r)  a  trump,  or  {d) 
mp.  But  no  player  can  in  any  case  be  required  to  revoke. 
)lo  or  Abondance.)  If  one  of  the  adversaries  lead,  not  be- 
erly  the  leader,  the  caller  may  demand  from  the  player  whose 
roper ly  is,  whatever  suit  he  chooses ;  and  if  he  choose  the 
improperly  led,  he  can  demand  from  each  player  {a)  his 
:ard  in  it,  {b)  his  lowest,  {c)  a  trump,  or  {d^  no  trump.  If 
>t  call  this  suit,  he  can  demand,  of  the  offender  only^  (a)  the 
iroperly  led,  or  (d)  a  trump. 

Exposed  Cards. 

ffident  time  shall  be  given  for  the  exaction  of  a  penalty, 
o  evade  such  exaction,  a  player  precipitately  puts  down  his 
s  card  shall  be  treated  as  exposed,  while  the  original  penalty 

0  be  exacted.-  But  if  the  adversaries  allow  a  player  to  ex- 
urd  and  then  take  it  up  again  into  his  hand,  without  at  once 
;  it  as  an  exposed  card,  they  cannot  afterwards  demand  a 

►  penalty  can  be  exacted  from  the  caller  of  a  Solo,  Mis^re, 
idance  who  exposes  a  card,  except  in  case  of  a  Solo  or 
ice  caller  who  plays  out  of  his  turn.  In  this  case  he  must 
card  he  has  put  down,  unless  by  so  doing  he  would  revoke, 

1  case  the  exposed  card  is  subjected  to  the  usual  rules  affect- 
ised  cards. 

a  player  or  players,  under  the  impression  that  the  game 
►r  won,  or  for  other  reasons,  throw  his  or  their  cards  on 
e,  face  upwards,  such  cards  are  exposed  and  liable  to  be 

3icr  of  the  offender,  who  has  not  shown  his  hand,  can  require  the  game  to 
out,  the  exposed  cards  being  subject  to  the  call.  Should  the  adversary, 
uies,  be  ultimately  defeated,  they  still  receive  the  stakes  on  the  game, 
offender  must  pay  for  his  partners  as  well  as  himself.  Should  this  irreg- 
perpetrated  by  a  Proposer  or  Acceptor,  the  penalty  must  be  borne  jointly ; 
i  one  of  their  adversaries  (the  involuntary  partners)  be  the  offender,  he 
for  himself  and  partner.] 

he  Opposite  side  may  require  that  an  exposed  card  (a)  be 
(6)  be  not  played^  when  the  suit  is  led^  once  or  oftener,  or 

is  a  trump,  be  not  used  for  ruffing  (also  that  while  such 
;mains  exposed  no  other  trump  be  used  for  ruffing).     The 

may  be  required,  when  the  suit  to  which  the  exposed  card 
is  led,  to  play  either  {a)  the  exposed  caidVXs^l,  ^b'^  VvsVy^- 
ofth»t  suit,  or  (^)  his  lowest ;  aad  X^vVs,  i;e^^«.V&^"^>  ^J^S^^^"^ 
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exposed  card  has  been  played.     A  Solo  or  Abondance  oaUer  can- 
repeatedly,  if  he  so  choose — forbid  the  leading  of  an  exposed  card. 

[The  aggrieved  party  can  demand  that  the  card  be  played  or  not  be  played,  i  e., 

,  he  can  say,  "  Follow  suit  or  play  the "  (naming  the  exposed  card),  and 

this  demand  can  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  exposed  card  remains  unplayed.  If 
the  exposed  card  is  a  trump,  and  trumps  are  not  led,  the  adversary  may  say,  "  Fol- 
low suit  or  pass  the  trick,"  when  the  holder  of  the  exposed  card  must  not  trump, 
but  must  renounce  a  card  of  another  suit  if  he  cannot  foUow. 

The  offender  cannot  be  prevented  from  throwing  away  an  exposed  card  if  he  has 
not  a  card  of  the  led  suit,  or  from  leading  it  when  it  is  his  turn  to  lead.] 

1 1 .  (Solo  or  Abondance. )     When  a  trump  card  has  been  exposed, 

the  caller  can  repeatedly  require  the  offender  either  (a)  to  trnmp 

with  the  exposed  card,  (d)  to  trump  with  his  highest,  (c)  not  to 

trump,  or  (d)  if  he  be  leader,  to  lead,  or  not  to  lead,  the  exposed 

card. 

[When  the  suit  exposed  is  led  by  some  one  other  than  the  offender,  the  adver- 
sary may  say  to  him  who  exposed  the  card,  *'  Play,"  or  '*  Don't  play  that  card" ; 
or  he  can  make  him  play  either  the  highest  or  lowest  of  his  suit  to  the  lead.] 

Irregular  Declarations. 

12.  An  irregular  or  mistaken  declaration  cannot  be  rectified,  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  all  the  opponents  :  with  such  consent,  (a)  when  a 
caller  by  mistake  announces  a  higher  or  lower  call  than  he  intended, 
a  fresh  deal  may  be  allowed,  or  (d)  in  the  case  of  a  player  proposing 
when  a  former  player  has  proposed,  he  may  be  allowed  to  amend  his 
call.  But  any  player  who  has  mistakenly  declared  an  Acceptance, 
when  no  Proposal  has  been  made,  may  amend  his  call  to  a  Proposal 

Revoke. 

13.  When  a  revoke  has  been  made,  the  side  which  revoked  can 
never  receive  stakes,  pool,  or  extra  tricks ;  but  must  pay  stakes  and 
pool  as  if  it  had  been  lost,  and  must  also  pay  any  extra  tricks  for 
which  it  is  liable. 

14.  The  penalty  for  a  revoke  is  the  deduction  of  three  tricks  from 
the  score  of  the  revoking  side,  and  their  addition  to  the  score  of  the 
opponent. 

15.  If  a  Proposer  or  Acceptor  make  a  revoke,  his  partner  shares 

the  penalty.     In  all  other  cases  the  revoker  pays  the  entire  penalties 

incurred  for  the  revoke  by  himself  and  partners. 

[Thus,  should  a  Proposer  and  Acceptor  revoke  and  ultimately  make  eleven  or 
twelve  tricks,  they  would  still  have  left  their  declared  eig^  tricks  after  the  penal 
three  had  been  deducted,  and  would  in  comsfc^ueticeYvavt  xo  ^pae^  ^C&»"Vx«^«»ik."»sA. 
Accepuace  stake  oaiy,     Put  ghowld  they  vk9^^  ^^  ^?{v^,^^  '^owi  «&iV»k,\s^Vrr 
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t  revoke  would  leave  only  six,  and  two  under-tricks  would  consequently  have  to 
;  paid  for  in  addition  to  the  stake.  The  penalty  for  a  revoke  made  by  a  Solo  or 
bondance  caller  is  calculated  in  a  similar  way.] 

16.  (Solo,  Mis^re,  or  Abondance.)  If  the  caller  play  to  a  lead  a 
ard  of  a  wrong  suit,  and  withdraw  it  in  time  to  escape  a  revoke,  he 
>  subject  to  no  penalty,  unless  another  player  have  subsequently 
clayed ;  in  which  case  his  card  becomes  an  exposed  card  and  can  be 
adled,  while  the  other  player  is  allowed  to  take  back  the  card  he  put 
iown,  and  play  another,  without  incurring  any  penalty. 

17.  If  a  player,  not  being  an  independent  caller,  should  thus  play 
a.  wrong  card,  but  withdraw  it  in  time  to  save  a  revoke,  he  may  be 
required  either  (a)  to  play  his  highest  to  the  trick,  or  {b)  his  lowest, 
or  (r)  the  card  may  be  called. 

18.  (Mis6re,  Mis^re  Ouverte,  Abondance  Declar^e.)  As  there 
are  no  over-  nor  under-tricks  in  these  calls,  a  revoke  on  either  side 
merely  loses  the  game  at  once. 

19.  (Mis^re.)  The  exposure  of  a  card,  or  the  leading  or  following 
cut  of  turn  on  the  part  of  an  adversary,  gives  the  game  to  the  caller. 
The  adversary  in  fault  must  pay  his  partner's  stakes. 

20.  (Mis^re.)  If  the  caller  play  a  wrong  card,  but  withdraw  it  in 
time  to  save  the  revoke,  the  card  becomes  an  exposed  card  and  may 
be  called,  if  it  has  been  covered  by  an  opponent.  Otherwise,  the 
caller  may  expose  a  card  or  cards,  or  play  out  of  his  turn,  without 
penalty. 

Faulty  Hands. 

21.  If  a  player  who  has  declared  (or  his  partner)  hold  a  wrong 
number  of  cards,  he  can  claim  a  fresh   deal  if  a  card  has  not  been 

^  played.  Otherwise,  he  must  play  the  hand  out,  and  if  he  lose  must 
;  pay  (jointly  with  his  partner,  if  he  have  one) ;  but  his  side  can  re- 
ceive nothing.  If  it  is  the  opponents  who  have  a  wrong  number, 
the  hand  must  be  played  out,  and  whether  they  win  or  lose  they 
must  pay.  If  both  sides  have  wrong  numbers,  the  deal  is  null  and 
void.  In  Mis^re,  if  any  hand  have  a  wrong  number,  a  fresh  deal 
may  be  claimed  before  a  card  is  played :  otherwise  the  side  on  which 
is  the  faulty  hand  must  pay  the  stakes  at  once. 

General  Laws. 

22.  (Mis^re. )  When  the  caller  loses,  any  opponent  who  has  re- 
nounced should  show  his  remaining  cards,  to  prove  that  no  revoke 
ias  heen  made. 

23-  (Misere.)    No  tmk  turned  and  quitted  caii\)^  ^^^xi  ^l^iwxx. 
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24.  No  remarks  of  any  kind  are  allowed  on  the  game.  The  pay^ 
ment  of  the  stakes  is  the  penalty  of  a  remark  giving  any  sort  ofm 
formatum — as  to  the  speaker's  hand,  for  example  (as  "  I  could  have; 
gone  Solo  ",  or  the  like).  The  penalty  of  a  remark  directing  attend 
tion  to  the  state  of  the  game  is  that  the  opponent  may  throw  up  his 
cards  and  claim  a  fresh  deal.  At  Mis^re,  any  remark  (by  an  adver- 
sary of  the  caller)  which  can  in  any  way  influence  the  play  gives  the 
caller  the  right  to  claim  the  stakes  or  a  fresh  deal.  The  offender  in 
all  cases  pays  the  penalties  for  himself  and  partners.  The  penalty 
can  only  be  claimed  before  another  card  is  played. 

25.  (Mis^re  Ouverte.)  If  a  previous  player  have  called  "Abon- 
dance",  2in6. prematurely  announced  his  suit,  the  Mis^re  caller  may 
require  the  eldest  hand  to  conmience  with  a  lead  of  that  suit. 

In  all  particulars  not  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  laws,  the  game 
of  Solo  Whist  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  game  of  Whist. 


SOLO  WHIST  FOR  THREE  PLAYERS. 

Although  Solo  Whist  is  properly  a  game  for  four  players,  it  may 
be  played  by  three.  This  is  done  by  throwing  out  the  Two,  Three, 
and  Four  of  every  suit,  and  playing  the  game  with  the  remaining 
forty  cards,  the  turn-up  card  being  an  odd  one  belonging  to  nobody, 
and  being  simply  used  to  indicate  the  trump  suit. 

The  game  is  played  as  with  four  players,  with  the  exception  that 
there  are  no  Proposals  and  Acceptances,  Solo  being  the  lowest  call 
that  can  be  made. 

As  a  consequence  of  an  independent  call  of  five  tricks  being  the 
lowest  declaration,  a  general  pass  recurs  with  such  frequency  that, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  futile  deals,  some  players,  after  they  have 
all  originally  passed,  adopt  the  plan  of  permitting  a  second  call  of  a 
Solo  of  six  tricks  in  a  changed  trump  suit.  The  caller  has  the  op- 
tion of  declaring  what  suit  he  pleases  trumps  other  than  the  original 
one.  The  stake  is  the  same  as  for  a  five-trick  Solo,  but  six  tricks 
must  be  made  to  establish  the  call,  tricks  over  or  under  six  being 
paid  at  the  usual  rate.  No  other  call  can  be  made  after  all  have 
passed,  except  this  six -trick  Solo. 

Sometimes  Solo  Whist  for  three  persons  is  played  by  leaving  out 
one  entire  suit,  instead  of  discarding  the  small  cards  from  the  four 
suits,     Th^  pther  method,  however,  \^  tht  moi^  scientific  ^ame. 
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SKAT* 

Like  the  majority  of  German  popular  games,  there  are  about  as 
many  varieties  of  Skat  as  there  are  cities  and  villages  in  Germany, 
the  tendency  in  that  country  being  towards  endless  diversity  in  play. 

In  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  main  object  is  uniformity,  both 
in  design  and  detail.  In  consequence,  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  in  this  work  for  American  players  are  those  of  Reich  (or 
Regulation)  Skat,  ignoring  all  the  minor  changes  which  hold  good 
only  in  the  localities  where  they  originated. 

This  game  is  played  with  a  Euchre  pack  of  thirty- two  cards. 
Three  persons  only  can  participate  in  active  play  at  each  deal.  Four 
or  five  persons  may  be  included  in  the  game,  but  only  three  in  regu- 
lar rotation  can  have  cards  dealt  to  them. 

The  game  is  played  by  one  active  player  against  the  other  two 
active  players  ;  the  remaining  (or  silent)  players,  if  any,  sharing  the 
fortunes  of  the  two  opponents  of  the  lone  player. 

Playing. 

After  the  deal  has  been  completed  in  accordance  with  the  laws — 
viz.,  ten  cards  to  each  active  player,  and  two  cards  laid  aside,  face 
downwards,  for  the  Skat  {see  Laws  3  to  7) — the  eldest  hand,  if  his 
cards  are  fav  arable,  says,  **  I  ask ;  "  the  player  next  on  his  left  then 
makes  such  bid  as  his  cards  may  warrant ;  if  the  eldest  hand  thinks 
he  can  do  as  well  or  better,  he  replies,  "  Yes ;  "  the  askermMsX  then 
bid  higher  or  pass ;  if  he  bids  higher,  the  eldest  hand  must  answer 
"  Yes  "  or  pass.  The  rank  or  value  of  the  bids  will  be  shown  here- 
after. Whichever  is  the  survivor  is  again  asked  by  the  third  player 
(the  dealer,  when  only  three  are  playing),  who  must  overbid  or  pass, 
a  bid  of  eqtial  value  being  ineffectual. 

[Example.— Suppose  A  to  be  eldest  hand,  B  next  or  second  hand,  C  the  third 
hand.  After  examining  his  cards,  A  finds  his  hand  contains  the  two  highest 
Matadores  and  leading  cards  in  three  suits;  a  good  hand  for  playing  "Grand 
Solo,  with  two  Matadores"  (see  Matadores),  valued  at  48.  A  therefore  says, 
"Task." 

B,  the  second  player,  asks,  "  12  ?  "  (Simple  in  Clubs  •unthout  two  Matadores.) 
A  replies,  "Yes."  B  again  asks,  *'  Is  it  24?"  (Club  Toum6  ivUhout  two  Mata- 
dores.)  A  replies,  "Yes."  This  being  as  high  as  B  cares  to  venture,  he  passes.  C 
now  asks  A  (beginning  where  B  left  off),  "  Is  it  36  ?  "  (Grand  Tourn6  wit /tout  two 
Matadores.)  A  says,  "  Yes."  C  again  asks,  "  Is  it  t,9>\  "\  as  iKvs  dots  wot  onerAwe 
4  the  latter  says,  "  Yes.  "    C,  having  bid  the  best  he  caT\,  vasst?.. 

"Copyright,  1887,  by  Dick  &  ¥iu««a\d. 
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Af  in  this  case  the  successful  bidder,  then  announces  his  game  (as  above),  aod 
leads,  without  touching  the  Skat  cards  (see  The  Skat),  this  being  forbidden  in 
a  Solo  bid.  If  he  had  bid  to  play  in  suit,  he  would  have  had  to  name  the 
trump  suit ;  but  in  Grand,  there  are  no  trumps  except  the  four  Matadores.  See 
Grand.] 

This  seems  like  a  very  slow  and  extremely  awkward  way  of  bid- 
ding, and  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  method  employed  in  the 
games  of  Boston  and  Solo,  if  adopted  by  American  players,  would 
be  found  to  be  a  great  improvement. 

The  successful  bidder  then  names  the  trump  suit,  and  plays  against 
the  other  two.  The  eldest  hand  leads  first,  any  card  he  chooses; 
each  player  plays  to  the  trick  in  turn,  and  the  highest  card  of  the 
suit  led  wins  the  trick,  unless  trumped. 

Each  player  must  follow  suit  if  he  can  ;  if  not  able,  he  may  play 
any  card  he  chooses,  trumping  being  optional.  The  winner  of  a 
trick  leads  for  the  next  trick. 

In  case  none  of  the  players  are  able  to  make  or  accept  a  bid,  and 
all  three  pass,  the  game  is  void,  and  the  deal  passes. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  make,  not  any  fixed  number  of  tricks, 
but  at  least  6i  points,  which  depend  on  the  value  of  the  cards  con- 
tained in  the  tricks  taken.  {See  Rank  and  Value  of  the  Cards, 
page  267.) 

If  the  lone  player  makes  61  points,  he  wins  the  game ;  if  he  makes 
91  points,  he  makes  his  opponents  Schneider;  or  if  he  makes  120,  or 
all  the  points,  he  makes  his  opponents  Schwarzy  and  his  winnings 
are  increased  accordingly.  He  then  receives  from  each  of  his  op- 
ponents (and  the  silent  players,  if  any)  the  value  of  his  game. 

If,  however,  he  fails  to  make  61  points,  he  loses  the  game ;  if  his 
opponents  make  91  points,  he  is  Schneider ;  or  if  he  makes  no  points 
at  all,  he  is  Schwarz,  and  he  pays  each  of  his  opponents  (silent 
players  included,  if  any)  the  value  of  his  game,  increased,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  additional  payment  for  Schneider  or  Schwarz. 

The  lone  player  may  bid  or  announce  to  win  91  points  (Schneider) 
or  120  points  (Schwarz);  but  loses  unless  he  makes  the  points  an- 
nounced. 

If  he  announces  to  win  a  Schneider  or  a  Schwarz,  and  is  himself 
made  Schneider  or  Schwarz,  as  the  case  may  be,  his  losses  are 
proportionally  increased.  {See  Schneider  and  Schwarz,  page 
268.) 

The  announcement  or  bid  to  win  a  Schneider  or  a  Schwarz  is  only 
permitted  in  a  Solo  bid. 
If  the  lone  player,  after  the  first  trick  \ias  "been  v'^^^^^  «sA\ifc\sstt 
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another  lead  is  made,  sees  that  his  case  is  hopeless,  he  can  throw 
down  his  cards,  and  pay  the  value  of  the  game  as  announced,  thus 
securing  himself  against  further  possible  loss. 

Rank  of  the  Suits. 

The  value  of  a  bid  is  regulated  by  the  suit  in  which  such  bid  may 
be  made.  The  suits  rank  in  the  following  order :  First  or  highest^ 
Clubs ;  second^  Spades ;  thirds  Hearts ;  fourth  and  Icwest,  Diamonds. 

Rank  and  Value  of  the  Cards. 

The  cards  in  each  suit  rank  in  the  order  here  given,  and  count 
their  respective  points  towards  game : 


Ace,  highest, 

counts  for 

• 

»                       • 

IX  points 

Ten,  next. 

it      ti 

.                            4 

»                       • 

10      " 

King, 

t€          €€ 

.                            1 

1                       • 

4      " 

Queen, 

i*          *€ 

. 

»                        • 

3      " 

■KT»                  T?'       » 

^    c% 

e    11 

•        .»                 t 

r  .t       • 

The  Nine,  Eight,  and  Seven  follow  in  the  order  of  their  spots,  but 
have  no  counting  value. 

The  four  Knaves  do  not  rank  in  the  suits,  but  count  two  points 
each  towards  game.  This  does  not  apply  to  JVu//  (see  Null,  page 
270),  in  which  the  cards  have  no  counting  value,  and  their  rank  is 
changed. 

The  Matadores. 

The  four  Knaves  are  called  Matadores,  and  are  the  four  highest 
trumps,  the  Ace,  Ten,  etc.,  of  the  trump  suit  being  the  fifth,  sixth, 
etc.,  of  trumps.     Each  trump  suit,  therefore,  contains  eleven  trumps. 

The  Matadores,  or  four  Knaves,  rank  as  follows : 

Knave  of  Clubs  is  the  highest  Matadore. 
Knave  of  Spades  is  the  second        ** 
Knave  of  Hearts  is  the  third  " 

Knave  of  Diamonds  is  the  fourth    " 

All  trump  cards  in  unbroken  sequence,  beginning  with  the  highest 
Matadore  down,  are  reckoned  as  Matadores  in  bidding  and  pay- 
ments.    {See  Description  of  the  Bids,  page  269.) 

[Example. — The  lone  player  has  the  Knave  of  Clubs,  Knave  of  Spades,  Knave 
of  Diamonds,  Ace,  Ten,  King,  Queen  and  Eight  of  trumps.  He  bids  and  plays  a 
Solo  with  two  Matadores  only,  the  absence  of  the  Knave  of  Hearts  barring  out  all 
the  lower  ones.  He  wins  the  game,  and  on  taking  up  the  Skat  cards  he  finds  they 
are  the  Knave  and  Nine  of  Hearts.  These,  combined  with  those  he  held,  fill  up 
the  missing  links,  and  form  an  unbroken  sequence  of  ten  Matadores ;  he  claims, 
therefore,  and  wins  his  Solo  with  ten  Matadores  instead  of  two,  as  announced. 

This  IS,  of  course,  an  e;rtremely  rare  occurrence,  but  serves  to  'C\vv."&\x*.\ft  ^^  ^asfc 
in  point.] 
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The  possession  of  Matadores,  as  above  described,  is  consequently 
of  great  importance  in  adding  to  the  value  and  payment  of  a  bid. 

TYit  failure  to  possess  them  also  counts  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Thus :  A  lone  player  who  has  not  the  highest  Matadore  can  bid 
**  without  one  "  ;  if  he  has  ttot  the  highest  and  second  Matadore,  he 
can  bid  **  without  two*',  etc., — making  the  value  of  his  game  the 
same  as  if  he  had  bid  "  with  one,  two,  etc",  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  failure  to  hold  the  high- 
est or  higher  Matadores  renders  the  accomplishment  of  a  bid  the 

more  difficult. 

The  Skat. 

The  two  cards  which  are  dealt  face  downwards  on  the  table  con- 
stitute the  Skat  or  discard. 

The  Skat  is  the  property  of  the  player  in  all  cases,  except  in 
Null. 

They  are  of  direct  advantage  to  him  in  all  bids  which  permit  him 

to  take  them  up  into  his  hand,  and  discard  any  two  instead  ;  they  are 

of  indirect  value  in  Solo  bids,  as  their  points  (if  any)  are  added  to 

his  score  and  may  actually  win  the  game  for  him ;  they  may  also  add 

to  the  number  of  his  Matadores,  but  may  possibly  detract  from  the 

value  of  his  hand  when  playing  '*  without"  certain  Matadores. 

[Thus:  He  may  have  bid  and  played  a  Solo  without ^  say,  three  Matadores; 
afterwards,  the  second  Matadore  may  prove  to  be  in  the  Skat,  thus  redudng  his 
payment  to  luithmit  one.\ 

Schneider  and  Schwarz. 

When  a  lone  player  has  bid  to  win  a  Schneider^  or  a  Schwarz^  and 
succeeds  in  winning  his  bid,  the  amount  which  he  receives  will  be 
found  in  the  Table  of  Payments,  pages  272  and  273. 

But  if  he  is  unsuccessful,  the  result  is  different.  If  he  announces 
to  win  a  Schneider,  and  fails  to  make  the  necessary  91  points,  he 
loses  all  he  stood  to  win  on  his  bid.  If  he  is  himself  made 
Schneider  by  failing  to  secure  31  points,  he  loses  the  full  value  of  his 
bid,  and  in  addition  whatever  his  bid  would  have  been  worth  exclu- 
sive of  his  announced  Schneider. 

If,  moreover,  he  fails  to  make  a  single  point,  being  made  Schwarz 

he  not  only  loses  all  he  stood  to  win,  but  also  twice  the  value  his  bid 

would  have  been  worth  exclusive  of  his  announced  Schneider. 

[Example. — Suppose    that  the  lone  pVacytr'a   sv\octs.?S>3\  ViVd  vj*&  to  win  a 
Schneider  in  Heart  Solo,  with  three  Matadores. 
If  he  makes  gi  points,  he  wins  the  value  ot  Vfts.\>\d,  viV\c!tv\%Vi. 
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If  he  makes  less  than  91  points,  but  61  or  over,  he  loses  the  same  amount,  i.e.^  60. 

If  he  makes  less  than  31  points,  he  himself  is  Schneider,  and  he  loses  60,  the  full 
amount  of  his  bid,  and  in  addition^  the  value  of  the  same  game  without  the  ^«- 
w«w/</  Schneider,  i.e.y  40  In  this  case,  therefore,  he  pays  to  each  of  the  other 
players,  60  +  40  =  100.  If  he  makes  no  points  at  all  he  becomes  Schwarz,  and 
must  pay  another  game  value  (as  above)  or  40  more,  making  his  payment  to  each 
winner  60  +  40  +  40=  140.] 

Description  of  the  Bids. 

The  bids  are  divided  mainly  into  three  classes  : 

First.  Simple  bids  ranking  in  the  order  of  the  suits. 

Second.  The  bid  to  play  in  Tourne.  These  two  bids  are  played 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Skat  cards. 

Third.  Bids  in  Solo  in  the  order  of  the  suits.  These  are  played 
without  the  Skat  cards,  although  they  belong  to  the  successful  bid- 
der ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  game  add  to  his  score  all  the  points 
they  may  contain. 

The  Simple  Bid. 

This  bid  includes  the  Skat  cards,  and  the  privilege  of  naming  the 
trump  suit.  If  any  suit  is  bid,  the  successful  bidder  must  adopt  the 
suit  bid  as  trumps,  or  he  may  name  a  higher  suit,  if  he  prefers  it ; 
but  he  cannot  adopt  a  lower  suit. 

[Example. — A  player  has  bid  a  Simple  in  Spades,  which  has  been  accepted. 
After  taking  in  the  two  Skat  cards,  he  finds  it  to  his  greater  advantage  to  make 
Clubs  trumps,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  do.  Clubs  being  a  higher  suit :  but  he  could 
not  make  either  Hearts  or  Diamonds  trumps,  being  lower  suits  than  Spades,  which 
was  his  bid.] 

The  Simple  is  not  much  used,  the  bidding  generally  commencing 
with  Toum6. 

T0URN6. 

This  is  a  bid  to  play  alone,  and  decide  the  trump  suit  by  turning 
up  either  one  of  the  Skat  cards. 

If  this  bid  be  accepted,  the  player  takes  up  both  the  Skat  cards, 
and  discards  two  from  his  hand,  as  in  the  Simple.  He  is  perfectly 
at  liberty,  if  he  wishes,  to  discard  one  or  both  of  the  original  Skat 
cards. 

If  the  turn-up  card  should  be  a  Matadore,  before  he  has  seen  the 
other  Skat  card  he  may  either  adopt  the  suit  of  the  tumed-up  Knave 
as  trump,  or  he  may  declare  to  play  Grand,  which  will  be  explained 
under  the  head  of  "Grand  Toum^  *'. 

[Of  course  a.  bid  to  play  Toum€  must  be  based  on  al  \e»sX  Vwo>\'a.\aA!cs«s»^"axA. 
food  commsmding  cards;   the  uncertainty  of  wViat  mat  Vw<SWWt  \DC^tK^%  \»s^«i 
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Toum6  more  hazardous  than  even  a  weak  Solo,  in  which  the  trump  suit  is  already 
decided.] 

If  the  turn-up  card  be  a  Seven,  the  player  may  annoance  to  play 
Null,  explained  under  the  head  of  **  Null  Tourn^  "• 

Solo. 

A  bid  for  Solo  must  be  based  on  the  cards  in  hand,  without  the  ^ 
help  of  the  Skat  cards,  and  requires  a  strong  assurance  of  the  ability 
to  make  at  least  61  points  ;  bearing  constantly  in  mind  that  the  points 
are  to  be  secured,  not  from  the  number  of  tricks  which  the  hand  ap- 
])ears  able  to  secure,  but  from  the  value  of  the  cards  in  hand  he  may 
be  able  to  retain,  and  those  which  may  be  captured.  Success  may 
actually  be  attained  with  three  or  four  paying  tricks,  and  disaster 
ensue  with  six  or  seven  tricks  taken,  containing  low  or  worthless 
cards. 

The  lone  player  makes  the  trump.  He  must  make  it  the  suit  he 
has  bid,  or  a  higher  suit,  but  not  a  lower  one. 

The  Skat  cards  remain  untouched  until  the  close  of  the  game ;  any 
counting-cards  or  Matadores  they  may  contain  are  then  added  to  the 
player's  count. 

Grand. 

In  Grandy  all  the  suits  are  of  the  same  value,  and  the  four  Mata- 
dores are  the  only  trump  cards  ;  the  highest  bid,  therefore,  is  with  or 
li'ithout  four  Matadores.  Grand  Solo^  played  without  the  Skat  cards, 
outbids  any  other  Solo  of  equal  value. 

Grand  Ouvert. 

This  bid  is  similar  to  Grand,  with  the  exception  that,  after  the 
first  trick  has  been  taken,  the  three  players  complete  the  game  with 
their  cards  exposed  upon  the  table  before  them,  thus  affording  them 
the  better  opportunity  of  defeating  the  lone  player. 

Grand  Ouvert  with  or  without  four  Matadores  is  the  highest  bid 
in  Skat,  taking  precedence  over  all  other  bids,  except  the  rare  possi- 
bility of  a  bid  to  play  Revolution. 

Grand  Tourn6. 


When  in  Tourn^  the  Skat  card  turned  up  for  trump  is  a  Matadore, 
the  player  has  the  privilege  of  dec\at\i\^Gx«iTA,>a\xxV^\fiL>x^\.^'erf<s^ 
j't  before  he  looks  at  the  remainmg  SVal  cax^. 


^ 
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Null. 

The  object  of  Null  is  to  avoid  taking  any  trick  at  all.     If  the  lone 
player  takes  any  (even  only  one)  trick,  he  loses  the  game. 

Null  certainly  appears  to  be  an  innovation  in  the  game  of  Skat,  as 
it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  game,  and  involves  the  capture  of  tricks 
instead  of  points ;  and  further,  the  Knaves  cease  to  be  Matadores, 
and  the  rank  of  the  cards  is  the  same  as  in  Whist,  viz. :  Ace  (high- 
est), King,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  Nine,  Eight,  and  Seven  (lowest). 
A  Null  Solo  ranks  below  any  Solo  bid  of  the  same  or  greater  value, 
but  takes  precedence  over  any  Simple  bid  of  the  same  or  less  value. 

Null   Ouvert. 

This  is  played  on  the  same  principles  as  Null,  except  that,  after 
the  first  trick,  the  player  must  expose  his  cards  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  thus  finish  the  game,  while  his  opponents  play  against  him, 
each  with  his  cards  visible  to  himself  only. 

Grand  Null  Ouvert. 

This  is  also  (very  fairly)  called  Revolution.  The  cards  of  all 
the  three  players  are  exposed  face  upwards  on  the  table  before  the 
first  card  is  led.  Before  the  play  commences  the  opponents  are  per- 
mitted to  exchange  such  cards  as  they  may  desire,  so  as  to  make  each 
of  their  hands  as  effective  as  possible ;  also,  throughout  the  game 
they  may  consult  with  each  other  as  to  the  play  of  their  cards. 

For  this  reason,  the  lone  player  who  attempts  to  play  Revolu- 
tion must  have  an  invincible  hand,  having  such  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties to  contend  against. 

Null  TournI:. 

When  in  Toum6  the  Skat  card  turned  for  trump  is  a  Seven,  the 
lone  player  is  permitted  to  play  Null,  but  this  must  be  announced 
before  he  looks  at  the  remaining  Skat  card.  When  he  has  announced 
a  Null,  after  taking  up  the  other  Skat  card,  he  is  allowed  to  declare 
Null  Ouvert. 

THE  VALUE  OF  BIDS. 

The  Tables  on  page  274  exhibit  the  fundamental  figures  or  units  of 
value  upon  which  payment  for  the  various  bids  are  founded,  accord- 
ing  to  regulation  standard.     There  are  variations  \iv  N9l\3Les»,\sviX  ^OaaRfc 
given  here  are  according  to  Reich,  or  RegoVatloik,  ^V»X. 
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Diamonds. 
Simple,  I 

Touni6,  5 

Solo,  9 


TABLE   I. 
Hearts. 

2 

6 

lO 


Spades. 
3 

7 
II 


Clubs. 

4 
8 

12 


In  addition  to  these,  are  bids  which  are  irrespective  of  suits : — 


TABLE  n. 


iToum6, 
Solo, 
Ouvert, 


12 

i6 

24 


TABLE   IIL 

Toum6, 
Solo, 
Null  I  Toum6  Ouvert, 
Solo  Ouvert, 
.  Revolution, 


i6 

24 

32 
48 
72 


The  foregoing  units  of  value  are  increased  by  conditions  founded  \ 
upon  two  distinct  causes :  First,  the  amount  of  points  reached  in 
the  play  of  the  hands,  viz.,  Schneider  and  Schwarz.      Second,  the 
number  of  Matadores  held  in  hand,  including  those  (if  any)  con- 
tained in  the  Skat  cards  as  explained  on  pages  267-268. 

The  first  and  second  added  together  form  a  multiplier  of  the  unit 
values,  and  are  reckoned  as  follows : 

1st.  Schneider  and  Schwarz.  There  is  a  difference  between  a 
Schneider  or  a  Schwarz,  not  announced  but  reached  in  play,  and  the 
same  if  bid  or  declared  beforehand. 


TABLE   IV. 


Schneider  made,  not  bid, 
"         bid  and  won. 


I 
2 


Schwarz  made,  not  bid,  3 

"       bid  and  won,  4 


2d.  The  number  of  Matadores.  Each  Matadore  (as  fully  ex- 
plained on  page  267),  counts  for  one  unit  value  of  the  game  bid  or 
declared. 

TABLE   V. 

With  (or  without)  one  Matadore,  .  .  x 

With  (or  without)  two  Matadores,  .  .  2 

With  (or  without)  three  Matadores,       ,  .  3 

With  (or  without)  four  Matadores,         .  .  4 

and  one  additional  for  each  additional  Matadore  {with  or  without). 

The  actual  value  or  price  of  a  bid  is  ascertained  by  combining  the 
above  conditions. 

First,  by  finding  the  unit  value  of  the  bid.  Second,  by  adding  to- 
gether the  points  given  in  Tables  IV.  and  V.  Third,  by  adding  one 
more  for  game.     These  form  the  multiplier  of  the  unit  value. 

EXAMPJ.E. — Suppose  a  player  bids  Xo  Vvcv  «t  'SiOKCkevAsx  .\w  ^ttsai^ 
Sclo,  with  (or  without)  three  Maladoi^. 
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To  find  the  value  or  price  of  this  bid,  we  first  obtain  the  following 
data: 

Table  I.  fixes  the  unit  value  of  Heart  Solo  at  10  points. 

Table  IV.  shows  Schneider  bid  to  be  2. 

Table  V.  shows  that  three  Matadores  count  for  3. 

From  these  data  we  get  the  unit  value  10,  and  compute  its  multi- 
plier thus : 

The  original  unit  value  always  counts  for  i  in  computing  the  mul- 
tiplier ;  the  Schneider  bid  counts  for  2 ;  the  three  Matadores  count 
for  3 ;  the  multiplier  is  therefore  i  -|-  2  -|-  3  =  6. 

The  value  of  the  bid  is  thus  6  times  10  (the  unit  value)  =  60. 

[Example. — Suppose  (as  before)  that  the  lone  player's  successful  bid  was 
Schneider  in  Heart  Solo  with  three  Matadores.  In  the  Table  of  Payments,  in  a  line 
with  "Heart  Solo,"  under  the  division  of*'  Three  Matadores,"  and  in  the  column 
of "  Schneider  bid,"  the  value  of  this  bid  will  be  found  to  be  60.     See  page  272.] 

GENERAL   RULES  FOR  PLAY. 

Bidding. 

The  main  object  and  foundation  of  a  bid  is  the  expectation  to  make 
at  least  61  points.  Success  in  this  depends,  first,  on  the  value  of 
such  cards  in  hand  as  are  sure  points  by  winning  tricks,  second, 
those  counting-cards  which  may  be  captured. 

If  the  calculation  runs  somewhat  close,  another  point  must  not  be 
forgotten,  viz.,  the  counting-cards  in  hand  which  are  liable  to  be  cap- 
tured, as  they  will  count  against  the  expected  score.  Three  things 
have  to  be  considered :  firsts  what  you  have;  second^  what  you  hope; 
thirds  what  yoxx.  fear. 

The  relative  position  of  a  bidder  is  of  great  importance ;  it  makes  a 
wide  diflFerence  if  the  bidder  (should  his  bid  prevail)  has  or  has  not 
the  first  lead. 

\  It  is  generally  considered  that  a  doubtful  Solo  is  preferable  to  an 
[  uncertain  Tourn6.  This,  however,  somewhat  depends  on  the  value 
[  of  weak  cards ;  it  is  safer  for  such  cards  as  cannot  win  a  trick  to  be 
[  cards  of  no  value,  for  if  they  are  counting-cards  their  points  are  al- 
'  most  sure  to  count  for  the  opponents,  and  thus,  in  some  cases,  may 
decide  the  game  adversely. 

Hence,  it  will  hardly  be  advisable,  with  two  unguarded  Tens  in 
hand,  to  risk  a  Solo,  as  those  two  cards,  if  they  fell  to  the  opponent's 
'Aces,  would  count  forty-two  points  in  favor  ol  lYveVt  viVacivcv^  ^^ 
eaate.    In  such  case,  Tottrn6  would  be  preieraUe,  \i«:««s^  xJafc  ^*=^- 
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gerous  Tens  could  be  discarded  for  the  Skat,  and  thus  make  twen 
points  sure  for  the  bidder. 

A  bid  in  Tourn^  should  be  based  on  high  Matadores  and  otherwi; 
commanding  cards,  the  trump  suit  being  unknown ;  with  such  card 
if  a  Matadore  be  turned  for  trump,  it  would  be  safe  to  play  Grai 
Tourn6 ;  with  fewer  commanding  cards,  the  chances  against  succes,* 
should  be  more  closely  reckoned,  because  what  you  hope  may  be  ' 
overbalanced  by  what  you  m^^  fear, 

A  Solo  requires  sufficient  high  trumps  and  one  commanding  su 
to  succeed.  In  case  of  commanding  cards  in  two  or  three  suits  (asid 
from  trumps),  a  Grand  Solo  would  be  advisable. 

With  a  weak  hand,  it  is  better  to  pass,  unless  it  is  weak  enoug 
to  bid  Null. 

To  succeed  in  Null  the  bidder  should  have  three  Sevens  in  hii 
hand.  It  should  not  be  attempted  with  any  commanding  card  in 
hand,  unless  he  is  bare  of  another  suit,  thus  giving  opportunity  t<^ 
discard  it.  King,  Knave,  Nine,  and  Seven  of  any  suit  render  tha 
suit  harmless,  as  the  lone  player  can  always  play  under;  with  Queei 
in  place  of  the  Knave,  one  trick  is  sure,  and  brings  disaster.  Nul 
Ouvert  can  scarcely  be  risked  except  with  four  Sevens  in  hand,  an( 
the  remaining  cards  such  as  provide  for  under  play;  discarding .' 
commanding  card  cannot  often  be  reckoned  upon,  as  it  would  surely  I 
be  led  up  to. 

Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  Null  tricks  (not  points)  count ;  alsc 
the  change  in  the  sequence  of  the  cards.     {^See  Null,  page  271.) 

Grand,  without  four  Matadores,  requires  a  very  strong  hand ;  not 
less  than  four  Aces  and  three  Tens,  or  three  Aces  and  four  Tens.  In 
this  case,  lead  first  the  Aces  and  Ten  of  each  suit,  then  the  lone  Ace 
(or  Ten,  as  the  case  may  be).  With  Ace  and  Ten  of  three  suits,  and 
the  remaining  Ten  well  guarded,  the  bidder  will  also  generally  win. 

Grand,  with  four  Matadores,  and  five  cards  of  a  suit  from  Ten 
down,  is  very  sure  to  succeed. 

Grand,  with  three,  requires  a  stronger  hand. 

Grand,  with  the  first  and  third  (or  fourth)  Matadores  will  need 
two  strong  suits  to  win.  With  the  first  Matadore  alone  in  hand, 
three  commanding  suits  will  be  needed. 

The  variety  of  hands  is  so  great,  and  the  rules  to  be  observed  in 
playing  similar  hands  differ  so  widely  according  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  players,  that  only  general  directions  are  possible. 

A  few  remarks  follow,  for  the  guidance  of  the  lone  player  and  his 
opponents. 
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Hints  for  the  Lone  Player. 

lone  player  has  one  great  advantage  in  his  favor :  the  cards 

own  hand  tell  him  exactly  what  his  opponents  have  in  their 

lined  hands.     In  Solo  bids  the  two  Skat  cards  are  unknown  to 

bat  it  is  good  policy  not  to  reckon  on  any  dangerous  card  being 

le  Skat.     It  is  also  safer  to  suppose  that  the  distribution  of  the 

Is  in  the  opponents'  hands  is  unfavorable  to  his  own  designs ;  it 

not  pay  in  the  long  run  to  *'  take  the  chances  ",  Skat  being  a 

»e  in  which  speculation  is  not  very  advisable. 

[is  first  care  should  be  to  work  out  his  opponents'  trumps  as  soon 

ssible,  especially  if  he  has  a  long%\jx\.  to  bring  in.     This  is  par- 

larly  the  case  in  playing  Grand,  in  order  to  prevent  any  com- 

ig  cards  from  being  trumped.     When  a  trick  is  against  him,' 

fshould  not  play  any  counting-card  to  it,  or  as  low  a  one  as  possi- 

because  every  point  tells  against  him. 

J^fthe  Skat  cards  are  taken  in  hand,  it  requires  some  judgment  to 

pfmine  what  cards  to  discard  in  their  place. 

^irst.    It  is  advisable  to  discard  any  suit  of  which  only  two  cards 

in  hand.      This  leaves  the  suit  free  for  trumping. 

^cond.    It  is  also  important  to  discard  cards  that  will  add  to  the 

al  count ;  Tens,  for  instance,  especially  when  unguarded ;  or  even 

e  and  Ten  of  a  suit  unguarded.     This  is  especially  the  case  in  Ace 

I  Ten  of   trumps  unguarded,  with  other  suits  evenly  represented. 

ese    two    trumps  are  likely  to  fall  to  the  Matadores ;  but  they 

luld   be   retained  in  case  of  the  hand  being  bare  of  one  or  more 

ts,  in  order  to  trump  such  suit  or  suits  when  led. 

[f  he  has  two  or  three  highest  Matadores,  he  may  lead  the  lowest 

them  first;  it  may  induce  his  first  opponent  io fatten  the  trick  in 

;  supposition  that  his  partner  will  take  the  trick. 

If    he    is    weak  in   trumps,  he  should  stop  leading   them  if  he 

ds    the    remainder  of  the  trumps  are  all  held  by  one  of  his  op- 

nents. 

It  is  advisable  to  retain  the  lead  if  possible,  until  sufficient  points 

.ve  been  gathered  in  to  make  the  game  fairly  secure. 

In  Grand,  with  first  and  third  (or  fourth)  Matadores,  and  a  long 

it,  lead  highest  Matadore,  then  the  suit. 

> 
Hints  for  the  Opponents. 

The  first  consideration   for  the  two  opponents  is  lo  as»s\s\.  ^^.<:\v 
ier  to  defeat  the  lone  player,  by  baffling  him  in  p\a.^,  '^^  cox^Vrfevx- 
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ting  as  few  points  as  possible  to  his  tricks,  and  by  fattening  a  part- 
ner's trick  with  available  counting-cards. 

The  opponents  labor  under  a  disadvantage  in  each  not  knowing 
what  cards  his  partner  holds ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  for  them,  as 
often  as  they  can,  to  make  the  lone  player  second  or  middle-man  in 
the  play.  This  gives  the  leader's  partner  the  advantage  of  being 
third  in  play,  and  affords  him  an  opportunity  of  fattening  their  01^11 
trick  with  an  Ace  or  Ten,  or  of  playing  a  low  card  to  the  trick  if  h 
be  against  them. 

If  it  be  found  that  the  lone  player  is  weak  in  tramps,  lead  them 
50  as  to  weaken  him  still  more. 

If  the  lone  player  is  bare  of  any  suit,  the  opponent  should  lead  it 
so  as  to  draw  his  trumps,  and  retain  their  own. 

It  is  usual  to  answer  a  partner's  lead ;  also,  when  the  partner  is 
third  hand,  to  lead  a  suit  in  which  he  renounces. 

If  each  of  the  partners  has  a  strong  suit,  in  which  the  other  re- 
nounces, and  either  of  them  has  the  lead,  they  can  lead  into  one  an- 
other's hands,  fattening  their  tricks,  while  the  lone  player  is  sand- 
wiched in  between  them,  and  loses  every  trick  in  which  he  can  fol- 
low suit.     This  is  a  dangerous  position  for  a  lone  player. 

Early  in  the  game,  an  opponent  should  lead  from  a  short  suit, 
there  being  less  chance  of  it  being  trumped  by  the  lone  player. 

In  playing  Grand,  if  the  lone  player  leads  a  Matadore  and  one  of 
the  opponents  has  theyffj/  and  either  the  third  or  fourth  Matadore, 
the  opponent,  if  he  has  a  strong  suit,  should  not  play  his  highest 
Matadore,  but  reserve  it  to  regain  the  lead,  and  bring  in  his  own 
long  suit,  thus  surely  defeating  the  lone  player. 

When  the  Ace  and  Ten  of  a  suit  are  out,  an  opponent  should  not 
lead  in  it  again  unless  his  partner  renounces. 

When  one  of  the  opponents  holds  the  majority  of  trumps,  he 
should  not  lead  trumps,  but  reserve  them. 

If  the  lone  player  at  the  start  does  not  lead  trumps,  or  leads  them 
and  fails  to  follow  up  his  trump  lead,  the  opponent  in  second  hand 
should  trump  if  he  can. 

When  the  lone  player  has  failed  to  lead  out  the  trumps,  and  an 
opponent,  on  his  first  lead,  also  refrains  from  doing  so,  his  partner, 
when  he  gets  the  lead,  should  follow  his  example,  and  avoid  leading 
trumps,  unless  very  strong  in  them. 

When  an  opponent's  first  lead,  as  eldest  hand,  is  an  Ace,  and  his 
partner,  third  hand,  cannot  ioWoY?  sviil,  the  partner  should  fatten 
from  his  shortest  suit,  rather  t\vaiv  vje?!i^ex^^^xKca«R.^Mi^<3tw^, 
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i  an  opponent  leads  an  Ace,  and  his  partner,  third  hand,  has  the 
I  and  King,  he  should  fatten  with  the  Ten. 

Examples  of  Play. 

'.n  order  to  condense  the  elucidation  of  examples, 

A  represents  the  lone  player, 

B  his  first  opponent, 

C  his  second  opponent. 
Supposing  the  player  (A)  has  these  cards  in  his  hand : 


iMi 


><^M^' 


B's  hand  is  as  follows 


ys  hand  consists  of : 


n  the  Skat  are : 


® 

0    0 

00 
0     0 
0^0 
0     0 

4% 

\^m 

s?    ^ 

^     ^ 

^     9? 

^    <;? 

9 

9 

^^<? 

9?     9 

9?     9 

9?     ^ 

^     ^ 

S?     ^ 

m 

0 

m 

0    0 
0     0 

28o 
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A*s  hand,  it  will  be  seen,  contains  no  Spades  nor  Diamonds,  bat 
has  the  two  highest  trumps  (Matadores)  and  the  command  in  Clubs. 

At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that  he  certainly  should  make  Clabs 
trumps.  If  the  game  depended  on  tricks,  all  would  be  safe ;  bat  as 
his  entire  hand  contains  only  thirty-two  points,  the  issue  is  very 
doubtful. 

The  correct  thing  would  be  to  make  a  Heart  Solo.  In  this  case 
the  best  of  his  Club  suit  would  count,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  cap- 
ture, with  his  small  trumps,  very  high  pay  cards  in  Spades  and  Dia- 
monds. Thus  he  would  surely  secure  the  four  Knaves  =  8 ;  Ace  of 
Clubs  =  II ;  Ace  and  Ten  of  Spades  with  his  Queen  of  Hearts  =:  24; 
and  Ace  and  Ten  of  Diamonds  =  21 ;  together,  64  points. 

A,  however,  is  tempted  by  the  apparent  force  of  his  hand,  and 
plays  a  Club  Solo — and  loses.     Thus  : 


B,  eldest  hand,  leads  Ace  of  Diamonds 
C  plays  Eight  of  Diamonds 
A  trumps  with  Queen  of  Clubs 

A  leads  Queen  of  Hearts 
B  plays  Ace  of  Hearts 
C     "      Ace  of  Spades 

B  leads  Ten  of  Hearts 
C  plays  Ten  of  Spades 
A     •*      Eight  of  Hearts 

B  leads  King  of  Hearts 
C  plays  Ten  of  Diamonds 
A     **      Seven  of  Hearts 


=  14 


B  leads  King  of  Diamonds 
C  plays  Nine  of  Diamonds 
A     "      Ten  of  Clubs 

A  leads  Knave  of  Clubs 
B  plays  Eight  of  Clubs 
C     *•      Nine  of  Clubs 

A  leads  Knave  of  Spades 
B  plays  Knave  of  Diamonds 
C     **      Seven  of  Spades 

A  leads  King  of  Clubs 
B  plays  Knave  ol  Heart?* 
C     **      KingoiSvaAe* 


B's  trick  =  25 


B's  trick  =  20 


B's  trick  =  14 


A's  trick  =  14 


A's  trick  =  2 


A's  trick  =  4 


B's  trick  =  lO 
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"will  be  seen  that  B  and  C  have  already  secured  69  points,  and 

mainly  by  C's  judicious  and  paying  discard. 
.XAMPLE  of  Grand  without  Matadores  : 

Q  case  a  player's  hand  contains  the  highest  and  two  other  Mata- 
es,  combined  with  a  long  suit,  a  Grand  is  easy  to  win ;  but  it  re- 
res  exceptional  circumstances  to  win  a  Grand  without  four  Mata- 
es. 
supposing  A,  the  player,  has : 


♦ 

♦a* 

<5>    9? 

This  looks  very  like  a  winning  Grand,  and  it  seems  almost  impos- 
ble  to  fail  in  securing  at  least  61  points. 
Suppose  B's  hand  is : 


V 

*   4- 

^^^ 
9 

^^^ 

9 
9     9 

00 

0    0 
0    0 

and  C  has : 


^'s  and  C^s  hands  happen  to  be  so  constituted  \)aaX.  K.  caxiwoN.  ^ 
»^/e  trick,  and  loses  a  Schwarz. 
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Thus : — ^A  leads  Clubs,  trumped  by  C. 
C     '*      Spades,  trumped  by  B. 
B     ' '      Clubs,  trumped  by  C. 
C     "      Spades,  trumped  by  B. 
B     **      his  three  remaining  Clubs,  to  which 
C  discards  his  Hearts. 
B  leads  Diamonds  taken  by  C. 
C  leads  his  three  remaining  Spades,  and  A  gets  not 
a  single  trick. 

Example  of  a  seemingly  invincible  Club-Solo  Schwarz : 
Suppose  the  lone  player's  hand  is  : 


This  would  appear  an  absolutely  invincible  Club-Solo  Schwarz. 
If  A,  the  player,  has  the  lead,  it  would  be  so ;  but  supposing  his  op- 
ponent C  has  the  lead,  and  he  and  B  (the  other  opponent)  have  suit- 
able cards. 

C  leads  Ten  of  Spades 

A  plays  Ace  of  Spades  ^  =  32 

B  trumps  with  Ace  of  Clubs 

B  leads  Ten  of  Hearts 
A  plays  Ace  of  Hearts 
C  trumps  with  Ten  of  Clubs 


}- 


Thus  in  two  tricks  the  opponents  can  roll  up  63  points  to  A's  com- 
plete discomfiture. 

LAWS   OF   SKAT. 
Cutting  and  Dealing. 

I.  To  determine  the  order  in  which  the  players  are  to  sit,  each 

draws  a  card  from  a  pack  spread  out  face  downwards  upon  the  table. 

Tlie  player  drawing  the  lowest  card  has  the  first  choice  of  seats,  and 

75  the  dealer.     The  drawer  of  the  next  \v\^ex  c?ecd  \»k^^  \\vs  seat  to 

tAe  left  of  the  dealer ;  the  drawer  oi  \.\ie  i^exx  \\\^^x  ^ax^^ws  xw^-iX^ 
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to  the  left  of  the  second  player  already  seated,  and  so  on  until  all 
are  seated.     Ties  draw  over  again. 

2.  The  cards  are  shuffled  by  the  dealer,  and  cut  by  the  next  player 
on  his  right  hand. 

If  two  packs  are  used,  while  one  pack  is  being  dealt  the  other  is 
shuffled  by  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  eldest  hand,  and  placed  in 
readiness  on  the  eldest  hand's  left. 

3.  When  three  only  are  playing,  the  dealer  deals  five  cards  to  each 
in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  eldest  hand ;  he  then  lays  the  next 
two  cards  face  downwards  on  the  center  of  the  table,  which  consti- 
tute the  Skat ;  finally  he  deals  five  cards  more  to  each  as  before. 

When  four  or  five  players  are  in  the  game,  the  dealer  deals  to  the 

eldest  and  two  succeeding  players  only,  leaving  himself  (and  the  fifth 

player,  if  any)  out  entirely. 

[The  cards  may  be  dealt  by  three,  four,  and  three  at  a  time;  or  two  at  a  time: 
t)ut  whichever  way  is  adopted  must  be  adhered  to.  The  Skat  must  be  laid  out 
between  the  rounds ;  it  cannot  consist  of  either  the  top  or  bottom  cards  of  the 
pack.] 

4.  If  the  dealer  exposes  a  card  while  dealing,  the  player  to  whom 
the  card  belongs  can  either  accept  it  or  order  the  dealer  to  deal 
again. 

5.  After  the  first  deal,  the  deal  passes  in  rotation  to  the  left. 

6.  If  the  dealer  gives  to  either  player  too  few  or  too  many  cards, 
and  it  be  detected  before  a  card  has  been  led,  there  must  be  a  fresh 
deal,  and  the  dealer  must  pay  a  penalty  of  five  points  to  each  of  the 
other  players.  The  cards  are  then  again  shuffied  and  cut,  and  the 
dealer  deals  again. 

If,  however,  the  pack  be  imperfect ;  or  one  or  more  cards  are  faced 
in  the  pack ;  or  either  of  the  players  touch  their  cards  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  dealer — the  dealer  deals  again  without  penalty. 

7.  If  it  is  found,  after  play  has  commenced,  that  the  lone  player 
has  not  the  correct  number  of  cards,  he  loses  the  game. 

If,  after  play  has  commenced,  it  is  discovered  that  either  of  the 

opposing  players  has  an  incorrect  number  of  cards,  his  side  loses  the 

game. 

[Before  any  player  raises  his  hand,  he  must  count  the  cards  dealt  to  him,  still 
face  downwards,  to  determine  whether  he  has  ten  cards,  and  thus  avoid  any  subse- 
quent penalty.] 

8.  If  a  misdeal  is  not  discovered  until  after  the  lone  player  has 
ivon  a  Schneider,  the  Schneider  holds  good. 

If,  however,  the  opponents  have  won  a  Schneidet,  ^aiik  \}wt  \aw^ 
flayer  has  correct  cards,  they  can  only  win  a  plaiiv  g^axxv^  ol  b\  ^ovoX'i, 
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9.  If  the  lone  player  and  one  or  both  of  his  opponents  have  both 
incorrect  cards,  the  game  is  void,  and  the  deal  passes. 

10.  Any  player  dealing  out  of  turn  may  be  stopped  before  the 
deal  is  completed. 

If  the  deal  has  been  completed  and  play  commenced,  the  deal 
stands  good ;  and  the  next  deal  passes  to  the  player  on  his  left  in 
regular  routine. 

Bidding  and  Announcing. 

11.  The  eldest  hand  retains  the  right  to  play  alone,  until  overbid 
by  one  or  other  of  the  players. 

The  rank  of  a  bid  is  decided  by  its  value,  and  in  cases  of  bids  of 

equal  value  the  elder  hand  takes  the  preference. 

[The  rank  of  bids  of  equal  value  is  sometimes  decided  by  the  precedence  in  rank 
of  the  suits  in  which  the  bids  are  made.     See  Boston  de  Fontainebleau.] 

12.  A  successful  bidder  must  play  his  bid,  or  a  higher  one.  He 
cannot  play  in  any  lower  bid  than  the  one  accepted. 

Leading  and  Playing  out  of  Turn. 

13.  If  a  player  leads  out  of  his  turn,  and  it  is  discovered  hefm 

the  trick  has  been  turned,  each  player  must  withdraw  his  card. 

[This  seems  like  offering  a  premium  for  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  opponent 
players.  It  would  seem  preferable  to  adopt  the  laws  of  Boston  which  apply  to 
this  event     See  Laws  of  Boston  15  to  19.] 

14.  If  an  incorrect  lead  is  not  discovered  until  after  the  trick  has 

been  turned,  the  lead  and  play  must  stand  good. 

[There  appears  to  be  no  specific  law  in  Skat  in  reference  Xjq  playing  omX.  of  turn, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  the  laws  of  Boston  also  in  this  particular.  Stt 
Laws  of  Boston  20  to  23.] 

Exposed  Cards. 

15.  If  any  card  be  exposed  by  either  of  the  opponents,  the  offender 

must  pay  to  the  lone  player  a  penalty  of  five  points,  not  only  for 

himself,  but  also  for  each  and  all  of  his  partners ;  and  the  game  may 

be  played  to  its  conclusion,  or  a  new  deal  be  demanded  by  the  lone 

player,  at  his  option. 

[If  a  card  be  exposed  by  the  lone  player,  no  penalty  is  exacted,  as  it  is  evident 
that  he  himself  is  the  only  party  who  can  be  injured  by  so  doing.] 

Revoking. 

16.  When  a  player,  holding  one  of  more  cards  of  the  suit  led, 
plays  a  card  of  a  different  suit,  \ve  makes  2.  tcvc^sa. 

//.  //  a  revoke  be  discovered  \)eiote  th^  XxVcNs.  *m^\aecv\\.  qk.c«sx^ 
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\as  been  turned,  or  a  card  led  for  the  next  trick,  the  error  can  be 

rectified ;  otherwise  the  revoke  is  established. 

[As  this  opens  the  way  for  an  opponent  to  convey  information  to  his  partner,  it 
^HTOuld  be  advisable  to  treat  it  as  an  exposed  card.     See  Law  15.] 

18.  If  the  lone  player  makes  a  revoke,  he  loses  the  game  and  must 
pay  the  price  of  the  game  to  each  of  his  opponents,  silent  partners 
(if  any)  included. 

19.  If  either  of  the  opposing  players  revokes,  his  side  loses  the 
game,  and  he  must  pay  to  the  lone  player  the  price  of  the  game,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  his  partner,  and  silent  partners  '(if  any) 
included. 

Miscellaneous. 

20.  Any  player  has  the  right  to  inspect  the  trick  last  turned,  and 
no  other. 

2L  If  any  player  who  is  not  entitled  to  them  takes  up  one  or  both 
of  the  Skat  cards,  he  (or  his  side)  loses  the  game.  This  applies  also 
to  silent  players  (if  any). 

22.  If  either  or  both  of  the  Skat  cards  are  improperly  lifted  before 
the  play  commences,  the  offender  pays  ten  points  to  the  lone  player, 
who  can  continue  the  play  or  order  a  new  deal  at  his  option ;  in  such 
case  the  dealer  deals  anew. 

23.  When  the  lone  player,  after  the  first  trick  has  been  turned, 
and  before  another  lead  has  been  made,  sees  that  his  game  is  hope- 
less, and  may  possibly  result  in  a  Schneider  or  Schwarz,  he  can 
throw  down  his  cards  and  pay  for  the  game,  and  thus  secure  himself 
against  greater  loss. 

24.  Either  side,  having  passed  61  (the  game  point),  can  insist  on 
the  hands  being  played  out,  so  as  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  win- 
ning a  Schneider  or  Schwarz.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in 
case  of  91  points  (a  Schneider  announced')  having  been  made. 

25.  During  the  play  no  remarks  are  permissible,  either  by  active 
or  silent  players,  under  penalty  of  the  payment  of  ten  points  by  the 
offender  to  the  lone  player.  The  only  exception  is  when  Revolu- 
tion (Grand  Null  Ouvert)  is  played,  in  which  consultation  between 
partners  is  one  of  the  features  of  that  game. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  founded  on  Mr.  A.  Hertef eld's  work 
on  the  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Skat ". 
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SOLO. 

Solo  is  played  by  three  or  four  (usaally  four)  persons,  with  a  En- 
chre  pack  of  thirty-two  cards.  Five  players  may  engage  in  it,  but 
the  number  of  the  cards  must  then  be  increased  to  forty,  by  adding 
the  Five  and  Six  of  each  suit.  The  game  as  described  here  is  for 
four  players. 

Dealing. 

The  deal  is  decided  by  one  of  the  players  dealing  the  cards,  one  at 
a  time,  face  upwards ;  the  player  to  whom  the  first  Club  falls  is 
dealer. 

The  dealer  shuffles  the  cards,  and  after  the  player  to  his  right  has 
cut,  he  deals  to  each  player  eight  cards,  by  three  and  two  and  three 
at  a  time.  The  deal,  after  the  first  round,  passes  to  the  left  in  rota- 
tion. 

The  Pool. 

Before  the  cards  are  dealt  the  dealer  puts  a  stake  into  the  pooL 

The  amount  of  the  stake  is  agreed  upon  before  commencing  to 
play,  and  is  usually  two  or  four  chips  or  counters.  The  pool  is  in- 
creased by  the  forfeits  (or  B^te)  which  occur  in  the  game. 

A  B6te  can  never  exceed  sixteen  chips ;  and  when  the  pool  con- 
tains sixteen  it  is  called  a  Stamm. 

A  Stamm  properly  consists  of  sixteen  chips ;  and  if  the  pool  con- 
tain sixteen  or  more^  a  B^te  paid  to,  or  a  Stamm  drawn  from,  the 
pool  would  then  be  sixteen.  If,  however,  the  pool  contain  less  than 
sixteen — six,  ten,  or  twelve,  for  instance — ^the  B6te  paid,  or  the 
Stamm  drawn,  would  then  consist  of  only  six,  ten,  or  twelve,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Rank  of  the  Cards. 

The  Queen  of  Clubs  is  called  Spadilla,  and  is  always  the  best 
trump.  The  Queen  of  Spades  is  called  Basta,  and  is  always  the 
third  trump.  The  Seven  of  the  trump  suit  (whatever  it  may  be)  is 
called  Manilla,  and  ranks  second,  or  next  below  Spadilla.  These 
three  cards  are  natural  Matadores.  When  Clubs  or  Spades  are 
trumps,  they  are  termed  short  suits,  as  they  contain  nine  trumps ; 
when  Hearts  or  Diamonds  are  iTvimpi,  l\ie>j  «x^  \aii^voaXs»,\ifcRasasfc 
tAey  contain  ten  trumps,  as  follovrs  *. 
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CLUBS  OR 

SPADES. 

HEARTS  OR  I 

>IAMONDS 

Spadilla, 

Knave, 

Spadilla, 

Queen, 

Manilla, 

Ten, 

Manilla, 

Knave, 

Basta, 

Nine, 

Basta, 

Ten, 

Ace, 

Eight 

Ace, 

Nine, 

King, 

King, 

Eight 

Rank 

OF 

Bids. 

One  of  the  suits  is  selected,  which  is  termed  couleur,  and  bids  in 
that  suit  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  in  either  of  the  other  three  suits 
(free  suits).  Couleur  is  generally  Clubs ;  or,  after  the  first  game, 
that  suit  in  which  the  first  game  was  won.  The  rank  and  value  of 
the  bids  are  as  follows : 


Simple  game,  in  suit, 

a  chips. 

"         *'      in  couleur,    . 

4    " 

Fofcde  Partout,  in  suit, 

4     " 

"           "         in  couleur. 

8    " 

Solo  in  suit,             .           .           .           . 

4    " 

*'    in  couleur,       .           .           .           . 

8    " 

Tout,  in  suit,           .           .           .           . 

16    " 

"     in  couleur,     .           .           .           . 

32    •• 

Forc^e  Partout  outranks  a  Simple ;  Solo  outbids  Forc^e  Partout,  and 
Tout  supersedes  any  Solo. 

FoRC^E  Simple. — ^When  all  have  passed,  the  holder  of  Spadilla 
is  forced  to  call  for  an  Ace,  and  play  with  his  friend  against  the  other 
two  players.  The  holder  of  the  called  Ace  then  names  the  trump, 
but  not  the  suit  of  the  called  Ace.  Forc^e  Simple  is  not  a  bid ;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  any  bid,  a  compulsory  play  of  at  least  a  Simple 
Game,  with  corresponding  payments. 

Matadores  or  Honors. 

Higher  Matadores. — Spadilla,  Manilla,  and  Basta  are  called 
higher  Matadores,  When  they  all  three  are  in  a  player's  hand  (or 
in  the  hands  of  himself  and  friend),  they  count  one  chip  for  the  three 
in  the  payment  of  the  game. 

Lower  Matadores. — ^When  all  three  of  the  higher  Matadores 
are  held  by  either  side,  all  trump  cards  that  are  also  held  in  uninter- 
rupted succession  from  Ace  downwards,  are  also  counted  as  Mata- 
dores. Each  lower  Matadore  counts  one  chip  in  payment  of  the 
game. 

Reservation,  or  Reneging  {see  note  to  Law  12),  is  allowed  when 
a  trump  or  lower  Matadore  is  led ;  in  that  case  a.  \v\^^x  '^^•a.^iRst^ 
unguarded  may  be  reserved  without  penalty  iot  a  reNoVa.    '^^'^'aX^.- 
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dore  need  be  played  to  a  lead  of  trumps,  even  if  a  higher  Matadore 
has  been  played,  unless  the  higher  Matadore  has  been  led.  A  higher 
Matadore,  when  led,  forces  a  lower  Matadore  unguarded;  a  lower 
Matadore  or  any  trump  card  led  does  not  force  a  higher  Matadore. 
Sometimes  Solo  is  played  without  the  element  of  reservation  being 
introduced.     i^See  Reneging,  Spoil-Five.) 

Object  of  the  Game. 

The  primary  object  in  the  game  is  for  a  player  (if  his  cards  will 
permit)  to  get  the  privilege  of  naming  the  trump,  and  playing  either 
alone  against  the  other  three,  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend 
against  the  remaining  two  players.  This  privilege  is  accorded  to  a 
bidder  or  announcer  of  the  highest  play.  A  successful  bidder  must 
take  five  tricks  in  order  to  win  from  the  opponents  the  value  of  his 
bid ;  if  he  fail  to  take  five  tricks,  he  must  pay  the  same  price  to  eadi 
of  the  opponents. 

Description  and  Payment  of  the  Bids. 

Simple  Game. — A  Simple  Game  is  when  the  bidder,  unwilling 
to  play  a  Solo,  names  the  trump  suit  and  calls  for  an  Ace;  the 
holder  of  the  called  Ace  then  acts  as  his  partner  or  friend.  Until 
the  called  Ace  falls  in  play,  it  is  not  necessarily  known  who  the 
friend  really  is ;  but  he,  acting  on  his  own  knowledge,  is  bound  to 
assist  the  bidder  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  payment  for  a  Simple  Game  in  suit  is  two  chips ;  or  if  in 
couleuTf  four  chips.  If  the  bidder  and  friend  win  five  tricks,  each 
receives  the  value  of  the  game  (including  the  price  of  the  Matadores, 
if  any)  from,  or,  if  they  lose,  each  pays  the  same  to,  his  left-hand 
neighbor. 

If  the  bidder  calls  for  an  Ace  which  is  in  his  own  hand,  his  Game 
is  the  same  as  a  Solo,  and  he  settles  alone  the  payments  for  a  Solo 
with  the  other  three. 

If  the  bidder  holds  all  four  Aces,  and  is  not  willing  to  play  a  Solo, 
he  can  call  for  a  King  instead  of  an  Ace. 

Forc^e  Partout. — ^The  holder  of  Spadilla  and  Basta  must  al- 
ways announce  it,  unless  a  higher  bid  has  already  been  made  by  him- 
self or  a  previous  bidder.  It  may  be  played  as  a  Solo  or  with  a 
called  Ace.  The  holder  of  the  called  Ace  then  names  a  trump,  but 
not  in  the  suit  of  the  called  Ace. 

Solo, — A  Solo  is  when  the  bidder  undeilakt^Xo  \,«}».^^>j^\fv^^&&^av- 
ai'ded.     He  names  the  trump,  and  plays  alone  a^^taixv^x  \Jcwe  ci*Ccv«  ^x^fc» 
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The  payment  of  a  Solo  in  suit  is  four  chips;  in  couleur,  eight 
aips.  The  bidder  alone  receives  payment  for  the  game  (and  Mata- 
ores,  if  any)  from  the  other  three.  If  he  lose,  he  pays  each  the 
ame  amount. 

If  the  Solo  be  in  couleuTy  and  he  wins  it,  he  also  draws  a  Stamm 
rem  the  pool.  {See  The  Pool.)  If  he  lose  the  game,  he  puts  a 
i^te  into  the  pool,  in  addition  to  the  regular  payments. 

A  Tout  is  when  the  bidder  proposes  to  take  all  the  tricks,  either 
>laying  Solo  or  with  a  called  Ace.  The  payment  for  a  Tout  is  six- 
:een  chips,  if  in  suit,  or  thirty-two  chips,  if  in  cauleur. 

In  some  places,  the  winner  of  a  Solo-Tout,  in  couleur,  draws  a 
Stamm  from  the  pool ;  or,  if  he  loses,  he  pays  a  B6te  into  the  pool. 
(^«The  Pool.) 

If  in  the  course  of  playing  a  Solo,  or  a  Simple,  the  player  (alone, 
or  with  his  friend,  as  the  case  may  be),  having  succeeded  in  taking 
the  first  five  tricks,  and  believing  it  possible  to  make  all  the  eight, 
should  lead  his  sixth  card,  this  act  signifies  that  he  proposes  incident- 
ally to  play  for  Tout.  By  doing  this  he  forfeits  his  right  to  any  pay- 
ment to  which  the  winning  of  the  five  tricks  would  have  entitled 
him.  If  he  succeeds,  he  wins  double  the  value  of  the  game,  if  in 
-«//,  or  four  times  the  value  if  in  couleur,  from  each  of  the  others, 
and  also  the  price  of  the  Matadores,  if  any. 

If  he  fails  to  take  all  the  tricks,  he  (and  his  partner,  if  any)  must 
pay  in  the  same  proportion. 

If  no  bid  be  made,  the  holder  of  Spadilla  is  obliged  to  assume  the 
play.     {See  Forc^e  Simple,  page  287.) 

Method  of  Bidding. 

After  the  hands  are  dealt,  the  eldest  hand  has  the  first  say.  If  his 
liand  is  not  good,  he  can  pass,  and  the  next  player  can  do  the  same, 
ind  so  on.  If,  however,  the  eldest  hand  considers  his  cards  good 
inough  (at  any  rate  with  the  assistance  of  an  Ace)  to  make  five 
ricks,  he  says,  "  I  ask."  The  next  player  can  outbid  him  or  pass, 
he  other  two  players  having  the  opportunity  in  turn  to  bid  higher 
>r  pass.  The  highest  bidder  then  plays  alone  against  the  other 
hree,  or,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  against  the  other  two,  as 
he  case  may  be ;  in  either  case,  the  bidder  names  the  trump.  If  the 
ailed  Ace  be  in  the  caller's  own  hand,  the  game  then  ranks  in  value 
s  a  Solo.  If  the  caller  holds  all  four  Aces,  and  will  not  play  Solo, 
e  can  call  for  a  King  in  the  same  manner  as  lot  axv  kc^. 
//  all  pass,  then  the  player  who  holds  Spa.d\\\«.  Vs  «ycK^€^^^  "^.^ 
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play  a  Forc^c  Simple ;  that  is,  to  call  for  an  Ace,  the  holder  of  which 
becomes  his  partner  or  friend.     {See  Forc^e  Simple,  page  287.) 

The  bidding  is  done  in  this  manner :  Supposing  A  has  a  hand 
good  for  playing  a  Solo  in  Hearts,  he  asks.  B  says,  "Is  it  in 
couleur?"  A  answers,  "Yes."  B  says,  **  Is  it  Solo?"  A 
answers,  **  Yes."  B  again  asks,  "Is  it  Solo  in  couleur?"^^  A  re- 
plies, **  No,"  and  therefore  passes.  B  then  has  the  say,  and  unless 
either  C  or  D  can  bid  a  Tout,  B  must  play  Solo  in  couleur,  A  player 
is  compelled  to  play  at  least  the  game  he  bids;  he  may  possibly 
play  higher  game,  but  he  cannot  play  a  lower  game  than  he  bids. 

Playing  the  Hand. 

After  the  bidding  has  been  concluded,  the  eldest  hand  leads  any 
card  he  chooses.  The  next  player  to  his  left  plays  a  card  to  it,  and 
so  on  in  rotation  until  each  player  has  played  a  card  to  the  lead. 
The  four  cards  thus  played  constitute  a  trick.  The  highest  card  of 
the  suit  led  wins  the  trick.  Trumps  win  other  suits.  Suit  must  be 
followed,  except  with  special  cards.  {See  Matadores.)  If  suit  can- 
not be  followed,  trumping  is  optional.  The  winner  of  the  trick  leads 
to  the  next,  and  so  om 

LAWS  OF  SOLO. 

1.  The  deal  is  determined  by  one  of  the  players  delivering  a  card 
face  upwards  to  each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  to  his  left ;  the 
player  to  whom  the  first  Club  falls  is  dealer. 

2.  After  the  dealer  has  shuffled  the  cards,  and  the  pack  has  been 
cut  by  the  player  to  his  right,  he  delivers  to  each  player  in  rotation, 
commencing  with  the  player  to  his  left,  eight  cards,  by  three  and  two 
and  three  at  a  time.  After  the  first  hand  has  been  played,  the  deal 
passes  in  rotation  to  the  left. 

3.  If  the  dealer  deals  without  having  the  pack  properly  cut ;  or 
if  he  exposes  any  of  the  cards  of  the  other  players ;  or  if  he  gives 
either  player  too  few  or  too  many  cards ;  or  if  a  card  is  faced  in  the 
pack — there  must  be  a  fresh  deal.  The  cards  must  be  re-shuffled 
and  re-cut,  and  the  dealer  must  deal  again. 

4.  A  player  who  has  passed  cannot  afterwards  did  to  play  that 
deal. 

5.  If  a  player  asks,  he  must  play,  unless  he  is  overbid. 

6.  If  all  the  players  pass,  the  holder  of  Spadilla  is  forced  to  call 
for  an  Ace,  and  play  with  his  friend  a^aiivsV  >i\ve  oiCtvex  \.>«c>  ^-a^j^x^. 

/.  If  a  player  pass,  havmg  SpadlWa  and  ^asXa  *m\t^^\v^^,  xix^sss. 
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>olo  or  a  higher  bid  has  already  been  made,  he  must  pay  a  forfeit  oC 
i^te,  and  a  new  deal  ensues.     {See  Forc^e  Partout,  page  288. ) 

8.  If  a  Solo  player  lead  a  card  before  naming  the  trump,  it  is 

^resumed  that  he  means  to  play  in  couleur,  and  he  must  so  play. 

[In  some  circles,  if  a  Solo  player  leads  a  card  before  naming  the  tnmip,  the  next 
^ne  to  his  left  may  name  the  trump  for  him.] 

9.  If  a  player,  having  made  the  first  five  tricks,  leads  his  sixth 
card,  he  is  bound  to  play  for  Tout,  or  all  the  tricks,  with  all  the 
payments  that  Tout  involves.  If  he  makes  all  the  tricks,  he  is  paid 
for  alL     If  he  fails  to  make  all  the  tricks,  he  loses  all. 

10.  If,  when  a  Solo  is  played,  either  of  the  three  opponents  lead 
or  play  a  card  out  of  turn,  or  expose  a  card,  they  all  equally  lose  the 
game.  There  is  no  penalty  for  the  Solo  player,  if  he  commit  any  of 
these  errors.     The  following  are  exposed  cards : — 

I.  Two  or  more  cards  played  at  once. 

11.  Any  card  exposed  in  any  manner  so  as  to  be  seen  by  a  part- 
ner, or  named  by  an  adversary,  no  matter  how  exposed,  whether 
dropped  on  the  table,  thrown  on  the  table,  or  held  above  the  table, 
detached  or  not  detached. 

11.  If  the  game  be  played  with  a  called  Ace,  two  against  two,  and 
aiiy  player  commit  either  of  the  foregoing  errors  enumerated  in  Law 
10,  he  and  his  partner  equally  forfeit  the  game,  the  guilty  player 
alone  playing  a  Bdte  into  the  pool. 

12.  Each  player  must  follow  suit,  if  possible  {but  see  note  to  this 

law)  ;  if  a  suit  is  led,  and  a  player  having  a  card  of  that  suit  should 

play  a  card  of  another  suit  to  it,  and  the  trick  has  been  turned  and 

quitted,  that  constitutes  a  revoke. 

[A  player  is  entitled  to  renege  or  reserve  a  Matadore  when  a  lower  trump  is  led, 
and  also  to  reTuge  a  higher  Matadore  when  a  lower  one  is  led ;  but  a  higher  Mata- 
dore (when  led)  always  forces  the  lower  one,  when  the  latter  is  unguarded.  See 
Matadores  or  Honors,  page  287.] 

13.  If  a  player  revokes  when  not  entitled,  or  reneges  when  not 
entitled,  his  side  forfeits  the  game.     {See  note  to  Law  12.) 

In  all  other  particulars  where  these  laws  do  not  apply,  consult  the 
laws  of  Solo  Whist. 

The  game  of  Solo  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to  master ;  the  in- 
tricacies of  play  which  it  involves  demand  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
and  considerable  practice  to  give  any  assurance  of  success.  An  un- 
usual amount  of  tact  and  close  calculation  will  be  needed  in  deciding 
upon  the  bid  that  the  cards  held  will  justiiy. 


2gi  CAYENNE  WHIST. 

HEART  SOLO. 

This  three-handed  game  differs  from  the  regular  game  for  fonr' 
players  in  certain  points.  All  the  cards  of  the  Diamond  suit  must 
be  discarded,  except  the  Seven ;  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  number 
of  cards  in  the  pack  to  twenty-four,  the  Eight  of  Hearts  is  also  re- 
jected. All  the  suits,  therefore,  contain  nine  trumps,  except  Dia- 
monds, which  has  only  three,  and  is  always  couleur. 

The  only  bids  that  can  be  made  are  in  Solo.  If  all  pass,  the  hands 
must  be  played,  and  the  winner  of  the  last  trick  loses  a  Solo. 


CAYENNE  WHIST* 

For  this  exceedingly  interesting  variation  from  the  ordinary  game 
of  Whist,  sometimes  called  **Manteuffel,^^  two  Whist  packs  of  cards 
are  required. 

Partnerships  may  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  method  of  cutting 
(the  highest  two  playing  against  the  lowest  two).  The  lowest  cut 
has  the  choice  of  seats  and  cards,  and  is  also  entitled  to  the  deal. 

The  Deal. 

After  the  cards  have  been  properly  shuffled  and  cut,  the  dealer 
will  give  at  first  six  cards  to  each  player,  beginning  at  the  left,  and 
then  seven  each,  completing  the  pack. 

Determination  of  Cayenne. 

While  the  dealer  is  distributing  the  cards,  his  partner  will  shuffle 
the  other  pack  and  pass  them  to  the  right  to  be  cut.  The  card  which 
is  turned  up  is  called  **  Cayenne  ". 

Declaring  the  Trump. 

The  dealer  now  examines  his  hand,  and  may  determine  the  trump. 
The  Ten  spots  are  honors,  as  also  the  Aces,  Queens,  Kings,  and 
Knaves ;  and  therefore  honors  cannot  be  divided,  as  at  least  three 
jnust  fall  on  one  side. 

Three  honors  count  2,  four  honors  count  4,  and  five  honors  count 
6,  by  honors. 

*From  Dick's  " New  Card  Games".    15ev#  >IotV.  TivcV ^Tv\x^«niA. 
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The  matter  of  honors  being  an  important  one,  the  dealer  in  his 
clioice  of  trump  suit  will  carefully  consider  the  face  cards  and  Ten 
spots  that  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

If  he  elects  to  play  in  *'  Cayenne  " — that  is,  the  suit  that  has  been 
turned  up  from  the  other  pack — then  his  side  make  or  lose  four 
times  the  number  of  tricks  and  honovs  combined.  As,  for  instance, 
3  by  tricks  and  4  by  honors  is  6  x  4  =  24. 

If  he  elect  to  play  in  "  second  color" — ^which  is  next  in  suit — 
liis  side  make  or  lose  three  times,  or  (as  above)  eighteen. 

If  he  play  in  "  third  color  ",  his  side  make  or  lose  two  times,  or 
^as  above)  twelve. 

And  if  in  "  fourth  color  ",  then  once  only,  or  six. 
With  a  red  Cayenne  Clubs  are  third  color  and  Spades  fourth. 
With  a  black  Cayenne  Hearts   are  third  color,  and  Diamonds 
fourth. 

Grande. — If  the  dealer  finds  his  hand  strong  in  leading  cards  of 
various  suits,  he  may  order  the  Cayenne  card  to  be  turned  down 
and  play  **  en  Grande  " — or  strict  Whist  without  trumps. 

In  this  case,  as  there  are  no  honors,  his  side  make  or  lose  eight 
times  the  number  of  tricks  over  six — ^as  4  by  tricks  would  be  4  x  8 

=  32. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  latitude,  it  will  often  occur  that  the  dealer 

cannot  confidently  play  in  any  of  the  ways  above  indicated ;  and  it  is 
his  privilege,  whether  from  a  very  poor  hand  or  from  an  antipathy 
against  playing  in  a  low  color  (say  third  or  fourth),  to  leave  the 
choice  to  his  partner ;  in  which  case  it  is  obligatory  upon  the  latter 
to  determine  the  matter. 

The  partner  has  now  the  same  choice  as  before  mentioned,  viz. : 
Cayenne,  second,  third,  or  fourth  colors,  as  trumps,  or  "en  Grande", 
without  trumps.     There  is  still  another  choice  left,  viz. : 

NuLLO. — In  this  case  the  Cayenne  card  is  turned  down  and  the 
game  proceeds  without  honors,  but  with  the  object  of  taking  as  few 
tricks  as  possible.  This  is  directly  opposite  to  playing  en  Grande, 
where  the  object  is  to  take  all  the  tricks  possible. 

In  NuUo  the  side  taking  the  fewest  tricks  win  eight  for  every 
trick  more  than  six  taken  by  their  opponents. 

This  variation  from  the  ordinary  game  is  the  chief  and  interesting 
feature  of  Cayenne  Whist,  and  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  skill.     Of  course  low  cards  are  requisite  and  high 
cards  are  fatal  to  success,  as  the  latter  must  viVa.  \,T\0&s»  ^w:^ss>'5»  \^- 
dJciously  discarded  as  opportunity  occurs. 
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The  dealer  must  bear  in  mind  that  by  leaving  the  making  of 
trumps  to  his  partner  he  exposes  himself  to  the  chance  of  being 
compelled  to  play  in  Nullo ;  and  this  will  inevitably  happen  if  the 
partner  holds  a  poor  hand,  with  low  cards.  If  his  own  \s  a  poor 
one,  he  may  safely  leave  it  to  his  partner ;  but  with  any  considerable 
proportion  of  medium  or  high  cards,  he  should  make  a  careful  choice 
between  exposing  himself  to  this  risk  and  to  playing  in  a  low  color. 

By  watching  the  score  he  will  sometimes  see  that  it  is  good  policy 
to  play  in  a  low  color,  with  the  probability  of  losing  a  few,  rather 
than  be  forced  to  play  Nullo  and  lose  a  good  many.  And  again,  it 
will  often  happen  that  in  a  low  color  enough  can  be  made  to  com- 
plete the  game,  or  at  least  entitle  the  players  to  score. 

It  will  generally  be  understood  that  when  the  dealer  leaves  it  to 
his  partner,  he  cannot  be  averse  to  his  partner's  playing  in  Nullo. 

In   Nullo  the   Ace   is   counted  a  low   card   unless   the  player 

chooses  to  call  it  high.     This  choice  may  be  availed  of  when  the 

player  wants  to  get  the  lead,  and  must  be  announced  before  the  card 

is  covered. 

Playing. 

When  the  trump  is  determined  upon,  the  game  proceeds  as  in  or- 
dinary Whist,  subject  to  all  its  rules  and  conditions. 

The  Score. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  simply  to  the  game  of  seven  points 
up  and  who  count  their  gains  or  losses  by  games,  the  method  of 
scoring  in  Cayenne  Whist  may  at  first  seem  intricate ;  but  a  few 
moments  of  careful  attention  to  the  matter  will  enable  them  to  un- 
derstand it  fully.  In  this,  as  in  English  Short  Whist,  the  gains  and 
losses  are  reckoned  in  points  instead  of  games,  and  the  players  get 
the  benefit  of  every  trick  they  make. 

The  rubber  consists  of  4  games  of  10  points  each,  and  cons^ 
quently  mzy  possibly  be  made  in  a  single  hand. 

40  points  are  4  games, 
36      **       are  3       "        and  6  points. 
24      "       are  2       "        and  4      ** 
Each  game  of  10  points  is  worth  either 

A  single  or  i  scoring  point. 

A  double  or  2       " 

A  treble  ot  :i      "  '*  \ 

or  A  quadruple     ox  t^ 


*»  "-^  ^&\s3\'5!«^\ 
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A  quadruple  when  opponents  have  o  to  their  credit. 
A  treble  when         **  have  i  to  3  inclusive. 

A  double        when        **  have  4  to  6        " 

A  single         when        **  have  7  to  9        ** 


When  either  party  scores  a  game  of  10  (or  more),  whatever  por- 
tion of  a  game  may  be  standing  to  credit  of  opponents  is  canceled. 

The  winner  of  the  n^^^^r  takes  8  extra  joints. 

Example. — A  and  C  on  first  hand  make,  say,  24  points,  or  2 
games  and  4  points.  As  B  and  D  have  nothing  to  credit,  both  these 
games  are  scored  as  quadruples ^  leaving  4  points  to  credit  towards 
another  game. 

B  and  D  on  second  hand  make,  we  will  say  the  same,  24,  or  2 
^;ames  and  4  points.  In  this  case  the  first  game  is  scored  only  as  a 
tiouble,  on  account  of  the  4  points  to  credit  of  A  and  C.  These  are 
91CW  canceled  and  the  second  game  becomes  worth  a  quadruple,  and 
is  scored  as  such — ^leaving  4  points  to  credit. 

The  score  now  stands 

A  and  C        4 — ^4 

B  and  D        2—4  and  4  points  to  credit. 

A  and  C  require,  on  third  hand,  2  games  or  20  points  to  win  the 
rubber.     Let  us  suppose  they  make  16,  or  i  game  and  6  points. 

As  before  seen,  this  game  is  scored  as  a  double,  and  the  four 
points  to  credit  of  B  and  D  are  canceled — ^the  score  now  standing 

A  and  C        4 — ^4 — 2  and  6  points  to  credit. 

B  and  D         2 — \ 

Now  let  us  suppose  B  and  D  make  what  they  require  to  complete 
the  rubber,  viz.,  20  points,  or  2  games.  As  shown  above,  the  first 
game  is  scored  a  double  and  the  second  a  quadruple.     Thus : 

A  and  C        4 — ^4 — 2 

B  and  D        2 — ^4—2 — ^4    and  8  for  the  rubber. 

B  and  D  thus  win  20  less  10,  or  10  scoring  points. 

As  large  counts  may  sometimes  be  made  in  a  single  hand,  so  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  small  counts  are  made,  and  another  example 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  score  under  comparatively  small  counts. 

Say  A  and  C  make  8 ;  then  B  and  D  make  6 ;  neither  party  scores 
yet  because  neither  has  made  10. 

A  and  C  now  make  8  more,  and  have  in  ail  16,  01 10  ^sA  b.    'WJss* 
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10  is  scored  as  a  donble,  the  6  to  credit  of  B  and  D  are  wiped  off, 
and  score  stands 

A  and  C         2 

B  and  D         o  with  6  to  credit  of  A  and  C. 


B  and  D  now  make  9  (not  enongh  to  score).  A  and  C  make  9, 
which  with  the  6  to  their  credit  make  15,  or  10  and  5.  This  10  is 
scored  as  a  single,  and  the  9  of  B  and  D  disappear — score  standing 

A  and  C         2 — i 

B  and  D         o  with  5  to  credit  of  A  and  C. 

A  and  C  now  play  and  win  10.  These  with  the  5  now  to  credit 
of  A  and  C,  make  15,  or  10  and  5.     The  10  is  scored  as  a  quadruple.' 

A  and  C        a — i — ^4 

B  and  D  o       with  5  still  to  credit  of  A  and  C. 

Now  we  suppose  B  and  D  to  win  24,  or  10,  10,  and  4.  B  and  D 
now  score  a  double  for  the  first  10  (the  5  to  credit  of  A  and  C  disap- 
pear) and  a  quadruple  for  the  second  10,  and  the  score  stands 

A  and  C        2 — i — ^4 

B  and  D         2 — ^4       with  4  to  credit  of  B  and  D. 

It  is  now  D's  turn  to  deal,  and  his  side  make,  say,  16,  which  with 
the  4  to  their  credit  make  the  20  or  two  lo's  required  to  complete 
the  game.     These  are  both  scored  a  quadruple,  and  score  stands 

A  and  C         2 — I — ^4 
B  and  D         2 — ^4 — 4 — ^4. 

Adding  8  to  B  and  D's  score  for  the  rubber,  and  deducting  what 
A  and  C  have  made,  we  see  that  the  latter  have  lost  15  points  on  the 
game. 

Neither  party  can  score  from  honors  alone.  These  may  be  counted 
up  to  credit  of  holders,  to  the  extent  of  9,  unless  the  party  winning 
by  tricks  get  10,  and  score  in  consequence.  As,  for  example :  Play- 
ing in  "  Cayenne  '*,  A  and  C  hold  2  by  honors,  while  B  and  D  make 
2  by  tricks.  In  this  case,  each  side  is  credited  with  8.  If  B  and  D 
had  made  3  by  tricks  (or  12),  they  would  have  scored  a  quadruple 
and  A  and  C  would  have  derived  no  benefit  from  their  honors. 

The  winners  of  every  tricky  in  any  hand,  make  a  *  *  Grand  Schlemm  " 
and  earn  6  winning  points,  independent  of  the  regular  score. 

Winning  6  by  cards,  or  every  trick  but  one,  constitutes  a  '*  Petit 
Schlemm,  "  and  earns  4  winning  pomts. 
Jn  all  otAer  particulars  the  game  is  go\eTTied\i^  \)afc\»jN^  <A^\a5^« 
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Napoleon  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons,  but  five  or 
six  make  the  best  game. 

If  six  play,  the  dealer  has  no  hand ;  but  he  pays  or  receives  the 
same  as  the  other  players.  If  five  play,  it  should  be  agreed  before 
sitting  down  whether  the  dealer  is  to  have  a  hand  or  not.  A  pack 
of  fifty-two  cards  is  required,  which  rank  as  at  Whist. 

Dealing. 

The  deal  being  determined,  and  the  pack  shuffled  and  cut,  the 
<lealer  reunites  the  packets,  and  deals  five  cards  to  each  player,  one 
at  a  time. 

Declaring  to  Play. 

The  deal  being  completed,  each  player  in  rotation  looks  at  his 
cards,  and  declares  how  many  tricks  he  will  stand  for,  or  whether  he 
will  pcLss.  If  the  first  player  passes,  the  next  has  a  similar  option. 
As  soon  as  any  player  declares,  the  player  after  him  in  rotation  must 
either  declare  for  more  tricks  than  already  declared,  or  must  pass ; 
and  so  on  all  round. 

The  player  who  makes  the  highest  declaration  becomes  the  stand- 
hand.  If  a  player  declares  Nap^  u  e,,  that  he  plays  for  all  five 
tricks,  he  becomes  the  stand-hand,  as  no  higher  declaration  can  be 
made. 

If  all  pass,  the  first  player  is  obliged  to  stand  for  one  trick. 

Playing. 

The  stand-hand  plays  against  all  the  others.  He  has  the  first 
lead,  and  the  card  he  leads  makes  the  trump  suit.  The  cards  are 
played  one  at  a  time  by  the  players  in  rotation  to  the  left  of  the 
leader,  the  cards  thus  played  to  each  lead  constituting  a  trick. 
The  trick  is  won  by  the  highest  card  of  the  suit  led,  or,  if  trumped, 
«  by  the  highest  trump,  the  cards  ranking  as  at  Whist.  The  winner 
of  the  trick  leads  to  the  next,  and  so  on  until  the  hand  is  played  out, 
or  the  necessary  number  of  tricks  are  made. 

The  cards  played  remain  face  upwards  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
persons  playing  them. 

The  players  must  follow  suit  if  able.     If  unable  to  follow  suit,  a 
player  may  play  any  card  he  pleases. 
No  one  is  obliged  to  head  the  trick,  nor  Xo  txum^. 
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Value  of  the  Tricks. 

Each  trick  stood  for  is  valued  at  a  certain  amonnt,  previously 
agreed  on. 

If  the  stand-hand  succeeds  in  winning  at  least  the  number  of 
tricks  he  stood  for,  he  receives  from  each  of  the  other  players  so 
much  for  each  trick.  Thus,  if  each  trick  is  valued  at  one  connter, 
and  the  stand-hand  declared  "  three  "  and  wins  three  or  more  tricb, 
he  receives  three  counters  from  each  of  the  other  players.  If  he 
fails  to  win  three  tricks,  he  similarly  pays  three  counters  to  each  of 
the  other  players. 

If  four  tricks  are  declared,  and  the  stand-hand  is  successful,  he 
receives  double  the  value  of  four  tricks  from  each  of  the  other  players. 
If  unsuccessful,  he  only  pays  the  single  value  of  four  tricks  all  round. 

If  Nap  is  declared,  and  the  stand-hand  succeeds  in  winning  all  five 
tricks,  he  receives  triple  the  value  of  five  tricks  from  each  of  the 
other  players.  If  he  fails,  he  only  pays  the  single  value  of  five 
tricks  all  round. 

Variations  in  the  Mode  of  Playing. 

Value  of  the  Tricks. — Sometimes  four  tricks  only  receive 
single,  and  Nap  only  double.  The  payment  of  a  double  stake  for 
tour  tricks  won  is  preferable,  as  it  induces  declarations  of  four. 

MisfeRE. — Some  players  introduce  a  declaration  of  Miskre  or  no 
trick,  Mis^re  ranks  between  declarations  of  three  and  four.  If  a 
player  declaring  Mis^re  takes  no  trick,  he  receives  a  stake  of  three 
all  round ;  if  he  wins  a  trick,  he  pays  six  all  round. 

Jam. — If  the  game  is  played  with  Jam,  the  dealer  puts  in  the 
pool  a  stake  previously  agreed  on ;  and  so  on  for  each  subsequent 
dealer.  A  declaration  of  four  tricks  with  Jam  takes  precedence  of 
four  without  Jam.  If  the  stand-hand  declares  ''four  with  Jam" 
and  succeeds  in  winning  four  tricks,  he  takes  the  Jam  from  the  pool, 
in  addition  to  what  he  receives  all  round.  If  he  fails,  he  puts  in  the 
pool  the  amount  it  already  contains,  in  addition  to  what  he  pays  all  \ 
round.  If  there  is  any  Jam  in  the  pool  when  the  play  ceases,  the 
pool  is  divided. 

Sir  Garnet  consists  of  an  excess  hand  of  five  cards,  dealt  in  the 
usual  way,  and  left  on  the  table.     Until  this  extra  hand  is  appropri- 
ated, each  player,  when  it  is  his  turn  to  call,  has  the  privilege  of 
taking  it  up  and  combining  it  witYv  \vvs  ov»w  \v^xA.    "^xoivsv  S^css.  vecv 
Qards  thas  in  his  possession  \ie  mxxst.  te^tcX.  ^Nt,  ^\v\Ocv.  >a&  nJk^^-^^ 
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sway  face  downwards,  and  on  the  remaining  five  he  is  bound  to  de- 
clare Napoleon.    The  stakes  are  the  same  as  on  an  ordinary  Nap  call. 

LAWS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Cutting,  Shuffling,  and  Dealing. 

I.  The  players,  having  taken  their  seats,  cut  for  deal.     The  low- 
est deals.     In  cutting  for  deal  Ace  is  lowest, 
p  2.  Each  player  has  a  right  to  shufHe.     The  dealer  has  the  right  of 

shuffling  last. 

3.  The  cards  must  not  be  shuffled  below  the  table,  nor  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  expose  the  faces  of  the  cards. 

4.  The  player  to  the  dealer's  right  cuts  the  cards.  At  least  a 
trick  must  be  cut,  and  at  least  a  trick  left  in  the  lower  packet. 

5.  If  a  card  is  exposed  in  cutting,  or  in  reuniting  the  cut  packets, 
or  if  there  is  any  confusion  of  the  cards,  the  pack  must  be  re-shuffled 

^  and  cut  again. 

6.  The  dealer  must  deliver  the  cards  face  downwards,  by  one  at  a 
time,  to  each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  to  his  left.  If  the  dealer 
has  no  hand,  he  does  not  deal  to  himself. 

7.  If  it  is  discovered  before  the  deal  is  completed  that  a  card  is 
faced  in  the  pack,  there  must  be  a  fresh  d^al. 

8.  If  the  dealer  deals  {a)  without  having  the  pack  cut;  or  {b) 
shuffles  the  pack  after  it  has  been  cut  with  his  consent ;  or  (c)  deals 
out  of  order,  e.  g.,  misses  a  hand  or  gives  too  many  or  too  few  cards 
to  any  player  (even  though  the  hand  has  been  partly  played  out  when 

^^  the  error  is  discovered),  or  deals  two  cards  together  and  then  deals  a 
third  without  rectifying  his  error ;  or  (d)  exposes  a  card  in  dealing ; 

\  or  (e)  deals  too  many  cards — ^he  is  liable  to  no  penalty.  There  is 
no  misdeal.     The  dealer  deals  again. 

9.  The  player  to  the  dealer's  left  has  the  next  deal.  Each  player 
is  entitled  to  a  deal  {i.  ^.,  the  game  should  not  be  abandoned  until 
the  deal  has  returned  to  the  original  dealer). 

id.  If  a  player  deals  out  of  turn,  he  may  be  stopped  at  any  time 
-*^      before  the  deal  is  completed,  /.  e.y  before  each  player  has  five  cards. 
If  not  stopped,  the  deal  stands  good,  and  the  rotation  of  dealing  pro- 
H       ceeds  to  the  left  of  the  player  who  dealt  out  of  turn. 

^  *  Declaring  to  Play. 

'  II.   Players  must  declare  to  play  in  rotation,  be^Y^idw^  \ft  l\Nft. 

^1       dealer's  left.     A  player  having  declared  to  pVay  easixvoX  x^Xx^kX  xikftx 
r/      Miter  his  d^laration. 
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12.  If  a  player  {a)  exposes  a  card  before  all  have  declared;  or  (b) 
declares  before  his  turn,  he  cannot  stand  on  that  hand. 

Playing. 

13.  If  any  player,  except  the  stand-hand,  {a)  exposes  a  card  before 
it  is  his  turn  to  play ;  or  {b)  plays  out  of  turn  (the  rotation  of  play 
going  to  the  left)  ;  or  {c)  detaches  a  card  which  he  does  not  play  to 
the  current  trick — he  has  to  pay  the  value  of  three  tricks  to  the 
stand-hand,  as  a  fine  in  addition  to  what  he  may  lose  on  the  hand; 
and  if  the  stand-hand  loses,  the  player  fined  receives  nothing.  If 
the  stand-hand  exposes  or  detaches  a  card,  or  leads  or  plays  out  of 
turn,  he  is  liable  to  no  penalty. 

14.  If  any  player,  except  the  stand-hand,  revokes,  and  the  stand- 
hand  wins,  the  revoker  has  to  pay  the  stakes  of  all  the  players.  If 
the  stand-hand  loses,  he  pays  all  rotind,  except  to  the  revoker,  who 
receives  nothing.  The  cards  played  after  the  correction  of  a  revoke 
are  replayed.  A  revoke  is  established  if  any  one  has  played  after 
the  person  renouncing  in  error ;  or  if  the  player  not  following  suit 
when  able  has  led  again.  If  the  renounce  in  error  is  corrected  be- 
fore another  card  has  been  played  or  led,  the  offender  is  only  liable 
to  the  penalty  for  exposing  a  card.     (^S*^^  Law  13.) 

i^.  If  the  stand-hand  revokes,  he  loses  what  he  stood  for. 

16.  Any  player  is  entitled  to  be  informed  how  many  tricks  were 
stood  for,  and  how  many  tricks  the  stand-hand  has  made. 

17.  If  the  stand-hand  wins,  he  is  bound  to  show  his  unplayed 
cards.  If  the  stand-hand  loses,  he  is  entitled  to  see  the  nnplayed 
cards  of  the  other  players. 

Aftercomers. 

18.  An  aftercomer  takes  his  place  to  the  left  of  the  last  dealer,  and 
has  the  next  deal. 

Incorrect  Packs. 

19.  If  a  pack  is  discovered  to  be  incorrect,  redundant,  or  imper- 
fect, the  deal  in  which  the  discovery  is  made  is  void.  All  preceding 
deals  stand  good. 
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DOMINO  WHIST,  OR  FIVE  OR 

NINE* 

The  game  is  played  with  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  and  usually  by 
four  persons,  each  playing  independently. 

Determining  the  Deal. 

The  deal  is  determined  by  cutting ;  the  player  who  cuts  the  lowest 
card  has  the  deal.     Ace  is  low. 

Dealing. 

The  dealer  delivers  to  each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the 
player  on  his  left,  one  card  at  a  time  until  the  whole  pack  is  dealt 
out,  thus  giving  each  player  thirteen  cards. 

If  a  misdeal  occurs,  or  a  card  is  exposed  during  the  deal,  the 
dealer  must  deal  over  again. 

Playing  and  Payments. 

The  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  has  the  first  play,  and  must 
lead  either  a  Five  or  a  Nine.  If  he  has  no  card  of  either  denomina- 
tion in  his  hand,  the  lead  passes  to  the  next  player  in  rotation  who 
has.  The  Five  (or  Nine)  is  laid  upon  the  table ;  the  next  player 
must  then  play  either  the  next  lower  card  of  the  same  suit,  laying  it 
to  the  left  of  the  led  card— or  the  next  higher  card  of  the  same  suit, 
placing  it  to  the  right  of  the  led  card— or  he  may  make  a  fresh  lead 
of  a  card  of  any  other  suit,  but  of  the  same  denomination  (a  Five  or 
a  Nine,  as  the  case  may  be),  as  the  led  card,  placing  it  immediately 
below  the  card  last  led. 

The  player  who  leads  first  In  each  game  has  alone  the  option  of 
leading  either  a  Five  or  a  Nine ;  supposing,  of  course,  that  he  has 
the  choice  of  both  in  his  hand. 

If  the  first  card  led  be  a  Five,  nothing  but  a  Five  can  be  subse- 
quently led  during  the  rest  of  that  game ;  if  the  first  lead  be  a  Nine, 
the  remaining  three  leads  of  the  center  cards  must  also  be  Nines. 

Each  player,  in  turn,  has  to  follow  the  same  routine,  laying  a  card 
in  descending  sequence  and  in  suit  upon  the  card  to  the  left  of  the 
card  \ed;  or  in  ascending"  sequence  upon  tYie  t\^\.-\vmcA  cax^,^CKSi& 

*From  Dick's  "New  Card  Games  ".    New  YotV;  TAcV  %l  Y\\x%,«^^- 
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making  one  pile  on  each  side  of  the  led  cards,^-or  starting  a  new 
lead  as  before  described. 

Sequence  must  be  strictly  followed,  and  always  in  suit. 

\yhenever  a  player  is  unable  to  play,  he  puts  a  chip  into  the  pool. 

If  a  player  holds  an  available  card  and  revokes  playing  it,  he  must 
pay  a  chip  to  each  of  the  other  players,  in  addition  to  the  chip  he  has 
already  deposited  in  the  pool. 

The  player  who  first  succeeds  in  playing  out  his  entire  hand  takes 
the  pool,  and  also  one  chip  from  all  the  other  players  for  every  card 
then  remaining  unplayed  in  their  hands  respectively. 

Example  of  Piay. 

A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  playing. 

D  has  dealt,  and  A  is  eldest  hand. 

A  leads  Five  of  Clubs,  placing  it  upon  the  center  of  the  table. 

B  has  neither  the  Four  nor  the  Six  of  Clubs,  and  therefore  cannot 
follow  in  sequence  to  the  Five ;  but  having  the  Five  of  Spades,  he 
leads  it,  placing  it  below  the  Five  of  Clubs. 

C  plays  Four  of  Spades,  placing  it  to  the  left  of  the  Five  of 
Spades. 

D  plays  Six  of  Spades,  placing  it  to  the  right  of  the  Five  of  the 
same  suit. 

A  plays  Four  of  Clubs,  placing  it  to  the  left  of  the  Five  of  Clubs. 

B  plays  Three  of  Clubs,  placing  it  upon  the  Four  of  Clubs. 

C  plays  Seven  of  Spades,  upon  the  Six  of  Spades. 

D  plays  Six  of  Clubs,  to  the  right  of  the  Five  of  Clubs. 

A,  having  neither  the  Three  or  Eight  of  Spades,  nor  the  Two  or 
Seven  of  Clubs,  cannot  follow  in  sequence ;  he  therefore  leads  the 
Five  of  Hearts,  placing  it  below  the  Five  of  Spades. 

B  plays  Eight  of  Spades,  upon  the  Seven  of  Spades. 

C  plays  Three  of  Spades,  upon  the  Four  of  Spades. 

D  plays  Two  of  Spades,  upon  the  Three. 

A  plays  Six  of  Hearts,  to  the  right  of  the  Five  of  Hearts. 

B  plays  Ace  of  Spades,  upon  the  Two  of  Spades. 

C  plays  Four  of  Hearts,  to  the  left  of  the  Five  of  Hearts. 

D,  having  no  card  that  will  follow  in  sequence  to  any  of  the  three 
suits  already  in  play,  nor  any  Five  to  make  a  fresh  lead,  puts  one 
chip  into  the  pool. 

A  plays  Nine  of  Spades,  upon  the  Eight  of  that  suit. 

B  plays  Ten  of  Spades,  upon  the  "Nme. 
Chas  DO  card  that  will  follow  eitlict  ol  \\\e  ^laate  i^i^sa^-^  «s.\jS^ 
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lished,  but  leads  the  Five  of  Diamonds,  placing  it  below  the  Five  of 
Hearts. 

D  plays  the  Knave  of  Spades,  upon  the  Ten. 

A  plays  Six  of  Diamonds,  to  the  right  of  the  Five  of  that  suit. 

B  plays  Seven  of  Clubs,  upon  the  Six  of  Clubs. 

C  plays  Eight  of  Clubs,  upon  the  Seven. 

D  plays  Nine  of  Clubs,  upon  the  Eight. 

A  cannot  play,  having  no  card  available  for  sequence  in  any  of  the 
suits ;  he  therefore  puts  a  chip  into  the  pool. 

B  plays  Four  of  Diamonds,  to  the  left  of  the  Five  of  that  suit. 

C  cannot  play,  and  puts  a  chip  into  the  pool. 

D  plays  Queen  of  Spades,  upon  the  Knave. 

A  cannot  play ;  he  puts  a  chip  into  the  pool. 

B  plays  King  of  Spades,  upon  the  Queen. 

C  cannot  play;  he  puts  a  chip  into  the  pool. 

D  plays  Seven  of  Diamonds,  upon  the  Six  of  Diamonds. 

A  plays  Eight  of  Diamonds,  upon  the  Seven. 
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The  foregoing  diagram  shows  the  state  of  the  game  as  it  now 
stands,  with  the  Spade  suit  exhausted,  the  Heart  suit  commenced, 
and  the  two  other  suits  progressing. 

The  play  continues  in  the  same  manner  until  one  of  the  players 
has  exhausted  his  hand.     He  then  takes  the  chips  that  have  accumu- 
lated  in  the  pool,  and  also  receives  from  eac\\.  oi  \)afe  Q\)cvfcx  ^v^«^^ 
one  chip  for  each  card  remaining  in  their  hands  Tfe^^tcSAN^-^* 
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On  Leading. 

If  the  player  who  makes  the  first  lead  in  a  game  should  have  in 
his  hand  a  choice  of  cards  available  for  leading,  it  is  advisable  for 
him  to  lead  one  of  the  denomination  of  which  he  holds  the  most. 

For  instance:  If  he  holds  two  Nines,  and  only  one  Five,  he 
should  lead  one  of  the  Nines.  Again,  in  choosing  the  suit  of  a  card 
to  lead,  when  holding  more  than  one  of  the  same  denomination,  that 
is,  two  or  three  Fives  (or  Nines),  preference  should  be  given  to  the 
Five  (or  Nine)  of  that  suit  of  which  he  holds  the  most  cards. 

Thus :  If  the  leader  holds,  say,  the  Five  of  Hearts,  and  the  Five 
of  Clubs,  and  he  has  more  cards  of  the  Club  suit  than  of  Hearts,  he 
should  decidedly  lead  the  Five  of  Clubs. 

FIVE  OR  SIX  HANDED  GAME. 

Sometimes  five  or  six  persons  may  play ;  in  such  cases  the  cards 
are  dealt  around  one  at  a  time  until  the  pack  is  exhausted.  As  the 
deal  rotates,  those  who  have  more  cards  in  one  deal  will  have  less 
in  subsequent  deals,  thus  dispensing  in  the  end  equal  justice  to  alL 


GAME  OF  HEARTS. 

This  game  is  played  by  four  players  (each  playing  independently), 
with  a  full  pack  of  fifty-two  cards. 

The  cards  rank  in  play  in  the  following  order:  Ace  {highest). 
King,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  Nine,  Eight,  Seven,  Six,  Five,  Four, 
Three,  and  Two  {lowest). 

The  Deal. 

The  deal  is  determined  by  throwing  around  ia  card  to  each  player, 
and  the  one  getting  the  lowest  card  deals.     Ace  is  low. 

After  the  cards  have  been  shuffled  and  cut,  the  dealer  delivers  to 
each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  his  left,  one 
card  at  a  time  until  the  whole  pack  is  dealt  out ;  thus  giving  to  each 
player  thirteen  cards.     No  card  is  turned  for  trump. 

Playing. 

When  the  deal  has  been  completed,  the  player  to  the  left  of  the 

dealer  (eldest  hand)  leads  any  card  he  pleases,  each  player  plays  a 

card  to  the  lead,  and  the  highest  card  ol  xVift  s\i\X\^^Vca  >^^  vrv^itw. 
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I  player  must  follow  suit  if  he  can ;  but  if  not  able  to  follow 
;  may  play  any  card  he  chooses.     The  winner  of  the  trick 
3  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  the  thirteen  tricks  are  played, 
object  of  the  game  is  to  avoid  taking  any  trick  which  contains 
t. 

RULES  OF  THE  GAME. 

here  is  no  trump  suit. 

ricks  do  not  count,  as  at  Whist,  but  each  trick  must  be  kept 

intil  the  close  of  the  game,  to  verify  a  possible  revoke. 

.t  the  close  of  the  game  each  player  reports  how  many  (if  any) 

he  has  taken,  and  must  retain  the  captured  cards  intact  until 
rectness  of  his  report  has  been  verified, 
.ny  player  who  has  taken  tricks  containing  Hearts  must  de- 
1  the  pool  one  counter,  or  chip,  for  each  and  every  Heart  cap- 
thus: 

\  one  player  takes  the  whole  thirteen  Hearts,  he  must  pay 
a  chips  into  the  pool,  which  is  thus  diyided :  the  other  three 
.  receive  four  chips  each,  and  the  odd  chip  goes  to  the  winning 
who  sits  nearest  the  left  of  the  dealer. 

If  only  one  player  has  captured  no  Heart  cards,  he  takes  all 
inters  in  the  pool. 

If  two  or  more  players  have  not  captured  Heart  cards,  the 

divided  among  them  as  equally  as  possible,  any  odd  counters 
ing  after  the  division  going  to  the  winning  player  nearest  to 
;  of  the  dealer. 

When  all  the  four  players  capture  Hearts,  the  player  who 
he  least  number  of  Hearts  is  paid  by  the  other  three,  thus : 
)ose  A  has  one  Heart,  B  has  three  Hearts,  C  has  four  Hearts, 
five  Hearts.     A  is  the  winner.     B  pays  him  three  chips,  C 
ips,  and  D  five  chips,  making  twelve  chips  in  all. 
uppose  the  case  is  as  follows :     A  has  one  Heart,  B  has  one 

C  has  five  Hearts,  D  has  six  Hearts.  C  pays  into  the  pool 
ips,  and  D  pays  six  chips.  A  and  B,  having  only  one  Heart 
ivide  the  pool  oetween  them,  the  one  who  sits  nearest  the  left 
iealer  receives  six  chips,  and  the  other,  five  chips. 
.  and  B  had  taken  two  Hearts  each,  and  C  three,  and  D  six 
espectively,  then  the  pool  would  have  to  be  similarly  divided 
n  A  and  B,  one  receiving  five  chips  and  the  other  four. 

r  coteries  play  as  follows : 

be  players  have  captured  Heart  cards,  the  entire  poo\  Tema!vtv%>xti^vstoa.^tifc^, 
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and  increases  the  amount  to  be  played  for  next  round.     This  may  happen  two  or 
three  times  in  succession,  the  pool  increasing  thirteen  counters  each  time. 

If  one  player  take  all  the  Hearts,  he  may  pay  sixteen  chips  into  the  pool,  which 
stands  over  undivided  for  the  next  deal.  This  cannot  be  done  twice  in  succession 
by  the  same  player. 

Again,  some  parties  make  the  score  depend  upon  the  denomination  of  the  Heart 
cards  captured,  thus: 

Ace  scores  ....  5  chips. 

King    "  .  .  .  .  4    ** 

Queen  "  ....  3    " 

Knave  **  ....  2    " 

All  other  Hearts  one  chip  each.] 

5.  If  a  card  is  exposed  during  the  deal,  the  dealer  must  deal  over 
again.     But  not  if  the  exposed  card  belongs  to  the  dealer. 

6.  If  a  misdeal  occurs,  the  dealer  must  deal  over  again. 

7.  A  card  exposed  in  the  course  of  play  cannot  be  *'  called". 

8.  In  case  of  a  revoke,  the  delinquent  must  pay  into  the  pool  as 
many  counters  as  the  pool  then  contains  (if  any),  and  thirteen  coun- 
ters additional. 

9.  A  revoking  player  cannot  win  anything  in  the  round  in  which 
the  revoke  occurred ;  but  after  the  penalty  has  been  paid,  the  entire 
pool  is  divided  at  once  among  the  other  players  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  Rule  4,  Section  I. 

10.  Any  player  has  the  right  to  look  at  the  last  trick  turned. 

11.  Every  trick  must  be  gathered  and  turned  before  a  card  can  be 
led  for  the  next  trick. 

Hints  on  Playing. 

To  play  the  game  of  Hearts  with  skill  calls  into  action  some  of 
the  most  essential  features  of  Whist ;  particularly  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  run  of  the  cards  played,  and  locating  by  inference  where 
the  long  and  short  suits  are  held. 

It  is  desirable  to  dispose  of  the  highest,  and  therefore  most  dan- 
gerous, cards  in  each  suit,  and  great  judgment  must  sometimes  be 
exercised  in  selecting  the  cards  to  be  discarded  when  an  opportunity 
for  doing  so  is  presented  by  a  short  suit  being  exhausted.     To  illus- 
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Irate:  Suppose  a  player  holds  Ace,  King,  Queen,  and  Two  of 
Spades;  Ace,  Queen,  Knave,  and  Four  of  Diamonds;  Three  and 
Six  of  Clubs ;  and  Three,  Four,  and  Eight  of  Hearts.  {See  dia- 
gram.) Having  the  lead,  his  best  play  would  be  to  lead  a  Club,  for 
IS  soon  as  this  suit  is  exhausted  he  can  discard  some  of  the  com- 
manding cards  in  Spades  and  Diamonds  when  the  short  suit  is  sub- 
sequently led- 

It  is,  of  coarse,  always  of  the  first  importance  to  get  rid  of  the  com- 
manding Hearts,  but  in  the  foregoing  example  the  Hearts  being  all 
low  in  denomination,  it  would  be  poor  play  to  discard  any  of  them 
m  preference  to  the  high  cards  in  the  other  suits. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  for  a  player  to  avoid  taking  a  trick 
m  a  suit  that  has  been  led  the  second  time ;  there  is  no  harm,  how- 
ever, for  the  last  player  to  a  trick  to  capture  it,  provided  it  contains 
DO  Heart  card,  particularly  if  he  takes  the  trick  with  a  commanding 
card  of  the  suit,  and  has  a  good  card  for  the  next  lead. 

When  a  player  plays  a  low  card  of  a  suit  led  the  first  round,  pro- 
vided he  is  second  or  third  player,  it  indicates  that  he  is  short  of  the 
suit.  It  may  be,  however,  that  it  is  his  long  suit,  and  he  declines 
playing  a  high  card,  fearing  that  some  of  the  other  players  may  be 
short  of  it  and  discard  a  Heart. 

If  the  fourth  player  plays  a  very  low  card  of  a  suit  led  the  first 
dme,  and  no  Heart  has  been  discarded  to  the  trick,  the  inference  is 
that  he  is  short  of  the  suit. 

Remember  all  the  cards  that  have  been  played,  and  particularly 
die  denomination  of  the  cards  in  the  Heart  suit  that  remain  unplayed. 

The  end,  aim,  and  purpose  of  the  player  being  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
Hearts  he  may  hold  in  his  hand,  to  escape  taking  tricks  containing 
Hearts,  and  to  throw  away,  whenever  possible,  all  cards  that  are 
likely  to  capture  such  tricks ;  the  most  inexperienced  player  will  dis- 
cover the  peculiarities  and  difficulties  after  a  little  practice. 

On  Leading. 

I.  Lead  from  a  single  card  of  any  suit  except  Hearts, 
n.  From  the  highest  card  of  a  short  suit. 

III.  From  a  low  card  of  a  long  suit,  when  you  have  three  or  more- 
low  cards  of  that  suit. 

IV.  Having  two  or  three  low  Hearts,  with  commanding  cards  in 
other  suits,  and  no  available  short  suit ;  lead  a  low  Heart  whenever 
the  opportunity  presents  itself — ^the  object  bem^  \si  f^iYCKa!ka^&  ^^sss» 
laagerous  suit  before  some  other  player  develops  a.  ^oxV.  voaX* 
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V.  Do  not  lead  the  highest  card  of  a  suit  that  has  already  been 
led  more  than  once,  and  do  not  commit  the  dreadful  blunder  of  lead- 
ing a  thirteenth  card. 

VI.  When  a  suit  has  been  led  three  times,  and  one  or  two  cards 
of  other  suits  have  been  played  to  the  leads,  do  not  again  lead  the 
suit  unless  you  are  sure  that  you  are  leading  the  lowest  card  of  the  suit 

Nothing  surprises  a  novice  so  much  as  to  lead  a  Three,  and  find 
that  the  only  card  of  the  suit  remaining  out  against  it  is  the  Two. 

Play,  when  Second  or  Third  Hand. 

I.  With  a  short  suit  (less  than  four)  of  the  card  led,  play  the  high- 
est, unless  the  suit  led  is  Hearts. 

II.  With  a  long  suit  of  the  card  led,  do  not  beat  it,  unless  it  is  a 
very  low  one. 

III.  When  Hearts  are  led,  play  a  low  one,  if  possible  lower  than 
the  card  led. 

IV.  When  you  have  commanding  cards  of  a  suit  that  is  led  the 
first  time,  being  second  or  third  player,  it  is  best  to  play  the  highest 
you  hold,  taking  the  chances  that  no  one  is  short  of  the  suit  that 
round.  But  do  not  play  the  highest  if  it  is  your  long  suit ;  in  the 
latter  case  you  had  better  underplay  the  highest  card  already  played 
to  the  trick. 

Play  when  Fourth  Hand. 

I.  Play  the  highest  card  of  the  suit  led,  when  no  Hearts  have 
been  played  to  the  trick. 

II.  When  holding  no  card  of  the  suit  led,  discard  your  highest 
Heart,  unless  you  deem  it  more  advisable  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous 
card  of  another  suit. 

III.  When  Hearts  are  led,  and  you  are  compelled  to  take  the 
trick,  do  so  with  your  highest  Heart. 

IV.  If  possible,  avoid  taking  a  trick  when  you  have  no  available 
card  to  lead. 

FIVE  OR  SIX  HANDED  HEARTS. 

The  game  of  Hearts  may  be  played  by  five  or  six  players,  suffi- 
cient small  cards  of  any  suit  except  Hearts  being  rejected  from  the 
pack,  in  order  to  insure  the  same  number  of  cards  being  dealt  to 
each  player. 

For  example:  If  five  persons  pVa-y,  \Vve  Vwo>A'aj^'^«^<cfc^^^tt- 
jected,  and  ten  cards  are  dealt  to  eac\i  pVa^^et. 
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If  six  persons  play,  the  two  black  Deuces,  and  the  Deuce  and 
Tray  of  Diamonds  are  rejected,  and  eight  cards  are  dealt  to  each 
player. 

HEART  JACK-POT. 

This  is  an  interesting  modification  of  Hearts,  which  may  occasion- 
ally be  introduced  in  that  game. 

To  open  the  Jack-pot,  which  is  kept  entirely  separate  from  the 
ordinary  pool,  each  player  deposits  a  counter  in  a  small  dish  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

If,  in  the  ensuing  game,  only  one  player  takes  no  Hearts,  each  of 
the  other  players  pay  him  a  chip  for  each  of  the  Hearts  they  may 
have  captured,  as  in  the  regular  game,  but  the  four  counters  must 
remain  in  the  pot. 

If  two  or  more  players  take  no  Hearts,  twelve  chips  are  equally 
divided  between  them,  but  the  odd  (thirteenth)  chip  must  be  put  into 
the  Jack-pot,  thus  increasing  its  value. 

If  all  the  players  capture  Hearts,  the  thirteen  chips  do  not  go  into 
the  Jack-pot,  but  form  a  double  pool,  and  the  whole  is  divided 
equally  between  the  players  who  do  not  capture  any  Hearts  the  next 
deal. 

If  three  players  take  no  Hearts,  then  the  odd  chip  remaining  after 
the  division  has  been  made  goes  into  the  Jack-pot. 

Every  new  deal,  each  player  deposits  one  counter  in  the  Jack-pot ; 
and  this  continues  until  some  fortunate  player  takes  no  trick  at  ally 
and  thus  captures  the  Jack-pot,  together  with  all  the  chips  he  may 
be  entitled  to  in  the  regular  pool. 

If  it  should  happen  that  two  players  take  no  trick,  then  the  Jack- 
pot is  divided,  and  any  odd  counter  that  may  remain  after  the  equal 
division  has  been  made  is  left  as  a  nest  egg  for  the  new  Jack-pot. 

The  following  variation  is  sometimes  played :  The  cards  are  dis- 
tributed equally  between  the  players ;  any  remainder  being  left  face 
downwards  on  the  table,  and  known  as  the  '*  widow  ".  The  player 
who  wins  the  first  trick  takes  the  **  widow'*  as  part  thereof,  with 
any  Hearts  it  may  chance  to  contain;  he  is,  however,  entitled  to 
look  at  the  '*  widow  *' ;  and  his  knowledge  of  its  contents  may  help 
him  in  playing  his  remaining  cards  to  advantage. 

With  four  players,  the  pack  being  equally  divided,  there  would 
be  no  widow.     To  obviate  this,  a  small  card,  say  the  Two  of  Dia- 
monds, should  be  tsiktn  out,  making  a  widovr  oi  Oattt.    '^'^^^^ 
players  there  will  he  a  widow  of  two  cards  *,  mX\v  svx,  o\  WW'. 
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At  the  close  of  the  round,  if  there  are  more  than  two  players  who 
have  not  taken  Hearts,  the  pot  is  not  divided,  but  becomes  a  Jack- 
pot The  players  who  have  been  "  stuck  "  pay  their  fines  into  the 
pot,  and  the  whole  abide  the  result  of  the  next  deal.  With  less  than 
five  players,  there  is  no  division  of  the  pot.  If  in  such  case  there 
is  more  than  one  player  without  a  Heart,  a  Jack-pot  is  declared. 

Each  player  who  is  **  stuck"  pajrs  into  the  pot  one  counter,  or 
more,  as  may  be  agreed,  for  each  Heart  he  holds,  so  that  each  pot 
consists  of  at  least  thirteen  counters. 


SPOIL-FIVE. 

This  favorite  Irish  game  is  played  with  a  complete  pack  of  fifty- 
two  cards.     Any  number  may  play,  from  three  to  ten,  but  five  make 

the  best  game. 

Dealing. 

The  first  deal  is  determined  by  cutting,  and  the  player  who  cuts 
the  lowest  card  has  the  deal.     In  cutting.  Ace  is  low. 

The  deal  is  performed  by  giving  five  cards  to  each  player  in  regu- 
lar rotation,  commencing  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer. 
The  cards  must  be  distributed  two  at  a  time,  and  then  three  at  a 
time,  or  vice  versd^  but  whichever  course  is  adopted  must  be  adhered 
to  until  the  deal  is  completed.  The  dealer  must  not  deal  two  to  one, 
three  to  the  next,  and  so  on. 

After  the  dealer  has  served  five  cards  to  each  player,  the  card 
which  remains  on  top  of  the  pack  must  be  turned  face  upwards  by 
the  dealer  and  placed  on  top  of  the  stock.  This  card  determines  the 
trump,  and  is  called  the  trump  card. 

After  the  first  hand  has  been  played,  each  player  takes  the  deal  in 
succession,  beginning  with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer. 

Robbing. 

If  the  turn-up  card  is  an  Ace,  the  dealer  has  the  privilege  of  rob- 
bing; i.  e.y  he  discards  from  his  hand  any  card  he  pleases  (placing 
it  face  downwards  on  the  table  or  under  the  pack),  and  substitutes 
for  it  the  Ace  turned  up.  The  suit  to  which  the  Ace  belongs  still 
remains  the  trump  suit.  The  dealer  must  discard  before  the  eldest 
hand  plays  (a  reasonable  time  being  allowed'),  so  that  he  may  not 
gain  the  additional  advantage  oi  seemg^V^x  ^mx  \"5\e^\ife\Qv^\A  ^. 
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It  the  rob  should  not  be  completed  (i.  ^.,  the  turn-up  card 
3t  be  removed  from  the  top  of  the  pack)  until  it  is  the 
urn  to  play  to  the  first  trick. 

^ce  is  not  turned  up,  and  any  player  holds  the  Ace  of  the 
it  in  his  hand,  he  must  rob—/,  tf.,  he  must  reject  a  card 
hand,  and  take  in  the  turn-up.  A  player  is  not  bound  to 
lat  he  is  about  to  rob  till  it  is  his  turn  to  play ;  but  he  must 
he  rob  before  he  plays  his  first  card.  The  usual  way  of 
he  declaration  is  to  place  the  rejected  card  face  downwards 
ble.  If  the  player  neglects  to  do  this  before  he  plays,  the 
robbing  becomes  void,  and  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty.     i^See 

robbing,  the  dealer  may  employ  the  turn-up  card  to  trump 

trick,  or  he  may  use  it  to  follow  suit  to  a  trump  that  has 

by  the  eldest  hand,  but  no  other  player  has  this  privilege. 

rd  put  out  in  robbing,  whether  by  the  dealer  or  by  another 

^mains  face  downwards  on  the  table,  and  no  one  is  allowed 

tit. 

Playing. 

•layer  plays  one  card  at  a  time  in  rotation,  commencing  with 
r  to  the  dealer's  left — the  dealer  playing  last.  The  player 
ghest  Spoil-Five  card  {see  Order  of  the  Cards)  wins  the 
rumps  win  other  suits.  The  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to 
and  so  on  until  the  hand  is  played  out,  or  till  three  tricks 
Dy  one  player. 

a  trump  is  led,  the  players  must  follow  suit,  except  with 
trdo  presently  to  be  mentioned.  i^See  Reneging.) 
a  suit  not  trumps  is  led,  any  player  may  trump  the  trick, 
igh  able  to  follow  suit ;  but  a  player  holding  no  trump  must 
lit  if  he  can.  This  is  usually  expressed  **  a  player  must 
low  suit  if  able,  or  play  a  trump  " ;  but  this  is  not  quite 
LS  a  player  holding  none  of  the  suit  led  may  trump  or  not  at 
a. 

ed  the  foregoing  rules  are  complied  with,  a  player  is  not 
head  the  trick  unless  he  likes. 

er  who  wins  three  tricks  in  one  hand  wins  the  game.  If 
ins  three  tricks,  the  game  is  said  to  be  spoiled. 

The  Pool. 

the  jAay  of  the  hand  commences,  eac\i  "!^\2i^et  ^vj^  \ft  '^^ 
tain  sum  or  number  of  counters  agjceed  on.    ^?tvo\i\.^  ^^ 
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RENEGING. 


game  be  won  in  that  deal,  the  winner  takes  the  pool ;  but  if  a  jr^7  Ij  K^ 
occurs,  the  pool  remains,  and  each  player  puts  an  additional  snm 
(generally  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  original  stake)  into  the  pool.    This 
is  repeated  after  every  spoil  till  a  game  is  won. 


,1  f 


Rank  of  the  Cards. 

The  rank  of  the  cards  differs  in  the  red  and  black  suits,  and  again  |f.s 
in  the  trump  suit. 

In  suits  not  trumps^  the  order  of  the  cards  is  as  follows,  beginning 
with  the  highest : 

Red  Suits  when  not  Trumps. — King,  Queen,  Knave,  Ten, 
Nine,  Eight,  Seven,  Six,  Five,  Four,  Three,  Two,  Ace. 

The  Ace  of  Hearts  always  ranks  as  a  trump.  Therefore,  in  the 
above-mentioned  order  for  red  suits  when  not  trumps,  the  Ace  of 
Hearts  must  be  omitted  from  the  Heart  suit. 

Black  Suits  when  not  Trumps. — King,  Queen,  Knave,  Ace, 
Two,  Three,  Four,  Five,  Six,  Seven,  Eight,  Nine,  Ten. 

The  order  of  the  cards  below  the  Knave  is  thus  commonly  ex- 
pressed: **  The  highest  in  Red  and  the  lowest  in  Black." 

In  the  trump  suit,  which  includes  the  Ace  of  Hearts,  the  rank  of 
the  cards  is  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  highest : 

Red  Suits  when  Trumps. — Five,  Knave,  Ace  of  Hearts,  Ace 
of  trumps.  King,  Queen,  Ten,  Nine,  Eight,  Seven,  Six,  Four, 
Three,  Two. 

Black  Suits  when  Trumps. — Five,  Knave,  Ace  of  Hearts, 
Ace  of  trumps.  King,  Queen,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Six,  Seven, 
Eight,  Nine,  Ten. 

The  order  of  the  cards  in  trumps  below  the  Knave  adheres  to  the 
rule  **  highest  in  Red  and  lowest  in  Black  ".  Of  course  when  Hearts 
are  trumps  there  is  only  one  Ace  in  the  trump  suit.  It  is  as  though 
the  Ace  of  Hearts  were  thrust  into  all  the  other  trump  suits,  between 
the  Knave  and  the  Ace  of  that  suit. 

Reneging. 

The  Five  of  trumps.  Knave  of  trumps,  and  Ace  of  Hearts  may 
renege — i.  e.,  they  are  exempt  from  following  suit  when  an  inferior 
trump  is  led. 

The  Five  of  trumps  may  renege  to  any  trump  led.  No  trump  can 
renege  when  the  Five  is  led. 

The  Knave  of  trumps  can  renege  to  an^  Vcxrov^  \'&d  ^-xice^t  to  the 
one  superior  to  it,  viz.,  the  Five.    11  XVeTw^  Vs.^Xvj^^CtkoxV^^ 
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the  Knave  can  renege.     If  the  Knave  is  led,  no  trump  can  renege 
except  the  Five. 

Similarly,  the  Ace  of  Hearts  can  renege  to  any  trump  led,  except 
to  the  trump  superior  to  it,  viz.,  the  Five  and  the  Knave.  If  the 
Ace  of  Hearts  is  led  when  Hearts  are  trumps,  the  Five  and  Knave 
are  entitled  to  renege.  If  the  Ace  of  Hearts  is  led  when  Hearts 
are  not  trumps,  a  player  holding  no  trump  need  not  play  a  Heart. 

Jinking. 

Sometimes  by  mutual  agreement  jinking  is  allowed  at  Spoil-Five. 

A  Jink  is  where  a  player  plays  for  and  wins  all  five  tricks,  the 
winner  being  paid,  in  addition  to  the  pool,  the  amount  originally 
staked  by  each  player. 

When  jinking  is  allowed  at  Spoil-Five,  if  a  player,  having  won 
three  tricks,  continues  to  play  for  a  Jink,  and  fails  to  win  every  trfck, 
he  scores  nothing  that  hand,  and  cannot,  therefore,  win  the  game 
that  deal.  It  is  optional  on  the  player's  part  whether  he  will  run 
the  risk  of  scoring  nothing  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  Jink. 

LAWS  OF  SPOIL-FIVE. 

Dealing. 

The  deal  is  determined  by  cutting ;  the  player  cutting  the  lowest 
card  has  the  deal.  When  cutting  for  deal,  the  cards  rank  as  at 
Whist,  but  Ace  is  low. 

1.  The  dealer  must  give  five  cards  to  each  player,  by  two  at  a 
time,  and  then  by  three  at  a  time,  or  vice  versd.  If  the  dealer  com- 
mences by  giving  two  cards,  he  must  give  two  all  round,  and  then 
three  all  round;  if  he  commences  by  giving  three,  he  must  give 
three  all  round,  and  then  two  all  round. 

2.  If  a  card  is  faced  in  the  pack  (not  by  the  dealer),  there  must 
be  a  fresh  deal  (the  same  dealer  dealing  again),  except  the  faced 
card  happens  to  be  the  trump. 

3.  If  there  is  a  misdeal  the  deal  passes  to  the  next  dealer. 
It  is  a  misdeal — 

I.   If  the  dealer  deals  without  having  the  pack  cut. 

II.   If  the  dealer  shuffles  the  pack  after  it  is  cut  with  his  consent. 

III.   If  the  dealer  deals  out  of  order;  that  is,  gives  two  cards 

where  he  should  give  three,  or  misses  a  hand,  or  exposes  a  card  in 

dealing,  or  gives  too  many  or  too  few  cards  to  any  player. 

[Sometimes  in  the  case  of  a.  misdeal  the  dealer  is  aWoNved  \o  dea\  ^^"av^-,  w^^-a^S- 
ing  to  the  pool  the  amount  of  the  original  ttak^    T\v«  dea^  \s  a.  ^«»X  ^\n^»n.'^'4^ 
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in  Sp>oil-Five,  as   it  often  gives  the  dealer  opportunities  of  taking  tricks  very 
cheaply.  ] 

4.  If  the  dealer  give  too  many  or  too  few  cards  to  any  player,  and 
the  error  is  not  discovered  until  the  hand  is  partly  or  wholly  played  |ii* 
out,  it  is  still  a  misdeal.     {See  also  Law  8.) 

5.  The  player  to  the  dealer's  left  has  the  next  deal.     Each  player  \^ 
is  entitled  to  a  deal,  /.  e.,  the  game  must  not  be  abandoned  except 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  round,  unless  there  is  a  spoil  in  the  last  deal 
of  a  round,  when  the  deal  continues  in  order  until  a  game  is  won. 

6.  If  a  player  deal  out  of  turn,  he  may  be  stopped  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  trump  card  is  turned.  If  not  stopped,  the  deal  stands  good, 
and  the  rotation  of  dealing  proceeds  to  the  dealer's  left  as  though  he 
had  dealt  in  turn. 

Robbing. 

7.  If  a  player  neglect  to  declare  his  power  of  robbing  before  he 
plays  to  the  first  trick,  he  loses  the  right  of  robbing  and  forfeits  the 
hand ;  that  is,  he  cannot  win  the  game  that  hand,  but  he  may  play 
his  cards  and  try  to  spoil  it. 

PlJVYING. 

8.  If  a  player  rob  without  the  Ace ;  or  leads  or  plays  out  of  his 
turn ;  or  leads  without  waiting  the  completion  of  the  trick ;  or  ex- 
poses a  card ;  or  omits  to  play  to  a  trick ;  or  revokes  when  not  en- 
titled ;  or  reneges  when  not  entitled ;  or  plays  to  the  first  trick  with 
too  many  or  too  few  cards  in  his  hand — he  forfeits  the  pool ;  that 
is,  he  cannot  win  the  game  that  hand,  and  he  cannot  play  again  for 
that  pool. 

[This  is  called  hanging  the  hand,  and  is  equivalent  to  loss  of  the  game.  A 
severe  penalty  is  necessary,  because  the  faults  enumerated  in  Law  8  may  be  at- 
tended with  serious  consequences  to  the  other  players.  Thus:  Suppose  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  are  sitting  in  this  order  round  the  table.  B  has  already  won  two  tricks.  A 
leads ;  B  plays  and  beats  him.  Now  should  D  play  out  of  his  turn,  even  by  acci- 
dent, and  not  win  the  trick,  it  is  a  clear  indmadon  to  C  to  win  the  trick  if  he  can. 
This  is  an  unfair  combination  against  B.  The  penalty  of  calling  exposed  cards 
would  often  be  no  punishment  at  all:  and,  similarly,  the  penalties  of  forfeitures 
of  the  hand  may  be  no  punishment.  For  instance,  D  in  the  example  may  have  no 
chance  of  the  game  himself.  The  same  applies  to  reneging  when  not  endded; 
the  player  may  have  no  chance  of  the  game  himself,  but  by  reneging  he  may  spoil 
it  for  some  one  else.] 

Incorrect  Packs. 

9.  If  a  pack  is  discovered  to  be  incorrect,  redundant,  or  imperfect, 
the  deal  in  which  the  discovery  is  m«A^  *\^  "HQ\^.     KC^  Y^^^^^xsk^  d.<tftls» 

Stand  good, 
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This  game  is  nearly  identical  with  Spoil-Five,  omitting  the  spoil. 
The  cards  rank  the  same  as  at  Spoil-Five. 

The  eldest  hand  leads,  and  each  trick  won  counts  five.  Some- 
times, by  previous  agreement,  the  trick  won  by  the  best  trump  out 
counts  ten  instead  of  five.  If  tricks  are  won  sufficient  to  make 
game  before  the  holder  of  the  best  trump  out  plays  it,  the  tricks  win 
the  game.  When  this  variation  is  adopted,  a  player  can  rob  with 
the  Ace  only. 

The  hand  is  played  the  .same  as  Spoil-Five.  {See  Playing, 
page  311.) 

The  game  consists  of  forty-five,  and  the  player  (or  players,  if 
partners)  first  scoring  that  number  wins  the  game. 

The  King  or  Ace,  when  turned  up  by  the  dealer,  counts  five. 

Any  player  holding  the  King  of  trumps  must,  when  it  comes  to 
his  turn  to  play,  lay  out  a  card  for  it,  face  downwards,  and  if  the 
Ace  should  not  be  in  play,  the  trump  turned  up  is  his.  Should  the 
Ace,  however,  be  out,  the  turned-up  trump  belongs  to  the  holder 
of  the  Ace,  who  lays  out  any  card  he  chooses  and  takes  in  hand  the 
turned-up  card,  and  the  player  who  holds  the  King  takes  up  the 
card  he  previously  laid  out.     {See  Robbing,  page  310.) 

Reneging  the  superior  to  the  inferior  trump  led  is  the  same  as  in 
Spoil-Five.     {See  Reneging,  page  312.) 

JINK  GAME. 

There  is  a  variety  of  Forty-five  called  the  Jink  Game,  which 
differs  from  the  regular  game  in  the  following  particulars : — 

1.  When  a  player  wins  all  five  tricks,  he  wins  the  game.  This  is 
called  a  Jink.  When  all  the  tricks  are  not  made  by  one  player,  the 
game  must  be  continued  in  the  ordinary  manner,  until  forty-five  is 
scored. 

2.  The  Ace  or  King  does  not  count  five  for  the  dealer  when  turned 
up. 

3.  A  player  can  rob  with  the  Ace  only. 

4.  When  the  dealer  turns  up  the  Ace  for  trump  he  has  the  privi- 
lege of  discarding  and  taking  it  in  hand,  but  he  can  only  score  for 
what  it  makes  in  actual  play. 
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Cassino  is  played  by  two  persons,  with  a  full  pack  of  fifty-two 
cards. 

The  players  cut  for  deal,  the  lowest  dealing.     The  dealer  deals  by 

two  or  four  cards  at  a  time ;  four  cards  to  his  adversary ;  four  cards 

(face  upwards)  to  form  what  is  termed  the  *'  lay-out " ;  and  four  to 

himself.     These  constitute  the  first  hand ;  and  when  this  first  hand 

is  played  out,  the  same  dealer  again  gives  four  cards  to  his  adversary 

and  four  to  himself ;  and  so  on  till  all  are  played,  but  there  is  no 

further  lay-out.  • 

Playing. 

After  the  deal  is  completed  the  elder  hand  plays  first,  the  dealer 
next,  and  the  play  is  thus  continued  alternately  by  the  two  players. 

One  card  must  be  played  by  a  player  when  it  is  his  turn  to  play ; 
and  only  one  card  can  be  played  at  each  turn. 

If  a  card  is  played,  and  it  cannot  be  used  for  pairing ;  or  to  take  a 
Build  or  a  Combination ;  or  to  form  a  Build  or  Call — that  card  must 
remain  on  the  table. 

The  primary  object  in  Cassino  is  to  capture  as  many  cards  as  pos- 
sible, and  this  is  done  in  five  different  ways-:  By  Pairing,  Combin- 
ing, Building,  Calling,  and  by  Sweeps.  A  description  of  each  of 
these  will  cover  all  the  possible  varieties  of  play  that  can  take  place. 

Pairing. — This  consists  in  capturing  one  or  more  cards  by  means 
of  a  card  of  the  same  denomination  played  from  the  hand.  Thus,  a 
King  (or  a  Seven),  for  instance,  held  in  the  hand  will  take  all  the 
Kings  (or  Sevens)  that  are  upon  the  table.  The  card  thus  played 
and  all  the  cards  it  captures  score  for  the  player. 

Combining. — A  player,  when  it  is  his  turn  to  play,  may  group 
together  two  or  more  cards  that  are  upon  the  table.  Thus  :  a  Two 
and  a  Six  on  the  table  may  be  combined  to  form  eight ;  or  an  Ace, 
Three,  and  Five  will  form  nine.  Two  or  more  combinations  may 
be  made  at  the  same  time,  provided  they  each  aggregate  the  same 
number  of  pips.  Thus :  Suppose  there  are  on  the  table  an  Ace, 
Two,  Four,  Five,  and  Six ;  the  Four  and  Five  will  combine  to  make 
a  nine ;  and  the  Ace,  Two,  and  Six  will  form  another  nine.  They 
may  all  be  captured  simultaneously  by  a  single  Nine  played  from  the 
hand. 

Building, — This  consists  in  t\ie  pVa-ym^ol  «ccax^  Vtaav>i!wt.\v8aji 
to  one  or  more  cards  on  the  table,  so  as  to  xMJi^t  «».  ^^^^^x.^  ^ssj^^ 
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to  a  larger  card  in  the  hand,  with  a  view  of  taking  them  on  the  next 
Opportunity  of  playing.  For  example :  Suppose  there  is  a  Five  on 
the  table,  and  a  player  has  a  Seven  and  a  Two  in  his  hand ;  he  may 
play  the  Two  on  the  Five  (at  the  same  time  saying  **  seven  "),  and 
take  them  both  with  the  Seven  when*  it  is  his  next  turn  to  play. 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  adversary  has  a  Seven,  in  which 
case  he  may  take  the  two  cards ;  or,  not  being  prepared  with  a  card 
of  the  exact  value,  he  may  "  raise  "  the  "  Build  "  by  playing  another 
card  to  it,  in  which  case  it  can  only  be  taken  by  a  card  of  equivalent 
value.  Thus,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  adversary  may  play  to  the 
Two  and  Five  on  the  table  another  Two,  saying  **  nine".  In  such 
case  the  original  player's  Seven  is  no  longer  available;  but  if  he 
chance  to  have  a  Nine,  he  may  take  all  three  cards ;  or  if  he  happen 
to  hold  an  Ace  and  a  Ten,  he  can  play  the  Ace  on  the  Nine  pile,  and 
say  **  ten  ",  and  then  nothing  but  a  Ten  can  capture  it. " 

Take  another  example :  Suppose  a  Two  and  a  Four  are  on  the 
table ;  a  player  having  a  Three  and  Nine  in  his  hand  may  combine 
the  Two  and  Four,  play  his  Three  upon  them,  and  say  **  nine  " ;  in 
anticipation  of  taking  them  with  the  Nine  remaining  in  his  hand 
when  it  becomes  his  next  turn  to  play. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  first  Build  is  simply  a  Combination ;  if  an 
adversary  adds  a  card  to  the  Combination,  it  is  building ;  that  is,  add- 
ing to  a  pile  already  made  by  some  one  else.  The  player  who  com- 
bines can  never  build  upon  that  Combination  unless  an  opponent  has 
previously  built  upon  it. 

A  player  may  make  another  Build ;  or  may  pair  or  combine  other 
cards ;  or  capture  his  adversary's  Build ;  previous  to  taking  in  his 
first  Build. 

A  player  must  build  from  a  card  held  in  hand ;  he  is  not  permitted 
to  build  from  the  table.     {See  Law  9.) 

Calling,  or  Duplicating. — ^This  consists  in  grouping  together 
similar  cards.  Builds,  or  Combinations,  and  then  calling  their  de- 
nomination. Cards,  Builds,  or  Combinations  thus  called  cannot  be 
built  upon  or  otherwise  interfered  with ;  they  can  only  be  captured 
by  a  card  equivalent  to  the  denomination  called.  Thus :  Supposing 
a  player  has  two  Nines  in  his  hand,  and  there  is  a  Nine  (or  a  Build 
or  a  Combination  of  nine)  on  the  table ;  instead  of  pairing  it  (or  tak- 
ing the  Build  or  Combination),  he  can  play  one  of  the  Nines  from 
his  hand  upon  the  Nine  (or  Build  or  Combination,  as  the  case  may 
be),  and  call  '^ nines ^^  (not  nine);  then  nothing  bvit  &  Nine  will 
captare  it. 
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Again :  Suppose  B  has  built  to  eight ;  A  holds  an  Ace  and  a  Nine. 
A  may  play  his  Ace  on  B's  Build,  and,  provided  he  does  not  cal 
"  nine  ",  may  add  from  the  table  a  Six  and  a  Three  and  call "  nines". 
This  does  not  conflict  with  Law  9,  as  this  is  duplicating^  not  build- 
ing.    The  Build  was  changed  when  A  played  his  Ace  on  B*s  Build; 
if  A  had  said  "  nine  "  when  he  played  his  Ace,  this  would  have  com- 
pleted his  play,  and  debarred  him  from  duplicating  with  the  cards  on 
the  table. 

Sweeps. — If  a  player  can  capture  all  the  cards  on  the  board  with 
one  play,  it  is  called  a  Sweep,  and  counts  one  point  for  the  player 
who  makes  it. 

When  a  player  makes  a  Sweep  he  turns  the  Sweep  card  (the  card  that 

takes  the  Sweep)  face  upwards.     This  is  done  to  keep  tally  of  the 

number  of  Sweeps  made  by  each  player.     If  the  opposing  player 

makes  a  Sweep,  these  two  Sweeps  cancel  each  other,  and  the  players 

turn  the  canceled  Sweep  cards  down.     The  difference  in  the  number 

of  Sweeps,  only,  is  scored ;  thus,  if  A  makes  three,  and  B  makes  two 

Sweeps,  A  deducts  B*s  two  Sweeps  from  his  own  three  and  scores 

the  difference,  one. 

[When  playing  Cassino  for  a  given  number  of  points,  Sweeps  are  scored  as  soon 
as  made:  and  are  not  turned  down  as  in  the  single-deal  game.] 

Last  Cards. — After  all  the  cards  have  been  dealt,  and  the  hands 
finally  played  out,  all  cards  that  remain  upon  the  table  belong  to  the 
player  who  took  the  last  trick. 

Value  op  the  Points,  and  Scoring. 

The  following  are  the  points  that  may  be  scored  by  the  player  who 

makes  or  takes  them  in  play : 

Great  Cassino — the  Ten  of  Diamonds  .  .  .2  points. 

Little  Cassino— the  Two  of  Spades  .  .  .     i      ** 

The  Majority  of  Cards       .         .  .  .  •    3     ** 

The  Majority  of  Spades      .         ,  .  .  .    i      ** 

Each  Ace  .  .  ,         ,  .  .  .     i      " 

Each  Sweep      .  .  .         ,  ,  .  .     i      " 

The  points  gained  by  each  party  are  counted  at  the  end  of  the  deal, 
and  that  party  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  points  wins  the 
game. 

If  both  players  make  the  same  number  of  points,  the  game  is 
drawn. 

Cassino  is  now  usually  played  for   a  fixed  number  of  points. 
When  the  game  is  thus  played  it  rec\\i\Tes  sevex^  dsAl^  to  complete 
it     (S^e  Twenty-one  Point  Cassino,  page  ^"ii*^ 
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The  following  variation  is  now  very  generally  played :  Instead  of 
the  numerical  value  of  the  cards  being  limited  to  ten,  the  players 
agree  to  count  the  Knave  eleven,  the  Queen  twelve,  and  the  King 
thirteen. 

Thus :  The  Knave  is  the  equivalent  of  and  will  capture  any  Coni- 
i>zne.  Build,  or  Call  whose  aggregate  number  of  pips  amount  to 
eleven,  for  example:  Ace  and  Ten,  Two  and  Nine,  Three  and 
Hight,  Four  and  Seven,  Five  and  Six,  Four,  Five,  and  Ace,  etc. 
Similarly,  the  Queen  and  King  will  take  any  combination  of  cards 
\vhose  aggregation  of  pips  amount  to  twelve  or  thirteen  respectively. 

Thus:  A  King  (13)  can  capture  not  only  a  combination  of  pip 
cards  aggregating  thirteen,  but  also  a  Knave  (11)  and  a  Two;  or  a 
Queen  (12)  and  an  Ace.  Similarly,  the  Queen  (12)  can  capture  a 
combination  of  a  Knave  (11)  and  an  Ace,  as  well  as  any  aggregation 
of  pip  cards  making  twelve. 

LAWS    OF    CASSINO. 
Cutting  and  Dealing. 

1.  The  deal  is  determined  by  cutting,  and  the  player  cutting  the 
lowest  card  must  deal.     Ties  cut  over.     In  cutting.  Ace  is  low. 

2.  Each  player  has  a  right  to  shuffle.  The  dealer  has  the  right  of 
shuffling  last. 

3.  If,  in  cutting  to  the  dealer,  or  in  reuniting  the  separated  pack- 
ets, a  card  be  exposed,  or  if  there  be  any  confusion  of  the  cards, 
there  must  be  a  fresh  cut. 

4.  The  dealer  must  deal  the  cards  either  by  two  or  by  four  at  a 
time;  first  to  his  adversary,  next  for  the  lay-out,  and  lastly  to  him- 
self. The  laid-out  cards  are  dealt  face  upwards.  After  the  first  four 
cards  thus  dealt  are  all  played,  four  more  cards  must  be  similarly 
dealt  to  each  player,  but  none  laid  out ;  and  this  is  repeated  as  fast 
as  »each  hand  of  four  cards  has  been  played,  until  the  pack  is  ex- 
hausted. 

5.  If  the  dealer  deals  without  having  the  pack  cut ;  or  if  he  shuffles 
the  pack  after  it  has  been  cut  with  his  consent,  there  must  be  a  fresh 
deal ;  provided  the  opposing  side  claim  it  before  any  cards  of  the 
lay-out  are  turned  up  on  the  table ;  in  this  case  the  cards  must  be 
re-shuffled  and  re-cut,  and  the  dealer  must  deal  again. 

6,  If  a  card  is  faced  in  the  pack ;  or  ii  the  dealex,  ^V^'t  ^'wiccsv^ 
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expose  any  of  his  adversary's  cards,  previous  to  turning  up  any  of  Iei'- 
the  cards  in  the  lay-out,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal,  and  the  dealer  w  ^ 
must  deal  again  ;  provided  the  opposing  player  demand  it.    If  the  Js!i  ti 
card  is  exposed  or  discovered  to  be  faced  after  any  portion  of  the 
lay-out  has  been  turned  up,  the  opposing  player  may  keep  it  or  re- 
ject it ;  if  he  reject  it,  the  dealer  must  place  the  rejected  card  in  the 
middle  of  the  stock,  and  deal  a  fresh  card  from  the  top  of  the  same. 

[If  the  dealer  expose  a  card  in  the  last  round,  that  is,  the  round  that  exhausts  the 
stock,  he  should  be  compelled  to  take  the  exposed  card,  and  allow  his  adversary  to 
draw  one  of  the  delinquent's  own  unexposed  cards  in  exchange  for  it] 

7.  If  the  dealer  give  to  himself  or  to  the  opposing  player  too  many 

or  too  few  cards,  it  is  a  misdeal,  and  the  dealer  forfeits  the  game  and 

all  depending  upon  it. 

[This  penalty  is  not  usually  enforced  when  the  misdeal  is  made  in  the  first  hand 
dealt,  and  is  discovered  before  the  cards  are  raised  h^m  the  table.  In  such  an  in- 
stance the  deal  is  rectified,  if  rectification  is  possible  and  clearly  evident;  if,  how- 
ever, any  doubt  exists  as  to  locating  the  cards  properly,  or  if  the  eldest  hand  so 
demands,  a  firesh  deal  ensues,  and  the  dealer  deals  again.] 

Building,  Combining,  and  Calling. 

8.  If  a  player  makes  a  Build,  or  calls  a  certain  Combination,  and 
it  is  subsequently  discovered  that  he  holds  no  card  of  the  proper  de- 
nomination to  take  such  Build  or  Combination,  the  opposing  player 
may  take  back  in  his  hand  all  the  cards  he  has  played  since  the  error 
was  made ;  and,  after  separating  the  cards  composing  the  improper 
Build  or  Combination,  may  use  them,  as  well  as  any  other  cards  on 
the  table,  in  every  way  the  cards  will  permit ;  playing  again  and 
again,  if  he  can,  before  his  opponent  is  allowed  to  resume  the  play. 

9.  If  a  player  makes  a  Build,  his  adversary  cannot  raise  the  Build 
by  employing  for  that  purpose  any  card  upon  the  board.  The  de- 
nomination of  a  Build  cannot  be  changed  except  by  a  card  played 
from  the  hand. 

10.  Should  a  player  make  a  Build,  and  his  opponent  decline  to 
build  it  up  higher ;  the  first  player  may  not  alter  his  Build,  but  must 
take  it  with  a  card  of  the  same  denomination.  He  may,  however, 
make  another  Build ;  or  he  may  pair  or  combine  any  other  cards  ;  or 
capture  an  opponent's  Build,  before  taking  up  his  first  Build ;  but 
he  must  comply  with  one  or  other  of  these  conditions  before  playing 
a  card  which  will  not  do  either. 

11.  When  a  card  is  played  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  calling, 
the  player  must  declare  the  denominatiotv  of  tVve  ^roijosed  Build  or 

calJ  audibly  and  distinctly,  so  that  no  Ao\ib\.  ol  \C\^  vxA^xNlvms  \$«:^ 
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and  failing  to  comply  with  this  requirement,  his  opponent 
eparate  the  cards,  and  employ  them  in  any  lawful  way  he  may 
them  to  his  advantage. 

If  a  player,  when  taking  in  a  Build  or  any  other  Combination, 
I  take  up  a  card  or  cards  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Conibina- 
he  delinquent  player  must  not  only  restore  to  the  lay-out  the 
r  cards  thus  improperly  taken  up,  but  also  all  the  cards  that 
ly  compose  the  Combmation.     {^See  note  to  Law  13.) 

Tricks  that  have  been  taken  and  turned  down  must  not  be 

led  until  all  the  cards  have  been  played ;  nor  may  any  trick 

at  last  won  be  looked  at.     Should  a  mistake  occur,  it  must  be 

iged  before  another  trick  is  completely  played,  or  the  right  to 

ige  is  at  an  end. 

e. — A  and  B  play  Cassino.  A  builds  Two  on  Seven,  then  builds  Ace  on 
calling  *'  nine  " ;  subsequently  taking  in  the  Build  by  mistake  with  an 
Next  plays  his  Nine.  B  sees  that  A  took  in  his  Build  with  the  wrong  card, 
ims  that,  in  consequence,  A  must  restore  to  the  lay-out  all  the  cards  taken 
ake,  although  two  plays  had  been  made  after  the  mistake  in  the  take.  De- 
-B  saw  the  mistake  too  late  for  his  own  advantage,  and  could  not  prove  that 
}r  had  been  made,  as  he  was  entitled  to  examine  only  the  last  trick  won.] 

TWENTY-ONE  POINT  CASSINO. 

sino  is  now  very  generally  played  for  a  fixed  number  of  points 
ly  twenty-one),  and  the  first  player  who  succeeds  in  scoring 
mber  agreed  upon  wins  the  game.  No  one  point  takes  any 
ence  over  another ;  the  points  are  scored  as  soon  as  made,  and 
er  wins  the  game  the  moment  he  has  made  and  claims  the 
ite  points. 
*n  playing  Cassino  for  a  given  number  of  points,  Sweeps  are 

as  soon  as  made,  and  are  not  turned  down  as  in  the  single- 
une. 

player  claims  to  have  won  the  game  and  cannot  show  the 
ite  points,  the  hand  is  ended  and  he  loses  the  game. 

deal  passes  alternately  throughout  the  game. 

sometimes  agreed  to  turn  down  Sweeps  and  defer  scoring  the 
for  Sweeps  (if  any)  until  the  end  of  the  hand ;  so  that  a  Sweep 
)t  count  a  player  out  when  made.  This  is  done  because  when 
s  are  turned  a  Sweep  is  liable  to  be  canceled  in  playing  out 
ind.  This  method  of  playing  is  not  recommended,  as  it  is 
ry  to  the  spirit  of  the  game,  and  the  occasioii  ol  xblm<^V  ^^* 
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THREE  AND  FOUR  HANDED  CASSINO. 

Three-handed  Cassino  is  in  all  essential  particulars  identical  with 
the  Twenty-one  Point  game.  The  dealer  delivers  the  cards  to  each 
player  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  player  to  his  left.  The  player 
who  first  scores  the  number  of  points  agreed  upon  wins  the  game. 

The  Four-handed  game  is  played  with  partners  for  a  given  number 
of  points,  the  same  as  at  Whist.  The  score  is  reckoned  the  same 
as  the  two-handed  game,  the  partners  in  the  game  combining  their 
points. 

If  a  player  make  a  Build,  the  fact  that  he  holds  the  necessary  card 
to  redeem  it  is  sufficient  authority  for  his  partner  to  make  a  similar 
Build,  or  to  call  a  card  upon  the  Build,  without  having  a  card  of  the 
same  denomination  in  his  hand.  To  avoid  disputes,  this  point 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  special  agreement  before  beginning 
tii^-game. 


ROUNCE. 

Rounce  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons  not  exceeding 
nine,  but  five  or  seven  make  the  best  game. 

The  game  is  played  with  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards,  whick  rank  as 
at  Whist. 

Dealing. 

After  the  cards  have  been  shuffled  and  cut  {see  Laws  i  and  2),  the 
dealer  gives  five  cards  to  each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the 
player  to  his  left,  by  alternate  rounds  of  two  and  three  at  a  time,  or 
vice  versa.  He  also  deals  an  extra  hand  of  six  cards  in  the  center  of 
the  table,  called  dumby. 

The  dumby  must  be  dealt  before  the  dealer  takes  the  full  comple- 
ment of  cards  himself.  When  the  cards  have  been  dealt,  the  dealer 
turns  up  the  top  card  on  the  pack,  which  is  the  trump.  After  the 
first  hand,  the  deal  passes  to  the  left. 

Declaring  to  Play. 

After  the  deal  has  been  completed,  each  player  in  rotation,  begin- 
ning with  the  eldest  hand,  declares  whether  he  will  play  his  hand, 
take  dumby,  or  resign.     If  Vie  is  salVs^eA  n«\\.Vv  Vvis  caxds^  he  says, 
"I play;  "  if  he  resigns,  he  says,  "  1  v^ss^"  «ti^  \>qx^>n^  ^w*w^a5. 
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cards.  If  a  player  resigns,  his  interest  in  the  pool  ceases,  unless  he 
elects  to  exchange  his  hand  for  dumby.     {^See  Law  10.) 

Whoever  takes  dumby  must  play  it.  Any  other  player  who  thinks 
he  cannot  take  a  trick  may  decline  to  play  his  hand. 

When  all  refuse  to  play,  then  the  player  to  the  right  of  the  dealer 
must  play  his  hand,  take  dumby,  or,  in  default  of  doing  either,  give 
the  dealer  five  points. 

The  dealer,  when  he  elects  to  play,  may  discard  any  card  in  his 
hand,  and  substitute  for  it  the  card  turned  up  for  t(ump. 

Playing  the  Hand. 

After  all  have  declared,  the  player  first  in  hand  of  those  who  de- 
clare to  play  leads  a  card,  and  each  person  in  rotation  (to  the  left) 
plays  a  card  to  the  lead ;  the  cards  thus  played  constitute  a  trick. 
The  trick  is  won  by  the  highest  card  of  the  suit  led,  or,  if  trumped, 
by  the  highest  trump  played.     The  cards  rank  as  at  Whist. 

Suit  must  be  followed ;  but  if  this  is  not  possible,  a  player  may 
trump  or  not,  at  his  option. 

The  winner  of  a  trick  must  lead  a  trump,  if  he  can ;  if,  however, 
he  holds  no  trump,  he  may  lead  any  card  he  chooses. 

Scoring. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  game  each  player  commences  with  fifteen 
points.  The  player  who  first  reduces  his  score  to  nothing  wins  the 
game. 

The  score  is  marked  by  means  of  three  crosses,  in  the  following 
manner :  x  x  x .  Each  cross  represents  five  points.  When  a 
player  makes  one  point  he  rubs  out  the  center  of  the  cross,  thus  :  x  , 
and  when  he  makes  another  point  he  rubs  out  one  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  cross,  and  so  on,  until  all  are  wiped  out. 

Each  trick  taken  in  play  counts  one  point,  and  if  a  player  fail  to 
take  a  trick  after  entering  to  play  his  hand,  he  is  rounced. 

If  a  player  is  rounced,  five  additional  points  are  added  to  his  scor^ 
at  once. 

LAWS  OF  ROUNCE. 

Dealing. 

I.  One  of  the  players  must  be  deputed  to  shufHe  the  pack,  and 
(after  having  it  cut  by  the  player  to  his  right)  to  deal  a  card  face  up- 
wards to  each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  to  his  left.  The  ^\a?j«. 
to  whom  the  lowest  card  falls  has  the  deal.     11  two  ox  xsvoxt  ^v^^-t^ 
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receive  cards  of  the  lowest  denomination  dealt,  they  must  cut  the 
pack  to  determine  which  shall  deal.  In  cutting,  the  lowest  deals. 
Ace  is  low. 

2.  Each  player  has  a  right  to  shuffle.  The  dealer  has  the  right  of 
shuffling  last,  but  he  must  not  shuffle  the  cards  after  the  pack,  wth 
his  consent,  has  been  cut  for  the  deal. 

3.  The  player  to  the  dealer's  right  cuts  the  cards,  and  if  there  is  a 
card  exposed  in  cutting,  the  pack  must  be  re-shuffled,  and  cut  again. 

4.  The  dealer  must  deliver  the  cards  face  downwards  (two  at  a 
time,  and  then  three  at  a  time,  or  vice  versa)  to  each  player  in  rota- 
tion, beginning  with  the  player  to  his  left ;  and  before  giving  any 
cards  to  himself  (each  round),  he  must  deal  three  cards  to  dumby. 
After  thus  delivering  five  cards  to  each  player,  and  six  cards  to 
dumby,  the  dealer  must  turn  up  for  trumps  the  card  remaining  on 
top  of  the  pack. 

5.  If,  before  the  deal  is  completed,  it  is  discovered  that  a  card  is 
faced  in  the  pack,  there  must  be  a  fresh  deal.  The  cards  are  rc 
shuffled  and  re-cut,  and  the  dealer  deals  again. 

6.  If  the  dealer  deals  without  having  the  pack  cut ;  or  shuffles  the 
pack  after  it  has  been  cut  with  his  consent ;  or  deals  out  of  order— 
for  instance,  misses  a  hand  or  deals  too  many  or  too  few  cards  tc 
any  player  (even  though  the  hand  has  been  partly  played  out  when 
the  error  is  discovered)  ;  or  exposes  a  card  in  dealing ;  or  deals  too 
many  cards,  notwithstanding  he  may  be  able  to  show  which  card  was 
the  turn-up— he  is  rounced.  The  cards  are  re-shuffled  and  re-cut, 
and  the  deal  passes. 

7.  The  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  has  the  next  deal. 

8.  If  a  player  deals  out  of  turn,  and  is  not  stopped  before  the 
trump  card  is  turned,  the  deal  stands  good,  and  the  player  to  the  left 
of  the  player  who  dealt  out  of  turn  has  the  next  deal. 

Declaring  to  Play. 

9.  Players  must  declare  in  rotation,  beginning  to  the  dealer's  left- 

10.  The  eldest  hand  has  the  first  privilege  of  taking  dumby ;  and, 
if  he  elects  to  do  so,  he  must  place  his  hand  in  the  center  of  the 
table,  face  downwards,  and  discard  one  card  from  his  new  hand.  If 
Ae  declines  to  take  dumby,  the  next  player  to  his  left  has  the  option, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  dealer.  Whoever  takes  dumby  must  play  it,  and 
whoever  takes  it  must  similarly  place  his  rejected  hand  face  down- 
wards  in  the  center  of  the  table,  and  discard  one  card  from  his  new 

hand.     (See  note  to  Law  13.) 
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11.  Any  player  who  thinks  he  cannot  take  a  trick  may  decline  to 
play  his  hand.     {But  see  Law  12.) 

12.  If  all  the  players  up  to  the  player  to  the  right  of  the  dealer 
decline  to  play,  then  he  (the  player  to  the  dealer's  right)  must  play 
liis  hand  or  take  dumby,  or,  in  default  of  doing  either,  must  allow 
the  dealer  to  score  five  points. 

13.  If  the  dealer  elect  to  play,  he  may  discard  any  card  in  his 
liand  and  substitute  for  it  the  card  turned  up  for  trump. 

[If  the  dealer  plays  dumby,  he  cannot  take  the  tumed-up  trump.] 

Playing. 

14.  If  a  player,  having  declared  to  play,  exposes  a  card  before  it 
is  his  turn  to  play ;  or  plays  a  card  out  of  turn ;  or  Ijefore  all  have 
declared ;  or  exposes  a  card  while  playing,  so  as  to  be  named  by  any 
other  declared  player — ^he  is  rounced. 

15.  If  a  player  fails  to  win  a  trick — ^he  is  rounced. 

16.  If  a  player  revokes,  that  is,  if  he  fails  to  follow  suit  when  he 
has  a  card  of  the  suit  led ;  or  if  he  fails  to  lead  a  trump  after  taking 
a  trick,  when  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  he  is  rounced. 

1 7.  When  a  revoke  or  any  error  of  play  occurs,  the  cards  must  be 
taken  up  and  the  hand  re-played,  if  so  desired  by  any  player  except 
the  offender. 

18.  If  a  pack  is  discovered  to  be  imperfect,  the  deal  in  which  the 
discovery  is  made  is  void.     All  preceding  deals  stand  good. 


RAMSCH 

The  German  game  Ramsck  differs  from  Rounce  in  the  following 
particulars:  ist.  The  game  is  played  with  a  pack  of  thirty -two 
cards,  the  same  as  Euchre.  2d.  A  player  is  not  compelled  to  lead 
trumps,  if  he  has  already  done  so  twice.  3d.  If  a  player  holds  no 
trumps,  and  elects  to  play  his  hand,  trusting  to  )nake  a  trick  in  good 
cards  of  other  suits,  he  may,  in  his  proper  turn,  play  his  poorest 
card,  f(ue  doTvn,  which  card  represents  a  trump,  and  such  a  lead  calls 
for  a  trump  from  every  player  who  holds  one.  In  all  other  particu- 
lars Ramsch  is  identiod  with  the  American  game  of  Rounce. 
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DIVISION  LOO. 

Division  Loo  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons,  but  five 
or  seven  make  the  best  game.  The  game  is  played  with  a  pack  of 
fifty-two  cards,  which  rank  as  at  Whist. 

Before  dealing  {see  Laws  I  to  7),  the  dealer  deposits  three  chips, 
or  counters,  in  the  pool,  the  value  of  which  has  previously  been 
agreed  upon.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  pool  a  number  that  can 
be  exactly  divided  by  three,  say  three,  six,  or  nine  chips.  The  three 
chips  deposited  by  the  dealer  is  called  a  Single. 

In  the  first  deal,  or  whenever  a  Single  occurs,  that  is,  whenever  a 
single  stake  o(  three  chips  only  is  in  the  pool,  what  is  known  as  a 
Bold  Stand  is  played.  A  Bold  Stand  compels  every  player  to  play 
his  hand ;  but  the  eldest  hand  has  the  sole  privilege  of  exchanging 
the  hand  that  was  dealt  to  him  for  the  dumby. 

Bold  Stand  is  played  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  large  pool. 
Suppose  seven  persons  are  playing  when  a  Bold  Stand  occurs ;  it 
is  evident  that  all  those  not  taking  a  trick  will  be  looed  the  amount 
of  a  Single,  /.  e.,  three  chips.  If  five  of  the  seven  players  should  be 
looed,  that  would  contribute  to  the  pool  fifteen  chips  in  addition  to 
the  Single,  or  three  deposited  by  the  dealer.  A  Bold  Stand  can  only 
occur  at  the  first  deal,  or  when  three  players  declare  to  play,  and 
each  take  a  trick,  or  when  only  two  play,  and  one  takes  two  tricks, 
and  the  other  one  trick. 

Sometimes  it  is  agreed  to  omit  Bold  Stand,  and  at  the  first  deal, 
or  whenever  a  Single  occurs,  each  player  deposits  in  the  pool  three 
chips,  and  the  dealer  six  chips. 

When  the  pool  contains  more  than  three  chips,  it  becomes  optional 
to  play  or  not,  and  the  game  proceeds  as  follows : 

After  the  deal  has  been  completed,  each  player  in  rotation  looks  at 
his  cards,  and  declares  whether  he  will  play  his  hand  or  pass.  H 
he  plays,  he  says,  "  I  play;  "  if  he  resigns,  he  says,  *'  I  pass,"  and 
his  interest  in  that  pool  ceases,  unless  he  elects  to  exchange  his  hand 
for  dumby.  The  first  player  to  declare  has  the  first  right  of  taking 
dumby,  and  if  he  declines  the  next  player  has  that  privilege,  and  so 
on ;  but  whoever  takes  dumby  must  play  it. 

No  player  is  permitted  to  look  at  lis  hand  before  it  is  his  turn  to 
declare,  and  having  declared,  he  is  compelled  to  adhere  to  his  declara- 
tion.     When  a  player  resigns  "hisYvwi^  Vt  ^n«&  \\  \o  ^t  ^«^«^^  ^V<^ 
places  it  on  the  talon  or  stocV,. 
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When  all  the  players  pass  up  to  the  player  next  on  the  right  of  the 
dealer,  that  player  must  either  play  his  hand,  take  dumby,  or  give 
up  the  pool  to  the  dealer. 

Sometimes  it  is  agreed  that  when  only  one  declares  to  play,  and 
dumby  remains  upon  the  table,  the  dealer  has  the  option  of  taking  it 
and  playing  for  the  good  of  the  pool.  When  this  variation  is  played, 
the  deder  must  declare,  before  taking  up  dumby,  whether  he  plays 
for  himself  or  the  pool,  otherwise  he  is  deemed  to  be  playing  for 
himself.  If  he  plays  for  the  benefit  of  the  pool,  he  is  not  looed  if 
he  fail  to  take  a  trick,  and  any  tricks  he  may  win  are  left  in  the  pool. 

After  all  the  players  have  declared,  the  player  first  in  hand  of 
those  who  declare  to  play  leads  a  card,  and  each  player  in  rotation 
plays  one  card  to  it ;  the  cards  thus  played  constitute  a  trick.  The 
trick  is  won  by  the  highest  card  of  the  suit  led,  or,  if  trumped,  by 
the  highest  trump.  The  winner  of  the  trick  then  leads  to  the  next, 
and  so  on  until  the  hand  is  played  out.  The  cards  are  not  played  in 
the  center  of  the  table,  but  in  front  of  the  person  playing  them,  and 
they  must  remain  there,  face  upwards. 

The  lead  and  play  to  the  trick  is  governed  by  the  following  rules : 
The  leader,  if  he  has  more  than  one  trump,  must  lead  the  highest, 
unless  his  trumps  are  in  sequence ;  but  if  he  does  not  hold  two  or 
more  trumps,  he  may  lead  whichever  card  he  pleases.  The  other 
players,  in  rotation,  must  follow  suit  and  head  the  trick,  if  able. 
Holding  none  of  the  suit  led,  they  must  head  the  trick  with  a  trump, 
if  able.  If  unable  to  follow  suit  or  trump,  a  player  may  play  any 
card  he  chooses. 

The  winner  of  the  first  trick  must  lead  a  trump,  if  able,  and  if  he 
holds  two  trumps,  he  must  lead  the  higher  of  the  two. 

If  the  leader  holds  the  Ace  of  trumps  (or  the  King,  if  the  Ace  be 
turned  up),  he  must  lead  it  whether  he  has  another  trump  or  not. 

It  is  sometimes  agreed  that  when  there  are  more  than  two  declared 
players,  the  leader  is  not  obliged  to  play  his  highest  trump  unless  it 
is  the  Ace  (or  King,  Ace  being  turned  up). 

After  the  hand  is  played  to  its  conclusion,  the  winner  or  winners 
of  the  tricks,  as  the  case  may  be,  divide  the  amount  in  the  pool ;  this 
is  done  at  the  rate  of  one  third  for  each  trick.  If  a  player  wins  one 
trick,  he  gets  one  third  of  the  pool ;  if  he  wins  two  tricks,  he  takes 
two  thirds  of  the  pool ;  and  if  he  wins  all  the  tricks,  he  captures  the 
whole  pool. 

If  a  player  declares  to  play  and  fails  to  take  a  li\ck,  \ve.  Ss»  \wifcSi^ 
and  must  cpptribpte  tYirGt  chips  to  tl\e  T\^xt  poo\. 
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It  is  sometimes  agreed  to  make  the  Loo  unlimited — that  is,  when  p  * 
a  player  is  looed,  he  has  to  contribute  to  the  next  pool  chips  equa 
in  amount  to  the  present  pool.     If  more  than  one  player  is  looed,  |'!?* 
each  must  deposit  that  amount. 

After  the  pool  has  been  divided,  and  the  Loo,  or  Looes,  as  the 
case  may  be,  are  paid,  the  dealer  deposits  three  chips  in  the  pool, 
and  the  game  proceeds  as  before. 

When  it  happens  that  none  of  the  players  who  declared  to  play  are 
looed,  a  Bold  Stand  occurs,  as  before  described. 

Sometimes  Club  law  is  introduced,  in  which  case  every  one  must 
play  when  a  Club  happens  to  be  turned  trump.  When  Club  law  is 
played  there  is  no  dumby. 

LAWS    OF    DIVISION    LOO. 

Determination  of  Deal. 

1.  The  deal  is  determined  by  dealing  a  card,  face  upwards,  to  each 
player  in  rotation,  beginning  at  the  left  of  the  person  dealing  the 
cards.     The  player  who  gets  the  first  Ace  deals. 

Cutting. 

2.  The  player  to  the  dealer's  right  cuts  the  cards.  At  least  four 
cards  must  be  cut,  and  at  least  four  must  be  left  in  the  lower  packet. 

3.  When  cutting  to  the  dealer,  if  a  card  is  exposed  there  must  be 
a  fresh  cut. 

4.  If,  in  reuniting  the  separated  packets,  the  dealer  exposes  a 
card;  there  must  be  a  fresh  cut. 

Shuffling  and  Dealing. 

5.  Each  player  has  the  right  to  shuffle,  and  it  is  the  dealer's  right 
to  shuffle  last. 

6.  The  dealer  must  give  to  each  player  one  card  at  a  time,  begin- 
ning with  the  player  to  his  left,  and  at  the  end  of  each  round  he  must 
deal  one  card  to  dumby  previous  to  commencing  the  next  round. 
In  this  order  the  dealer  must  deliver  three  cards  to  each  player,  and 
three  to  dumby. 

7.  After  completing  the  deal,  the  dealer  must  turn  up  the  next 
card  for  trumps. 

8.  If  a  card  is  faced  in  the  pack,  and  it  is  discovered  before  the 
deal  is  completed,  there  must  be  a.  lie?.\v  deal. 

p.  If  the  dealer  deals  without  Yvavm^  x!tvt  v^0».  <i\sx.\  «v  ^^iSa«&  vte 
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pack  after  it  has  been  cut  with  his  consent ;  or  deals  out  of  order — 
^or  example,  misses  a  hand  or  deals  too  many  or  too  few  cards  to 
any  player  (even  though  the  hand  has  been  partly  played  out  when 
the  error  is  discovered)  ;  or  deals  two  cards  together  and  then  deals 
a  third ;  or  exposes  a  card  in  dealing :  or  deals  too  many  cards,  not- 
withstanding he  may  be  able  to  show  which  card  was  the  turn-up — 
he  forfeits  a  Single  (three  chips)  to  the  pool.  This  penalty  goes  to 
the  present  pool.  The  cards  are  re-shuffled  and  re-cut,  and  he  deals 
again. 

10.  After  the  first  deal,  each  player  takes  the  deal  in  rotation,  be- 
ginning with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer.  The  game  should 
not  be  abandoned  until  the  deal  has  returned  to  the  original  dealer, 
Unless  there  is  a  Loo  in  the  last  round,  in  which  case  the  deal  con- 
tinues until  there  is  a  hand  without  a  Loo. 

11.  If  a  player  deals  out  of  turn,  and  is  not  stopped  before  the 
trump  card  is  turned,  the  deal  stands  good,  and  the  player  to  the  left 
of  tlie  player  who  dealt  out  of  turn  has  the  next  deal. 

12.  If  a  player  is  looed,  he  must  deposit  the  amount  of  the  Loo  in 
the  pool  before  the  deal  is  completed. 

Declaring. 

13.  Each  player  must  declare  whether  he  will  play  or  not,  in  rota- 
tion, beginning  with  the  player  to  the  dealer's  left. 

14.  If  a  player  looks  at  his  cards  before  it  is  his  turn  to  declare  to 
play,  he  forfeits  a  Single  (three  chips)  to  the  pool.  This  penalty 
goes  to  the  present  pool. 

15.  If  a  player  exposes  a  card  before  declaring  to  play,  or  declares 
to  play  before  his  turn,  he  forfeits  a  Single  to  the  pool.  This  pen- 
alty goes  to  the  present  pool. 

16.  If  a  player  takes  dumby,  and  no  one  plays  against  him,  he 
takes  the  pool.     If  no  one  declares  to  play,  the  dealer  takes  the  pool. 

Playing. 

17.  If  a  player,  having  declared  to  play,  exposes  a  card  before  it 
is  his  turn  to  play ;  or  plays  a  card  out  of  turn,  or  before  all  have 
declared ;  or  exposes  a  card  while  playing,  so  as  to  be  named  by  any 
other  declared  player — he  must  leave  in  the  pool  any  tricks  he  may 
make,  and,  in  addition,  forfeit  four  times  the  amount  of  a  Single. 
If  he  fail  to  take  a  trick,  he  is  looed  the  amount  in  the  pool,  up  to  the 
limit  (if  any),  in  lieu  of  penalty.  These  Ulcks  aoftd  loTl€\V\«t';»  ^^^ 
he  next  pool. 
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i8.  If  a  player  holds  Ace  of  trumps  and  does  not  lead  it,  or  if  he 
holds  King,  Ace  being  turned  up,  and  does  not  lead  it,  he  must  leave 
5n  the  pool  any  tricks  he  may  make,  and  forfeit  four  times  the 
amount  of  a  Single.  This  forfeiture  and  the  tricks  go  to  the  next 
pool. 

19..  If  a  player  does  not  lead  the  higher  of  two  trumps,  unless  his 
trumps  are  sequence  cards,  that  is,  cards  of  equal  value ;  or  does  not 
head  the  trick  when  able,  or  revokes ;  or  holding  a  trump  does  not 
lead  trump  after  trick — ^he  is  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  in  .Law  17. 

20«  When  a  revoke  or  any  error  in  play  occurs,  the  cards  must  be 
taken  up  and  the  hand  re-played,  if  so  desired  by  any  player  except 
the  offender. 

21.  If  a  pack  is  discovered  to  be  incorrect,  the  deal  in  which  the 
discovery  is  made  is  void.     All  preceding  deals  stand  good. 


NEWMARKET,  OR  STOPS. 

This  round  game  is  played  by  any  number  of  persons,  with  a  pack 
of  fifty-two  cards.  The  Ace  of  Hearts,  King  of  Diamonds,  Queen 
of  Spades,  and  Knave  of  Clubs  are  selected  from  another  pack,  and 
are  called  the  pool  cards ;  these  four  cards  constitute  a  permanent 
lay-out  to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  table,  and  may  be  mounted 
upon  a  board  for  the  purpose. 

The  Deal. 

The  deal  is  decided  by  cutting,  as  at  Whist,  the  player  cutting  the 
lowest  card  dealing  first,  the  deal  afterwards  passing  in  rotation  to 
the  left.     In  cutting,  Ace  is  low. 

Staking. 

Previous  to  each  deal,  the  eldest  hand  stakes  as  many  counters  as 
he  chooses,  provided  the  number  does  not  exceed  an  agreed  limit, 
and  the  other  players  all  stake  a  similar  number.  Each  player  places 
the  counters  constituting  his  stake  upon  any  of  the  pool  cards  he 
chooses,  putting  all  of  them  on  one  pool  card,  or  distributing  them 
on  different  pool  cards,  at  his  discretion. 

Dealing. 

The  pack  having  been  sbuffted  atvd  cvA,  as  al  Whist,  the  dealer 
deals  around  the  entire  pack,  one  al  a  XvKvt,  la.c^  e^cy«w,  ^^-aJCvcv^  S\vi\ 
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to  an  extra  hand,  next  to  his  own  hand,  and  then  to  the  other  play- 
ers in  rotation  to  the  left. 

The  extra  hand  remains  unseen  by  all  the  players,  and  is  only 
dealt  for  the  purpose  of  making  Stops. 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  cards  dealt  to  each  player  depends 
upon  the  number  of  players  participating  in  the  game ;  also,  that  one 
Or  more  of  the  players  may  receive  one  card  more  than  the  others. 
This  is  not  necessarily  a  disadvantage ;  but,  even  if  it  be  so,  it  will 
bappen  equally  to  all  the  players  in  turn  as  the  deal  passes  around. 

Rank  of  the  Cards. 

The  cards  rank:  Ace  (lowest),  Two,  Three,  Four,  Five,  Six, 
Seven,  Eight,  Nine,  Ten,  Knave,  Queen,  King  (highest). 

Playing  and  Stops. 

The  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  (eldest  hand)  has  the  first  lead, 
and  may  lead  any  suit  he  chooses,  but  the  card  he  leads  must  be  the 
lowest  one  in  his  hand  of  that  suit,  and  he  must  name  the  card  as  he 
leads  it. 

The  holder  of  the  next  higher  card  in  sequence  of  the  same  suit 
then  plays,  also  naming  it ;  the  holder  of  the  next  higher  card  in 
suit  plays  next,  naming  the  card  as  he  plays  it,  and  so  on  until  a 
Stop  is  reached. 

If  a  player  holds  two  or  more  cards  in  regular  sequence  to  the 
last  card  played,  he  must  play  them,  one  after  another,  naming  each 
as  he  plays  them,  until  he  can  play  no  further.  Thus  :  If  a  Six  of 
Spades  is  the  last  card  played,  and  a  player  has  the  Seven,  Eight, 
Nine,  and  Ten  of  the  same  suit,  he  must  play  them  all,  distinctly 
naming  them  in  their  proper  order. 

A  Stop  is  a  card  which  baulks  or  stops  the  further  play  in  a  se- 
quence. It  may  be  the  highest  card  of  a  suit ;  or  a  card  next  lower 
in  sequence  to  the  card  led  in  a  suit  already  played.  For  example : 
Suppose  a  Seven  of  Hearts  has  already  been  led,  and  the  sequence 
played  up  to  the  King,  which  is  a  Stop ;  then  the  Six  of  Hearts,  be- 
ing the  highest  remaining  card  of  that  suit,  is  necessarily  a  Stop. 

The  four  Kings  are  always  Stops  ;  also,  the  card  next  in  sequence 
below  each  of  the  cards  in  the  extra  hand. 

When  a  Stop  is  played,  the  player  of  the  Stop  card  leads  for  the 
next  round,  but  he  cannot  lead  a  card  of  the  same  suit  as  that  of  the 
Stop  until  he  has  /Irs/ played  a  card  of  another  sml\  \x.TAfe"5>^\\.'^wW 
happen  that  a// the  remaining  cards  in  his  haivd  axe  V\vfe  s^sae.  ^x!i\V  ^s. 
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the  Stop  card.  For  example :  Suppose  the  Knave  of  Hearts  bs 
been  led  or  played,  and  a  player,  holding  the  Queen  and  King  of 
Hearts,  plays  them ;  he  cannot  then  again  lead  Hearts,  unless  all 
the  cards  in  his  hand  are  Hearts,  but  he  must  lead  a  card  of  another 
suit,  and  if  that  card  should  happen  to  be  a  Stop,  he  may  then  again 
return  to  a  lead  of  Hearts. 

Each  player  lays  his  cards,  as  he  plays  them,  on  the  table  in  front 
of  him,  forming  a  packet,  which  must  be  turned  face  downwards  as 
soon  as  a  Stop  is  reached,  and  before  a  fresh  lead  is  played  to. 

The  play  continues  until  one  of  the  players  has  played  all  of  his 
cards,  when  he  announces  that  he  is  ''out ". 

Pool  Cards. 

Every  time  that  a  player,  in  the  course  of  the  game,  plays  a  card 
similar  to  either  of  the  pool  cards,  he  takes  whatever  stake  (if  any) 
may  be  standing  upon  that  card. 

If  the  stakes  on  either  of  the  pool  cards  are  not  claimed,  by  reason 
of  their  not  having  been  played  before  one  of  the  players  is  out,  or 
from  their  remaining  in  the  extra  hand,  the  unclaimed  stakes  must 
remain  undisturbed,  thus  increasing  the  value  of  the  pool  to  be  sub- 
sequently played  for.  If  any  stakes  remain  unclaimed  upon  either 
or  all  of  the  pool  cards  when  the  play  ceases,  their  possession  is  de- 
cided by  lot. 

Payments. 

The  player  who  is  first  out  receives  from  each  of  the  other  players 
one  counter  for  each  card  remaining  unplayed  in  their  respective 
hands.  Thus :  If  A  is  out,  and  B  has  five  cards  remaining  in  his 
hand,  B  pays  A  five  counters ;  C,  with  three  remaining  cards,  pa^ 
A  three  counters ;  and  similarly  for  the  other  players. 

Penalties. 

The  player  who  plays  a  Stop  and  fails  to  lead  a  card  of  another 
suit,  although  holding  such  a  card  in  his  hand,  must  pay  one  counter 
to  each  of  the  other  players,  and  in  addition  to  this,  he  must  take  up 
the  card  improperly  led  and  lead  another  suit. 

The  player  who  leads  a  card,  having  in  his  hand  a  lower  card  of 
the  same  suit,  must  pay  one  counter  to  each  of  the  other  players. 

The  player  who  fails  to  play  a  card  next  higher  in  sequence  to  a 
card  already  played  must  pay  one  coMTvlei  \.o  ^2L0^  ol  \>i\^  q!v^^t  ^^Va.^- 
ers.     If  the  card  which  he  has  f  a\\ed  to  ^Xa.^  «A.  x\v^  ^tcs^^t  xIvkv^.  ^^^m.. 
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ing  the  round  is  a  card  next  lower  in  sequence  than  either  of  the  pool 
cards,  he  must  pay  to  the  holder  of  the  corresponding  pool  card  a 
number  of  counters  equal  to  those  staked  on  the  pool  card  at  the 
time  of  such  failure. 


VARIATIONS  OF  THE  GAME. 

The  following  variations  are  sometimes  played : 

If,  after  examination,  the  dealer  is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  hand, 
he  may  lay  it  face  downwards  on  the  table  and  take  up  the  extra 
hand,  which  he  then  must  play.  This  gives  the  dealer  an  advantage, 
because  all  the  cards  in  his  rejected  hand  make  Stops,  and  he  is  the 
only  player  who  knows  what  they  are.  For  this  privilege  the  dealer 
is  required  to  stake  double  the  number  of  counters  staked  by  the 
eldest  hand. 

It  is  also  sometimes  agreed  that  a  Stop  may  be  made  by  the  holder 
of  the  Ace  of  Diamonds  (called  Spin)  at  any  time  when  he  can  come 
in  by  playing  the  next  highest  card  to  the  one  last  played.  Thus  : 
Suppose  the  Seven  of  Hearts  played,  and  that  the  holder  of  the  Eight 
of  Hearts  has  Spin,  he  may  play  the  Eight  of  Hearts  and  keep  Spin 
in  hand ;  or,  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  Stop,  he  may  play  the  Eight  of 
Hearts  and  Spin  together,  saying,  "  Eight  of  Hearts  and  Spin." 
This  gives  the  player  of  Spin  the  privilege  of  another  lead. 

The  player  of  Spin  receives  three  counters  from  each  of  the  others. 
If  any  player  goes  out  before  Spin  has  been  played,  the  holder  of  it 
pays  to  the  winner  of  the  round  two  counters  for  each  unplayed  card. 

Sometimes  an  extra  stake  is  made  up  for  the  player  who  is  "  First 
out ".  When  this  is  played.  First-out  (unless  he  chance  to  be  the 
dealer)  is  exempt  from  contributing  to  the  pool  for  the  next  turn. 
The  other  players  contribute  as  at  first. 

Hints  on  Leading. 

Although  this  seems  a  simple  game,  it  requires  considerable  judg- 
ment to  choose  the  best  card  to  lead.  Aces,  and  cards  that  cannot 
be  led  to,  should  be  parted  with  when  the  lead  cannot  be  kept  with 
other  cards.  Kings,  and  cards  that  have  become  Stops  in  the  course 
of  play,  should  not  be  parted  with  early  in  the  hand,  as  they  are  use- 
ful in  regaining  the  lead ;  but  when  the  leader  has  all  Stops  except 
one  card,  he  should  lead  the  Stops,  one  after  the  other,  and  then  his 
last  card,  and  say,  *'  Out." 

Example  :   Suppose  A  has  to  lead  wilYi  ?iNt  cax^  i^sst^Mssxasj^Ns^ 
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his  hand,  four  of  which  he  knows  are  Stops,  but  the  fifth  a  card 
which  may  possibly  be  played  to  by  the  other  players ;  if  he  leads 
the  latter,  his  four  other  cards  would  then  be  blocked  out ;  he  should 
therefore  first  lead  his  four  Stop  cards,  one  after  the  other,  and 
finally  play  his  last  card  and  call,  **  Out." 

As  a  general  rule,  when  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  of.  being  able 
to  regain  the  lead,  lead  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  greatest  number  of 
cards  in  hand. 


GRABOUCHE. 

Cards  and  Partnerships. 

Grabouche  may  be  played  by  two,  four,  six,  or  eight  persons. 

Three  complete  packs  (fifty-two  cards  each)  are  required  if  two, 
four,  or  six  persons  engage  in  the  game ;  but  when  eight  play,  four 
packs  are  necessary. 

The  cards  rank  as  at  Whist. 

When  four  persons  play,  they  divide  into  two  sets,  each  player 
sitting  opposite  his  partner,  as  at  Whist. 

When  six  persons  play,  they  form  two  partnerships  of  three  each, 
and  the  players  composing  the  two  sets  sit  in  alternate  order. 

When  eight  persons  play,  two  partnerships  of  four  each  are  formed, 
and  the  players  are  similarly  seated  alternately. 

The  partnerships  are  determined  by  cutting. 

Dealing. 

The  player  who  cuts  the  lowest  card  deals.     Ties  cut  over. 

The  dealer  counts  out  twenty  cards  for  each  side  face  downwards. 
The  top  card  of  each  pile  is  turned  up. 

When  six  or  eight  persons  play,  the  number  of  cards  in  the  two 
piles  are  sometimes  increased. 

Five  cards  (in  books,  or  parcels)  are  dealt  to  each  person,  begin- 
ning with  the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer.  The  remaining  cards 
are  made  up  into  books  of  five,  to  be  given  to  each  player  when  his 
hand  is  played  out. 

Playing. 

The  player  on  the  left  of  the  dealer  opens  the  play ;  and  may  begin 
bv  placing  an  Ace  (if  he  have  one")  iace  \rp^«a[^'&  Vcv  \N\fe  center  <ai  ^Saa 
table.     He  may  build  upon  the  Ace  nvVxYi  «3\  xNvt  ^xivXs&X^  cax^  '^^n:- 
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tained  in  his  hand ;  that  is,  he  may  play  upon  it  the  Two,  the  Three, 

etc.,  in  their  regular  upward  sequence  of  rank.     This  he  may  do, 

not  only  to  get  rid  of  his  hand  and  take  a  fresh  one,  but,  if  possible, 

to  reach  the  denomination  of  the  card  turned  up  on  his  pile  of  twenty, 

so  that  he  or  his  partner  may  play  it  off. 

The  Aces  must  always  be  placed  in  the  center,  and  cards  built  upon 
the  Aces  are  known  as  the  "  center  piles  ". 

When  a  player  plays  his  last  card  in  the  center,  he  may  take  a 
fresh  hand  and  continue  playing  all  available  cards. 

When  the  player  has  finished  playing  in  the  center,  he  lays  a  card, 
face  upwards,  in  front  of  him,  and  this  is  known  as  a  "  table  card  ". 
It  is  not  obligatory  to  play  the  Ace  at  once,  and  it  is  advisable  not 
to  be  too  precipitate  in  playing  it  when  the  exposed  card  on  the  ad- 
versaries* pile  is  a  low  one,  and  you  have  no  cards  to  build  up  the 
Ace  to  the  denomination  of  their  card,  or  beyond  it.     Besides,  if 
you  hold  no  cards  in  sequence  with  the  Ace,  it  is  better  to  first  play 
your  other  cards  upon  the  table,  retaining  your  Ace  to  the  last. 
This  is  particularly  beneficial  when  your  last  two  cards  are  both 
Aces,  as  it  affords  you  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  fresh  hand  which 
may  contain  cards  that  will  continue  your  play  advantageously. 

After  the  first  player  has  completed  his  play,  the  next  player  simi- 
larly plays,  and  so  on  all  around.  When  a  player  cannot  or  does 
not  choose  to  play  upon  the  center  piles,  he  deposits  a  **  table  card  '* 
in  front  of  him. 

A  player  is  entitled  to  use  cards  from  his  hand ;  or  the  top  cards 
of  his  own  or  his  partners'  table  piles ;  or  the  top  card  of. his  twenty- 
pile — in  building  up  the  center  piles. 

A  player  is  not  obliged  to  build  upon  the  center  piles  unless  he 
chooses  to  do  so ;  and  when  it  comes  his  turn,  he  may  play  a  card 
upon  either  of  his  table  piles  as  often  as  he  likes ;  whether  such  card 
is  in  sequence  with  the  cards  in  the  center  piles  or  not. 

The  chief  aim  and  object  of  the  game  is  to  play  off  the  cards  from 
the  twenty  pile ;  therefore,  if  by  playing  on  the  center  piles  you  lead 
up  to  the  denomination  of  the  card  on  your  own  pile,  do  so ;  but  you 
should  refrain  from  playing  on  the  center  when  it  will  help  your  op- 
ponents to  accomplish  the  same  object.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  ob- 
viously your  policy  to  play  upon  the  table  piles,  because  your  adver- 
saries cannot  use  the  cards  on  your  table ;  and  the  cards  thus  exposed 
may  be  advantageously  employed  by  your  partners  to  prevent  the 
opponents  from  playing  off  their  pile.  This  \s  caJX^eA."  WoO«.\x^'^'* « 
It  Is  occasionally  advisable  to  play  up  to  \)aft  aANets^^-^   ^»x^ 
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when  by  doing  so  you  can  get  rid  of  all  your  cards  and  take  a  fresh 
hand.  Such  play  is  a  little  risky,  and  may  not  always  result  advan- 
tageously ;  but  nothing  is  absolutely  certain ;  and  if  you  have  a  for- 
ward game,  you  are  justified  in  "  taking  the  chances  *'. 

Four  piles  of  table  cards  are  the  limit  permitted  in  front  of  each 
player ;  it  is  therefore  best  to  arrange  them  in  sequence,  placing  the 
lower  cards  on  the  higher ;  or,  when  possible,  making  one  pile  all  of 
the  same  denomination. 

The  Aces  are  built  upon  without  any  regard  to  suit.  "When  the 
sequence  from  the  Ace  is  completed,  i.  ^.,  when  the  King  is  put  on, 
the  pile  is  removed  from  the  center,  shuffled,  and  made  up  into  boob 
of  five  each  ready  for  use  when  needed. 

The  Object  of  the  Game. 

When  the  top  card  of  a  twenty  pile  is  played  off,  the  next  card  is 
immediately  turned  up,  and  this  operation  is  continued  until  the  last 
card  of  the  pile  is  played.  The  side  who  first  play  off  all  the  cards 
in  their  twenty  pile  win  the  game. 

Hints  on  Playing. 

Be  careful,  in  playing  up  to  your  own  pile,  not  to  give  your  oppo- 
nents a  chance  to  play  off  from  theirs.     Block  their  game  all  you  can. 

Keep  a  strict  account  of  the  cards  in  your  own  and  your  partners' 
table  piles.  To  know  with  certainty  what  piles  are  in  consecutive 
sequence  is  of  great  advantage. 

When  your  hand  is  out,  call  for  a  fresh  one  before  you  play  from 
your  own  or  your  partners'  table.  As  soon  as  you  play  a  card  from 
your  twenty  pile,  turn  up  the  next  one  at  once,  and  use  it  if  possible. 

Get  rid  of  your  hand  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  always  play  from 
your  hand,  in  preference  to  playing  the  same  card  from  the  table, 
unless,  of  course,  the  corresponding  card  is  the  top  one  on  your  pile 
of  twenty ;  ahvays  give  that  the  preference. 

An  exception  to  the  last  rule  is  sometimes  warrantable  when  you 
desire  to  release  a  card  on  a  table  pile  that  is  covered  by  one  of  a 
higher  denomination.  In  such  a  case  you  might  diverge  from  the 
ordinary  rule  and  play  from  the  table  instead  of  from  your  hand. 

Penalties. 

No  remarks  of  any  kind  are  aWov/aVAe  lTOxa\Xvfc'^«r\XkEt^  ol  ^^la^^er 
about  to  play.     Should  sucK  a  playet,  V>^  v^ox^  ox  ^esXMxt,  ^^^x«& 
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Lsapproval  or  approval  of  a  partner's  play  under  such  circumstances 
>  would  be  likely  to  affect  his  further  play,  the  opposing  players 
lay  each  place  a  card  from  their  hand  in  the  center  of  the  pile  of  the 
flending  side.  If  a  player  holds  no  card,  he  may  employ  a  card, 
3r  the  above  purpose,  from  his  fresh  hand,  as  soon  as  he  receives  it. 
The  same  penalty  is  inflicted  when  a  player  attempts  to  look  at 
he  cards  beneath  the  upper  card  of  any  of  his  table  piles. 


SLOBBERHANNES. 

This  interesting  game  possesses  more  merit  than  many  of  those 
■which  enjoy  far  wider  popularity.  A  Euchre  pack  is  used,  the  cards 
ranking  in  value  from  Ace  (highest)  to  Seven  (lowest). 

Four  players  take  part,  but  there  is  no  partnership,  each  playing 
for  his  own  hand.  The  players  cut,  not  for  deal^  but  for  lead^  the 
highest  having  the  preference,  and  the  player  on  his  right  dealing. 
After  the  first  hand  has  been  played,  the  deal  passes  in  rotation  to 
the  left,  as  at  Whist.  The  deal  is  no  advantage,  and  a  misdeal, 
therefore,  involves  no  penalty,  but  there  is  a  fresh  deal  by  the  same 
dealer ;  likewise  in  the  case  of  a  card  being  found  faced  in  the  pack, 
or  exposed  in  the  act  of  dealing. 

The  deal  may  be  either  by  two  cards  at  a  time,  or  by  three,. three, 
and  two,  at  the  discretion  of  the  dealer.  There  is  no  trump,  all  suits 
being  alike  in  value. 

Each  player  is  bound  to  follow  suit  if  he  can.  The  highest  card 
^ins  the  trick,  and  the  winner  leads  to  the  next.  In  this  game, 
however,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  object  is  to  avoid  making 
tricks,  for  the  player  who  first  makes  ten  points  loses  the  game,  and 
tias  to  pay  an  agreed  stake  to  each  of  the  other  players. 

Points  are  scored  as  under : 

1.  For  the  first  trick,  one  point. 

2.  For  the  last  trick,  one  point. 

3.  For  the  trick  containing  the  Queen  of  Clubs,  one  point. 

4.  If,  in  the  same  hand,  any  one  player  wins  all  three  tricks 

above  mentioned,  he  is  said  to  make  Slobberhannes,  and 
scores  an  extra  point. 

5.  The  penalty  of  a  revoke  is  also  one  ^om\.  ^jSA'Si^Vi  ^^  's^^'at^ 

0/  the  offender. 
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The  lead  is  a  great  advantage,  for  the  player  is  pretty  sure  to  hoMl!:  "ti 
one  safe  losing  card,  which  he  will  lead  accordingly.     The  genenll  i 
policy  of  the  other  three  players  will 'be  to  follow  suit  with  thelow-jC  s 
est  card  possible,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  if  the  player  sees  that 
he  is  bound  to  win  the  trick,  he  should  in  such  case  do  so  with  his 
highest  card,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  compelled  to  win  a 
damaging  trick  with  it  at  a  later  stage.     The  second  and  following 
tricks  may  be  won  with  impunity,  and  players  will  therefore  avail 
themselves  of  these  to  get  rid  of  their  high  cards.     But  the  main  in- 
terest of  the  game  lies  in  the  genera!  struggle  not  to  be  saddled  with 
the  Queen  of  Clubs,  which  the  holder  will  endeavor  either  to  play  ■[31 
to  a  Club  trick,  or  discard  to  some  other  lead  of  which  he  happens  ■£« 
to  be  short.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Ace  and  King  of  Clubs  are^  | 
very  dangerous  cards  to  hold,  and  the  holders  should  therefore  en- 
deavor to  discard  them.     The  eighth  card  of  a  suit,  or  the  best  card 
of  any  suit  of  which  there  are  only  two  or  three  remaining,  is  a  very 
bad  lead,  as,  being  a  certain  winner,  it  gives  the  adversaries  a  safe 
opportunity  for  such  discards  as  above  mentioned.  iW 


CATCH-THE-TEN. 


ttga 


This  is  a  Scotch  game,  and  is  sometimes  known  as  Scotch  iVkisi.  I  ^ 

Catch-the-Ten  is  usually  played  with  a  pack  of  thirty-six  cards,  |j^ 
the  Two,  Three,  Four,  and  Five  of  each  suit  being  rejected.  ^^u 

Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  Sixes  are  also  taken  out  of  the  pack, 
when  it  becomes  necessary   for  the   equal  division  of  the  cards. 
Thus :  When  eight  persons  play,  all  the  Sixes  are  dispensed  with,  |j^ 
and  four  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player.     When  seven  play,  one  Six 
is  discarded,  and  five  cards  are  dealt  to  each.     When  six  play,  six  |,:. 
cards  are  dealt  to  each,  and  so  on. 

When  two  play,  three  hands  of  six  cards  each  are  dealt  to  each 
player.  The  first  hand  is  dealt  (six. cards  to  each  player  alternately 
— see  page  339),  then  the  second  hand  is  similarly  dealt;  and 
lastly,  the  third  hand.  The  thirty-sixth  card  is  turned  up  for  trump. 
The  hands  must  be  kept  separate,  and  are  played  in  the  order  they 
are  dealt.  When  three  play,  two  hands  are  similarly  dealt  to  each, 
and  played  in  the  same  order. 

If  the  party  consist  of  two,  t\«ee,  ox  ^n^^\k^«^,  ^a$3o.^\wj^  xsxjqu 
his  own  account. 
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J  party  consist  of  four,  A  and  C  are  partners  against  B  and 
ix,  A,  C,  and  E  against  B,  D,  and  F — or  A  and  D,  B  and 
d  F,  in  three  partnerships ;  the  partners  always  sitting  alter- 
with  an  adversary  between  each  two. 
ales  for  dealing  and  misdealing  are  the  same  as  at  Whist. 

Rank  of  the  Cards. 

:ards  in  suits,  not  tramps,  rank  as  at  Whist,  the  Ace  being 
and  the  Six  being  the  lowest.  When  a  suit  is  trump,  the 
nk  differently.  The  Knave  of  the  suit  turned  up  is  the  high- 
ip,  the  Ace  is  the  next  best,  and  so  on. 

of  the  trump  suit — ^beginning  with  the  highest :  Knave, 
!ng,  Queen,  Ten,  Nine,  Eight,  Seven,  Six. 

of  the  suits  when  not  trumps — beginning  \yith  the  highest : 
iiig*  Queen,  Knave,  Ten,  Nine,  Eight,  Seven,  Six. 

Scoring. 

jame  is  forty-one  points. 

:ards  count  to  the  player,  or  side  winning  the  tricks  contain- 

a,  as  follows : 

Queen  of  trumps  .  .  2  points. 
Ten  of  trumps  .  .  .10  points. 
The  other  trumps  have  no  value. 

es  counting  for  the  above  points,  the  side  making  what  is 
'ards  score  for  them.  Each  card  in  excess  of  either  party's 
•  the  cards  in  the  tricks  taken  counts  ofte  point.  For  in- 
Suppose  four  are  playing ;  each  player's  share  of  the  thirty- 
s  would  be  nine.  If  two  partners  take  six  tricks  (each  con- 
four  cards),  equivalent  to  twenty-four  cards,  they  score  six 
isy  that  being  the  number  over  and  above  their  joint  quota  of 
ne,  or  eighteen  cards. 

Playing. 

the  cards  have  been  dealt,  and  the  last  card  turned  for 
the  player  to  the  left  of  the  dealer  leads  any  card  he  chooses, 
ayer,  in  rotation,  plays  a  card  to  the  lead,  and  must  follow 
le  can;  but  if  he  cannot  follow  suit,  then  it  is  optional  to 
r  play  a  card  of  any  suit  he  pleases.  The  highest  card  of 
led  wins  the  trick.  Trumps  win  all  other  suits.  The  win- 
be  trick  leads  to  the  next,  and  so  on.    T\ife  \vaiA  \^  ^-k^^ 

as  at  Whist. 


trumps 

.     II  pomts. 

imps    . 

4  points. 

rumps 

3  points. 
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Revoking — Exposed  Cards — Leading  and  Playing  od 

OF  Turn. 

Each  player  must  follow  suit,  if  possible ;  and  if  a  card  is  led, 
a  player,  having  a  card  of  the  same  suit,  shall  play  one  of  anc 
suit  to  it,  and  the  trick  has  been  turned  and  quitted,  that  constil 
a  revoke. 

A  player,  or  the  side  making  a  revoke,  forfeits  the  game. 

All  cards  led  or  played  out  of  turn,  and  all  cards  otherwis 
posed,  are  liable  to  be  called.     {^See  Laws  of  Whist.) 


FRENCH  WHIST. 

This  game,  a  variety  of   Catch-the-Ten,  is  played  the  sai 
Whist,  with  the  following  exceptions : 

I.  The  game  is  forty  instead  of  ten. 

II.  The  honors  count  for  those  who  win  them,  and  not  for 
who  hold  them. 

III.  The  Ten  of  Diamonds  counts  ten  for  those  who  win  i 
is  not  a  trump  unless  Diamonds  are  trumps. 

The  tricks  count  the  same  as  at  Whist. 


COON  CAN. 

The  game  of  Coon  Can  is  played  by  two  persons,  with  a  p 
forty  cards — the  Eights,  Nines,  and  Tens  being  thrown  out  f 
complete  pack.  The  players  cut  for  deal.  The  highest 
After  the  cards  have  been  properly  shuffled  and  cut,  the  deal< 
ginning  with  the  elder  hand,  deals  three  cards  to  each  player 
three  again,  and  lastly  four  cards,  thus  giving  each  player  ten 
The  cards  remaining  undealt  (called  the  talon)  are  then  place< 
down,  upon  the  table. 

The  cards  rank  as  follows :   Ace,  Two,  Three,  Four,  Fiv< 
Seven,  Knave,  Queen,  and  King. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  player  to  form  **  Fc 

**  Threes",  and  **  Sequences  or  Straights",  of  the  same  suii 

the  assistance  of  cards  drawn  itoxn.  l\it  XaJioTv,  ox  takexv  from  tl 

card;  and  by  placing  such  corQb\iiaX\oiis  u^oxv  ^^\.^^^,>aa^ 
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^Hginal  ten  cards  dealt  to  him,  and  one  card  more,  before  his  adver. 
^ary  can  similarly  get  rid  of  his  cards. 

The  Straights  maybe  formed  with  Ace,  Two,  Three,  etc.,  or  with 
^ive.  Six,  Seven,  Knave,  etc. ;  or  in  any  way,  so  that  the  cards  pre- 
serve their  consecutive  order  according  to  the  rank  above  given,  and 
^e  all  of  the  same  suit.  The  Ace  is  not  in  sequence  with  the  King 
and  Queen. 

The  play  commences  by  the  elder  hand  drawing  one  card  from  the 
top  of  the  talon,  and  if  he  can,  with  the  assistance  of  this  card,  suc- 
ceed in  the  formation  of  any  Threes  or  Fours,  or  of  a  Sequence,  he 
shows  such  combination  and  places  it  on  the  table,  and  then  discards 
from  his  hand  one  card  for  the  card  drawn.  If  he  does  not  use  the 
Card  which  he  drew,  he  places  it,  face  up,  by  the  side  of  the  talon. 

If  the  dealer  can  employ  the  card  which  the  elder  hand  discarded, 
to  form  any  combination,  he.  takes  it  in  hand,  and  similarly  places 
the  combination  on  the  table,  and  discards  a  card  from  his  hand.  If 
he  cannot  use  the  discard,  he  draws  a  card  from  the  talon.  The  play 
proceeds  in  this  manner  until  one  of  the  players  succeeds  in  placing 
Upon  the  table  all  his  ten  cards  and  one  card  more,  eleven  in  all. 

If  neither  of  the  players  succeeds,  the  game  is  a  draw.  The  los- 
ing player  deals,  but  when  a  draw  occurs  the  elder  hand  deals. 


ALL-FIVES. 

This  game  is  played  with  an  entire  pack,  in  the  same  way  as  All- 
fours.  But  instead  of  seven,  sixty-one  points  constitute  the  game, 
which  is  marked  on  a  cribbage-board.  For  Ace  of  Trumps  the 
holder  marks  four  points  when  he  plays  it ;  for  King  of  Trumps, 
three ;  for  Queen,  two ;  for  Knave,  one ;  for  the  Five  of  Trumps, 
five ;  and  for  the  Ten  of  Trumps,  ten.  If  the  Knave,  Ten,  or  Five 
be  taken  in  play  by  superior  cards,  the  points  belonging  to  them  are 
scored  by  the  winner.  In  counting  for  game,  the  Five  of  Trumps  is 
reckoned  as  five,  and  all  the  other  Aces,  Kings,  Queens,  Knaves, 
and  Tens  are  counted  as  in  All-fours.  A  good  deal  of  skill  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  play  this  game  well ;  the  proficient  holding  back  a 
superior  card  to  catch  the  Ten  or  Five.  Trump  after  trick  is  not 
compulsory  unless  previously  agreed  to.  The  first  card  played  by  the 
non-dealer  is  the  trump.  The  rest  of  the  rules  are  the  same  as  in  All- 
fonrs.    It  may  be  played  by  four  persons,  e\X\vw  as  ^2i\.\i«^  o^  'bxs^'i^'^- 
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FARO. 

Faro  is  played  with  a  full  deck  of  fifty-two  cards.  The  dealer  sits 
at  the  table  prepared  for  the  purpose,  with  an  assistant  or  **  looker- 
out  "  at  his  right  hand.  Upon  the  center  of  the  table  is  a  suit  of 
cards  arranged  in  the  order  seen  in  the  illustration,  upon  which  the 
players  place  their  money  or  stakes,  and  which  is  called  the  Lay-ouL 

Explanation  of  the  Lay-out. 

The  Ace,  Deuce,  King,  and  Queen  are  called  the  Big  Squarej  or 
First  Square;  the  Deuce,  Trois,  Queen,  and  Jack,  the  Second 
Square^  and  so  on ;  and  the  Six,  Seven,  and  Eight,  the  Pot, 


feci 


4  4  ♦       4  ♦ 

•       4  4       4**4    44 


4  4 


The  circles  represent  the  money  or  checks  of  the  players,  who 
have  thus  made  their  bets.  The  check  between  the  King  and  Queen 
is  bet  upon  both  these  cards ;  that  upon  the  corner  of  the  Ten  takes 
in  the  Ten  and  Eight,  barring  the  Nine ;  the  check  in  the  Pot  is  bet 
upon  the  Six,  Seven,  and  Eight;  that  between  the  Ten  and  Four 
takes  in  those  two  cards,  while  that  below  the  Four  includes  the 
Trois,  Four,  and  Five;  the  check  "  flat-foot '*  upon  the  Ace  is  bet 
upon  that  card  only ;  the  money  in  the  Second  Sqtiare  includes  the 
Deuce,  Trois,  Queen,  and  Jack. 

In  New  York  and  the  New  England  States  the  money  on  the  cor- 
ner oi  the  Deuce  plays  the  Deuce  and  King ;  and  the  money  spread 
on  the  corner  of  the  King  plays  Ace,  KViv^,  axvdi  Q\i^e.TL* 
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Xllsewhere  a  different  rule  prevails.     The  money  bet  on  the  corner 
the  Deuce  plays  the  Ace,  Deuce,  and  Queen ;  and  the  bet  strung 
the  corner  of  the  Eight  plays  the  Eight  and  Five. 
The  banker  usually  limits  the  sums  that  may  be  bet,  in  accordance 
'^^''i.th  the  amount  of  his  capital. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  limit — the  plain  and  the  running  limit. 

The  plain  limit  is  usually  twice  as  much  for  double,  treble,  or 

^Viadruple  cards  as  for  single  cards — say  $ioo  to  single  and  $200  to 

^Vie  others — and  this  means  that  the  player  may  at  any  time  bet  $100 

^^u  any  or  all  of  the  single  cards,  and  $200  on  any  or  all  of  the 

^^thers. 

The  running  limit  is  $25  and  $100,  or  $50  and  $200,  or  other 

^.mounts  in  like  proportion.     This  means  that  the  player  may  not  bet 

^*iiore  than  $25  of  his  own  money ;  but,  having  bet  that  amount  and 

Xvon,  he  may  allow  the  whole  to  lie  where  it  won  or  elsewhere,  and 

thus  win  $50;  and  then  again  allow  the  whole  $100  to  lie,  and  thus 

"win  $100,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  limit. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons,  and  each 
player  may  select  any  card  or  number  of  cards  upon  the  **  lay-out ", 
and  may  change  his  bet  from  one  card  to  another  whenever  he  pleases 
between  the  turns. 

Dealing  the  Cards. 

The  bank-limit  and  all  other  preliminaries  being  settled,  and  before 
any  stakes  are  placed  on  the  lay-out,  the  dealer  shuffles  the  cards, 
cuts  them,  and  places  them,  face  up,  in  a  small  metal  box,  called  the 
dealing-box,  which  is  a  little  larger  than  tlie  pack  to  be  admitted. 
This  box  is  open  at  the  top,  so  that  the  top  card  may  always  be  in 
view.  It  also  has  a  slit  at  the  side  sufficiently  large  to  permit  only 
the  top  card  to  pass  through  it.  As  the  cards  are  pushed  out  or 
dealt  from  the  top  through  this  opening,  the  remainder  of  the  deck 
is  forced  upwards  by  springs  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
thus  the  cards  are  kept  in  their  proper  place  until  the  pack  is  ex- 
hausted. 

We  will  suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  an  Ace  is  the  top 
card,  as  the  pack  lays  in  the  dealing-box  before  commencing  to 
deal. 

The  players  make  their  bets  in  any  way  to  suit  their  fancy.  When 
the  bets  are  all  made,  the  dealer  draws  out  the  top  card  (which  is 
laid  aside),  bringing  into  view  (say)  a  Ten  ;  this  is  the  banker's  card. 
He  then  draws  out  the  Ten,  disclosing  (say")  a  'KAiv^,  vAvxOa.  v;*  x^^ 
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players'  card.  The  dealer  rakes  in  all  the  bets  which  have  been 
placed  (or  strung)  on  the  Ten  (unless  coppered),  and  pays  all  the 
bets  which  have  been  made  on  the  King,  except  those  coppered. 

This  ends  the  first  ttim,  the  players'  card  remaining  undisturbed 
until  the  turn  has  been  noted  in  the  cue-box  and  the  players  have 
arranged  their  bets  for  the  next  turn. 

When  all  are  ready,  the  dealer  draws  out  the  King,  displaying 
(say)  a  Four ;  and  this  being  drawn,  shows  (say)  a  Seven ;  the  Four 
winning  for  the  bank,  and  the  Seven  for  the  players. 

This  completes  the  turtt  again,  and  the  same  routine  is  followed 
to  the  end.  As  the  dealer  draws  out  the  cards  he  lays  them  in 
two  piles ;  all  the  banker's  cards  being  placed  in  the  pile  nearest 
the  dealing-box,  and  the  players'  cards  in  the  pile  farthest  from  the 
box. 

Whenever  two  cards  of  the  same  denomination — as,  for  example, 
two  Sevens  or  two  Fours — appear  in  the  same  turn,  the  dealer  takes 
half  the  money  found  upon  such  card ;  this  is  called  a  splity  and  is 
the  bank's  percentage,  to  avoid  which  old  Faro  players  wait  until 
there  is  but  one  Seven  or  Four,  or  card  of  any  other  denomination, 
left  in  the  box,  and  then  place  their  heavy  bets  upon  that,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  split. 

If  a  player  wishes  to  play  upon  the  banker's  card,  or  to  bet  that 
any  certain  card  will  lose,  he  indicates  it  by  placing  a  copper  upon  the 
top  of  his  stake,  and  if  this  card  turns  up  for  the  bank,  the  player 
who  has  coppered  it  wins. 

When  there  is  but  one  turn  left  in  the  box,  the  player  has  the  priv- 
ilege  of  calling  the  last  turn — that  is,  of  guessing  the  order  in  which 
the  cards  will  appear,  and  if  he  calls  it  correctly,  he  receives  two  or 
four  times  the  amount  of  his  stake,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
turn.  Thus:  When  the  last  turn  shows  cards  of  three  different  de- 
nominations— King,  Trois,  and  Six,  for  instance — they  can  come  out 
in  six  different  ways,  and  the  dealer  pays  four  for  one. 

In  Cats,  that  is,  when  the  last  turn  consists  of  two  cards  of  the 
same  denomination  and  one  other  card — for  instance,  two  Jacks  and 
a  Seven — the  turn  can  come  in  only  three  different  ways,  and  the 
dealer  pays  two  for  one. 

Keeping  the  Game. 

As  it  is  important  for  both  dealer  and  player  that  the  cards  remain- 
ing in  the  box  should  be  known,  the  game  is  accurately  kept,  so  as 
to  exhibit  at  a  glance  every  pihase  ol  l\ve  ^e,"a\.    '^ot  \5ft\^  -^xir^se 
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X>rinted  cards  are  given  to  the  players,  upon  which  they  keep  the 
^ame  in  the  following  manner : 


No 

.  I. 

» 

No. 

2. 

A— 0 

I 

0 

I 

A— I 

2 — 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 — 0 

0 

3—1 

0 

0 

I 

3—0 

0 

4—0 

0 

I 

I 

4  — 

5—0 

0 

I 

0 

5—0 

I 

*6— I 

0 

I 

6      0 

I 

7—1 

I 

I 

I 

7  — 

8  —  1 

I 

0 

0 

8—1 

I 

9—1 

0 

I 

X 

9  —  0 

I 

10 — I 

I 

I 

0 

10 — 

J-x 

0 

I 

J- 

Q-o 

0 

0 

I 

Q-i 

K  — I 

I 

0 

0 

K— 0 

No.  I. — ^This  table,  marked  as  the  cards  are  dealt,  exhibits  what 
each  card  has  done;  the  o  means  that  the  card  lost — the  i,  that  it 
won;  thus,  the  Ace  lost,  won,  lost,  and  won;  the  Two  lost  four 
times ;  the  Four  lost  twice  and  won  twice ;  the  Seven  won  four 
times;  the  Queen  lost  three  times  and  won;  and  the  Jack  split, 
lost,  and  won — the  x  indicating  a  split;  the  Six  was  the  top,  or 
soda  card,  as  shown  by  the  *;  the  Nine  won,  lost,  and  won,  the 
fourth  Nine  remaining  in  the  box  being  the  last,  or  Aock  card,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  J. 

No.  2. — This  table  illustrates  a  deal  partly  made.  One  Ace  has 
been  dealt,  and  three  remain  in  the  box ;  two  Deuces  have  lost,  and 
two  remain  in  the  box ;  Four  was  the  top  card,  and  all  the  Sevens 
remain  in  the  box,  etc. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  cautious  players  would  avoid  betting 
upon  the  Seven,  Ten,  or  Jack,  preferring  the  Trois,  Six,  or  Nine, 
because  upon  these  latter  cards  they  cannot  be  split,  as  there  is  but 
one  of  each  in  the  box,  while  the  Seven,  Ten,  and  Jack  are  all  in  the 
box,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  split,  or  to  appear  before  the  others. 

Keeping  the  Game  by  a  Cue-box. 

The  game  is  also  kept  by  a  Cue-keeper  or  Cue-box^  by  means  of 
which  one  of  the  players  keeps  a  correct  taWy  ol  V\\^  ^To^^"5>'a  <^^  "^^ 
deal. 
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The  cue-box  is  a  miniature  lay-out^  with  four  buttons  attached  to 
each  card,  as  represented  below. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  deal,  the  buttons,  which  are  placed  upon 
wire,  extending  from  each  card,  as  represented,  are  all  shoved  dose 
up  to  the  card,  as  illustrated  by  the  Ten  and  Four ;  as  soon  as  a 
turn  is  made,  the  buttons  are  pushed  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  wire, 
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THE  CUE-BOX. 

as  shown  by  the  Five,  Six,  Seven,  Jack,  etc.,  so  that  by  a  glance  o 
the  eye  the  player  can  see  how  many  of  each  card  remain  in  th 
dealer's  box.  As  represented  above,  three  Kings,  two  Queens,  on 
Jack,  three  Nines,  three  Sevens,  three  Fives,  one  Deuce,  and  tw 
Aces  remain  to  be  dealt,  while  none  of  the  Tens,  Eights,  Fours,  c 
Trois  have  yet  appeared ;  all  the  Sixes  are  out,  and  the  Six,  there 
fore,  is  said  to  be  dead^  because  no  more  remain  to  be  dealt. 


Technical  Terms  Used  in  Faro. 

Banker  or  Backer. — ^The  person  who  furnishes  the  money  fc 
the  game. 
Dealer.— He  who  deals  t)ie  cards,  aa^taJ^^^  axv^^wj^\Ja&\i^ 
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Cue-  or  Case-keeper. — The  person  who  marks  game  on  the 
cue-box. 
Looker-out. — The  dealer's  assistant. 

Checks. — Ivory  tokens  representing  money,  with  which  the  game 
is  played ;  they  vary  in  color,  size,  and  value. 

The  Hock  or  Hockelty  Card  is  the  last  card  remaining  in 
the  box,  after  the  deal  has  been  made.     When  one  turn  remains  to 
be  made,  there  are  three  cards  in  the  box — they  may  be,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Five,  Six,  and  Seven ;  we  will  suppose  the  last  turn  to  be 
Five,  Six,  leaving  the  Seven  in  the  box,  which  would  be  called  the 
^k  card,  because,  as  the  game  was  originally  played,  the  dealer 
took  ?iock — that  is,  all  the  money  which  happened  to  be  placed  upon 
that    card;    the  bank,    therefore,  had  a  certainty  of  winning  that 
money,  without  the  possibility  of  losing  it — Whence  the  term  hock, 
which  means  certainty, 

A  Deal. — The  dealer  is  said  to  have  made  a  deal  when  he  has 
dealt  out  the  whole  deck. 

A  Turn. — The  two  cards  drawn  from  the  dealer's  box— one  for 
the  bank  and  the  other  for  the  player,  which  thus  determine  the 
eveiits  of  the  game — constitute  a  turn. 

Coppering  a  Bet. — If  a  player  wishes  to  bet  that  a  card  will 
lose  (that  is,  win  for  the  bank),  he  indicates  his  wish  by  placing  a 
cent  (or  whatever  may  be  provided  for  that  purpose)  upon  the  top  of 
his  stake.  It.  is  called  "coppering*',  because  coppers  were  first 
used  to  distinguish  such  bets. 

To  Bar  a  Bet. — A  player  having  a  bet  upon  a  card,  and  wish- 
ing to  bar  it  for  a  turn,  must  say  to  the  dealer,  "  I  bar  this  bet  for 
the  turn,"  pointing  to  it — in  which  case  it  can  neither  lose  nor  win. 

Last  Cali^ — When  three  cards  only  remain  in  the  box,  any 
player  has  the  privilege  of  calling  the  order  in  which  they  will  be 
dealt — ^this  is  termed  the  last  calL  The  checks  are  placed  so  as  to 
express  the  call^  and  if  correctly  made,  the  bank  pays  four  for  one, 
and  if  a  cat^  two  for  one. 

A  Cat  or  Cat  Harpen. — ^When  the  last  turn  consists  of  two 
cards  of  the  same  denomination,  and  one  other  card,  as  two  Tens 
and  a  King,  it  is  called  a  cat, 

Paroli  or  Parlee. — Suppose  a  player  to  bet  $5  upon  the  Ace 
— it  wins  and  the  dealer  pays  it ;  if  the  player  then  allows  the  $10 
to  remain  upon  the  Ace,  he  is  said  to  play  his  paroli^  vibicbi  TOftaxva^ 
the  original  stake  and  all  its  winnings. 
Pressing  a  Bet  is  to  add  to  the  original  sUVe. 
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Betting  Even  Stakes  is  when  the  player  constantly  bets  the 
same  amount. 

Stringing  a  Bet  is  taking  in  one  or  more  cards  remote  from 
the  one  upon  which  the  bet  is  placed. 

Playing  a  Bet  Open  is  to  bet  a  certain  card  or  cards  will  win, 
not  lose. 

Repeating  and  Reversing. — A  card  is  said  to  repeat  when  it 
plays  as  it  did  upon  the  previous  deal,  and  to  reverse  when  it  plays 
directly  opposite — ^that  is,  if  it  won  four  times ;  it  is  said  to  reverse 
if  it  loses  four  times. 

Snap. — A  temporary  bank,  not  a  regular  or  established  game. 

Sleepers. — A  bet  is  said  to  be  a  sleeper  when  the  owner  has  for- 
gotten it. 

A  Bet  or  Case  Card. — ^When  three  cards  of  one  denomination 
have  been  dealt,  the  one  remaining  in  the  box  is  called  the  hety  case^ 
or  single  card. 

The  Soda  Card  is  the  top  card  of  the  deck  when  put  into  the 
dealing-box,  preparatory  to  a  deal. 

LAWS   OF  THE   GAME. 

The  rules  of  Faro^are  few  and  arbitrary,  and  are  based  upon  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equity.  All  questions  or  points  of  controversy 
which  may  arise  during  a  deal  may  at  once  be  settled  by  referring 
to  the  general  rules  or  principles  of  the  game.  {See  also  String- 
Bets.) 

1.  All  bets  are  to  be  taken  or  paid  as  they  lie  upon  the  card,  ex- 
cept there  is  an  express  understanding  to  the  contrary.  The  inten- 
tions of  a  player  are  not  to  be  considered  by  the  dealer,  his  bet  being 
supposed  to  represent  his  intention. 

2.  If  the  player  wishes  to  bar  a  bet  on  a  card,  he  must  make  the 
dealer  understand  that  he  bars  it,  when  it  will  remain  barred  until  he 
says,  **  It  goes." 

3.  If  a  player  should  put  a  bet  upon  a  card  and  say  to  the  dealer, 
**  One  half  of  this  bet  goes,"  it  would  be  so  understood  until  the  end 
of  the  deal,  unless  the  order  was,  revoked. 

4.  The  dealer  must  pay  in  full  all  bets  for  which  he  turns  and 
loses,  provided  they  are  made  in  checks ;  but  only  the  limit  of  the 
game  if  in  bank-bills. 

5.   The  dealer  should  take  and  pa.7  cotrecxVj,  ^tv^tvqx.  m^^\K«>- 
takes  by  design  or  through  carelessness*,  nox  s\vov\^\v^  ^v^x  Niws. 
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position  of  tlie  cards  dealt,  but  allow  them  to  remain  upon  their  re- 
spective piles  undisturbed. 

6.  The  dealer  has  the  right  to  close  his  game,  or  to  quit  dealing, 
whenever  he  sees  proper  to  do  so. 

7.  Players  have  the  right  to  count,  or  otherwise  examine  the  cards 
of  the  dealer,  if  they  suspect  foul  play,  or  if  they  wish  to  guard 
against  it.  In  all  cases  the  dealer  has  the  sole  right  to  shuffle  and 
cut ;  and  where  he  permits  a  player  to  shuffle  or  cut,  it  is  an  exten- 
sion of  courtesy  to  the  player,  and  not  his  right. 

String-Bets. 

There  are  many  ways  of  betting  besides  those  already  mentioned ; 
and  such  bets  as  are  not  put  upon  any  card  or  cards,  but  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lay-out,  are  called  String-Bets.  The  object  of  making 
such  bets  is  to  avoid  putting  down  a  great  number  of  separate  bets, 
and  to  allow  the  player  to  play  one  of  the  numerous  systems  or 
methods  which  have  been  invented  at  various  times. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  Jack,  Queen,  and  King  are  sup- 
posed to  be  numbered  11,  12,  and  13,  respectively;  so  that  the  Jack 
and  King  are  odd,  and  the  Queen  is  even. 

Some  players  wish  to  play  all  the  odd  cards  to  win  and  all  the  even 
cards  to  lose.  To  do  this  on  the  lay-out  would  require  thirteen  bets, 
one  on  each  card;  but  hy  stringing  one  bet  '*  odds  to  win",  and 
another  **  evens  to  lose",  the  player  effects  the  same  end  with  only 
two  bets,  instead  of  thirteen. 

In  the  same  way,  one  side  may  be  played  against  the  other ;  that 
is.  Ace,  Deuce,  Trois,  Four,  Five,  and  Six  to  win,  and  Seven, 
Eight,  Nine,  Ten,  Jack,  Queen,  King,  to  lose — or  vice  versd. 

Again,  they  may  play  one  end  against  the  other;  that  is.  Ace, 
Deuce,  Trois,  Jack,  Queen,  King,  against  Four,  Five,  Six,  Seven, 
Eight,  Nine,  Ten. 

Most  of  the  disputes  that  arise  at  Faro  are  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing about  these  String-Bets,  and  could  all  be  obviated,  and  are  justly 
and  correctly  decided  by  one  simple  rule,  which  is — that  all  such 
bets  are  governed  by  the  cue-box,  and  the  action  on  each  turn  be- 
tween the  dealer  and  the  players  is  exactly  what  it  would  be  if  the 
player  had  a  bet  of  equal  size  on  each  one  of  the  cards  shown  by  the 
cue-box  to  be  included  in  his  bet. 

As  an  illustration :  Suppose  that  the  cue-box  shows  that  there 
remain  in  the  box  the  following  cards :  four  Aces,  one  Deuce^  no 
Trois,  two  Fours,  one  Five,  no  Six,  two  ^eseri^,  q>tvr,  ^v^^  -^^ 
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Nines,  one  Ten,  one  Jack,  no  Queen,  and  two  Kings.    A  player  \^s^ 
has  a  string-bet  "  cases  to  win  " ;  this  is  just  as  if  he  had  betsoi  liaCj 
equal  amount  on  the  Deuce,  Five,  Eight,  Ten,  and  Jack,  all  of  which  Jtiss- 
are  shown  by  the  cue-box  to  be  case -cards.     If  it  should  happen  that 
the  cue-box  had  been  incorrectly  kept,  and  that  there  were  really 
two  Jacks  in  the  dealing-box,  instead  of  one,  and  the  turn  should 
come,  Jack,  Jack,  some  players  claim  that  they  should  not  be  split, 
because  it  was  evidently  not  a  case,  as  there  were  two  of  them  in. 
But  the  dealer  has  the  right  to  split  it,  just  as  if  a  bet  of  equal 
amount  had  been  played  on  the  Jack. 

Again :  Suppose  the  turn  should  come.  Ten,  Trois ;  according  to 
the  cue-box  the  Ten  is  a  case-card,  and  the  Trois  (wrongly)  a  dtd 
card.  In  this  case  the  player  betting  *'  cases  to  win  "  would  lose  on 
the  Ten,  because  the  player  betting  in  accordance  with  the  cue-box 
had  bet  on  the  Ten. 

Suppose  the  turn  came,  Trois,  Ten ;  the  player  would  win  on  the 
Ten  for  the  same  reason.  The  Trois  (although  also  really  a  case- 
card)  is  entirely  ignored ;  because,  being  d^.ad  in  the  cue-box,  the 
player  is  not  supposed  to  have  bet  on  it  at  all,  and  can  therefore 
neither  win  nor  lose  on  it. 

Again ;  With  the  same  cue-box  as  above,  a  player  who  was  bet- 
ting **  odd  cases  to  win  "  would  be  betting  on  the  Five  and  Jack, 
and  could  not  win  or  lose  on  a  Trois  or  a  Nine  if  either  should 
show ;  he  would  also  be  split  if  a  Five  or  a  Jack  should  split. 

So  if  he  were  playing  **  evens  to  lose",  he  would  be  playing  the 
Deuce,  Eight,  and  Ten;  and  would  not  win  or  lose  if  the  Queen 
showed,  and  would  be  split  if  the  Deuce,  Eight,  or  Ten  should  split. 

The  same  principles  govern  all  kinds  of  string-bets. 

The  Chances  of  the  Game. 

The  percentage  of  the  bank  against  the  player  is  less  in  Faro  than 
in  any  known  game ;  which  fact,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  its  wonder- 
ful popularity  in  America.  The  only  percentages  of  the  game  are 
the  splits  and  the  call. 

When  a  player  plays  a  card  of  which  four  are  in  the  box,  the  per- 
centage against  him,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  a  split,  is  about  six 
per  cent. ;  when  he  plays  a  treble  card,  it  is  about  two  per  cent. ; 
and  when  a  double  card,  less  than  one  per  cent.  In  all  bets  on  cases 
there  is  no  percentage  whatever. 

When  the  last  turn  shows  three  diftexeivX.  caxd%— '^vci^,^«3^,«EA 
Seven,  for  instance— it  is  evident  Ocial  t^^^  casi  cotas:  o^x  *m  ^vi. 
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<3ifferent  ways,  viz.:  King,  Four,  Seven;  King,  Seven,  Four; 
I'our,  King,  Seven;  Four,  Seven,  King;  Seven,  King,  Four; 
Seven,  Four,  King.  This  gives  the  dealer  five  chances  to  one  for 
the  player,  and  he  should  pay  the  winner  five  for  one ;  but  he  only 
pays  four  for  one,  and  thus  gains  that  percentage. 

In  cats — that  is,  a  last  turn  of  two  kinds  of  cards  only — there  is 
no  percentage.  For  instance:  With  two  Jacks  and  a  Seven,  the 
turn  can  come  in  only  three  ways — ^Jack,  Jack ;  Jack,  Seven ;  Seven, 
Jack.  The  dealer  has  thus  only  two  chances  to  the  player's  one, 
and  as  he  pays  the  winner  two  for  one,  he  has  no  percentage  what- 
ever. 

Some  players  are  more  liberal  than  others;  that  is,  play  more 
money  on  double,  treble,  and  quadruple  cards ;  but  taking  the  aver- 
age style  of  all  those  who  play,  the  percentage  of  the  dealer  against 
them  is  about  one  half  of  one  per  cent.,  and  very  few  play  so  that 
the  percentage  against  them  is  more  than  one  per  cent.  This  is 
much  less  than  in  any  other  banking  game. 

The  old-fashioned  Roulette  wheel,  with  twenty-eight  numbers,  had 
a  constant  percentage  of  ten  per  cent.  The  new  style  of  wheel,  with 
thirty-six  numbers,  has  about  five  per  cent.  All  other  games  have 
five  per  cent,  or  more,  and  Faro  alone  has  one  per  cent,  or  less. 

The  Odds  Against  Winning  any  Number  of  Events  Suc- 
cessively: Applicable  to  Faro,  or  any  other 

Game  of  Chance. 

That  the  player  wins  or  loses  the  first  time  is  an  even  bet. 

That  he  does  not  win  twice  together  is  3  to  i ;  three  successive 
times,  7  to  I ;  four  successive  times,  15  to  i ;  five  successive  times, 
31  to  I ;  six  successive  times,  63  to  i ;  seven  successive  times,  127 
to  i;  eight  successive  times,  255  to  i;  nine  successive  times,  511 
to  I ;  ten  successive  times,  1023  to  i ;  and  so  on,  to  any  number, 
doubling  every  time  the  last  odds,  and  adding  one. 
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ROUGE  ET  NOIR. 

Rouge  et  Noir,  otherwise  known  as  Trente  et  QuaranU  (Thirty 
and  Forty),  is  played  at  a  long  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  as 
shown  in  our  illustration.     It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  at  each 

end  two  lozenge-shaped  figures, 
marked  Rouge  (red)  and  Noir 
(black)  respectively,  and  colored 
accordingly.  The  two  central  di- 
visions are  known  as  Couleur^  and 
the  triangular  divisions  at  each 
end  as  Jnversey  being  the  oppo- 
site of  Couleur,  A  stake  may 
be  thus  risked  on  four  different 
events,  the  selection  of  the  player 
being  known  by  the  division  of 
the  table  on  which  he  places  it. 

Six  packs  of  cards  are  used, 
shuflfled  together.  Each  player 
shuffles  one  portion  of  them,  and 
the  whole  are  then  shuffled  to- 
gether by  the  **  banker  ",  or  deal- 
er, who  is  seated  at  the  center  of 
one  side  of  the  table,  with  one  or 
more  croupiers,  who  attend  to  the 
receipts  and  payments,  facing  him 
on  the  other  side.  The  dealer, 
taking  a  single  card  (usually  a 
blank  card),  offers  it  to  one  of  the 
punters,  who  inserts  it  into  the 
amalgamated  pack  at  any  point  he 
pleases.  The  cards  are  divided 
at  this  point  (this  constituting  the 
'*  cut "),  and  the  dealer,  taking  a 
convenient  handful  (about  equal  in 
quantity  to  an  ordinary  pack)  from  the  top  of  the  lower  portion, 
deals  one  card,  face  upwards.  The  suit  of  this  card  is  specially 
noted,  for  a  reason  that  will  presently  appear.  He  continues  to 
dea],  /ace  upwards,  to  either  side  a\.leiTia.l€V^  ol  \>afc  cax^  ?\x^2^ 
placed,  until  the  points  of  the  cards  deaiX.  (^co\3lt\.  caxd&  <y:i.\3ai.^\x!^  -as. 
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Tens,  and  all  others  according  to  the  number  of  their  pips)  amount 
to  or  overpass  thirty-one.  This  first  row  of  cards  is  considered  to 
"be  for  Noir,  He  then  deals,  for  Rouge ^  a  second  row  in  like  man- 
ner, again  pausing  so  soon  as  thirty-one  is  reached  or  passed. 
Whichever  of  the  two  rows  is  nearest  to  that  number  wins,  and  each 
person  who  has  staked  on  the  corresponding  color  receives  ^ 
amount  equal  to  his  stake. 

The  backers  of  Couleur  are  supposed  to  wager  that  the  winning 
color  {Rouge  or  Noir,  as  the  case  may  be)  will  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  card  dealt ;  the  backers  of  Inverse^  that  it  will  be  of  the  op- 
posite color.  Thus,  if  the  first  card  of  the  first  row  (which,  as  we 
have  stated,  is  for  Noir)  be  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  and  those  next 
following  in  order,  Four  of  Clubs,  Eight  of  Spades,  Six  of  Dia- 
monds, Five  of  Diamonds — ^total,  thirty-three. 
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And  the  second  row  (for  Rouge),  the  Eight  of  Clubs,  Three  of 
Hearts,  King  of  Diamonds,  Four  of  Spades,  Ace  of  Spades,  Eight 
of  Diamonds — ^total,  thirty-four. 
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Noir,  being  the  nearer  to  thirty-one,  would  be  the  winner.  As 
between  those  players  who  have  staked  on  Couleur  or  Inverse — ^the 
color  of  the  first  card,  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  being  the  opposite,  red 
— Inverse  wins. 

The  announcement  of  the  result  is  made  by  the  dealer  according 
to  a  regular  formula.  Noir  and  Inverse  are  ignored,  the  result  being 
always  stated  with  reference  to  the  fortunes  of  Rouge  and  Couleur, 
Thus,  in  the  present  case,  he  would  say,  ''Rouge  perd et  Couleur''* 
(Red  and  Color  lose).  Suppose  Rouge  and  Couleur  had  been  the 
winners,  he  would  say,  ''Rouge gagne,  et  Couleur.''^  Suppose  that 
Rouge  and  Inverse  were  the  winners,  he  would  say,  "Rouge  gagne, 
Couleur  perd ;  ^^  or,  in  the  opposite  event,  "Rouge  perd,  Couleur 
gagney 

When  both  rows  are  equally  near  to  thirty-one,  as  where  both 
count  thirty-two,  or  any  other  number  irom  t\v\T\,^-V«o  at  VotN.-^xs^- 
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elusive,  this  is  a  refait,  or  tie,  and  the  punters  neither  pay  nor  re- 
ceive. Where,  however,  both  make  thirty-one,  un  refait  de  trmtt 
et  ufiy  the  bank  is  entitled  to  half  the  stakes.  A  punter  may  either 
pay  the  half  accordingly,  or  allow  the  whole  to  be  placed  within  cer- 
tain lines  on  the  table  known  as  la  premiere  prison  (the  first  prison), 
to  abide  the  result  of  the  next  hand.  Should  the  player  then  win, 
his  stake  is  handed  back  to  him,  but  without  augmentation.  Should 
he  lose,  it  belongs  to  the  banker.  Some  tables  only  take  half  in 
such  a  case,  and  transfer  the  remaining  half  to  an  inner  division 
known  as  the  second  prison,  to  abide  the  result  of  the  next  hand. 

The  odds  against  le  refait  being  dealt  are  reckoned  63  to  i,  but 
bankers  expect  it  twice  in  three  deals,  and  there  are  generally  from   3  1 
29  to  32  coups  in  each  deal.     (^See  Table  of  Odds,  page  351.) 


LANSQUENET. 

Lansquenet  is  usually  played  with  the  ordinary  pack  of  fifty-two 
cards,  but  sometimes  with  two  such  packs  shuffled  together.  Any 
number  of  persons  may  play. 

The  dealer  having  been  selected,  and  the  cards  shuffled,  they  are 
cut  by  the  player  on  his  right  hand.  Before  the  deal  proper  begins, 
he  takes  the  two  top  cards,  and  lays  them  (for  a  purpose  that  will 
presently  appear)  face  upwards  on  the  table  at  his  left  hand.  The 
third  card,  which  is  regarded  as  his  own,  he  places  before  himself ; 
and  the  fourth,  which  is  known  as  the  rejouissance  card,  in  the  center 
of  the  table.  This  latter  is  the  card  of  the  company,  and  they  stake 
upon  it  at  pleasure  up  to  any  limit  that  may  have  been  agreed  upon. 
When  all  have  made  their  stakes,  the  banker  covers  them,  and  then 
proceeds  to  turn  up  the  next  card  of  the  pack.  Should  such  card 
match  neither  of  the  cards  upon  the  table,  it  is  laid  beside  the  rejouis- 
sance card,  and  any  one  who  pleases  may  stake  upon  it ;  and  in  like 
manner  with  any  other  non-matching  cards.  Should  a  card  appear 
matching  the  rejouissance  card,  the  dealer  takes  all  that  is  staked 
upon  such  card ;  and  in  like  manner  with  any  other  card  which  any 
player  has  staked  upon.  But  so  soon  as  a  card  appears  matching 
the  dealer's  own  card,  he  is  bound  to  pay  all  outstanding  stakes,  and 
the  deal  comes  to  an  end,  subject  to  one  qualification,  viz.,  that 
should  both  of  the  two  cards  placed  at  the  outset  on  the  dealer's  left 
he  paired  before  the  same  tbinglia."^^tTvs  to  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to 
a  second  deal. 


\ 
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VINGT-UN. 

Vingt-un  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons.  A  pack  of 
fifty-two  cards  is  required. 

The  Tens  and  court  cards  are  each  reckoned  for  ten,  and  the  other 
cards  according  to  the  pips  on  each ;  but  the  Ace  in  each  suit  may 
Se  valued  as  one  or  eleven^  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  according  to 
^he  exigencies  of  his  hand. 

Dealing  and  Betting. 

The  deal  having  been  determined,  and  the  cards  properly  shuffled 
and  cut,  the  players  make  their  stakes,  which  must  not  exceed  the 
agreed  limiL 

The  dealer,  holding  the  pack  face  downwards,  takes  the  top  card 
and  places  it  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  back  downwards.  This 
is  called  the  burnt  card,  or  brulet. 

The  dealer  then  delivers  one  card,  face  downwards,  to  each  player 
in  rotation,  beginning  to  his  left;  he  then  repeats  this  operation, 
thus  giving  each  player  two  cards. 

It  is  sometimes  agreed  that  the  players  may  all  look  at  the  first 
card  dealt  to  them  before  making  their  bets.  The  dealer  also  has 
the  privilege  of  seeing  his  first  card,  and  may  insist  on  all  the  play- 
ers doubling  their  bets.     {See  note  to  Law  i8.) 

Conducting  the  Game. 

The  players  all  examine  their  hands,  and  the  dealer  asks  each  in 
rot£ition,  the  eldest  hand  first,  whether  he  will  take  any  cards.  The 
usual  phrase  is,  **Are  you  content?  "  If  the  player  is  satisfied  with 
his  hand,  he  says,  "Content,"  and  places  his  hand  upon' the  table, 
face  downwards.  If  the  player  is  not  content,  he  calls  for  a  card. 
The  dealer  then  deals  him  a  card  face  upwards  on  the  table,  and 
again  asks,  "Are  you  content?  "  This  operation  is  continued  until 
the  player  is  satisfied,  and  so  on  until  each  is  served. 

If  the  hand  of  a  player  who  takes  a  card  or  cards  amounts,  includ- 
ing the  cards  drawn,  to  more  than  twenty-one,  he  throws  his  hand 
face  downwards  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  delivers  his  stake  to 
the  dealer. 

After  all  the  players  have  stood  or  drawn,  the  dealer  turns  his 
band  face  upwards  on  the  table,  and  either  stands  ot  dx«w^.    \^^  \Nfc 
overdraws  he  pays,  according  to  the  sums  staked,  to  tadOa.^^'^«  ^"^^ 
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has  not  overdrawn.  If  he  stands,  or  draws  so  that  his  hand 
not  exceed  twenty-one,  he  receives  from  or  pays  to  each  plaj 
rotation,  the  one  winning  whose  cards  amount  most  nearly  to  tv 
one.  Ties  stand  off.  Players  who  have  to  pay  the  dealer 
their  cards  in  the  middle  of  the  table  without  showing  them, 
crs  who  claim  anything  from  the  dealer  show  their  cards.  W 
player  overdraws  he  is  said  to  be  burst. 

If  a  player  has  an  Ace  and  a  court  card  dealt  him,  which  re 
twenty-one  (called  a  natural  Vingt-un)^  he  turns  his  hand  fa 
wards  on  the  table  and  receives  double  his  stake  from  the  c 
The  dealer,  however,  need  not  pay  until  he  has  looked  at  hi 
cards,  as,  if  he  also  has  a  natural,  it  is  a  stand-off.  When  the 
has  a  natural,  he  similarly  receives  (except  from  naturals).  1^ 
draws,  there  being  no  chance  of  beating  the  dealer's  hand. 

If  a  player  or  the  dealer  has  a  pair  dealt  him  originally,  h 
stake  and  draw  on  each  card  separately  or  not,  as  he  pleases, 
goes  on  each,  he  separates  the  cards  and  puts  a  stake  on  eac 
when  it  comes  his  turn  to  draw  he  says,  "  I  go  on  each."  I 
case  each  party  pays  and  receives  on  both  hands.  But  if  a  i 
occur  in  a  double  hand,  the  holder  receives  oiily  a  single  st 
each,  because  to  obtain  a  natural  the  first  two  cards  only  e 
counted. 

When  the  hand  is  over,  the  same  dealer  continues  to  deal 
from  the  portion  of  the  pack  that  remains  undealt.  The  care 
viously  dealt  are  collected  and  shuffled  (or  made)  by  the  pla 
the  right  of  the  dealer,  called  the  pone.  At  the  end  of  each  d< 
pone  similarly  makes  all  the  used  cards,  that  they  may  be  rea 
the  dealer  when  the  pack  is  exhausted.  When  the  dealer  cor 
the  last,  that  is,  the  burnt  card,  he  throws  it  face  down  ware 
the  middle  of  the  table,  and  the  pone  cuts  the  cards  already 
for  the  dealer  to  go  on  with. 

The  first  natural  puts  the  dealer  out,  but  it  is  often  agree 
the  deal  shall  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  rounds. 

Chances  of  the  Game. 

The  odds  at  Vingt-un  of  course  depend  upon  the  average  m 

of  pips  and  Tens  on  two  cards  under  twenty-one.     For  examp 

the  two  cards  in  hand  make  fourteen,  it  is  seven  to  six  that  tl 

next  drawn  does  not  make  the  number  of  points  above  twenty 

hut  if  the  points  be  fifteen,  it  \s  se\ew  to  %Y^^^«Mvst  that  hand. 

it  would  not,  therefore,  alv/a^s  "bei^Tu^etA.  vo-sAasA^  ^\\rr:\ 
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IS  the  Ace  may  be  calculated  both  ways,  it  is  rather  an  even  bet  that 
Jie  dealer*s  first  two  cards  amount  to  more  than  fourteen.  A  natural 
h^ingt-un  may  be  expected  once  in  eight  deals,  when  two,  and  twice 
n  eight,  when  four,  play,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  number  of 
)layers.  The  principal  advantage  to  the  dealer  arises  from  the  fact 
hat  all  bursts  have  to  pay,  irrespective  of  his  own  hand. 

LAWS   OF  VINGT-UN. 

Determination    of    Deal. 

1.  When  the  players  have  taken  their  seats,  one  of  them  must  be 
eputed  to  shuffle  the  pack,  and  (after  having  it  cut  by  the  player  to 
is  right)  to  deal  a  card  face  upwards  to  each  player  in  rotation, 
eginning  to  his  left.  The  player  to  whom  an  Ace  first  comes  has 
le  deal. 

Shuffling  and  Cutting. 

2.  When  the  deal  has  commenced,  only  the  dealer  and  the  pone 
ave  a  right  to  shuffle.  The  dealer  has  a  right  to  shuffle  last.  The 
ards  remaining  undealt  may  not  be  shuffled,  but  only  those  pre- 
ented  to  the  dealer  by  the  pone  when  the  pack  is  exhausted. 

3.  In  cutting,  at  least  four  cards  must  be  separated,  and  at  least 
Dur  left  on  the  bottom  packet. 

4.  If  a  card  is  exposed  in  cutting  or  in  reuniting  the  cut  packets, 

r  if  there  is  any  confusion  of  the  cards,  the  pack  must  be  re-shuffled 

ad  cut  again. 

Dealing. 

5.  After  the  cards  have  been  cut  by  the  pone,  and  before  the  deal 
commenced,  the  dealer  must  take  the  top  card  from  the  pack  and 
ace  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  same,  back  downwards.  This  card  is 
.lied  the  burnt  card  or  brulet.  The  cards  must  be  dealt  face  down- 
ards,  one  at  a  time  to  each  player  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the 
ayer  to  the  dealer's  left. 

6.  If  two  cards  are  dealt  together  to  one  player,  the  mistake  may 
",  rectified  before  a  third  card  is  dealt.  But  if  a  third  card  is  dealt 
rfore  the  error  is  discovered,  the  player  who  has  the  surplus  card, 
iving  looked  at  his  hand,  must  reject  one  cart  and  give  it,  face 
)wnwards,  to  the  pone. 

7.  If  the  dealer  deals  himself  two  cards  together  and  then  deals  a 
ird,  the  pone  must  draw  a  card  at  random  Itorcv  Oat  ^<t2\e.\*^\\a3A. 
8.  If  a  card  is  exposed  in  dealing,  the  pVayer  ifta.^  Vfc^  VX.  Q^  x€\^"cX 
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it ;  if  he  reject  it,  the  rejected  card  is  given  to  the  pone.    If  the 
dealer  expose  one  of  his  own  cards,  he  must  keep  it. 

9.  Drawn  cards  must  be  dealt  one  at  a  time,  face  upwards  on  the 
table.  Each  player  in  rotation  must  be  content  before  the  next  can 
draw  a  card.  In  drawing  separately  on  pair  cards,  the  player  must 
be  content  on  one  card  before  drawing  on  another. 

10.  If  two  drawn  cards  are  dealt  together,  the  player  may  keep 
either  or  both.  If  he  keeps  only  one,  he  cannot  draw  another  card. 
The  rejected  card  is  given  to  the  pone. 

11.  If  the  dealer  in  drawing  gives  himself  two  cards  together,  he 
must  keep  them  both. 

12.  If  a  player  is  missed  in  dealing  or  drawing,  he  may  have  his 
hand  completed  from  the  pack,  or  may  throw  it  up. 

13.  If  the  dealer  in  deding  miss  himself  and  a  player  draws  cards 
before  the  error  is  discovered,  the  dealer  must  pay  to  each  player  the 
amount  of  his  stake,  and  double  to  a  natural.  If  the  error  be  dis- 
covered before  any  cards  are  drawn,  the  dealer  may  complete  his 
hand  from  the  top  of  the  pack,  and  there  is  no  penalty. 

14.  The  burnt  card  must  not  be  dealt  or  drawn. 

15.  If  there  is  a  faced  card  in  the  pack,  it  must  be  rejected  and 
given  to  the  pone. 

16.  Should  the  dealer  sell  his  deal,  the  buyer  deals,  but  without 
changing  his  seat. 

17.  If  a  player  (not  the  dealer)  holds  a  natural  Vingt-un,  it  puts 
the  dealer  out.  The  holder  of  a  natural  has  the  next  deal,  except  it 
is  the  first  hand  of  the  deal,  or  the  dealer  also  has  a  natural. 

[Sometimes  by  agreement  the  dealer  has  a  given  number  of  deals;  for  example, 
he  deals  the  pack  twice  out] 

Staking  and  Paying. 

18.  Each  player  is  bound  to  place  his  stake  in  front  of  him,  dis- 
tinct  from  his  other  counters  or  coins,  before  a  card  is  dealt.  When 
content  with  his  hand,  he  puts  it  face  downwards  on  the  table,  and 
places  his  stake  on  top  of  it.  No  stake  can  be  withdrawn,  added  to, 
or  lessened  after  it  has  been  once  made,  but  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
main until  the  dealer  declares  he  stands.  No  stake  higher  than  that 
agreed  to  at  the  coiamencement  of  the  game  is  allowed. 

[Sometimes  the  English  custom  of  staking  is  adopted,  when  it  is  agreed  that  each 
player  may  look  at  the  first  card  dealt  to  him  before  making  a  bet.     The  dealer  also 
has  the  same  privilege,  and  may  insist  otv  a\\  vVvt  -i^VacYers  doubling  their  stakes.] 

/p.  A  player  or  dealer  having  a  pair  ^^a^X.  "scka^j  ^^w  *sv.^  ^\a^^  ^^ 
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each  separately.     Tenth  cards  only  pair  with  Tenth  cards  of  the  same 

denomination,  that  is,  Kings  with  Kings,  and  so  on.     {^See  Law  9.) 

[In  England  the  custom  is  as  follows :  If  the  first  card  drawn,  or  if  the  first  and 
second  cards  are  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  pair  first  dealt  and  split,  the 
player  may  go  on  three  or  on  all  four  cards.] 

20.  If  a  player  draws  on  cards  separately  which  do  not  pair,  he 
pays  the  dealer  on  each  hand. 

21.  When  the  dealer  and  a  player  tie,  the  two  cancel  or  stand  off, 

and  neither  receives  from  or  pays  to  the  other. 

[In  England  ties  pay  to  the  dealer;  but  when  the  dealer  and  another  player  have 
a  natural  dealt  in  the  same  hand,  it  becomes  a  stand-off.  ] 

22.  Overdraws  pay  the  dealer  at  once.  The  player  who  overdraws 
throws  up  his  cards  without  exposing  them,  and  the  pone  should  not 
look  at  them. 

23.  When  all  the  players  have  stood  or  drawn,  the  dealer  must 
expose  his  hand  face  upwards  on  the  table. 

24.  If  the  dealer  overdraws,  he  pays  all  the  players  except  those 
who  have  already  overdrawn. 

25.  A  player  having  a  claim  on  the  dealer  is  bound  to  expose  his 
hand  to  satisfy  the  dealer  of  the  correctness  of  his  claim.  If  a  player 
mixes  his  hand  with  those  thrown  up  without  first  exposing  it,  he 
must  pay  the  dealer. 

26.  A  natural  Vingt-un  must  consist  of  an  Ace  and  a  Tenth  card 
dealt  in  the  first  two  rounds.  The  dealer  pays  to  and  receives  from 
a  player  for  a  natural,  unless  a  tie  should  occur.  In  case  of  a  double 
hand  {see  Law  19),  an  Ace  and  a  tenth  card  form  acquired  and  not 
natural  Vingt-uns,  and  receive  and  pay  only  single  stakes. 

[In  England  the  dealer  pays  and  receives  double  for  an  acquired  Vbgt-un.] 

The  Pone. 

27.  The  player  to  the  right  of  the  dealer  must  act  as  pone,  and 

must  collect  and  shuffle  the  used  cards  (called  making  them).     When 

the  pack  is  exhausted,  he  must  present  the  made  cards  to  the  dealer 

and  cut  them. 

Aftercomers. 

28.  The  place  of  an  aftercomer  is  decided  by  the  pone  dealing, 
from  the  made  cards,  one  card  between  each  of  the  players,  com- 
mencing to  his  left.  The  aftercomer  takes  the  place  where  the  first 
Ace  falls,  or,  if  there  be  no  Ace  dealt  in  the  round,  where  the  high- 
est  card  falls. 
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BACCARAT. 

*  Baccarat  Banque  (pronounced  BdcSrSh)  is  played  upon  a  large 
oval  table,  covered  with  a  green  baize  cloth,  on  which  are  marked 
ten  divisions,  five  on  each  side  of  the  banker,  who  sits  in  the  center; 
he  has  an  assistant  or  croupier,  who  sits  opposite  to  him.  In  the 
middle  of  the  table  is  a  circular  cavity,  about  eight  inches  deep  and 
a  foot  wide,  which  is  called  the  waste-basket,  and  in  which  the  cards 
are  thrown  after  each  hand.  At  the  right  hand  of  the  assistant  is  a 
little  slit,  in  which  he  deposits  the  percentage  paid  for  each  bank. 

Dealer's  Assistant. 


X 

The  Dealer. 


The  bank  is  put  up  at  auction,  and  is  taken  by  the  highest  bidder, 
who  must  at  once  start  his  bank  with  the  amount  he  has  bid  for  it. 

Any  player  may  *'  go  bank"  (/.  c.y  to  play  against  the  banker's 
whole  stake),  the  first  claim  to  do  so  belonging  to  the  punter  im- 
mediately on  the  right  of  the  banker ;  the  next  to  the  player  on  his 
left,  and  so  on  alternately  in  regular  order.  If  two  players  on  op- 
posite sides  desire  to  "  go  bank",  they  go  half  shares. 

A  player  going  bank  may  either  do  so  on  a  single  hand,  in  the  or- 
dinary course,  or  d  cheval^  i.  e.,  on  two  hands  separately,  one  half 
of  the  stake  being  played  upon  each  hand.  A  player  going  bank 
and  losing  may  again  go  bank ;  and  if  he  again  loses,  may  go  bank 
a  third  time,  but  not  further. 

A  player  undertaking  to  hold  the  bank  must  play  out  one  hand, 
but  may  retire  at  any  time  afteryfaxds,     Oxi  T^XvcVc^^^Ve:  Ss\«,\ixA\a 
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kte  the  amount  with  which  he  retires.  It  is  then  open  to  any 
per  player  (in  order  of  rotation)  to  continue  the  bank,  starting 
Bh  the  same  amount,  and  dealing  from  the  remainder  of  the  pack 
is^  by  his  predecessor.  The  outgoing  banker  takes  the  place  pre- 
'fously  occupied  by  his  successor. 

the  breaking  of  the  bank  does  not  deprive  the  banker  of  the  right 
x)  CMntinue,  provided  that  he  has  funds  wherewith  to  replenish  it,  up 
0  th«  agreed  minimum, 

Shjbuld  the  stakes  of  the  punters  exceed  the  amount  for  the  time 
in  the  bank,  the  banker  is  not  responsible  for  the  amount  of 
JJich'\excess.  In  the  event  of  his  losing,  the  croupier  pays  the  pun- 
i-ers  in  order  of  rotation,  so  far  as  the  funds  in  the  bank  will  extend ; 
^yond  this  they  have  no  claim.  The  banker  may,  however,  in  such 
*  case,  instead  of  resting  on  his  right,  declare  the  stakes  accepted, 
forthwith  putting  up  the  needful  funds  to  meet  them.  In  such  event 
tbe  bank,  thenceforth  becomes  unlimited,  and  the  banker  must  hold 
ill  stakes  (to  whatever  amount)  offered  on  any  subsequent  hand,  or 
five  up  the  bank. 

The  right  to  begin  having  been  ascertained,  the  banker  takes  his 
lace  midway  down  one  of  the  sides  of  the  oval  table,  the  croupier 
Icing  him,  with  the  waste-basket  between.  On  either  side  of  the 
anker  are  the  punters,  ten  constituting  a  full  table.  Any  other  per- 
)ns  desiring  to  take  part  remain  standing,  and  can  only  play  in  the 
rent  of  the  amount  in  the  bank  for  the  time  being  not  being  covered 
7  the  seated  players. 

Three  packs  of  cards  of  the  same  pattern  are  used.  The  croupier, 
iving  shuffled  the  cards,  hands  them  for  the  same  purpose  to  the 
ayers  to  the  right  and  left  of  him,  the  banker  being  entitled  to 
iuffle  them  last,  and  to  select  the  person  by  whom  they  shall  be 
t.  Each  punter  then  makes  his  stake.  The  five  punters  on  the 
Tht  (and  any  bystanders  staking  with  them)  win  or  lose  by  the  cards 
:alt  to  that  side ;  the  five  others  by  the  cards  dealt  to  the  left  side. 

Dealing  and  Drawing. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  hold  such  cards  as  shall  together 

nount  to  the  point  of  nine.     The  cards  from  Ace  to  Nine  count 

ch  according  to  the  number  of  its  pips.     Court  cards  are  equiva- 

nt  to  Tens,  and  ten  at  this  game  is  Baccarat,  a  synonym  for  zero, 

tthing. 

We  will  suppose  a  banker  having  bid  five  Yv\iTL^t^  ^<^"Kt"s»  "s^MCxs^^ 

wn  to  play.     He  deals  a  card  to  the  ftrst  p\mt«  oti\Cy&  tv^dS.  "^^sx 
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to  the  first  on  his  left,  then  to  himself,  and  then  repeai^g  { 
formance.     A  pause  now  ensues,  during  which  the  rigli^gr 
hands  and  the  banker  examine  their  cards.  \  i 

Any  combination  which  makes  ninef  the  highest  point  at  ^b 
or  eighty  the  next  highest,  in  either  of  the  three  hands,  xsaxy^ 
mediately  announced  and  displayed.  \k 

No  point  obtained  by  drawing  can  equal  or  beat  Eight  ii 
obtained  in  two  cards.     Ties  are  off. 

Only  one  card  can  be  drawn  in  addition  to  the  original  twc 

Points  in  Play. 

The  points  are  the  same  as  at  Vingt-un,  with  the  except 
the  Ace  never  counts  as  anything  but  one,  and  that  Ten-S] 
court  cards  count  as  ciphers  and  not  as  Tens.  Thus  a  pla^c 
ing  a  Three  or  a  Ten  (or  court  card)  is  considered  to  ha 
only ;  a  player  holding  two  Tens  and  a  Five  counts  five  oi>« 
not  only  is  a  Tenth  card  Baccarat  (o),  but  ten  occurring  a'ps 
total  score,  however  made,  is  disregarded ;  so  that  a  Fi"«3  an 
count,  not  as  eleven,  but  as  one  only ;  Three,  Seven,  aid  Fi 
as  fifteen,  but  as  five ;  and  so  on. 

Suppose  the  banker  has  dealt  to  the  hand  at  the  right  a  Se 
a  Deuce,  and  to  the  hand  at  the  left  a  Five  and  a  Four ;  eai 
announces  nine,  and  displays  the  cards.  The  banker  havii 
he  loses,  and  proceeds  to  pay,  while  the  cards  are  taken  up 
assistant,  and  thrown  into  the  waste-basket. 

We  will  suppose  the  dealer  deals  to  the  right-hand  punter 
lowing  cards : 


And  to  the  left-hand  punter  the  following : 


And  to  himself : 


) 
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aler  wins  from  all  the  right-hand  punters,  and  it  is  a  stand 

sn  the  dealer  and  the  left-hand  punters. 

suppose  the  dealer  deals  to  the  right-hand  punters : 


.e  left-hand  punters : 


mself : 


aler  pays  the  right-hand  punters,  because  no  point  obtained 
ig  can  beat  an  Eight  or  Nine  obtained  in  two  cards — the 
ig  merely  a  cipher. 

t-hand  punter  has  Four,  and  the  dealer  Three.  They  draw 
ine  who  wins.  Suppose  the  punter  draws  Two,  and  the 
ur ;  the  latter,  being  nearer  to  Nine,  wins  from  the  punters. 
Des  the  game,  the  cards  being  thrown  into  the  waste-basket 
y  hand,  and  when  the  three  packs  are  exhausted,  and  have 
5m  before  the  banker  into  the  cavity  in  the  center  of  the 
y  are  drawn  out  by  the  assistant,  shuffled,  and  laid  against 

block  in  readiness  while  another  bank  is  being  bid  for. 
unter  continues  to  hold  the  cards  for  his  side  so  long  as  he 

he  lose,  the  next  hand  is  dealt  to  the  player  next  following 
tation. 

ench  laws  of  Baccarat  are  very  cleverly  devised  to  neutral - 
little  advantage  may  remain  on  the  side  of  the  banker,  and 
lole.  Baccarat  is  as  thoroughly  fair  and  even  a  game  as  any 
ited.     The  French  laws  are  as  follows : 


THE   LAWS   OF   BACCARAT   BANQUE. 
Engagement  of  the  Game. 

game  of  J5accarat  is  played  w\t\v  tVx^^  ^«>.OftS»  <2>^.  <:»i^ 
Xetber, 
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2.  Before  beginning  the  game  the  places  are  drawn  for^^par. 
ticipate  in  the  drawing,  a  person  must  be  present.  ff^ 

3.  The  places  are  drawn  for  by  means  of  numbered  bi/JsV^irown 
together  in  a  wicker  bottle. 

4.  The  names  of  the  players  are  inscribed  on  a  list  according  to 
the  positions  they  have  respectively  drawn.  Any  pla-'Cr  coming  into 
the  room  after  the  drawing  has  his  name  placed  at  tl«e  bottom  of  the 
list. 

5.  The  players  take  seats  at  the  table  accorcjing  to  the  number 
they  have  drawn.  The  smallest  number  occupies  the  first  place  at 
the  right  of  the  banker,  and  the  other  players  in  succession,  accord- 
ing to  their  number. 

6.  Eleven  persons  only  may  sit  at  the  table,  namely,  a  banker, 
and  ten  punters,  five  on  each  side.  Only  the  ten  punters  may  hold 
the  cards.  All  the  other  players  may  punt  under  the  reservations  of 
Law  60.  They  may  also  bid  for  the  bank  when  it  is  at  auction,  or 
take  the  bank  when  it  comes  to  them  by  order  of  inscription. 

Of  the  Bank  and  the  Banker. 

7.  A  minimum  sum  shalj  be  fixed,  below  which  a  bank  shall  not 
be  opened.  At  the  close  of  each  deal  the  bank  shall  be  put  up  for 
auction,  and  allotted  to  the  highest  bidder.  If  there  be  no  bidder, 
the  bank  shall  be  offered  to  the  player  whose  name  stands  first  on 
the  rota,  and  so  on  in  succession.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
deal,  the  right  to  go  bank  is  claimed,  the  banker  is  bound  to  accept 
the  challenge  or  retire. 

8.  The  banker  is  not  permitted  to  receive  advice.  He  may  insist 
upon  having  no  one  behind  him,  or  on  either  side. 

9.  The  bank  only  lasts  until  the  three  packs  of  cards  have  been 
dealt  out.  The  banker  shall  pay  to  the  club  $5  for  a  bank  below 
$250,  or  $10  for  a  bank  above  that  amount. 

10.  When  the  bank  is  broken,  the  banker  has  the  right  to  recon- 
stitute it  twice  for  the  same  amount  as  the  original  figure.  If  he 
wishes  to  reconstitute  it  any  more  than  twice,  he  again  becomes  sub- 
ject to  the  proportional  dues,  as  set  forth  in  Law  9. 

11.  The  banker  is  always  obliged  to  accept  bets  to  the  amount  of 
the  sum  he  has  before  him,  or  he  must  otherwise  give  up  the  bank. 

12.  When  the  sum  total  of  the  bets  exceeds  the  amount  in  bank, 
or  when  the  bank  is  broken,  the  banker  may  declare  **  the  bets  are 

held  ".     After  this  declaration  a\\  "bets  otv  \>^fc  lc:?\Qwm^\\a3ads  must 
be  held  accepted  also,  or  otVierwlse  X\v^\>«,i^^x  \a»3X^\^^w^ 


^ 
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*^^^'  The  banker  who  has  declared  to  hold  the  bets  must  accept 
K  ^  ^  ^^  *  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  right  not  to  accept  any  bets  made  after  his 
^  '  ^Wation  to  hold  the  bets. 
^      4«  In  the  case  mentioned  in  Law  12,  any  player  has  the  right  to 
H^est  the  banker  to  cover  the  bets  he  has  declared  to  hold. 
^S-  When  the  banker  withdraws  from  a  bank  which  has  not  de- 
^ased  from  its  original  amount,  he  is  obliged  to  ask  if  any  one  of 
^^  players  wishes  to  play  it  out.     If,  before  fulfilling  this  obligation, 
^^  mixes  the  deck,  throws  it  into  the  waste-basket,  or  otherwise  ren- 
^^rs  it  impossible  for  any  other  player  to  continue  the  hand,  he  must 
J^9y  a  fine  of  $5,  if  the  bank  is  less  than  $250 ;  if  more,  he  pays 
$10. 

16.  If  several  players  are  rivals  for  the  continuation  of  a  bank, 
U  is  awarded  to  the  player  whose  name  stands  higher  on  the  list 
than  those  of  the  others. 

1 7.  The  player  taking  the  place  of  a  banker  forms  a  bank  of  the 
«ame  value  as  that  taken  away  by  his  predecessor,  and  continues  the 
game  with  the  deck  just  as  it  has  been  left.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  bank  the  original  banker  may  take  the  place  at  the  table  pre- 
viously occupied  by  his  successor. 

18.  The  banker,  or  the  successor  of  a  banker,  is  obliged  to  accept 
all  bets  made  on  the  first  hand  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  in  bank. 
After  this  first  hand  he  may  at  any  time  give  up  the  bank. 

19.  After  one  card  has  been  dealt,  the  banker  has  the  right  to  re- 
fuse holding  any  other  bet  than  those  already  made,  and  may  also 
object  to  any  withdrawal  from  the  bets  already  made. 

20.  The  banker  must  hold  the  cards  so  that  they  are  never  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  punters. 

21.  Any  cards  found  faced  by  the  banker  while  dealing  must  be 
thrown  into  the  waste-basket. 

22.  Any  card  drawn  off  the  deck  by  the  banker  must  be  taken. 
If  it  is  not  required  on  either  side,  the  banker  himself  must  take  it, 
whatever  may  be  his  point. 

23.  If  the  banker  deals  the  cards  out  of  their  regular  order,  and  if 
the  mistake  becomes  apparent  before  the  value  of  the  cards  has  been 
ascertained,  the  deal  is  rectified,  if  rectification  is  possible  and  clearly 
evident.  However,  any  punter  has  the  right  to  withdraw  or  dimin- 
ish his  bet. 

24.  If  the  irregularity  is  only  perceived  after  the  value  of  the  cards 
has  been  ascertained,  each  punter  may  accept  X\it  \i»iA.  ^e.  Nx  ^^-i  ^"^ 

caJJ  for  another  deal. 
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25.  If  the  irregularity  of  the  deal  consists  in  more  cards  having 
been  dealt  to  the  punter  than  the  proper  number,  each  punter  may 
call  for  another  deal,  or  form  the  highest  point  possible  with  the 
cards  dealt,  rejecting  all  cards  over  the  regular  amount,  after  choos- 
ing the  most  advantageous. 

26.  If,  after  the  deal,  the  banker  has  more  cards  than  the  proper 
number,  each  punter  is  free  to  withdraw  or  diminish  his  bet ;  then 
the  cards  of  the  banker  are  spread  out,  and  the  smallest  point  possi- 
ble is  formed  for  him,  the  superfluous  cards  being  thrown  into  the 
waste-basket. 

27.  If  a  banker  has  only  given  a  single  card  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  having  taken  two  himself,  the  punters  may  benefit  according  to 
Law  26;  and  if  they  accept  the  hand,  the  banker  keeps  his  two 
cards,  which  will  be  considered  to  form  the  point  of  Baccarat ;  and 
after  having  given  to  the  right  or  the  left  the  regular  number  of 
cards,  he  will  take  a  third  card,  which  will  form  his  point. 

28.  If  the  banker,  having  given  the  second  card  to  the  hand  at  the 
nght,  remains  without  having  given  any  to  himself,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  remedy  the  omission  without  danger  of  error,  the  punters  are 
Iree  to  withdraw  or  diminish  their  bets ;  and  if  they  accept  the  hand, 
a  second  card  will  be  given  to  the  hand  at  the  left,  and  the  banker 
will  only  take  one  card,  considered  to  form  the  point  of  Baccarat, 
after  which  the  hand  will  be  played  according  to  the  ordinary  rules. 

29.  If  a  card  is  requested  by  the  hand  at  the  right,  and  the  banker 
turns  more  than  one  card,  the  punters  choose  the  one  which  is  most 
advantageous,  and  throw  the  rest  in  the  waste-basket.  If  the  same 
error  takes  place  for  the  hand  at  the  left,  the  punters  of  that  side 
choose  among  the  cards  the  most  advantageous  one,  and  the  banker 
is  obliged  to  take,  among  the  remaining  cards,  the  one  which  will 
make  him  the  smallest  point.  In  each  case  the  punters  are  free  to 
withdraw  or  diminish  their  bets. 

30.  If  the  banker,  in  taking  a  card,  draws  two  from  the  deck,  and 
places  them  on  the  table,  the  punters  may  withdraw  their  stakes,  or 
play  the  hand  by  choosing  the  least  advantageous  card  for  the 
banker,  and  throwing  the  other  in  the  waste-basket. 

31.  If  the  hand  is  not  accepted  in  one  of  the  cases  foreseen  by 
Laws  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30,  it  is  played  as  if  accepted, 
though  of  course  no  bets  are  held,  and  the  bank  continues.  The 
blank  hand  takes  no  third  card  if  its  original  point  is  five  or  more. 
The  next  hand  on  either  side  is  dea\t  lo  \Yve  ^^x«\^  Y^xAjet^cst  \!ckSi,TAxl 

in  succession,  according  as  such  p\mtex  taacj  \vaNfe  vjcixv  est  VssJu 
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32.  If,  in  dealing  the  cards,  one  is  turned  over  by  the  banker,  he 
^^cxxist  also  turn  over  the  corresponding  card  which  he  has  dealt  to 
^^^s  own  hand. 

33.  The  banker  must  announce  his  point  in  an  audible  tone,  and 
sp>read  out  separately  the  cards  which  form  it.     If  the  banker  throws 
^->way  his  cards  before  having  fulfilled  this  obligation,  he  is  considered 
^^^  Have  Baccarat. 

34.  If  the  banker,  in  using  the  cards,  either  during  the  deal  or  the 

^^a-w,  drops  one,  it  is  picked  up  by  an  assistant,  and  retains  its 

"^'^tie.     The  same  rule  obtains  for  the  punter.     If  two  cards  are 

dropped,  they  are  considered  to  form  the  point  of  Baccarat  for  the 

t>unter  or  for  the  banker ;  and  if  the  latter  drops  more  than  two,  he 

^f  course  loses  the  hand. 

35.  If  the  banker  has  announced  a  point  higher  than  the  one  he 
'^as  in  reality,  this  erroneous  declaration  has  no  consequences,  as 
the  cards  forming  the  point  must  in  all  cases  be  examined  before  the 
t>ets  are  paid. 

36.  The  announcement  of  his  point  by  the  banker,  whatever  it 
*xiay  be,  precludes  him  irrevocably  from  drawing  a  card. 

37.  If  in  dealing  the  cards  the  banker  accidentally  turns  the  two 
<^ards  of  either  hand,  he  must  show  his  own  two  cards  to  the  players 
of  that  side ;  after  which  the  players  have  the  right  to  accept  or  de- 
cline the  hand.  If  the  punters  should  decide  to  play  the  hand  by 
drawing  a  card,  the  banker  must  deal  the  card  without  turning  it  as 
Visual ;  if  he  turns  it,  he  loses  the  hand. 

38.  If  the  banker  offers  cards,  having  Eight  or  Nine  in  two  cards, 
lie  must  play  the  hand  as  though  he  had  formed  his  point  by  draw- 
ing, and  pays  Eight  or  Nine  announced  by  the  punters. 

39.  The  last  hand  of  a  deck  only  counts  when  ten  cards  at  least 
remain,  the  bottom  card  included ;  unless  the  players  agree  to  accept 
the  hand  with  only  nine  cards  remaining. 

40.  The  partners  of  the  banker,  if  he  has  any,  cannot  play  in  the 
game.  They  may,  however,  sit  by  the  side  of  the  banker,  but  must 
by  no  advice,  remark,  or  sign  influence  his  play.  Any  partner  not 
conforming  to  this  rule  may  be  requested  by  the  players  to  leave  the 
room. 

41.  However,  the  banker,  having  one  or  more  partners,  may  con- 
sult them  in  the  case  of  a  hand  exceeding  the  amount  in  bank.  The 
partners  may,  of  course,  accept  or  refuse.  A  partner  may  also  in- 
form  the  hanker  that  he  wishes  him  to  abandon  X)[vt\>ax^,\sviX  ^« 

banker  is  free  to  continue. 
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Of  the  Punters. 

42.  At  the  beginning  of  a  bank,  the  cards  on  each  side  are  held ' 
by  the  player  immediately  next  the  banker.  In  the  case  foreseen  by 
Law  1 7,  they  are  held  by  those  who  held  them  when  the  change  o{ 
banker  occurred,  unless  they  had  lost  the  hand. 

43.  Any  player  who,  during  a  bank,  should  pass  the  hand,  must  hiejs 
not  take  it  again  during  the  remainder  of  the  bank  in  question. 

44.  Any  player  sitting  at  the  table  has  the  right  to  take  the  hand 
in  his  turn,  even  though  he  had  arrived  after  the  beginning  of  the 
bank. 

45.  If  the  banker,  or  the  punters,  have  eight  or  nine  formed  hy 
the  first  two  cards,  they  must  announce  the  point.  If  the  banker 
has  less  than  eight  or  nine,  he  must  offer  a  card  to  each  hand.  The 
punters  may  accept  or  refuse,  but,  in  either  case,  they  must  stand  by 
their  first  declaration. 

46.  Any  punter  holding  the  cards  must  keep  them  always  in  sight 
of  the  banker  and  the  other  punters.  If  this  rule  be  transgressed, 
the  punter  in  fault  always  loses  his  bet,  whatever  may  be  his  point, 
and  the  bets  of  the  other  punters  are  off,  unless  the  banker  has  won 
the  hand. 

47.  Whether  losing  or  winning,  the  punters  holding  the  hand 
must  announce  their  point,  and  spread  their  cards  separately  on  the 
table,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  by  the  banker  and  the  other  players. 
The  cards  must  not  be  thrown  into  the  waste-basket  by  any  one  else 
than  the  assistant,  after  the  hand.  Any  punter  holding  the  cards, 
and  throwing  them  up  without  having  fulfilled  this  obligation,  is 
considered  to  have  Baccarat. 

48.  The  holder  of  cards  having  refused  a  card  upon  the  offer  of 
the  banker,  cannot  announce  eight  or  nine ;  and  the  banker  wins  it 

.  by  drawing,  if  he  forms  a  superior  point. 

[The  player  holding  eight  or  nine  is  bound  to  announce  his  point,  and  turn  up 
the  cards  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  acceptance  or  refusal  of  a  card  is 
equally  tantamount  to  an  admission  that  he  does  not  hold  eight  or  nine,  and  he 
therefore  forfeits  the  advantage  of  doing  so.  If,  for  example,  his  point  were  eight, 
and  that  of  the  banker  anything  less,  he  would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  be  a  winner. 
But  if  by  inadvertence  he  does  not  instandy  announce  his  point,  but  says  '*  No  "  to 
the  offer  of  a  card,  his  point  henceforth  ranks  as  if  it  were  by  drawing ;  and  the 
banker,  drawing  a  third  card  and  making  nine,  would  be  entitled  to  the  stakes.  ] 

49.  Players  adopt  the  rule  of  accepting  or  refusing  the  offer  of  a 
card  hy  the  words  Yes  and  No.    "No  "if^SL^et  casi  x^l\vs»^  \a  oax.  xVa 

pack  at  the  request  of  a  banker,  il  \ie  occu^Vfc^  a.  ^^«^  «s.  ^^^  xsM^^. 
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50.  Any  punter  has  the  right  to  shufHe  the  cards  before  the  be- 
ginning of  a  bank,  but  the  banker  may  shufHe  them  again. 

Of  the  Bets  and  their  Payment. 

51.  The  bets  may  only  be  made  in  bank-bills  or  gold  pieces,  or 
in  counters  of  the  club,  of  which  the  value  has  previously  been  de- 
posited with  the  cashier. 

52.  The  smallest  bet  allowed  is  one  dollar,  and  it  cannot  be 
halved. 

53.  Any  bet  must  be  spread  out  on  the  table,  so  that  its  value  is 
visible.  No  sum  can  be  placed  on  the  table  for  less  than  its  real 
valae. 

54.  Any  punter  has  a  right  to  divide  his  bet  between  the  right 
and  left  hands,  by  placing  it  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

55.  When  the  players  believe  that  the  bank  is  not  of  sufficient 
value  to  cover  the  bets  made,  they  may  ask  to  have  the  bank  counted. 
The  assistant  is  charged,  at  request,  to  establish  clearly  the  situation 
of  the  bank,  and  divide  it  into  two  equal  shares. 

56.  If  the  money  of  the  bank  is  not  sufficient  for  the  payment  of 
all  the  bets,  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  which  are  paid  to  the 
right  and  left,  if  the  bank  loses ;  and  covered  by  the  right  and  left, 
if  the  bank  wins. 

57.  If,  on  one  of  the  two  sides,  less  money  than  the  half  of  the 
bank  has  been  bet,  the  surplus  is  paid  to  or  by  the  other  side. 

58.  On  each  side  the  payment  begins  by  the  player  who  has  held 
the  cards. 

59.  When  a  banker  has  won,  no  punter  is  allowed  to  touch  the 
sum  he  has  staked,  even  in  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
bank. 

60.  It  is  forbidden  to  play  on  credit,  and  the  banker  cannot  play  a 
hand  without  having  upon  his  person  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  it. 
Likewise  a  punter  cannot  bet  on  a  hand  without  immediately  staking 
the  amount. 

61.  If  the  banker,  after  having  distributed  two  cards  to  each  side, 
in  any  way  disturbs  the  cards  of  the  deck,  he  is  considered  to  have 
Baccarat. 

62.  Any  punter  announcing  eight  or  nine  by  mistake  loses  the 
right  to  draw,  unless  his  point  is  Baccarat. 

63.  If  there  is  a  competition  for  the  continuing  of  the  bank,  it  be- 
longs first  to  the  sitting  players  in  rotation,  then  to  those  staxv^isL*^^ 
according  to  their  order  on  the  list. 
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64.  Fclse  drawings  are  strictly  forbidden.     Any  player  infringing 

this  rule  shall  be  answerable  to  all  the  others  playing  on  the  same 

side  for  any  loss  thereby  occasioned. 

[In  some  circles  a  fine  to  the  table  is  substituted.  False  drawings  consist  in  the 
taking  or  not  taking  a  third  card  when,  according  to  the  established  practice  of  tk 
game,  the  subsisting  point  of  the  player  calls  for  the  opposite  proceeding.] 

65.  To  draw  or  refrain  from  drawing  at  the  point  of  five  is  at  the 
absolute  discretion  of  the  player  who  holds  the  cards.  Any  observa- 
tion on  the  subject  is  forbidden,  and  any  one  who  by  any  such  ob- 
servation disturbs  the  game,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  dollars  to  the 
club. 

[Five  is  the  only  point  at  which  drawing  is  considered  to  be  an  open  question. 
It  is  a  matter  of  course  for  a  punter  to  draw  with  Baccarat,  one,  two,  three,  or  four, 
and  to  refuse  with  six  or  seven.] 

66.  Any  punter  is  entitled  to  go  bank  upon  the  first  hand  of  a 
deal,  either  on  a  single  hand  or  a  cheval  (t.  <?.,  on  two  hands  sepa- 
rately, one  half  of  the  stake  being  played  upon  each  hand).  In  the 
latter  case,  he  must  not  look  at  the  second  hand  until  he  has  decided 
whether  to  draw  or  not  on  the  first.  The  player  to  the  banker's 
right  has  the  first  claim,  then  the  player  on  his  left,  and  so  on  in 
regular  succession.  If  the  bank  wins,  or  the  point  is  equal,  the 
same  player  may  again  go  bank  a  second  and  third  time,  but  no  fur- 
ther. 

67.  Any  player  can  demand  new  cards  at  any  period  of  the  game. 

68.  Any  player  may  at  any  time  require  the  cards  to  be  examined 
and  counted.  No  person  may  tear  any  card  or  cards  during  the  prog- 
ress of  a  game,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five  dollars  to  the  club. 

Suggestions  for  Play. 

As  the  stakes  are  made  before  any  Card  is  dealt,  the  sole  science 
of  the  game  at  Baccarat  consists  in  knowing  in  what  cases  a  third 
card  should  be  drawn.  As  the  punter  holding  the  cards  plays  not 
only  on  his  own  behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  all  those  staking  on  the 
same  side,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  be  acquainted  with  the  accepted 
practice  in  this  particular. 

The  majority  of  cases  are  regarded  as  admitting  of  no  doubt. 

The  punter  must  a/ways  draw  if  his  points  be  Baccarat  (ten,  or  a 

multiple  of  ten,  =  o)  one,  two,  three,  ox  four.     He  must  not  draw  a 

card  if  his  point  be  six  or  seven.     These  rules  are  so  well  established 

that  any  /n/rfngement  of  them  is  "kiiov^iv  as  «^"  tal-se  draw  ",  and  is 

visited   with   a  serious   penalty.     K^tt  \.?cw  bv^    TVv^  ^\^^  ^\s». 
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di  remains  an  open  question  is  that  of  five^  and  on  this  subject 
e  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  some  making  a  practice  with 
:  point  of  drawing,  others  of  refusing,  a  card.  A  French  writer, 
>  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  game  and  is  regarded  as  a  lead- 
authority,  holds  that,  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  it  is 
olutely  indifferent  whether  the  punter  draws  or  not  at  five, 
lat  is  far  more  important  is  that  the  banker  shall  have  no  clue  to 
practice.  Many  players  freely  state,  **  I  always  draw,"  or  "  I 
'^cr  draw,  at  five  ".  With  such  persons  an  acute  banker  plays  at 
reat  advantage,  as  the  chief  uncertainty  of  the  game  is  thereby 
minated.  In  the  first  instance,  the  banker  knows  that  the  player, 
'  drawing,  has  either  six  or  seven.  In  the  second  case,  the  player, 
iwing,  has  some  less  point  than  five.  The  practice  recommended 
the  writer  in  question  is  to  "  stand"  at  five  when  the  stakes  are 
ge ;  to  take  a  card  when  they  are  small. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  same  question  from  the  banker's 
int  of  view.  Here  the  case  is  less  simple.  With  Baccarat,  one, 
two,  he  takes  a  card  as  a  matter  of  course.  With  seven,  it  is 
ually  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  not  take  a  card.  With 
ree,  four,  five,  or  six,  he  should  be  guided  by  circumstances,  viz., 
lether  the  punters  on  either  side  draw  or  are  content,  and,  in  the 
rmer  case  what  cards  they  may  have  drawn.  His  decision  may  be 
sisted,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  punter  is 
the  habit  of  drawing  or  not  drawing  at  the  point  of  five. 

BACCARAT  CHEMIN  DE  FER. 

Six  full  packs  of  cards  of  the  same  pattern  are  used,  shuffled  to- 
ther.  The  players  seat  themselves  round  the  table.  In  the  center 
a  basket  for  the  reception  of  the  used  cards.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
m  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  players,  it  is  decided  by  lot. 
le  person  who  draws  the  first  place  seats  himself  next  on  the  right 
nd  of  the  croupier,  and  the  rest  follow  in  succession.  The  crou- 
er  shuffles  the  cards,  and  then  passes  them  on,  each  player  having 
e  right  to  shuffle  in  turn.  When  they  have  made  the  circuit  of  the 
ble,  the  croupier  again  shuffles,  and  having  done  so,  offers  the 
rds  to  the  player  on  his  left,  who  cuts.  The  croupier  places  the 
rds  before  him,  and  taking  a  manageable  quantity  from  the  top, 
nds  it  to  the  player  on  his  right,  who  for  the  time  being  is  dealer, 
"  hanker  ".  The  other  players  are  punters.  T\v^  ^ea\fcx  ^^t^'s* 
ore  him  the  amount  he  is  disposed  to  risk,  and\\ve^\a.^et^'^  \svai&ft. 
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their  stakes  ".  Any  punter,  beginning  with  the  player  on  the  im-l  of  ^ 
mediate  right  of  the  dealer,  is  entitled  to  **  go  bank  ",  viz.,  toplajl  his 
against  the  whole  of  the  banker's  stake.  If  no  one  says  "  Banco'"  T 
(which  is  the  formula  by  which  the  desire  to  go  bank  is  expressed), 
each  player  places  his  stake  before  him.  If  the  total  so  staked  by 
the  seated  players  is  not  equal  to  the  amount  for  the  time  being  in  the 
bank,  other  persons  standing  round  may  stake  in  addition.  If  it  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  amount  in  the  bank,  the  punters  nearest  in 
order  to  the  banker  have  the  preference  up  to  such  amount,  the 
banker  having  the  right  to  decline  any  stakes  in  excess  of  that  limit 

The  stakes  being  made,  the  banker  proceeds  to  deal  four  cards, 
face  downwards,  the  first,  for  the  punters,  to  the  right,  the  second 
to  himself,  the  third  for  the  punters,  the  fourth  to  himself.  The 
player  who  has  the  highest  stake  represents  the  punters.  If  two 
punters  are  equal  in  this  respect,  the  player  first  in  rotation  has  the 
preference.  Each  then  looks  at  his  cards.  If  he  finds  that  they 
make  either  ninCy  the  highest  point  at  Baccarat,  or  eighty  the  next 
highest,  he  turns  them  up,  announcing  the  number  aloud,  and  the 
hand  is  at  an  end. 

If  the  banker's  point  is  the  better,  the  stakes  of  the  punters  be- 
come the  property  of  the  bank.  If  the  punters'  point  is  the  better, 
the  banker  (or  the  croupier  for  him)  pays  each  punter  the  amount  of 
his  stake.  The  stakes  are  made  afresh,  and  the  game  proceeds.  If 
the  banker  has  been  the  winner,  he  deals  again.  If  otherwise,  the 
cards  are  passed  to  the  player  next  in  order,  who  thereupon  becomes 
banker  in  his  turn. 

We  will  now  take  the  case  that  neither  party  turns  up  his  cards ; 
this  is  tantamount  to  an  admission  that  neither  has  eight  or  nine. 
In  such  case  the  banker  is  bound  to  offer  a  third  card.  If  the  point 
of  the  punter  is  Baccarat  (/'.  ^.,  cards  together  amounting  to  ten  or 
twenty,  =  o),  one,  two,  three,  or  four,  he  accepts  as  a  matter  of 
course,  replying,  "  Yes,"  or  "  Card  ".  A  third  card  is  then  given  to 
him,  face  upwards.  If  his  point  is  already  six  or  seven,  he  will, 
equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  refuse  the  offered  card.  To  accept  a 
card  with  six  or  seven,  or  refuse  with  Baccarat,  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  (known  in  either  case  as  a  "  false  draw"),  is  a  breach  of  the 
established  procedure  of  the  game,  and  brings  down  upon  the  head 
of  the  offender  the  wrath  of  his  fellow-punters ;  indeed,  in  some  cir- 
cles he  is  made  liable  for  any  loss  they  may  incur  thereby,  and  in 
others  is  punishable  by  a  fine.  At  the  point  of  five,  and  no  other, 
is  it  optional  to  the  punter  wYielYvet  to  \.ai«>^  «.  cax^  qx  TkO\.\  ^acLd.  ^one 
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the  other  players  have  the  right  to  advise  him,  or  to  remark  upon 
s  decision. 

The  banker  has  now  to  decide  whether  he  himself  will  draw  a 
rd,  being  guided  in  his  decision  partly  by  the  cards  he  already 
>Ids,  partly  by  the  card  (if  any)  drawn  by  the  punter,  and  partly  by 
hat  he  may  know  or  guess  of  the  latter's  mode  of  play.  If  he  lias 
:sitated  over  his  decision,  the  banker  may  be  pretty  certain  (unless 
ich  hesitation  was  an  intentional  blind)  that  his  original  point  was 
re,  and  as  the  third  card  (if  any)  is  exposed,  his  present  point  he- 
mes equally  a  matter  of  certainty.  The  banker,  having  drawn  or 
)t  drawn,  as  he  may  elect,  exposes  his  cards,  and  receives  or  pays 

the  case  may  be.  Ties  neither  win  nor  lose,  but  the  stakes  abide 
e  result  of  the  next  hand. 

The  banker  is  not  permitted  to  withdraw  any  part  of  his  winnings, 
lich  go  to  increase  the  amount  in  the  bank.  Should  he  at  any 
van  moment  desire  to  retire,  he  says,  "  I  pass  the  deal."  In  such 
se  each  of  the  other  players,  in  rotation,  has  the  option  of  taking 

but  he  must  start  the  bank  with  the  same  amount  at  which  it 
Dod  when  the  last  banker  retired.  Should  no  one  present  care  to 
;k  so  high  a  figure,  the  deal  passes  to  the  player  next  on  the  right 
nd  of  the  retiring  banker,  who  is  in  such  case  at  liberty  to  start 
e  bank  with  such  amount  as  he  thinks  fit,  the  late  banker  now 
ing  regarded  as  last  in  order  of  rotation,  though  the  respective 
iorities  are  not  otherwise  affected. 

A  player  who  has  ''gone  bank",  and  lost,  is  entitled  to  do  so 
;ain  on  the  next  hand,  notwithstanding  that  the  deal  may  have 
passed  "  to  another  player. 

When  the  first  supply  of  cards  is  exhausted,  the  croupier  takes  a 
jsh  handful  from  the  heap  before  him,  has  them  cut  by  the  player 
\  his  left,  and  hands  them  to  the  banker.  To  constitute  a  valid  cut 
ere  must  be  at  the  outset  at  least  seven  cards  left  in  the  dealer's 
jid ;  should  there  be  less  than  this  number  they  are  thrown  in  the 
iste-basket,  and  the  banker  takes  a  fresh  supply,  as  above  men- 
>ned. 
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Is  played  at  an  oblong  table,  usually  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long, 
covered  with  green  cloth,  and  painted  with  lines,  words,  and  figures, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  i).     In  the  center  is  a  convex  disk 

fi  ^    revolving  freely  on  a  vertical  axis 

|^||&|U      I      I     lifD^I  |Fj'      within  a  brass  or  copper  bowl  fif 
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Fig.  i.—Roulbtte  Tabls. 


teen  to  twenty  inches  in  diame- 
ter, sunk  below  the  surface  of  the 
table.  The  outer  circumference 
of  this  disk  is  divided  by  little  up- 
right partitions,  radiating  from  the 
center,  into  thirty-eight  compart- 
ments, colored  red  and  black  al- 
ternately, and  it  is  surmounted  by 
a  cross-handle,  whereby  it  maybe 
made  to  revolve  at  pleasure.  Sur- 
rounding the  apparatus  is  a  raised 
border  or  frame  of  mahogany,  and 
round  the  inner  circumference  is  t 
narrow  ledge  or  path  for  the  ball, 
inclining  very  slightly  towards  the 
center.  Thirty-six  of  the  divi- 
sions before  mentioned  are  num- 
bered (in  irregular  order)  from  i 
up  to  36 ;  the  remaining  two  bear, 
the  one  a  zero  (o),  the  other  1 
double  zero  (00),  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  On  minute  examination 
of  Fig.  I,  it  will  be  seen  that  ex- 
tending longitudinally  from  the 
Roulette  apparatus  to  right  and 
left  along  the  table  are  three  col- 
umns of  figures,  ranging  from  I  to 
36,  each  in  a  little  square,  or  in- 
closed space  of  its  own.  This 
number  corresponds  with  the 
numbers  on  the  disk.  On  either 
svdft  ol  ^^^fc  "S^Ok^Utte   apparatus, 
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^^>^x  *  colamns,  are  larger  spaces  marked  with  the  zero  and  double 
^^xo  respectively. 

The  game  is  presided  over  by  four  croupiers,  who  seat  themselves 
^^^ar  the  center  of  the  table  on  either  side.  The  punters  occupy  the 
"■^^maining  seats.  One  of  the  croupiers  gives  the  disk  a  spin  by 
"^^Wisting  the  cross-handle  at  top,  and  at  the  same  time  throws  just 
'^vithin  the  mahogany  circle,  in  the  opposite  direction,  an  ivory  ball, 
<^f  such  a  size  as  to  go  easily  within  either  of  the  compartments  of 
t:lie  disk.     The  ball  in  the  first  instance  runs  round -and  round  the 


Pig  2 

margin  on  the  edge  of  the  basin.  Disk  and  ball  continue  their  re- 
spective movements  until  their  impetus  slackens,  and  finally  the  ball 
drops  into  the  basin  and  settles  down  in  one  or  other  of  the  compart- 
ments. Any  player  who  has  staked  on  the  number  of  such  compart- 
ment receives  thirty-five  times  his  stake.  All  stakes  on  any  other 
number  become  the  property  of  the  bank,  and  are  at  once  gathered 
in  by  the  rakes  of  the  croupiers. 

This,  however,  is  a  comparatively  exceptional  method  of  staking. 
The  reward  of  success  is  large,  but  so  also  are  the  adverse  chances. 
The  majority  of  players  prefer  a  smaller  gain,  and  a  greater  prospect 
of  obtaining  it.  These  are  accommodated  by  means  of  the  other 
spaces  indicated  on  the  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  each  end  of  the 
table  are  three  spaces,  marked  12  P,  12  M,  and  12  D  respectively. 
These  signify  Zes  douze premiers ,  or  the  twelve  ^t?X  xv>aixs^:>«.^^  Le^ 
^^zf  i/u  mi/ieu,  or  the  twelve  middle  numbeis*,  wA  Les  dome  dei 
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niersj  or  the  twelve  last  numbers.  The  ''twelve  first"  mean, ol 
course,  the  numbers  from  i  to  12  inclusive;  the  "  twelve  middle", 
those  from  13  to  24;  and  the  "twelve  last",  from  25  to  36.  A 
player  placing  his  money  on  either  of  these  spaces  is  entitled,  if  the 
ball  falls  into  one  of  the  corresponding  numbers,  to  receive  thm 
times  the  amount  of  his  stake. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  further  examination  of  the  diagram,  that  there 
is  at  the  outer  end  of  each  column  of  figures  a  space  bearing  no  nam- 
ber.  A  player,  placing  his  stake  in  either  of  these,  bets  on  the  cor- 
responding column,  /'.  e,,  that  the  ball  will  fall  into  one  or  other  of 
the  numbers  in  the  column  tliereby  headed  {e,  g.,  if  he  places  it  in 
the  central  space,  that  the  ball  will  fall  into  either  2,  5,  8,  11,  14, 
17,  20,  23,  26,  29,  32,  or  35).  Should  he  be  correct  in  his  antidpa- 
tion,  he  will  in  like  manner  win  three  times  his  stake. 

But  the  player  may  prefer  to  back  a  smaller  group  of  numbers. 
If  he  places  his  stake  en  cheval,  i,  e.,  on  the  dividing  line  between 
two  numbers,  say  between  4  and  5,  he  is  considered  to  back  those 
two  numbers.  If  at  the  intersection  of  two  lines — as,  for  instance, 
between  22,  23,  25,  and  26 — ^he  backs  those  four  numbers.  This  is 
known  as  carr/  en  pleine.  If  he  places  it  midway  on  the  outer  line 
of  a  horizontal  row,  he  is  considered  to  back  the  carr^  simple ,  u  ^., 
the  three  numbers,  in  that  row.  If  at  the  point  where  such  outer 
line  is  met  by  a  horizontal  line,  he  backs  the  two  rows  of  figures 
above  and  below  such  horizontal  line.  Should  he  thus  have  backed 
two  numbers,  and  one  of  them  win^  he  will  receive  eighteen  times 
his  stake;  should  he  have  backed  three  numbers,  twelve  times; 
should  he  have  backed  four  numbers,  nine  times ;  should  he  have 
backed  six  numbers,  six  times ;  the  proportion  decreasing  in  ratio  to 
the  greater  probability  of  the  event. 

There  are,  again,  six  other  spaces  (repeated  at  each  end  of  the 
table),  marked  Rougey  Noir,  Impairy  PatVy  Manque^  and  Passe  re- 
spectively, and  a  player  may  stake  on  either  of  these  events. 

If  he  places  his  money  on  Rouge,  this  means  that  he  wagers  that 
the  ball  will  drop  into  one  of  the  red  compartments.  If  on  Noir, 
that  it  will  drop  into  one  of  the  black  compartments. 

If  he  places  his  money  on  Impair,  he  bets  that  the  ball  will  drop 
into  an  odd  number.  If  on  Pair,  that  it  will  drop  into  an  even 
number. 

If  he  places  his  money  on  Manque,  he  is  considered  to  wager  that 
the  ball  will  fall  into  one  oi  the  nxxToibei?*  Ixom  \  to  18  inclusive.     If 
on  /^asse,  that  it  will  fall  iuto  a  TV\wn\>^x  iboN^  \%* 
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On  each  of  these  six  events  the  chances  are  considered  to  be  even, 
and  the  player  therefore,  if  he  wins,  receives  only  the  same  amount 
as  he  staked.  When  the  ball  begins  to  slacken  in  its  speed,  and 
seems  abont  to  fall  into  the  basin,  the  croupier  announces  Rien  ne 
"^a  phis  J  meaning,  "  No  other  stake  accepted."  When  the  apparatus 
come  to  rest  he  announces  the  result,  according  to  the  number  and 
Color  into  which  the  ball  has  fallen.  Thus,  suppose  that  the  number 
be  13,  and  the  color  red.  This  is  announced  as  follows:  ** Treizcy 
^ouge.  Impair  J  Manque y^^  and  all  who  have  staked  on  those  events 
receive  their  money  in  the  proportions  we  have  stated.  All  others 
lose.  Suppose,  again,  that  the  number  is  26,  and  the  color  black. 
This  would  be  announced,  **  Vingt-six,  Noir,  Pair,  Passe,  ^  and  the 
backers  of  those  events  would  be  paid  accordingly. 

There  is  a  heavy  percentage  in  favor  of  the  bank.  This  arises 
From  the  zero  and  double  zero,  and  the  rules  in  relation  thereto. 
The  former  is  colored  red  {rouge),  and  counts  as  Impair  and 
Manque,  The  double  zero  is  black  {noir),  and  counts  as  Pair  and 
Passe.  If  the  ball  chance  to  fall  into  zero,  all  who  have  staked  on 
N'oir,  Pair,  or  Passe  lose  their  money ;  but  those  who  have  backed 
the  opposite  events.  Rouge,  Impair,  or  Manque,  do  not  receive  any- 
thing, but  their  stakes  are  placed  "  in  prison'*,  as  it  is  called,  /.  e., 
they  remain  to  abide  the  event  of  the  next  turn.  The  player  is  not, 
however,  compelled  to  back  the  same  event,  but  may  transfer  his 
stake  to  any  other  chance  of  the  same  degree  of  probability.  Should 
the  ball  fall  into  double  zero,  the  same  thing  happens,  but  in  the 
contrary  direction.  Rouge,  Impair,  and  Manque  lose,  but  the 
stakes  on  Noir,  Pair,  and  Passe  stand  over  to  the  next  turn.  As, 
in  the  long  run,  the  ball  is  bound  to  fall  into  one  or  the  other  of  the 
zeros  twice  in  thirty-eight  times,  this  gives  the  bank  a  profit  of  ^ 
(a  little  over  two  and  a  half  per  cent. )  on  all  money  staked  on  either 
of  the  events  mentioned. 

But  the  two  zeros  also  give  the  bank  an  advantage  in  a  different 
manner.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  event  of  a  player  back- 
ing the  winning  number,  the  bank  pays  him  thirty-five  times  the 
amount  of  his  stake.  A  very  little  consideration  will  show  that,  as 
there  are  thirty-eight  compartments  into  which  the  ball  may  fall,  the 
chances  against  its  falling  into  any  given  compartment  are  in  reality 
thirty-seven  to  one.  The  bank  has  the  advantage  of  the  two  remain- 
ing chances,  which  in  effect  give  them,  in  the  long  run,  -fj,  or  over 
five  per  cent,  of  all  money  staked  on  given  numbers  or  ^owjs  ol 
jiwnhfrSf 
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The  leading  chances  at  Roulette  (with  two  zeros)  are  estimated  as 
follows : — 


Against  a  given  number  turning  up  .  37  to  i 

"       one  of  two  given  numbers z8  to  z 

"       one  of  three        **....     not  quite  xa  to  i 

**       one  of  four  " 17  to  2 

"       one  of  six  " 16  to  3 

"      one  of  twelve      '* 13106 

one  of  eighteen  ** 10109 

Pair  or  Impair ^  Passe  or  Manque^  Rouge  or  Noir  zo  to  9 


QUINZE. 

Qainze  is  played  by  two  persons,  with  a  pack  of  fifty-two  cards. 
The  players  cut  for  deal,  and  the  lowest  card  deals.  Ace  is  low. 
The  game  is  similar  to  Vingt-un.  The  aim  of  the  player  is  to  make 
fifteen  instead  of  twenty-one. 

In  play,  Ace  counts  as  one,  and  court  cards  as  tens :  other  cards 
according  to  the  number  of  their  pips. 

The  stake  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  dealer  deals  one  card  to 
his  adversary  and  one  to  himself.  The  former  has  the  option  either 
to  stand  on  the  one  card  he  has  received,  or  to  draw  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional cards  in  the  hope  of  making  fifteen  or  near  that  number. 
The  dealer  then  examines  his  card,  and  either  stands  or  draws  in 
like  manner. 

The  cards  are  then  exposed,  and  the  player  who  has  made  fifteen 
(or  the  nearest  smaller  number)  wins.  Should  either  overdraw,  he 
pays.  Should  both  overdraw,  the  stakes  are  doubled  for  the  next 
event. 


CHESS. 
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CHESS* 

Chess  is  played  by  two  opponents  on  a  board  of  sixty-four  squares. 
Tht  squares  are  colored  alternately  white  and  black.  The  toien  are 
thirty-two  in  number,  one  player  having  sixteen  white  and  his  adver- 
sary sixteen  black  men.  Of  these  sixteen  men  eight  are  pieces  and 
eight  Pawns  on  each  side. 


King 

Queen 

Rook 

Bishop 

Knight 

Pawn 


I      I 


The  diagram  on  the  following  page  shows  the  position  of  the 
forces  at  the  commencement  of  the  game. 

The  board  must  be  placed  so  that  each  player  must  have  a  white 
square  at  his  right-hand  corner  of  the  board. 

The  players  draw  by  lot  for  move  and  choice  of  color ;  though  in 
all  public  Chess  tournaments  it  is  the  rule  for  the  player  who  has  the 
first  move  to  play  with  the  white  men. 

The  pieces  to  the  left  of  the  white  Queen  are  called  the  Queen's 
Bishop,  Queen's  Knight,  and  Queen's  Rook;  those  to  the  right  of 
the  white  King  are  the  King's  Bishop,  King's  Knight,  and  King's 
Rook.  The  pieces  to  the  right  of  the  black  Queen  and  left  of  the 
black  King  are  similarly  named.  The  King's  Knights  and  Rooks 
are  often  stamped  with  a  peculiar  mark,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Queen's  Knights  and  Rooks. 

The  Rooks  are  called  Castles  by  drawing-room  players  or  novices. 

The  white  Queen  must  always  occupy  a  vfVaX.^  ^o^-ax^^  «sA  '^'t. 

*  From  Gossip's  '* Chess  Players'  TcxtpBook" .    DicV.  &  ¥\u%'Kt^"\>^^^  ^^^x 
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black  Queen  a  black  square,  Servat  Regina  cohrem.     The 
King,  on  the  contrary,  must  always  occupy  a  black  square  and  Ai 

Diagram  No.  i. 

BLACK. 


Rook  Knight  Bishop  Queen  King  Bishop  Knight  Rook 

WHITE. 

black  King  a  white  one,  the  Kings  and  Queens  respectively  fac 
each  other.     The  Bishops  on  each  side  are  posted  nearest  to 
Kings  and  Queens;  next  come  the  Knights,  while  the  Rooks 
cupy  the  corner  squares. 


THE   PIECES   AND  THEIR    MOVEMENTS. 

The  King. 

The  King  moves  only  one  square  at  a  time  in  any  direction — bi 
wards,  forwards,  laterally,  and  diagonally.  Once  in  the  game,  h 
ever,  he  has  the  privilege  of  moving  two  squares  when  castling, 
cannot  move  onto  a  square  next  to  the  one  occupied  by  the  hoj 
King,  for  the  Kings  must  always  be  separated  from  each  othei 
an  intervening  square.  Nor  can  t\ie 'KATx^tcvase  mxo  ObrsS*.,  i.  e 
to  any  square  which  is  commanded \>^  ?,\voSVK!ift  v«^  o^^vw^ 
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^er,  capture  any  unprotected  piece  or  Pawn  of  the  enemy 
are  adjacent  to  his  own  in  any  direction.  When  the  King 
n  such  a  position  that  he  cannot  avoid  capture,  he  is 
ted  ",  and  the  game  is  lost. 

The  Queen. 

een  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  pieces,  and«rcan  be 
J  number  of  squares  in  any  direction — backwards,  for- 
jways,  or  diagonally — on  an  unobstructed  range.  When 
any  of  the  four  center  squares,  she  commands  twenty- 
)f  the  sixty-four  squares  of  the  Chess-board. 

The  Rook. 

ok  is  the  next  most  powerful  piece.  He  moves  in  a 
e,  backwards,  forwards,  and  laterally,  but  not  diagonally. 

The  Bishop. 

hop  moves  diagonally,  but  only  on  squares  of  its  own 
,  the  white  King's  Bishop  can  never  move  on  to  a  black 
r  the  black  King's  Bishop  on  to  a  white  one.  On  an  un- 
range  the  Bishop  may  be  moved  from  a  comer  square  to 
:e  ctorner. 

The  Knight. 

ight  moves  one  square  diagonally  and  one  square  straight, 
of  the  pieces  has  the  privilege  of  jumping  over  another 
awn,  whether  of  his  own  or  the  opposing  forces.  {^See 
To.  2,  on  page  382.) 

e  black  Knight,  standing  on  his  King's  Bishop's  third 
nmands  eight  squares,  viz.,  KKt  sq.,  KR  2,  KR  4,  KKt  5, 
Q  2,  and  K  sq.  Were  any  hostile  white  man  posted  on 
;e  squares  he  could  capture  it,  removing  it  from  its  square 
f  occupying  the  vacated  square. 

The  Pawn. 

m  moves  forward  one  square  at  a  time ;  but  on  his  first 
he  may  be  moved  either  one  or  two  squares  at  the  play- 
i.  If,  however,  he  be  moved  two  squares,  and  a  hostile 
mands  the  square  over  which  he  le&ps,  th.e  \vos»til&  Pawti 
ice  of  taking  him  and  inter cep^n^YiYnv  mVvi  \t«:^,  *»&  '^ 
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he  liad  only  moved  forward  one  square.  This  is  called  taki 
passant »  The  Pawn  captures  diagonally  and  in  a  forward  mov 
only.     On  reaching  the  eighth  square  of  any  file  on  which  he 

Diagram  No.  2. 
Illustrating  the  Knight's  Move. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

vancing,  he  may  be  exchanged  for  a  Queen,  or  any  other  pie 
player  may  choose ;  or  he  may  be  refused  promotion  by  his 
and  remain  a  Pawn,   as  before.     In  such  a  case   he  is  ca 
*'  dummy"  Pawn. 

CHESS    NOTATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  reading  and  recording  games,  various  S] 
of  naming  the  squares  (notation)  are  in  use  in  different  cou 
The  following  is  the  English  notation,  adopted  by  all  English- 
ing nations  and  Latin  races.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  apj 
diagram,  each  square  is  named  after  the  piece  which  occup 
For  instance,  the  square  upon  which  the  King  stands  is  cal 
sq.,  or  K  i,  and  all  the  squares  are  ii\irabeTed  vertically  < 
whole  "file  "  from  i  to  8,  and  so  on  upon  ea^"  ^^"'"' .    '^iSi 
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King  and  Queen  as  the  center-pieces,  all  the  pieces  on  the  right  side 
of  the  King  are  called  the  King's  pieces,  /.  e..  King's  Bishop  =  KB ; 
King's  Knight  =  KKt;   King's  Rook  =  KR:  and  the  pieces  on 


the  left  of  the  Queen  are  called  Queen's  pieces, 


I.   e.. 


Queen's 


BLACK. 


tb'^-5 
Q.R.8. 

Q.Kt.8. 

•bs-g-J) 
Q.B.8. 

•bs-O 
Q.8. 

•bt-31 
K.8. 

K.B.8. 

•«'>X"X 
K.Kt.8. 

•bs-H^X 

JV.JK«o. 

Q.R.7. 

Q.Kt.7. 

•cat) 
Q.B.7. 

•«'6 
Q.7 

K.7. 

K.B.7. 

•e-l'H":H 
K.Kt.7. 

•^•U"5I 
K.R.7. 

Q.R.6. 

Q.Kt.6. 

•C'aD 

Q.B.6. 

•€•5 
Q.6. 

•f"H 
K.6. 

•sg-^ 

K.B.6. 

K.Kt6. 

K.R.6. 

Q.R.5. 

Q.Kts. 

•*aD 

Q.B.5. 

•VD 

Qs. 

K.S. 

K.B.5. 

K.Kt.s. 

K.R.5. 

Q.R.4. 

Q.Kt.4. 

•saD 
Q.B.4. 

•s-D 

Q.4- 

K.4. 

•5a'H 
K.B.4. 

•sim-:h 
K.Kt.4. 

•s-H^x 

K.R.4. 

Q.R.3. 

Q.Kt.3. 

•9a  D 
Q.B.3. 

•9-5 
Qs. 

•9">I 
K3. 

•9a-^ 
K.B.3. 

•9-J^"X 

K.Kt.3. 

•9'H'X 
K.R.3. 

Q.R.2. 

Q.Kt.2. 

•^aO 

Q.B.2. 

Q.a. 

K.a. 

K.B.a. 

•^•i"XH 
KKt.2. 

K.R.a. 

•8-^t) 
Q.R-aq. 

•8»X0 
Q.Kt.t. 

•g'a'O 

Q.B.aq. 

•8-C) 
Q.aq. 

•8'X 
K.aq. 

•8a-:x 

K.B.sq. 

•8»^'X 
K.Kt.8. 

•8-h-:ji 

K.R.8q. 

WHITE. 

Bishop  =  QB ;  Queen's  Knight  =  QKt ;  Queen's  Rook  =  QR. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  the  black  pieces :  thus,  White's  King's 
square  would  be  Black's  King's  eight  =  K  8 ;  while  Black's  King's 
square  would  be  White's  King's  eight  =  K  8 ;  and  so  on  with  all 
the  other  squares. 

The  horizontal  divisions  are  called  "  rows  ",  and  the  vertical  divi- 
sions are  called  "  files  ".  Other  abbreviations  used  in  notation  are : 
sq.  for  square,  ch.  or  (  4- )  for  check,  x  for  takes,  dis.  ch.  for  dis- 
covered check,  dble.  ch.  for  double  check,  en  pass,  for  en  passant, 
P  takes  P,  or  P  X  P,  means  Pawn  takes  Pawn. 


THE    LAWS    OF    THE    GAME. 

The  following  laws,  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Chess  Association  in  1862,  have  been  enforced  in  all  the  chief  Inter- 
national Tournaments  ever  since : 
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The  Chess-board. 

1.  The  board  must  be  so  placed  during  play  that  each  combatant 
has  a  v/hite  square  in  his  right-hand  corner.  If,  during  the  prog- 
ress of  a  game,  either  player  discovers  that  the  board  has  been  im- 
properly placed,  he  may  insist  on  its  being  adjusted. 

The  Chessmen. 

2.  If,  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  a  game,  it  is  found  that  the 
men  were  not  properly  placed,  or  that  one  or  more  of  them  were 
omitted  at  the  beginning,  the  game  in  question  must  be  annulled. 

If  at  any  time  it  is  discovered  that  a  man  has  been  dropped  off  the 
board,  and  moves  have  been  made  during  its  absence,  such  moves 
shall  be  retracted  and  the  man  restored. 

If  the  players  cannot  agree  as  to  the  square  on  which  it  should  be 
replaced,  the  game  must  be  annulled. 

The  Right  of  Move  and  Choice  of  Color. 

3.  The  right  of  making  the  first  move  and  (if  either  player  require 
it)  of  choosing  the  color,  which  shall  be  retained  throughout  the  sit- 
ting, must  be  decided  by  lot. 

In  any  series  of  games  beween  the  same  players,  at  one  sitting, 
each  shall  have  the  first  move  alternately  in  all  the  games,  whether 
won  or  drawn. 

In  an  annulled  game,  the  player  who  had  the  first  move  in  that 
game  shall  move  first  in  the  next. 

Commencing  out  of  Turn. 

4.  If  a  player  make  the  first  move  in  a  game  when  it  is  not  his 
turn  to  do  so,  the  game  must  be  annulled  if  the  error  has  been  no- 
ticed before  both  players  have  completed  the  fourth  move. 

After  four  moves  on  each  side  have  been  made,  the  game  must  be 
played  out  as  it  stands. 

Playing  Two  Moves  in  Succession. 

5.  If,  in  the  course  of  a  game,  a  player  move  a  man  when  it  is  not 
his  turn  to  play,  he  must  retract  the  said  move,  and  after  his  adver- 
sary has  moved  must  play  the  man  wrongly  moved  if  it  can  be  played 
legally. 

Touch  and  Move. 

6.  A  player  must  never  touch  any  of  the  men  except  when  it  is 
his  turn  to  play,  or  except  wYvew  \ve  VoxxOass  ^  xsvasv  Voft  ^Jafc  ^^vn^se 
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adjusting  it ;  in  which  latter  case  he  must,  before  touching  it,  say, 
*  *  I  adjust,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

A  player  who  touches  with  his  hand  (except  accidentally)  one  of 

i^is  own  men  when  it  is  his  turn  to  play,  must  move  it,  if  it  can  be 

^«gally  moved,  unless,  before  touching  it,  he  say,  '*  I  adjust,"  as 

^bove ;  and  a  player  who  touches  one  of  his  adversary's  men,  under 

the  same  conditions,  must  take  it  if  he  can  legally  do  so. 

If,  in  either  case,  the  move  cannot  be  legally  made,  the  offender 
>nust  move  his  King ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  King  having  no  legal 
move,  there  shall  be  no  penalty. 

If  a  player  hold  a  man  in  his  hand,  undecided  upon  which  square 
to  play  it,  his  adversary  may  require  him  to  replace  it  until  he  has 
decided  on  its  destination ;  that  man,  however,  must  be  moved. 

If  a  player,  when  it  is  his  turn  to  play,  touch  with  his  hand  (except 
accidentally  or  in  castling)  more  than  one  of  his  own  men,  he  must 
play  any  one  of  them,  legally  movable,  that  his  opponent  selects. 

If,  under  the  same  circumstances,  he  touch  two  or  more  of  the  ad- 
versary's men,  he  must  capture  whichever  of  them  his  antagonist 
chooses,  provided  it  can  be  legally  taken. 

If  it  happen  that  none  of  the  men  so  touched  can  be  moved  or  cap- 
tured, the  offender  must  move  his  King ;  but  if  the  King  cannot  be 
legally  moved,  there  shall  be  no  penalty. 

False  Moves  and  Illegal  Moves. 

7.  If  a  player  make  a  false  move — that  is,  either  by  playing  a  man 
of  his  own  to  a  square  to  which  it  cannot  be  legally  moved,  or  by 
capturing  an  adverse  man  by  a  move  which  cannot  be  legally  made 
— ^he  must,  at  the  choice  of  his  opponent,  and  according  to  the  case, 
either  move  his  own  man  legally,  capture  the  man  legally,  or  move 
any  other  man  legally  movable. 

If,  in  the  course  of  a  game,  an  illegality  be  discovered  (not  involv- 
ing a  King  being  in  check),  and  the  move  on  which  it  was  committed 
has  been  replied  to,  and  not  more  than  four  moves  on  each  side 
have  been  made  subsequently,  all  these  latter  moves,  including  that 
on  which  the  illegality  was  committed,  must  be  retracted. 

If  more  than  four  moves  on  each  side  have  been  made,  the  game 
must  be  played  out  as  it  stands. 

Check. 

8.  A  player  must  audibly  say  **  check"  when,  he  makes  a  move 
which  pats  the  hostile  King  in  check. 
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The  m^e  announcement  of  check  shall  have  no  signification  ii 
check  be  not  actually  given.  If  check  be  given,  but  not  annoanced, 
and  the  adversary  makes  a  move  which  obviates  the  check,  the  move 
must  stand. 

If  check  be  given  and  announced,  and  the  adversary  neglects  to 
obviate  it,  he  shall  not  have  the  option  of  capturing  the  checking 
piece  or  of  covering,  but  must  "  move  his  King"  out  of  check;  bat 
if  the  King  has  no  legal  move,  there  shall  be  no  penalty. 

If,  in  the  course  of  a  game,  it  be  discovered  that  a  King  has  been 
left  in  "  check  "  for  one  or  more  moves  on  either  side,  all  the  moves 
subsequen  .o  that  on  which  the  check  was  given  must  be  retracted. 
Should  these  not  be  remembered,  the  game  must  be  annulled. 

Enforcing  Penalties. 

9.  A  player  is  not  bound  to  enforce  a  penalty.  A  penalty  can 
only  be  enforced  by  a  player  before  he  has  touched  a  man  in  reply. 

Should  he  touch  a  man  in  reply  in  consequence  of  a  false  or  illegal 
move  of  his  opponent,  or  a  false  cry  of  check,  he  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  move  that  man,  and  his  right  to  enforce  a  penalty  shall  re- 
main. 

When  a  King  is  moved  as  a  penalty,  it  cannot  castle  on  that  move. 

Castling. 

10.  In  castling,  the  player  shall  move  King  and  Rook  simulta- 
neously, or  shall  touch  the  King  first.  If  he  touch  the  Rook  first, 
he  must  not  quit  it  before  having  touched  the  King ;  or  his  oppo- 
nent may  claim  the  move  of  the  Rook  as  a  complete  move. 

When  the  odds  of  either  Rook  or  both  Rooks  are  given,  the  player 
giving  the  odds  shall  be  allowed  to  move  his  King  as  in  castling, 
and  as  though  the  Rooks  were  on  the  board. 

Counting  Fifty  Moves. 

11.  A  player  may  call  upon  his  opponent  to  draw  the  game,  or  to 
mate  him  within  fifty  moves  on  each  side,  whenever  his  opponent 
persists  in  repeating  a  particular  check,  or  series  of  checks,  or  the 
same  line  of  play,  or  whenever  he  has  a  King, alone  on  the  board, 
or 

King  and  Queen,  *" 


King  and  Rook, 
King  and  Bishop, 
King  and  Knight,  J 


against  an  equal  or  superior  force. 
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King  and  two  Bishops,        "| 

King  and  two  Knights,         \  against  King  and  Queen, 

King,  Bishop,  and  Knight,  J 

and  in  all  analogous  cases ; 
id  whenever  one  player  considers  that  his  opponent  can  force  the 
une,  or  that  neither  side  can  win  it,  he  has  the  right  of  submitting 
le  case  to  the  umpire  or  bystanders,  who  shall  decide  whether  it  is 
le  for  the  fifty-move  counting.  Should  he  not  be  mated  within 
le  fifty  moves,  he  may  claim  that  the  game  shall  proceed. 

[For  example:  A  has  a  King  and  Queen  against  B's  King  and  Rook.  B  claims 
count  fifty  moves.  At  the  forty-ninth  move,  A,  by  a  blunder,  loses  his  Queen. 
can  claim  that  the  game  proceed,  and  A  in  his  turn  may  claim  the  fifty-move 
unting.] 

Pawn  Taking  in  Passing. 

12.  Should  a  player  be  left  with  no  other  move  than  to  take  a 
iwn  in  passing,  he  shall  be  bound  to  play  that  move. 

Queening  a  Pawn. 

13.  When  a  Pawn  has  reached  the  eighth  square,  the  player  has 
e  option  of  selecting  a  piece,  except  a  King,  whether  such  piece 
is  been  previously  lost  or  not,  whose  name  and  powers  it  shall 
en  assume,  or  of  deciding  that  it  shal.1  remain  a  Pawn. 

Abandoning  the  Game. 

14.  If  a  player  abandon  the  game,  discontinue  his  moves,  volun- 
rily  resign,  wilfully  upset  the  board,  or  refuse  to  abide  by  these 
kvs,  or  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  umpire,  he  must  be  con- 
lered  to  have  lost  the  game. 

The  Umpire  or  Bystanders. 

15.  The  umpire  shall  have  authority  to  decide  any  question  what- 
er  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  a  game,  but  must  never  interfere 
cept  when  appealed  to.  He  must  always  apply  the  laws  as  herein 
pressed,  and  neither  assume  the  power  of  modifying  them  nor 

deviating  from  them  in  particular  cases,  according  to  his  own 
dgment.  When  a  question  is  submitted  to  the  umpire,  or  to 
standers,  by  both  players,  their  decision  shall  be  final  and  bind- 
g  upon  both  players.  The  term  bystander  shall  comprise  any 
ipartial  player  of  eminence  who  can  be  appealed  to,  absent  or 
esent. 
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Queening  a  Pawn. — ^A  Pawn  is   queened,  or  a  Pawn  qwd 
^either  expression  being  correct  in  Chess  phraseology)  when  it  h 
reached  the  eighth  square  of  the  file  on  which  it  is  advancing,  or, 
some  cases,  when  it  captures  a  hostile  piece  on  the  eighth  row. 
can  then  be  exchanged  for  a  Queen,  Rook,  or  any  other  piec 

Diagram  No.  3. 
Checkmate. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

Thus  one  may  have  two  or  more  Queens,   Rooks,   Knights, 
Bishops  on  the  board  at  the  same  time ;  or  a  player  may  refuse 
motion  to  his  Pawn.     It  sometimes  happens  that  a  player  can  w 
game  by  claiming  a  Knight  or  a  Rook,  whereas  he  would  los' 
claiming  a  Queen. 

Check  and  Checkmate. — The  King  is  said  to  be  in  check  ¥ 
he  is  attacked  by  a  hostile  piece  or  Pawn,  of  which  warning  muj 
given  by  the  adversary  calling  check,  {See  Diagram  No.  3. )  Oi 
three  things  must  then  be  done :  the  King  must  move  out  of  cb 
or  he  must  take  the  piece  or  Pawn  that  checks  him ;  or,  final 
p/ece  or  Pawn  must  be  mteTposed\i^Xvit<ixi\>:v^YJav^"asA^^'« 
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Stile  man.  If  none  of  these  things  can  be  done,  the  King  is 
kmated ''  and  the  game  is  lost. 

foregoing  Diagram  No.  3  illustrates  checkmate,  Black  being 
nated  by  the  white  Knight  at  KR  6. 

en  check  is  given  by  a  Knight,  the  first  of  the  above  three 
s  must  be  adopted,  /.  ^.,  the  King  must  move.  Several  other 
of  check  are  given  in  the  game.     Simple  check  is  when  the 

Diagram  No.  4. 
Discovered  Check. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

is  attacked  by  a.  single  piece  or  Pawn.  Double  check  occurs 
the  King  is  attacked  by  two  pieces  at  the  same  time  in  conse- 
*  of  a  discovered  check. 

covered  Check  is  when,  by  removing  a  Pawn  or  piece, 
is  unmasked  from  another  piece. 

Diagram  No.  4  illustrates  a  discovered  check.     White,  having 
^,  can  give  discovered  check  from  the  Bishop  by  moving  his 
on  fourteen  different  squares. 
.PETUAL  Check  occurs  when  the  position  is  such  that  the  at- 

'K.mg  cannot  escape  from  one  check  "witXioxiX  xecAerai^VsKsst- 
jstantly  liable  to  another.     {See  "Diagjcaxa  "^o.  V^. 
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Perpetual  check  constitutes  not  a  winning,  but  a  drawn  game,  and 
may  be  resorted  to,  when  possible,  to  save  a  losing  player  from  de- 
feat. 

The  following  diagram  will  serve  to  illustrate  a  perpetual  check: 

Diagram  No.  5. 
Perpetual  Check. 

BLACK. 


Kii 
Pa' 


WHITE. 


In  the  above  position  Black  draws  the  game  by  establishing  a  per- 
petual check,  thus :  Black  is  threatened  with  checkmate  by  Q  to  R  8, 
or  Q  to  Kt  7.  But,  it  being  Black's  move,  he  would  play  Kt  to 
Kt  6 :  ch. ;  White  must  play  K  to  R  2 ;  Black  again  returns  to  his  ^ 
old  position,  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  repeating  these 
two  moves  cut  injiniium,  the  game  is  drawn. 

Stalemate  occurs  when  the  King,  though  not  in  check,  cannot 
move  without  going  into  cheek,  and  when  no  other  piece  or  Pawn  can 
be  moved.     The  game  is  then  drawn. 

Stalemate  necessarily  occurs  only  at  the  end  of  a  game,  when  the 
King  on  one  side  stands  alone,  or  without  any  available  pieces  to 
move. 

In  the  Diagram  No.  6,  B\?^V.,  \vKym^  Xq  mov^^  U  stalemated,  his 
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being  unable  to  move  on  any  square  out  of  check  from  the 
,  and  being  unable  to  capture  the  Pawn  next  him. 
»THER£D  Mate,  or  Philidor's  Legacy,  occurs  when  the  King 
hemmed  in  that  he  cannot  move  out  of  check  of  a  hostile 


Diagram  No.  6. 
Stalemate. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

t.  It  occasionally  happens  that  this  mate  can  be  effected  by 
illy  sacrificing  the  Queen. 

he  position  shown  in  Diagram  No.  7,  page  392,  although  Black 
remendous  numerical  superiority.  White,  with  the  move,  forces 
me  in  two  moves,  as  follows : 

1  Q— QKt  8  ch.  I  R  X  Q  (forced) 

2  Kt— QB  7  checkmate. 

>  is  what  is  called  a  smothered  mate. 

TLING. — Once  in  the  game,  but  once  only,  the  King  has  the 
ge  of  moving  two  squares  in  conjunction  with  either  of  the 
.  The  operation  of  castling,  is  performed  as  ioWcw^*.  11  l\ss. 
between  the  King  and  Rook  be  utiocc\3l^\^^,  Wx^^-av^-oNSss^. 
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two  squares  to  the  right  or  left,  and  the  Rook  is  placed  on  the  square 
next  that  originally  occupied  by  the  King. 

Castling  can  only  be  performed  when  neither  King  nor  Rook  have 
been  previously  moved. 

Again,  the  King  must  not  be  in  check,  nor  can  he  alight  upon  or 
pass  over  a  square  threatened  by  a  hostile  piece  or  Pawn. 

Diagram  No.  7. 
Smothered  Mate,  or  Philidor*s  Legacy. 

BLACK. 


WHITK 

En  Prise.— Two  French  words,  signifying  "exposed  to  capture". 
When  a  piece  or  Pawn  is  attacked  by  a  hostile  man,  it  is  said  to  be 
en  prise — i.  e.,  in  danger  of  being  captured. 

J'Adoube. — Two  more  French  words,  meaning  *'I  adjust  or  re- 
place ",  to  be  used  when  a  player  touches  a  piece  or  Pawn  to  adjust 
it  in  the  center  of  the  square  it  occupies,  without  intending  to  move  it. 

Forced  Move. — When  a  player  can  only  make  one  move  on  the 
board,  it  is  called  a  forced  move. 

Minor  Pieces. — The  Knights  and  Bishops  are  so  termed  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Queens  and  Rooks. 

The  Exchange. — ^Winnm^  or  losing  a  Rook  for  a  minor  piece 
\s  called  winning  or  losing  t\ie  w\vwv^^ 
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Rank  and  File. — At  the  commencement  of  a  game  the  men  are 
in  two  ranks.  The  horizontal  rows  of  squares  are  called  ranks  and 
the  vertical  squares  yf/«. 

Gambit. — ^This  term  is  derived  from  an  Italian  word  meaning  to 
trip  up  in  wrestling,  and  is  used  in  Chess  in  those  openings  in  which 
the  first  player  purposely  sacrifices  a  Pawn  for  the  attack.  The 
Pawn  sacrificed  is  called  the  gambit  Pawn. 

Doubled  Pawn. — When  two  Pawns  are  on  the  same  file  they 
are  called  doubled  Pawns. 

Isolated  Pawn. — A  Pawn  standing  alone  without  the  support 
of  other  Pawns  is  called  an  isolated  Pawn. 

Passed  Pawn. — A  Pawn  is  styled  "passed"  when  the  enemy  has 
no  Pawns  either  in  front  or  on  the  adjacent  files  right  or  left  to  ob- 
struct its  march  to  "queen". 

Drawn  Game. — When  neither  player  can  checkmate  his  oppo- 
nent, the  result  is  a  drawn  game. 

Drawn  games  are  brought  about  (i)  by  stalemate;  (2)  by  perpet- 
ual check;  (3)  when  both  players  persist  in  repeating  the  same 
moves  ;  (4)  when  there  is  not  sufficient  force  to  give  checkmate,  as 
a  King  and  two  Knights  only,  or  a  King  and  Bishop ;  (5)  when  the 
forces  on  each  side  are  equal,  or  nearly  so,  as  Queen  versus  Queen, 
Rook  versus  Rook,  etc. ;  (6)  when  a  player,  having  sufficient  force, 
as,  for  instance,  a  Knight  and  Bishop,  is  unable  to  effect  checkmate 
in  fifty  moves. 

To  Take  "  En  Passant  ". — The  Pawn  has  the  privilege,  on  his 
first  move,  of  advancing  two  squares.  If,  in  thus  advancing,  he 
passes  a  square  occupied  by  one  of  the  enemy's  Pawns  which  has 
advanced  to  2^  fifth  square,  he  is  liable  to  be  taken  by  the  said  Pawn, 
which  may  intercept  him  in  his  passage  or  leap,  as  if  he  had  only 
moved  one  square. 

But,  if  taken  en  passant^  he  must  be  taken  at  once  on  the  move. 
He  cannot  be  thus  captured  at  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  game. 
Only  Pawns — 'not  pieces— can  be  taken  en  passant. 

False  Move. — Any  illegal  move,  such  as  moving  a  Knight  like 
a  Bishop,  or  castling  when  the  King  is  in  check  or  has  been  already 
moved,  is  called  a  false  move. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  game  the  Queen  is  usually  bettet  tbv-as^  ^:«<3k 
Rooks;  hut  in  end  games  two  Rooks  aie  stton^et  >\vasv \^^ ^^^^^- 
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Sometimes  the  Queen  may  be  advantageously  exchanged  for  three 
minor  pieces,  but  as  a  rule  three  minor  pieces  are  preferable  to  the 
Queen. 

A  Rook  and  two  Pawns  are  usually  better  than  two  minor  pieces; 
but  a  Bishop  and  Knight  are  better  than  a  Rook  and  Pawn  and  far 
superior  to  a  single  Rook. 

Two  Bishops  and  a  Knight  are  rather  better  than  two  Knights 
and  a  Bishop. 

Two  Bishops  are  far  stronger  than  two  Knights ;  for  when  all  the 
other  men  have  been  changed  off  two  Bishops  can  easily  force  check- 
mate, whereas  two  Knights  can  never  do  so. 

Mathematically  speaking,  the  Bishop  is  rather  better  than  the 
Knight,  but  the  real  relative  value  of  these  two  pieces  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  position.  Paulsen  prefers  a  Bishop  to  a  Knight, 
whereas  Winawer  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  a 
Bishop  for  a  Knight  and  endeavoring  to  remain  with  a  Knight  in 
the  end  game  if  his  opponent  has  a  doubled  Pawn;  because  the 
Knight  can  always  attack  both  Pawns,  which  the  Bishop  cannot  do.  A 
Bishop  and  a  Knight  are  each  worth  rather  more  than  three  Pawns. 

In  average  positions  the  Queen  should  win  against  (i)  a  Rook, 
(2)  Rook  and  Pawn,  (3)  two  Knights,  (4)  two  Bishops,  (5)  Bishop 
and  Knight,  (6)  a  Bishop  or  Knight;  but  in  certain  exceptional 
situations  the  weaker  force  can  draw  the  game. 

A  Rook  and  Knight  can  only  win  against  a  Rook  in  very  rare  in- 
stances; in  fact,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  Rook  and 
Knight  versus  Rook  is  a  legitimately  drawn  game. 

A  Rook  and  Bishop  can  only  win  against  a  single  Rook  in  very 
extraordinary  positions,  and  Kling  and  Zytogorski  proved  that  Rook 
and  Bishop  versus  Rook  is  a  drawn  game. 

A  Rook  can  usually  win  against  a  Bishop  or  Knight  when  there 
are  an  equal  number  of  Pawns  on  each  side,  though  the  ending  Rook 
against  Bishop  is  generally  a  draw. 

Rook  versus  Knight  is  also  usually  a  drawn  game,  unless  the 
Knight  can  be  prevented  from  approaching  his  King. 

The  ending  Bishop  and  Knight  against  King  is  the  most  difficuh 
of  all  endings,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  throw  more  light  upon  it 
hereafter. 

HINTS   TO   BEGINNERS. 

I,  Never  take  back  a  move. 
2,  Accept  odds  only  from  pVa^eis  NasXX^  ^u^woi  \.^  ^jowitself. 
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ring  oat  yoor  pieces  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  in  other  words, 
»  your  game  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Then  you  have  a  Knight  or  Bishop  strongly  posted  either  in 
ter  of  the  board,  or  in  your  enemy's  intrenchments,  endeavor 
<  such  a  position  until  the  end  of  the  game  or  until  your  oppo- 

driven  to  a  liquidation  favorable  to  you.  Avoid  relinquish- 
lilar  strong  and  menacing  positions. 

1  open  games,  1.  ^.,  when  each  player  plays  P — K  4  on  his 
>ve,  it  is  well  to  castle  on  King's  side  early  in  the  game, 
iter  castling  on  King's  side,  beware  of  uselessly  pushing  your 

Rook's  Pawn  one  square  to  prevent  your  King's  Knight 
eing  pinned  by  the  hostile  Queen's  Bishop.  Such  a  precau- 
often  a  mere  waste  of  time,  and  often  results  in  your  being 
i  to  a  terrible  attack. 

eware  of  allowing  your  adversary  to  post  either  of  his  Knights 
King's  Bishop's  fifth  square  after  you  have  castled  on  King's 
Either  capture  or  dislodge  such  an  intruder, 
ry  to  post  one  of  your  Knights  at  your  King's  Bishop's  fifth 

and,  if  possible,  maintain  him  there.  This  was  Anderssen's 
!  square  for  the  Knight,  and  is  the  most  threatening  position 
occupy  after  your  opponent  has  castled  on  King's  side,  espe- 
:  he  has  pushed  his  King's  Rook's  Pawn  one  square. 
Hien  you  have  played  your  Queen's  Knight  to  Queen's  Bish- 
ird,  if  you  cannot  post  him  at  Queen's  fifth  square,  bring  him 
)y  way  of  K  2  (or  Q  sq.)  to  KKt  3  and  B  5  (or  K  3  and  B  5). 
\bove  all  things  avoid  excitement.  When  you  find  that  you 
ade  a  false  move,  endeavor  patiently  to  avoid  the  consequences 
retrieve  your  position. 

PRELIMINARY  GAME. 

object  of  the  game,  the  pieces  and  their  moves,  the  laws  by 
flayers  are  bound,  and  general  directions  for  playing  have  so 
n  fully  described. 

game  of  Chess,  however,  is  so  full  of  intricacies,  requiring 
ly  thorough  method,  but  also  the  exercise  of  so  much  pru- 
ind  foresight,  that  an  example  of  a  simple  game,  thoroughly 
ed  at  every  step,  is  deemed  necessary  to  afford  the  learner  a 
nsight  into  the  practical  application  of  the  precepts  which  he 
osed  to  have  fairly  mastered.  In  general  practice  the  learner 
zjccnstom  himself  to  play  equally  "weW  yi\Ocl  \N\t  W-aji^ii^  ^s»  ^>:^ 
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the  white  pieces ;  bat  in  the  following  illustrative  game  the  player  is 
supposed  to  have  the  white,  and  the  first  move.  By  following  the 
moves  attentively,  and  appljring  the  explanations  given,  he  will  be 
better  prepared  to  understand  the  openings,  etc.,  which  will  bed^ 
scribed  later : 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

I  p— K4 

It  is  customary,  though  not  obligatory,  for  the  first  player  to  take 
the  white  men.  In  all  great  public  contests,  however,  the  rule  is 
obligatory  for  the  defending  player  to  have  the  black. 

1  P— K4 

This  is  the  most  usual  and  probably  the  best  reply  to  White's  first 

move. 

2  Kt— KB  3 

This  is  a  good  move,  bringing  out  a  piece  and  attacking  at  once 

Black's  undefended  King's  Pawn. 

2  Kt— QB  3 
Black  defends  his  Pawn. 

3  B— B  4 

Attacking  Black's  KBP,  with  the  view  of  bringing  another  piece 
to  bear  on  it,  as  it  could  not  be  at  present  taken  advantageously,  be- 
ing defended  by  the  King,  and  a  Bishop  being  worth  at  least  three 

Pawns. 

3  B— B4 
A  good  and  safe  rejoinder. 

4  P— Q3 
Liberating  the  Queen's  Bishop. 

4  P— Q3 

5  Kt-QB  3  5  Kt-KB  3 

6  Castles  6  Castles 

7  B-KKt  5 

Pinning  the  black  Knight,  which  cannot  be  moved  without  losing 

the  Queen. 

7  P— KR  3 

Black  tries  to  drive  away  this  troublesome  Bishop. 

8  BxKt 

This  capture  was  not,  of  course,  compulsory,  as  the  Bishop  might 
have  been  withdrawn  to  KR  4,  K  3,  or  Q  2. 
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Black  retakes  with  Queen  in  order  to  avoid  a  doubled  Pawn  on 
KBP  file,  and  the  attack  of  Q— Q  2  threatened  by  White. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

9  Kt-Q  5 
At  once  attacking  the  Queen. 

9  Q-Kt  3 

10  Kt  X  QBP  10  B— KR  6 

Leaving  the  Rook  to  be  taken,  and  menacing  immediate  check- 
mate. 

11  Kt— KR4 

Stopping  the  mate  and  attacking  the  Queen. 

II  Q— B  3 

12  KtxR     .  12  QxKt 

13  PxB 

It  would  have  been  better  to  play  the  Knight  back  to  QB  7. 

13  QxKRP 

14  Kt— B  7 

Bad!  P — QB  3  was  better,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the 
black  Knight  to  Q  5  into  the  heart  of  White's  game.  White  is  over- 
anxious to  save  his  piece. 

14  Kt— Q5 

Threatening  the  terrible  move  of  Kt — B  6  check  and  checkmate 
next  move,  unless  White  sacrifices  his  Queen. 

15  P— KB  3 

Vainly  trying  to  prevent  the  danger. 

15  KtxKBP 

Discovering  check  and  giving  double  check.  The  white  King  is 
now  checked  both  by  Bishop  and  Knight,  and  must  move  into  the 
corner  square. 

16  K — R  sq.  16  Q  X  RP  checkmate. 
Although  this  game  is  sharp,  short,  and  decisive,  it  includes  some 

positions  which  it  will  repay  the  learner  to  study,  bearing  in  mind 
that  every  move  must  be  made  not  only  for  its  immediate  results, 
but  also  for  its  ultimate  effects. 

OPENINGS    OF  GAMES. 

As  this  is  essentially  an  elementary  treatise,  it  is  oi  course  impos- 
sible to  give  anything  more  than  the  best  opening  moves  for  &tta.cVL 
and  defense.     In  each  case  the  openmg  sc\iexQe  \s  C!Kt\\fc^  wiX  ^a^cc^R. 
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far  enough  to  give  an  insight  into  its  object,  and  the  results  that  fol- 
low, according  to  the  views  of  the  best  authorities. 

The  King's  Knight's  Opening. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  important,  of  the  dibuU 
springs  from  the  following  moves : 

WHITE..  BLACK. 

1  P— K4  I    P— K4 

2  Kt— KB  3 

Petrofp*3  Defense. 

Petro£f's  Defense  is  so  called  after  the  celebrated  Russian  player 
of  that  name,  but  is  inferior  to  2  Kt — QB  3. 

It  consists  in  Black  bringing  out  his  King's  Knight  to  Bishop's 
third  square  on  his  second  move. 

I P— K4  I P— K4 

2  Kt— KB  3  2  Kt— KB  3 

3  P— Q  4,  best 

Formerly — ^in  fact,  ever  since  Morphy's  time — it  was  considered 
best  here  for  White  to  take  Pawn  with  Knight.  Steinitz,  however, 
declares  3  P — Q  4  best. 


3  Kt  X  P,  best 

4  B— Q3 

4  P— Q4 

5  KtxP 

5  P-QB4 

6  B— Kt  5  ch. 

6  B— Q2 

. 

7  KtxB 

7  KtxKt 

8  Castles 

8  P— QR  3 

If 

8  P— B  5 

then 

9  Q— K2 
10  R — K  sq.,  etc. 

9  Q    K2 

If 

I 

8  PxP 

then 

9QxP' 

9  KKt— B  3 

10  R — K  sq.,  ch. 

10  B— K2 

II  Kt— B  3 

II  P— QR3 

12  B— R4 

12  P— QKt4 

13  B— Kt  3 

13  Kt-Kt  3 

14  B — Kt  5,  with  the  advantage. 

It 

9  B  X  Kt  ch. 

i^C^x^ 

10  P— KB  3 

\o  YA— 'ft  -^ 
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WHITE.  BLACK. 

11  R — K  sq.,  ch.  II  K — Q  sq.,  best 

12  B— Kt  5  12  B—K  2 
i3Kt— B3 

and  White  has  the  better  game. 

The  Giuoco  Piano. 

This  is  a  slow  game,  but  a  safe  and  sound  dibuty  and  is  rightly 
preferred  by  our  modern  chess  masters  to  the  brilliant  but  unsound 
variation  called  the  Evans  Gambit. 

1  P— K4  I  P— K4 

2  Kt— KB  3  2  Kt— QB  3 

3  B— B  4  3  B— B  4 

4  P~Q  3  4  P-Q  3 

5  P-QB  3  5  Kt— KB  3 

6  P — KR  3,  leaving  game  even. 

White  may  also  play  4  Castles,  instead  of  4  P — Q  3,  and  get  an 
equal  game. 

The  Evans  Gambit 

Was  originated  by  the  late  Captain  W.  D.  Evans,  an  English 
merchant  captain,  half  a  century  ago.  Although  still  favored  by  the 
Russian  players,  we  believe  it  to  be  unsound. 

1  P— K  4  I  P— K  4 

2  Kt— KB  3  2  Kt— QB  3 

3  B— B  4  3  B— B  4 

4  P— QKt  4 

This  move  constitutes  the  Gambit,  but,  so  far  from  the  sacrifice 
of  this  Pawn  resulting  in  advantage  for  White,  it  should  lose  him 
the  game. 

4  BxP 

5  P— B  3  5  B— R  4,  best 

6  P— Q  4  6  P  X  P 

7  Castles  7  PxP 

8  Q— Kt  3  8  Q— B  3 

9  P-K  5  9  Q-Kt  3 

10  Kt  X  P  10  KKt— K  2 

and  Black  has  the  much  better  game,  whether  White  play 

1 1  Kt— K  2,  B— QR  3,  or  R— K  ^c^. 
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The  Evans  Gambit  Declined. 


WHITE. 

BLACK. 

I    P      K4 

I    P      K4 

2  Kt     KB  3 

2  Kt     QB3 

3  B— B4 

3  B-B4 

4  P     QKt  4 

4  B— QKt  3 

This  is  the  best  way  of  refusing  the  Gambit.  P — Q  4  is  not  satis, 
factory  for  Black. 

5  P-QR  4  5  P— QR  3 

6  Castles  6  P— Q  3 

7  P— R  5  7  B— R  2 

8  P— Kt  5  8  P  X  P 

9  B  X  P  9  KKt— K  2 
and  Black  has  slightly  the  advantage. 

The  Knight*s  Game  of  Ruy  Lopez. 

This  was  invented  by  the  Spanish  bishop,  Ruy  Lopez,  the  favor, 
ite  of  King  Philip  II.,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Chess  in  1561,  and 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  strongest  and  most  enduring*  form  of  attack 
on  the  board. 

1  P—K4  I  P— K4 

2  Kt— KB3  2  Kt— QB3 

3  B-QKt  5  3  Kt— B  3 

This  is  now  the  usual  defense ;  but  he  may  alsa  play  P — QR  3, 
KKt— K  2,  B— QB  4,  B— Q  3,  Kt— Q  5,  P— KB  4,  or  P-Q  3. 
All  these  modes  of  defense,  however,  except  the  first,  are  now  gen- 
erally considered  more  or  less  inferior. 

4  Castles  4  Kt  X  KP 

5  P— Q4  5  B— K2 

6  Q— K  2  6  Kt— Q  3 

7  BxKt  7  KtPxB 

8  PxP  8  Kt— Kt2 

9  P — B4  9  Castles 

10  Kt— QB3  10  P— KB4 

11  Kt— Q4  II  Q— K  sq. 

12  P — B  4,  with  a  good  opening. 

There  is  no  opening  that  affords  the  first  player  so  strong  and  en* 
during  an  attack  as  the  Ruy  Lopez.     Steinitz  favors  the  following 
defense : 
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WHITE.  FLACK. 

3  P-QR  3 

4  B— R  4  4  KKt— K  2 

5  P— Q4  5  PxP 

6  Kt  X  P  6  Kt  X  Kt 
7QxKt                                   7  P— QKt4 

8  B— Kt  3  8  P— Q  3 

9  P— QB3    ) 

or  S  9  B— K  3 

9  P— QB  4   ) 
iks  Black  has  a  good  game. 

The  Center  Gambit. 

1  P— K4  I  P— K4 

2  P— Q4  2  PxP 

3  Q  X  P  3  Kt— QB  3 

4  Q— K  3,  best  4  B— Kt  5  ch. 

5  P— QB3  5  B— R4 

6  Q— Kt  3  6  Q— B  3 

7  B-KKt  5  7  Q-Kt  3 

8  B— Q3  _  8  P— KR3 

9  B— KB4  9  QxQ 
ID  B  X  Q  10  P— Q  3 

Even  game. 

The  Cunningham  Gambit. 

form  of  the  King's  Gambit  received  especial  attention  from 
iinningham,  the  historian;  hence  its  designation.  In  our 
it  is  a  sound  defense.  Unlike  the  other  King's  gambits,  in 
hich  the  first  player  sacrifices  the  Pawn  for  the  attack,  Black, 
third  move,  obtains  a  strong  counter-attack  at  once,  which, 
opinion,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  met  against  the  best  defense, 
alysis,  page  402,  under  '*  Secondly".) 

1  P— K4  I  P— K4 

2  P— KB4  2  PxP 

3  Kt— KB  3  3  B— K  2 

4  B— B  4  4  B — R  $  ch. 

5  K—B  sq,,  best 
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Black  has  now  the  choice  of  three  moves  : 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

Firstly:  5  P — Q3 

6  P— Q  4  6  B— .KKt  5 

7  QB  X  P,  best  7  Q— B  3 

8  B— K  3  8  Kt— K  2  or  (A) 

9  QKt— Q  2  9  P— KR  3 

10  P— KR  3  10  B  X  Kt 

11  KtxB  II  Kt— Q2 

12  K— Kt  sq.  12  B— Kt  6 

13  Q— Q2 

and  White  has  an  excellent  game. 

Variation  A. 

8  Kt— B3 

9  Kt— QB  3  9  KKt— K  2 

10  B — K  2  10  B  X  Kt 

11  PxB,  best  II  Castles  (QR) 

12  R— KKt  sq.  12  P— Q  4 

13  P— K  5  13  Q— K  3 

14  K— Kt  2 

and  again  we  prefer  the  White. 

Secondly:  5  P — Q4 

6  B  X  P  6  Kt— KB  3 

7  Kt— QB3  7  Castles 

8  P— Q  4  8  P— B  3 

9  B— Kt  3  9  B— Kt  5 

10  QB  X  P  10  Kt— R  4 

11  Q— Q2 

and  White  has  the  advantage. 

At  the  seventh  move,  however,  Black's  best  course  would 

stead  of  castling, 

7  Kt  X  B,  best 

8  Kt  X  Kt  8  P— KB  4 

9  P— Q  3  9  P  X  P 
10  PxP  10  Castles 

and  Black  has  the  better  game. 

Thirdly:  5  B— KB3 

6P— Ks  ^^e^Y.1. 

7  P— Q4  1^— ^^r 
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WHITE.  BLACK. 

8  B— K  2  8  P— QB  4 

9  P-QB  3  9  Q-Kt  3 
Even  game.     We  fail  to  see  any  advantage  for  Black. 

The  Salvio  Gambit. 

This  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Salvio  in  1634,  and  takes  its  name 
from  that  writer,  who  copied  it  from  a  Portuguese  treatise. '  It  has 
been  resuscitated  of  late  years  by  Steinitz. 

1  P— K4  I  P--K4 

2  P— KB4  2  PxP 

3  Kt— KB  3  3  P— KKt  4   ^ 

4  B— B  4  4  P— Kt  5 

5  Kt— K5  SQ— R  5  ch. 

6  K— B  sq.  6  Kt— KR  3 

7P-Q4 
Black  has  now  the  choice  of  two  moves,  viz. :  P — Q  3  and  P — B  6» 

Firstly,  then,  7P — Q3 

8Kt— Q3  8  P— B6 

9  P— KKt  3  9  Q— K  2,  best 
10  Kt — B  2,  or 
10  Kt— QB3 

Even  game. 

Secondly:  7  P — B6 

8  B— KB  4,  best  8  P  x  P  ch, 

9KxP  9  P— Q3 

10  .Kt— Q  3  10  B— Kt  2 

11  Kt— B2 

Even  game. 

The  Muzio  Gambit. 

The  Muzio,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  Muzio-Cascio  Gambit-^ 
since,  according  to  Salvio,  <]!ascio  was  the  originator  of  the  attack — 
was  formerly  considered  to  be  irresistible.  But  modem  analysis  has 
shown  it  to  be  theoretically  unsound,  although  it  yields  a  very  pow- 
erful attack,  necessitating  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  defending 
player. 

1  P— K4  I  P— K^ 

2  P— KB4  2PxY 


WHITE. 

3 

Kt— KB  3 

4 

B    B4 

5 

Castles 

6 

QxP 

7 

P-K  5  (A) 

8 

P-Q3 

9 

B— Q2 

lO 

Kt— B3 

II 

QR— K  sq. 

12 

R— K4 
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BIACK. 

3  P— KKt4 

4  P-Kt  5 

5  PxKt 
6Q-B3 

7  QxP 

8  B— R3 

9  Kt— K2 

10  QKt— B  3 

11  Q— KB4 

White  may  also  play  here  12  Kt — Q  5 ;  but  Black  will  get  the 
better  game  by  12  K — Q  sq. ;  13  B — QB  3,  R — KB  sq.,  best,  etc 

12  Kt— K4 
13  Q— K  2                                 13  P— Q  3,  or 

13  KtxB 
and  Black's  game  is  to  be  preferred. 

(A)  Instead  of  pushing  his  Pawn  to  K  5  on  his  seventh  move, 
White  may  play  7  P — Q  3,  to  which  Black  can  reply  with  7  B — B  4 
check,  with  a  winning  game  in  the  opinion  of  Rosenthal. 

END  GAMES. 

The  most  critical  and  difficult  stage  of  the  game  of  Chess  is  when 
the  combatants  are  bracing  themselves  for  the  conclusive  struggle. 
The  very  finest  players  not  unfrequently  lose  their  way  and  fail  to 
see  the  road  to  victory.  Separate  treatises  have  been  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  this  interesting  branch  of  Chess  study ;  and  as,  in  an 
elementary  article  like  the  present,  it  would  be  obviously  out  of 
place  to  lead  the  beginner  into  this  endless  labyrinth,  he  must  be 
content  with  a  few  of  the  most  simple  endings,  including  the  difficult 
checkmate  given  by  Bishop  and  Knight. 

King  and  Pawn  against  King. 

If  in  the  following  position  {see  Diagram  No.  8)  Black  has  to  move, 
he  must  lose;  for  if  he  play  K — K  sq..  White  moves  his  King  to 
QB  7,  and  if  he  move  K — QB  sq..  White  plays  K — K  7,  winning 
easily  in  either  case,  as  the  march  of  the  white  Pavni  to  Queen  can- 
not  be  arrested. 
Again,  in  this  position,  i£  WYdle\vas\.o^\«L'^,N^\\&\£v^i&\NnxL^<.  ^. : 
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WHITE. 

I  K— K6 
a  P— Q6 

3  P— Q7 

4  K — K  7,  and  wins. 


BLACK. 

1  K—Ksq. 

2  K — Q  sq. 

3  K— B2 


Diagram  No.  8. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 


if  the  white  King  stood  at  Q  5,  the  white  Pawn  at  Q  4,  and 
ck  King  at  Q  2,  and  White  has  to  play,  the  game  is  drawn, 


I  K— K2 


1  K— K5 

the  opposition. 

2  P-Q5 

3  P-Q6 

4  K— K6 

5  P-Q7 

6  K — Q  6,  stalemate. 

ay  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  if  the  Pawn  reaches  the  seventh 
without  checking  and  without  stalemating  the  ad-ucrs*  Kin^, 
>e  queened. 


2  K— Q2 

3  K— Q  sq. 

4  K — K  sq. 

5  K— Q  sq. 


4o6 
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The  rale  does  not  apply  to  the  Rook's  Pawns,  for  if  the  adr 
King  shoald  get  in  the  Rook's  sqaare  it  is  extremely  difficoli 
drive  him  oat.     Take,  for  example,  the  following  position:  Bl 

Diagram  No.  9. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 


King  on  his  Knight's  square.  White  King  on  his  Knight's 
White  Pawn  KR  4.  White,  with  or  without  the  move,  can  c 
draw  as  follows : 


WHITE. 

1  K~Kt6 

2  K— R6 

3  P— R5 

4  K— Kt6 


BLACK. 

1  K— R  sq. 

2  K— Kt  sq. 

3  K— R  sq. 

4  K— Kt  sq. 

5  K— R  sq. 


5  P-R  6 

6  P — R  7,  stalemate. 

Take  also  the  following  position,  where  White,  having  the  m 
cannot  win  even  if  he  is  able  to  prevent  the  black  King  from  ta 
refuge  at  the  Rook's  square.     P\ace  V\vt  ^\fccfe&  «&  IoUqws  : — E 
^ing>  B  3,  White  King,  R  6,  YJYule^awxi,^  V 
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WHITE.  BLACK. 

1  K— R7  I    K— B2 

2  K— R  8  2  K— B  sq. 

3  K-^R  7  3  K— B  2 

4  P— R  6  4  K—B  sq. 

5  K— R8  5  K-B2 

6  P— R  7  6  K—B  sq. 

i  White  is  stalemate.  The  preceding  examples  will  sufficiently 
►-^w  that  the  Rook's  Pawns  are,  in  the  End  Game,  of  less  value 
1:1  any  other  Pawns. 

Bishop  and  Pawn  against  Bishop  and  Pawn. 

tn  positions  of  this  description,  when  the  opposing  Bishops  are 
squares  of  different  colors,  the  game  is  usually  drawn.     In  this 
itructive  position  {see  Diagram  No.  10),  however,  White,  having 
;play,  can  force  checkmate  in  seven  moves,  as  follows : 

1  P— Kt4ch.  I  K— R3 

2  K—B  6,  best  2  K — R  2,  best 
Xf  .  .  .  .  2  B — R  2 ;  3  B — Q  2  mate. 

3  P— Kt  5  3  K— R  sq.,  forced 

4  B— B3  4  K— R2,  best 
Xf  .  .  .  .  4  B  moves ;  5  K  x  P  dis.  ch.  mate. 

5  B— QR  sq. 

This  is  what  is  called  a  coup  de  repos,  i.  e.,  losing  a  move  in  order 
*  force  the  opponent  to  play  disadvantageously. 

5  K — R  sq.,  only  move 

6  P— Kt  6  6  P  X  P,  or 

6  B— R2 

7  K  X  P,  discovering  checkmate. 

Many  good  players  might,  without  careful  examination,  give  up 
be  game  as  drawn  in  the  above  position. 

Two  United  Pawns  against  Rook. 

Two  passed  united  Pawns  on  the  sixth  row  will  always  win 
Sjainst  a  Rook^  unless  the  opposing  King  is  near  enough  to  assist 
le  Rook  in  capturing  them.  In  the  above  position  {see  Diagram 
'O.  10)  White,  having  to  play,  must  win,  e,  g.: 

I   'T—K7  1  K— B201  <,^^ 

2P—B7  2  ¥L— 0,2 


4o8 
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If  ....  2  R— R  4  ch. ;  3  K— Kt  6,  3  R— R  3  ch.;  4K-li 
and  wins. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

3  P — B  8  queens,  and  wins. 

Many  fairly  good  players  ignore  that  two  united  Pawns  onasii 
file  should  usually  win  against  a  Rook. 

Diagram  No.  10. 
BLACK. 


'//a 


I 


WM 


^ 


it 


i 


'//,. 


WHITE. 
White  to  move  and  win. 


(A) 


1  R— R4ch. 

2  K— B2 

3  R— QR  sq. 


2  K— Kt6 

3  P-B  7 

4  P — K  7,  and  wins. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  variations ;  but  it  will  readily  \ 
that  White  can  always  win  in  all  of  them. 

King  and  Queen  against  King. 
^    In  Diagram  No.  1 1  the  shortest  -wa^  to  c\vtc:VxftaX.t  \3^ft  bAa.d 
^Ven,  as  follows : 
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WHITE. 

1  K— Kt2 

2  K— B3 

3  Q--KKt6 
4K-Q4 

5  Q~Kt5 

6  Q— Kt4 

7  K— K  3  ch. 

8  Q— Kt7 

9  Q  mates  at  Kt  sq.  or  R  sq. 


BLACK. 

1  K— Q4 

2  K— K4 
3K-B5 

4  K—B6 

5  K-B; 

6  K— K8 

7  K— B8 

8  K— K8 


Diagram  No.  ii. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 

King  and  Rook  against  King. 

3[ram  No.    12  represents  the  most  unfavorable  position  for 
The  shortest  way  to  checkmate  the  black  King  is : 

1  K— B  4  I  K— K  5 

2  R — K  sq.,  ch.  2  K — B  4 
3K-Q4                                  3K-B5 

4  R—B  sq,,  ch.  4  K— VwX  ^ 

S  K^K4 


4IO 


END   GAMES. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  white  King  always  ^proacbes  at  i 
distance  of  a  Knight's  move,  while  the  black  King  moves  either* 
diagonals,  or  takes  the  opposition  to  the  white  King. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

5  K-Kt3 

6  K—Ks  6  K— Kt4 

7  R— Kt  sq.,  ch.  7  K— R  5 

Diagram  No.  12. 

BLACK. 


8  K— R6 
9K-R7 

10  K— R  8 

11  K— R7 

12  K— R8 


WHITE. 

8  K— B  5 

9  K— B4 

10  R— Kt3 

11  K— B3 

12  K— B2 

13  R — R  3,  matCi 

N.B. — ^The  Rook  can  only  checkmate  on  one  of  the  Rook's 
or  rows. 

King  and  Two  Bishops  against  King. 

To  mate  with  two  Bishops  is  comparatively  easy.    Diagram  N 
illustrates  the  most  unfavorable  poskiotv  Iot  "^Vxx^,  «xv^^^  ^^ 
given  is  the  shortest  attainable. 
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WHITE. 

1  B— Qsq. 

2  K— Kta 

3  B—QB2 
4K-B3 

5  K-Q4 

6  B— K  sq. 


BLACK. 

1  K— K6 

2  K-Q7 

3  K-^K6 

4  K— B6 

5  K— KtS 

6  K— B6 


Diagram  No.  13. 

BLACK. 


WHITK 


7  B-Q3 

8  B— K4 

9K-K5 
10  B— KB2 
n  B-^KB5 

12  K— B  6 

13  B— K6 

14  B — Kt4 

15  K~B7 


7K-B5 

8  K— Kt  4 

9  K— KtS 

10  K— Kt4 

11  K— R3 

12  K— R4 

13  K-R  3 

14  K— R2 

15  K-R  3 


te  must  be  careful  not  to  stalemate  t\ie  Ww^'^va.'^*    "^^xsw- 
if  Black  were  to  play  here  15  K— ^  ?»q^.,'WmXa  vsvi^^ -w^^ 
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play  i6  B— KB  5;  but  16  B— K  3,  K— R  2;    17  B— B  5  ch., 
— R  sq. ;  18  B — Q  4,  mate. 


WHITE. 

16  B— K  3  ch. 

17  B—B  5  ch. 

18  B — Q4,  checkmate. 


BLACK. 

16  K— R2 

17  K — R  sq. 


King,  Bishop,  and  Knight  against  King. 

This  is  a  much  more  difficult  checkmate  than  any  of  the  precedin 
ones,  and  should  you  be  left  with  such  a  force  at  the  terminatioD  ( 

Diagram  No.  14. 
black. 


WHITE. 

the  game,  you  would  probably  find  it  quite  impossible  to  win  wil 
the  stipulated  number  of  moves.  This  position  merits  a  close  ex 
ination,  and  you  will  see  that  in  this  case  the  King  must  not  onb 
driven  into  a  corner  of  the  board,  but  into  one  of  them  commai 
by  your  Bishop.  You  will  observe  in  this  position  {see  Diagram 
14)  that  the  black  King  is  in  t\ie  most  \uila.NOTaJc5Vfc  ^vVaaS^wv^cit 
since  be  occupies  a  comer  square  not  comtnan^e^^'^l  ^ava^\^ 


END   GAMES. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

I  Kt— KBych. 

I  K— Ktsq. 

2  B— K4 

2  K— B  sq. 

3  B— KR7 

3  K— K  sq. 

4  Kt-K  5 

4  K— KB  sq.  or  (A) 

5  Kt— Q  7  ch. 

5  K     K  sq. 

6  K    K6 

6  K— Q  sq. 

7K-Q6 

7  K— K  sq.,best 

8  B— KKt  6  ch. 

8  K— Q  sq. 

9  Kt— QB  5 

9  K— QB  sq. 

10  KB— KB  7 

10  K — Q  sq. 

II  Kt— -QKt7ch. 

II  K— QBsq. 

12  K— QB6 

12  K— QKt  sq. 

13  K    QKt6 

13  K— QB  sq. 

14  B— K  6  ch. 

14  K— QKt  sq. 

15  Kt— QB5 

15  K— QR  sq. 

16  B— Q7 

16  K— QKt  sq. 

17  Kt— QR6ch. 

17  K— QR  sq. 

18  B — QB6,  checkmate. 
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(A) 

4  K— Q  sq. 

5  K— K6  5  K— QB2 

6  Kt— Q  7  6  K— QB  3 

Tiis  fs  his  best  move  to  avoid  the  comer  square ;  if  instead  of 

he  play  6  K — QKt  2,  your  best  move  is  7  B — Q  3,  and  if  he 

play  7  K — QB  3,  you  can  move  8  B — QB  4,  and  after  his  next 
;,  9  B— QKt  5.) 

7  B— Q  3  7  K— QB  2,  best 

8  B— QKt  5  8  K— Q  sq. 

9  Kt— K5  9  K— B2 

10  Kt— QB  4  10  K— Q  sq. 

11  K— Q6  II  K— QBsq. 

12  Kt— QR  5  12  K— Q  sq. 

13  Kt— QKt7  ch.  13  K— QB  sq. 

14  K— QB6  14  K— Ktsq. 

15  Kt— Q6  15  K— R2 

16  K— QB  7  16  K— R  sq. 

17  B— QB4  17  K— R2 

18  Kt--QB  8  ch.  1&  K— ^  ^^. 
19  ^ — QSf  checkmate. 


DRAUGHTS.  OK  CHECKERS. 


DRAUGHTS,  OR  CHECKERS. 

e  game  of  Draughts  is  played  by  two  persons,  e»ch  haviiiE  I 

e  pieces  (technicalty  termed  ^'  men  '^),  of  adverse  colors,  vluch  I 

;  commencement  of  play  are  arranged  opon  a  board  of  sixty-four  | 
es,  of  ilternwe  colors,  in  the  order  shown  by  the  foUowiog  di 

No.  1.  Mo.  z. 


■■■'■>■< 


ViV- 

■  ■  "r 


The  player  nsing  the  dark  pieces,  which  must  invariably  be  placed 
upon  the  lowest  numbered  squares,  always  takes  the  first  move ;  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  the  rule  to  chajige  pieces  every  fresh  game 
that  each  player  may  have  the  first  move  in  turn. 

The  object  of  each  player  is  to  confine  his  opponent's  piece 
situations  where  they  cannot  be  moved,  or  where  they  most  be 
eventually  alt  captured ;  and  the  player  who  sncceeds  in  accompUsh- 
ing  this  wins  the  game. 

At  first,  the  men  con  only  advance,  moving  one  sqnare  at  a  time 
diagonally  to  the  right  or  left ;  but  when  a  man  reaches  one  of  (he 
four  squares  on  the  extreme  line  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  boaid,  il 
becomes  a  "  king",  and  can  then  either  advance  or  retreat. 

The  pieces  capture  in  the  direction  in  which  Ihey  move  by  leaping 
over  any  opposing  man  (hat  is  placed  immediately  contiguous  and 
with  a  vacant  square  behind.  Should  several  pieces  be  exposed  by 
having  vacant  squares  behind  them,  allemalely,  the  capturing  move 
must  be  continued  until  all  are  taken,  unless  the  capturing  piece 
should  reach  the  crown-head  during  the  process,  which  in  that  event 
completes  the  move. 

Oat  readers  will  ptobaUy  beltet  undiei^tond  the  foregoing  explana- 
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luiiedwith  a  practical  illu^lrutlan.  Therefore,  arrange 
rS  men  for  commeaciag  a  game  as  shown  by  DiaEram  No.  2  1  tak- 
o;  particular  care  to  have  the  two  squares,  2S  and  ,52  (koown  as 
re  "  double  comer  "),  upon  yoar  right,  and  that  the  Black  men  are 
la;ed  upon  the  lowest  numbered  squares.  Vou  will  then  observe 
\t3X  Black  has  the  choice  of  seven  moves  with  which  to  open  (he 


r  14.  I' 


'S  0 


J  16.     Suppose,  now,  that  Black  moves  11  to  ij  (set  Diagram  No. 
) ;  While  has  the  choice  of  seven  moves  in  reply,  viz. ;    21  to  \^, 

2  to  17  or  18,  23  to  18  or  19,  and  24  to  20.      We  will  suppose  that 

3  to  18  is  the  move  adopted;  Black  is  then  compelled  to  capture 

No.  3.  No.  4- 


■•■•■•■• 


■-■-■-■- 


■oBoHoflc 


le  piece  by  leaping  over  it  from  15  Co  22  and  removing  it  from  the 
oard  {sec  Digram  No.  4);  White,  in  turn,  can  capture  the  Black 
lan  on  22- — osing  his  own  discretion  as  to  whether  he  will  leap  over 
n>m  z6  to  17,  or  25  to  iS,  though  the  latter  is  the  Qsuat  play. 

Should  either  player  neglect  to  take  a  man,  and  make  some  other 
lOve,  he  is  liable  to  be  "  huScd" ;  that  is,  his  opponent  may  re- 
love  at  once  from  the  board  the  piece  that  should  have  eSected  the 
^tore.  (See  Laws  14  and  15.)  When  one  party  "hulls"  the 
ther,  he  docs  not  replace  the  man  his  opponent  has  just  moved, 
lUt  simply  removes  the  huffed  man  from  the  board,  and  then  makes 
is  own  move.  He  has  the  option,  however,  of  compelling  his  op- 
onent  to  replace  such  piece  and  effect  the  c^ture ;  and  that,  we 
aay  remark,  is  the  course  generally  adopted. 

We  have  previoosly  slated  that  when  a  man  reaches  the  extreme 
[ne  of  squares  it  becomes  a  '*  king  ",  and  that  when  a  piece  reaches 
he  crowD-head  in  c^turing,  that  completes  the  move.  To  eiem- 
ilify  this,  place  the  men  upon  the  board  as  shown  in  Diap-am  No.  <r 

It  being  White's  turn  to  move,  the  man.  on  3,0  \s  TOtyj«&.  vi  1S1, 
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Black  caplnres  it  by  22  to  31,  and  (hen  must  halt  to  be  crow\ 
White  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  move  32  to  28 ;  Bk 
tin  <  —nucK  '^  compelled  to  capture  by  3 1  to  24 ;  a 

White  then  jumps  28  to  i,  touching 
and  10  en  route,  c^luring  Black's  ti 
and  the  two  men  on  15  and  6,  and  t 
coming  a  "  king"  in  lurn.  Having  a 
comphshed  all  the  preceding  movemen 
correctly,  and  taken  care  to  remove  ll 
captured  pieces  from  ihe  board,  tha 
will  remain  a  White  king  on  I,  and 
Black  man  on  2,  Black  to  play,  (i 
Digram  No.  6.)  This  will  enable  as  1 
bring  before  the  reader's  notice  anodit 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  elemEi 
in  the  game,  viz.,  the  opposition,  technically  termed  the  "  Move' 
The  Black  man,  it  will  be  observed,  can  only  move  I  to  7,  and  close 
pressed  by  the  White  king,  who  follows  with  l  to  6,  is  eventually  ir 
prisoned  in  20  (see  Diagram  No.  7),  and  finally  captured  on  tjyii 
(o  escape  by  20  to  24. 

This  result  was  solely  dependent  i 
tion,  or  "  Move  ",  the  importance  of 
games,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us 
the  grtat  itcrit  of  successful  play. 


an  White  having  the  oppiM 


m 
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THE    "MOVE"    AND    ITS   CHANGES. 
The  "Great  Secret". 
The  £rsl  step  is  to  be  ab\e  to  discover,  at  any  stage  of  the  1 
which  player  has  possession  ol  lius  'uK^otvaw.  \ajWii,  »&'■«.  i: 
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Mssing  (rotn  one  (o  the  othei  ss  the  pieces  are  exchanged, 
oved  from  the  boatd.  There  are  several  methods  of  doing 
the  most  simple  is  to  divide  the  board  into  two  systems  of 
.  consisling  of  four  colDmns  each,  viz.,  those  columns  witha 
quare  at  the  bottom  to  form  one  system,  and  those  with  a 
ne  the  other.  {See  Diagrams  No.  S  and  No.  9. ) 
No.  8.  No.  9. 


VA! 


count  the  pieces  in  one  system  onl]'  (either  wilt  do).  If  i. 
be  an  odd  one,  and  it  is  yoar  tarn  to  play,  yon  have  I 
" ;   if  even,  your  opponent  has  jj^  10.— w.ack 

t  No.  10)  it  will  at     H^I_H_Bj 
a  that  the  nnmber  of  piece- 
e  of  the  two  systems  is  odd; 
e  Black  has  the  "  Move",  and  is 
to  block  his  opponent's  pieces, 
«  the  win,  thus : — 1  to  5,  28  to 
o  19,  8  to  11,  agtoas,  5 
to  22,  9  to  13.     While  m 
iecc  and  the  game. 
'   '     '  :   desirable   to  alter   the 
",  it  can  be  done  by  an  exchange  white. 

.i„»,„o™ro,o.=,o,,h,e«lS       »«i.»— '".l™ 
but  one  of  the  capturing  pieces  must  be  removed  from  I 
ir  the  rule  will  not  apply. 
Ih  the  above  positions,  it  being  White's  turn  to  pby,  Bla 

>.  II,  White  exchanges  33  to  19,  gains  the  "  Move"  (one 
oring  pieces  being  removed  from  ttie  \iOra4"),  Ba&'«\Q&. 


4.i8  THE  "MOVE"  AND   ITS  CHANGES.         Vk 

.  In  No.  \i,  While  draws  by  anything,  with  (he  exception  of  Wl 
15.  Should  he  be  tempted  to  make  that  move,  then  Black  vinsl 
25  to  22,  retaining  (he  "  Move  ",  as  neither  of  the  capturiog  pitcl 
are  removed  from  the  board. 


K  fsd   y£j  IB 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

ea  y  s  ■ 

B  B©B®I 

1  H®l  B 

B  B   B   1 

H  B  1  1 

B  B@B  1 

H  H@l  1 

B  B  B  1 

H  1  B  B© 

B^B  B  B 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

B  B  B  ■ 

An  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule  arises  when  there  are  an  o4) 
number  of  pieces  upon  the  board,  as  three  to  two  or  four  to  three. 
In  stadying  end  games  of  this  description,  we  invariably  find  tint 
„„ „,  .,T,  one  player  has  the  "  Move"  in  one  sys- 

tem of  aquBjes,  and  his  opponent  in  the 
other;  so  tha[  the  "Move"  varies  » 
cording  to  the  fiuctuations '  of  the  plaj 
from  one  system  to  the  other. 

If  the  player  of  the  weaker  side  cm 
manage  to  intrench  bis  pieces  in  the  sys- 
tem in  which  he  has  the  "  Move",  it  is 
always  a.  great  aid  to  him  in  his  defense, 
and  sometimes  enables  him  to  force  i 
draw. 

To  find  in  which  system  yon  have  the 
"  Move",  when  it  is  your  turn  to  play, 
t  the  pieces  in  either  system.  If 
the  number  is  even,  you  have  the  move  in  that  system ;  if  odd,  yon 
will  have  it  in  the  other.     Thus : 

White  Moves. 
(0)87-23  7-1 1         23  26         19-23         25  30         27-31 

2-7       27  23        15-19        30  as        M-27        *S  30 
33  37        11-15        *6  30        IO-24        30  25        Drawk 
(a)  If  27  32  ■B\»kV.  lotcea. 


■@l 


;  White  draws. 
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^^  Bl\ck  Moves. 

W  2-  7     26  23     13-17     27  32     25-30     32  27 

{a)22  26         II-16  32  27  21-25  27  32 

'^      7-1 1        2732         17-21         32  27        30-25        Drawn. 

{a)  Should  White  now  try  to  draw  by  holding  the  man  on  13  as 
the  preceding  example,  Black,  having  the  "  Move  ",  would  win. 
Observe  that  each  move  is  made  by  the  removal  of  the  Y>iece /rom 
e  square  denoted  by  the  left-Jiand  number,  to  the  square  denoted 
'  the  right-hand  number  in  the  notation  column. 
Also,  that  Black's  move  is  always  denoted  by  a  dash  (-)  between 
e  numbers. 

LAWS    OF    DRAUGHTS. 

I.  The  Standard  board  must  be  of  light  and  dark  squares,  not  less 
an  14  inches  nor  more  than  15  inches  across  said  squares. 
a.  The  Standard  men,  technically  described  as  White  and  Black, 
ust  be  light  and  dark  (say  White  and  Red,  or  White  and  Black), 
med,  and  round,  not  less  than  one  inch,  nor  more  than  I  %  inches 
diameter. 

3.*  The  board  shall  be  placed  so  that  the  bottom  comer  square, 
\  the  left  hand,  shall  be  black. 
4.*  The  men  shall  be  placed  on  the  black  squares. 

5.  The  Black  men  shall  invariably  be  placed  upon  the  real  or  sup- 
ped first  twelve  squares  of  the  board ;  the  White  upon  the  last 
reive  squares. 

6.  Each  player  shall  play  alternately  with  White  and  Black  men, 
id  lots  shall  be  cast  for  the  color  only  once,  viz.,  at  the  commence- 
ent  of  the  play — the  winner  to  have  his  choice  of  taking  Black  or 
rhite. 

7.  The  first  play  must  be  invariably  made  by  the  person  having 
le  Black  men,  and  that  alternately  till  the  end  of  the  play. 

8.  Time. — At  the  end  of  five  minutes  [if  the  play  has  not  been 
reviously  made].  Time  must  be  called  by  the  person  appointed  for 
liat  purpose,  in  a  distinct  manner,  and  if  the  play  be  not  completed 
0  the  expiry  of  another  minute,  the  game  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
Mt  through  improper  delay. 

9^  When  there  is  only  one  way  of  taking  one  or  more  pieces.  Time 
Qall  be  called  at  the  end  of  one  minute,  and  if  the  play  be  not 

*  After  substituting  the  word  White  for  Black,  these  two  \aLVi%  \)«cfi>xEA  Xaxv^^ccv^;^ 
•On  ihefiayers  of  any  place  where  it  is  customary  to  pAay  upoti  \3t»N^\v\\ft  %oiaaw&« 
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completed  on  the  expiry  of  another  minute,  the  game  shall    ^SHIcy  '^ 
judged  to  be  lost  through  improper  delay.  jHllvanta 

10.*  Either  player  is  entitled,  on  giving  intimation,  to  arrangHLDBLte< 
his  own  or  opponent's  pieces  properly  on  the  squares.  After  thA^JbiiTi! 
move  has  been  made,  however,  if  either  player  touch  or  arrange^^nw'  <x^ 
piece  without  giving  intimation  to  his  opponent,  he  shall  b*/  cau-  |  teotia 
tioned  for  the  first  offense,  and  shall  forfeit  the  game  for  any  subse-  icmi^ 
quent  act  of  the  kind.  *o  mc 

11.  After  the  pieces  have  been  arranged,  if  the  person  whose  turn  v^vii 
it  is  to  play  touch  one,  he  must  either  play  //  or  forfeit  the  game.  j^yTI 
When  the  piece  is  not  payable,  he  forfeits  according  to  the  preced-  ^  j 
ing  law.  tijc  1 

12.  If  any  part  of  a  playable  piece  be  played  over  an  angle  of  the  ^j^s 
square  on  which  it  is  stationed,  the  play  must  be  completed  in  thai        ^^ 


direction. 


ialTS^ 


^1 


13.  A  capturing  play,  as  well  as  an  ordinary  one,  is  completed      ^ 
whenever  the  hand  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  piece  played,  even 
although  one  or  more  pieces  should  have  been  taken.  \-sr\ 

14.  The  Huff  or  Blow  is,  to  remove  from  the  board,  before  one  j^jj^ 
plays  his  own  piece,  any  one  of  the  adverse  pieces  that  might  or  ^^ 
ought  to  have  taken ;  but  the  Huff  or  Blow  never  constitutes  a  play.      ^ 

15.  The  player  has  the  power  either  to  huff.,  compel  the  take,  or  let  ^^^^ 
the  piece  remain  on  the  board,  as  he  thinks  proper.  \^  ^ 

16.  When  a  man  first  reaches  any  of  the  squares  on  the  opposite 
extreme  line  of  the  board  it  becomes  a  king,  and  can  be  moved  back- 
wards or  forwards  as  the  limits  of  the  board  permit,  though  not  in 
the  same  play,  and  must  be  crowned  [by  placing  a  man  at  the  top  of 
it]  by  the  opponent :  if  he  neglects  to  do  so,  and  play,  any  such  play 
shall  be  put  back  until  the  man  be  crowned. 

1 7.  Either  player  making  a  false  or  improper  move  shall  instantly 
forfeit  the  game  to  his  opponent,  without  another  move  being  made. 

18.  When  taking,  if  either  player  remove  one  of  his  own  pieces, 
he  cannot  replace  it,  but  his  opponent  can  either  play  or  insist  on  his 
replacing  it. 

19.  A  Draw  is  when  neither  of  the  players  can  force  a  Win. 
When  one  of  the  sides  appears  stronger  than  the  other,  the  stronger 

*  Anderson's  clause  10  reads  as  follows : 

"  After  the  first  move  has  been  made,  if  either  player  arrange  any  piece,  without 
giving  intimation  to  his  opponent,  he  shall  forfeit  the  game ;  but  if  it  is  his  turn  to 
play,  he  may  avoid  the  penalty  by  playing  that  piece,  if  possible. " 

[In  deference  to  the  general  opinion  that  this  Law  is  unreasonable  and  unneces- 
sarily  harsh,  we  have  substituted  M*Cu\\oc\v*«asci&.udmfiut.\  y 


Positions,  or  endings  of  games. 


nr^-ry  is  required  to  complete  the  Win,  or  to  sliov  at  least  a  decided 
S^vantage  over  bis  opponent  witliin  forty  of  his  owd  moves — to  be 
ffwunted  from  the  point  at  which  notice  was  giren.^fajling  in  which, 
^J^i  must  relioquish  the  game  as  a  Draw. 

2^.  Anything  which  may  tend  either  to  annoy  or  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  player  is  strictly  forbidden ;  such  as  making  sigCB  or 
sounds,  pointing  or  hovering  over  the  board,  unnecessarily  delaying 
to  move  apiece  touched,  or  smoking.  Any /rt»fi]itii/ so  acting,  after 
having  been  warned  of  the  consequence,  and  requested  to  desist, 
shall  forfeit  the  game. 

21.  While  a  game  is  pending,  neither  player  is  permitted  to  leave 
the  room  without  giving  a  sufficient  reason,  or  receiving  the  other's 

22.  Either  player  committing  a  breach  of  any  of  these  laws  must 
submit  to  the  penalty,  and  bis  opponent  is  equally  bound  to  exact 
the  same. 

23.  Any  spectator  giving  warning,  either  by  sign,  sound,  or  re- 
mark, on  any  of  the  games,  whether  played  or  pending,  shall  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  room  during  the  match. 

24.  Should  any  dispute  occur,  not  satisfactorily  determined  by  tbe 
preceding  laws,  a  wiilUn  stattmmt  sf  facts  must  be  sent  to  a  disin- 
terested arbiter  having  a  knowledge  of  the  game,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final. 

POSITIONS,  OR  ENDINGS  OF  GAMES. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  game,  probably  well  begun  and  con- 
tinued Qp  to  a  certain  point,  is  lost  for  want  of  the  knowledge  reqni- 
FiRST  Position. 
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POSITIONS,  OR  ENDINGS  OF  GAMh^ 


site  to  finish  it  well.  The  positions  here  given,  if  orefally  s( 
will  remedy  this  defect,  as,  apart  from  theit  value  in  illustrating  J 
md  endings  of  games,  they  will  suggest  to  the  judgment  of  n 
player  the  best  me&ns  of  adapting  his  plaj  to  posilioos,  which,  if, 
precisely  the  same,  are  similar  in  their  bearings  : 

White,  to  win  the  first  position,  must  not  allow  Black  to  mibi 
eichange,  thus: 

Solution  of  First  Position. 


Second  Position. 


■  ■  ■  ■ 

While  to  play  and  win. 

Solution  o 
While,  to  win  this  posiiioi 
going  to  28  or  32,  thus ; 


Third  Position. 


White  10 

Second  Position. 


POSITIONS.  OR   ENDINGS  OF  GAMES. 


3Sl 

a8{fl) 

34  t 

37 

28' 

3M*) 

37' 

31 

18  ■ 

White  wins. 

(0)  This  is  the 

onlyn 

ove  that 

wins. 

(*) 

No  other  move 

could  w 

in. 

Solution  of 

Third  Position. 

draw  this  position 

to  occupy  squares  26 

26t 

22  ' 

31 

26 

3S' 

30 

j6' 

36 

30' 

25 

It' 

3a 

Drawn. 

Fourth  PosmoN. 

I  ■  ■ 


1  position  often  occur; 
o  exchanges,  thus : 
Solution 


:  (o  ^7  and  win. 

n  actual  play,  and  White  wms  by  mak> 

F  Fourth  Position. 
I  to    s 


J 
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INSTRUCTIVE  GAMES.  i 

The  following  games,  embodying  the  Positions  just  illastrat 
will  be  found  excellent  practice  and  highly  instructive : 

First  Game — "Single  Corner**. 


BLACK. 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

WHITE. 

II  to  15 

22  to  18 

13  to  17 

18  to   9 

15" 

22 

25  **  18 

6"  13 

21  **  14 

8" 

II 

29  "  25 

10  "  17 

26  "  22 

4" 

8 

25  "  22 

17  "  26 

31  **  22 

II " 

16 

24  "  20 

7  **  10 

30  "  25 

8" 

II 

27  "  24 

2  "    6 

25  **  21 

10  " 

H 

24  **  19 

6  «*    9 

22  **  18 

7" 

10 

28  "  24 

I"     5 

18  "  IS 

3" 

7 

32  "  28 

W 

II  "  27 

20  "  II 

9" 

13 

18  "    9 

10  **  24 

White  wii 

5" 

H 

22  "  18 

(^) 

(tf)  This  move 

loses,  but  30 

to  25 

would  draw  the 

\  game  with  0 

rect  play. 

(Ji)  Black 

may 

play  now,  or 

hereafter,  as  he 

pleases,  but  cam 

draw  if  White  plays 

well. 

Second  Game — 

"Old  Fourteenth". 

II  to 

15 

23  to  19 

I  to    6 

32  to  28 

8" 

II 

22  **  17 

3"    8 

30  **  26 

4" 

8 

17  "  13 

9"  13 

19  "  16 

15" 

18 

24  **  20 

12  **  19 

23  "  16 

II  " 

15 

28  **  24 

8  «*  12  (fl) 

24  **  19 

8" 

II 

26  **  23 

15  "  31 

22  "    8 

9" 

14 

31  "  26 

12  **  19 

8"    3 

6" 

9 

13"    6 

31  "  22 

25  **    2 

2  " 

9 

26  **  22 

White  wii 

{a)  This  move  loses.    White  could  have  drawn  the  game  by  pb 
ing  13  to  17  (giving  away  the  man  on  13),  and  then  moving  8  to  1 


II  to  15 

9"  14 
6  "     9 

2  "     6 


Third  Game — "Suter**.. 

23  to  19  8  to  1 1 

22  "  17  4  "    8 

17  "  ^^  ^^  "  "^^ 

25  **  22  \\  ''  \«> 


29  to  25 
24  **  20 
28  "  19 


,  INSTRUCTIVE  GAMES.                       4.21; 
f                                                                                                     ^ 

1^         BLACK.  WHITE.                   BLACK.  WHITE. 

14  to  17  21  to  14                 14  to  23  31  to  26 

9  **  18  26  "  23              5  **  14  26  "  19 

18  **   27  32  **   23                  14  ««    18  15  "    II 

10  **  14  19  **  10              8  "  15  19  ««  10 

6  *«  15  13  "    9             18  **  23  24  "  19 

7  **  II  23  **  19            23  "  27  19  **  15 

15  **    18  22  "    15                 27  "   32  15  **    II 

11  **  18  19  "  15              32  "  27  II  "     7(a) 
18  **  22  25  **  18.                                         Drawn. 

3)  Both  sides  having  made  correct  moves,  the  game  results  in  a 
cv. 

Fourth  Game — "Double  Corner". 


9  to 

14 

22  to  18 

7 

to  16 

30  to 

25 

5  " 

9 

24  " 

20 

16 

(( 

20 

18  " 

15 

II  " 

16 

20  " 

II 

9 

(( 

i3(«) 

15" 

II 

8  ** 

22 

25  " 

18 

6 

<( 

9 

II  " 

8 

12  «« 

16 

29  " 

25 

2 

K 

7 

8  " 

3 

4" 

8 

25  " 

22 

14 

(( 

17 

21  " 

14 

8  " 

12 

28  " 

24 

10 

(( 

17 

3" 

10 

16  ** 

20 

24  '* 

19 

17 

(( 

21 

22  " 

18 

I  " 

5 

27  *« 

24 

21 

(( 

30 

10  " 

15 

20  " 

27 

31  ii 

24 

9 

<( 

14 

18" 

9 

7" 

II 

24  " 

20 

5 

<( 

14 

15" 

18 

3" 

7 

32  « 

27 

13 

(( 

17 

18" 

9 

II  «* 

16 

20  *« 

II 

30 

(( 

25 

19  ** 

16 

White  wins. 

a)  This  move  loses ;  2  to  7  would  draw. 

Fifth   Game — "  Fife  ". 


II  to  15 

23  to  19 

14  to 

17 

21  to  14 

9"  14 

22  **  17 

10  ** 

17 

26  **  22 

5"  9 

26  "  23 

17  " 

26 

31  **  22 

9"  13 

30  **  26 

2  " 

6 

18  "  14  (fl) 

13  "  22 

25  "  9 

6  " 

10 

14"  9 

6"  13 

29  '*  25 

7" 

II 

27  **  24 

I  "  5 

25  **  22 

10-*' 

14 

9  "  6 

5"  9 

24  **  20 

14" 

17 

22  "  18 

15  "  24 

28  "  19 

II  " 

16 

20  **  II 

9"  H 

22  **   18 

8" 

22 

'KVM3».^\ns», 

;;  18  to  14  loses;  19  to  15  would  draw. 
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SrxTH  Game — "Block  Game". 


10  to  IS 

23  to  18 

7"  lo 

26  •■  23 

3"  7 

30"  26(1) 

9"  13 

»4"  M> 

1%  "   i6 

21  "  17 

IS  "  19 

,8  '■  14 

18  "  14 

23  '■  18 


4"  8 

29  "  K 

Whiw 

WHITE. 

BLACK. 

27  to  24 

I  to  6 

32"  27 

6"  10 

27  '■  23 

8"  U 

2S  "  *1 

4-  8 

29  "  as 

a"  6 

0) 


Blacks 

(<i)  In  a  blocked  game  the  second  player  osnally  should  win,  I 
White  has  carelessly  blocked  his  own  piece  od  30,  aad  loses  amo' 
consequently  Black  has  Ae  last  move,  ajid  wins. 
Two  Nick  Traps, 


THE  LOSING   GAME. 
Solution  to  No.  a. 


The  foregoing  iUoslradODS  ire  deemed  amply  suffident  to  kfford 
K«  begmiier  a  vcrf  fair  insight  into  the  method  al  ctarect  plsy.  and 
ractice  enough  to  reader  him  familiar  with  the  exigeocies  of  the 

There  is  anotheT  variety  of  the  game,  which,  chough  leu  used,  ia 
icne  the  less  inHresiing  ami  instructive.  In  it  tlie  object  of  the 
:Bme  is  exactly  reversed,  each  player  striving  net  to  win. 

THE  LOSING  GAME. 
This  variety,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  ordi- 
nary game,  the  ot^ct  of  the  player  being  to  lose  all  his  pieces,  or 
>thenrise  have  them  so  fixed  that  he  cannot  move ;  when  he  suc- 
ceeds ia  accomplishing  this  he  wins  the 


The  ndes  guveming  the  play  are  the 
lame  as  at  the  ordinary  game,  nith  the 
Following  additions; 

1.  The  plajrer  who  gives  away  l&e 

whole  of  his  pieces  wins  the  game. 

2.  Provided  that  the  player  has  ^ven 
awif  the  nheje  of  his  UgaHy  mtrvaUe 
pieoei,  ■ny  number  thai  remain  are  com- 
sidared  as  off  l3ie  board,  «nd  he  wins  ttw 


T.  Dale   of   Sheffield   gives  what   he 
tecribes  as  a  "  Mathematical  Rule"  for  playing  the  game.     The 
hoard  is  divided  into  two  systems  of  squares,  as  in  the  above  diagram. 

Each  fdayer,  by  tliis  rule,  has  sixteen  ;iW  squares  to  play  on,  and, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  loses  the  game  by  being  forced  oat  of  them, 
'l  is  a  great  advantage  to  get  one  of  yoni  opponent's  pieces  fixed  on 
n  Diaiighls,  sit  Duimtfi  "  Draa^v  Y>»i**  % 
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yoyxs  fifth  good  square ;  and  you  must  carefully  avoid  allowing  1 
similar  opportunity.  Always  open  your  game  freely  for  the 
four  or  five  moves  by  making  judicious  exchanges. 

EXAMPLE    LOSING    GAMES. 

Observe  that  Black's  move  is  always  denoted  by  a  dash  (- 
tween  the  numbers.  Also,  that  each  move  is  made  by  the  ren 
of  the  \t\t.QJt  from  the  square  denoted  by  the  left-hand  number  i 
square  denoted  by  the  right-hand  number  in  the  notation  coluin 

Game  No.  i — "  Second  Double  Corner  ". 


1 1 -1 5 

11-20 

9-14 

13-22 

12-16 

20-27 

24  19 

32  27 

18     9 

26    17 

23  19 

30  26 

15-24 

4-8 

^13 

5-9 

16-32 

23-14 

27  20 

28  24 

25   22 

17  13 

31  27 

Whiter 

8-1 1 

8-1 1 

I-  6 

3-8 

32-23 

20  16 

22  18 

22    17 

29  25 

21  17 

Gamb  No.  2 — *' 

Single  Corner". 

11-15 

23  16 

4-1 1 

24  20 

31-22 

22  18 

22  18 

12-19 

28   24 

31-24 

21  17 

9-14 

15^22 

24  15 

6-10 

32  27 

22-13 

18    9 

25  18 

5-  9 

22    17 

24-31 

29  25 

Whiter 

9-13 

26  22 

13-22 

20  16 

10-14 

18  15 

8-11 

31    26 

11-20 

25  22 

10-19 

15    8 

22-31 

30  26 

14-17 

Game  No.  3— 

-**  Edinburgh  ". 

9-13 

25  21 

II-I5 

20  II 

4-8 

9    2 

24  20 

5-9 

20    II 

10-15 

2    9 

12-16 

12-16 

28  24 

15-24 

17  10 

3-  7 

3  10 

21  17 

9-14 

27   20 

2-  7 

10    3 

13-17 

8-12 

24  19(1) 

7-16 

1 

II    2 

[X) 

I-  6 

Black  1 

22  18 

26  17 

30  25 

24  19 

32  27 

17  14 

13-22 

13-22 

29-22 

31-15 

24-31 

White  1 

18    9 

29  25 

31    26 

23  19 

21  17 

6-13 

22-29 

22-31 

15-24 

10-15 

BACICGAMMON, 
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BACKGAMMON. 

generally  conceded  that  Backgammon,  or  Tric-Trac,  as  it  is 
mes  called,  is  a  very  difficult  game  to  describe.  In  this  article 
I  endeavor  to  follow  the  game  step  by  step,  and  must  acknowl- 
ir  indebtedness  to  "  Cavendish  ",  from  whose  "  Guide  to  Back- 
)n  "  we  have  quoted  freely. 

The  Board  and  the  Men. 

borders-  of  the  board  should  be  raised,  like  the  frame  of  a 
tnd  across  the  middle  of  the  board,  proceeding  from  the  word 

BLACK. 
black's  inner  tablb.      black's  outer  table. 


'WHrns's  INNER  TABLE.       WmTS'S  OUTER  TABLE. 

WHITE. 

te  '*  to  "  Black  "  (see  Diagram),  there  should  be  a  raised  bar^ 
ting  the  board  into  two  tables^  called  inner  (or  home)  and  outer 

tables  are  marked  with  twenty-four /^m/^,  colored  alternately 
and  black,  or  white  and  red  {see  Diagram).     The  points  should 
kiently  long  to  hold  five  men,  about  half  of  the  fifth  man  pro- 
;  beyond  the  point.     Between  the  points  in  WKvte'^  \a2ck\R.^  ^es^.^ 
in  Black's  tables  is  a  space  on  which  tht  ^ofc  «t^  >CKt<ar«\v* 
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The  points  are  thus  named :  the  one  to  the  extreme  left  in  Wlute's|i:T^ 
inner  table  {see  Diagram)   is  called  White's  Ace  point ;   the  n 
White's  Deuce  point;   the  others  in  order.  White's  Three,  Foor^be 
Five,  and  Six  points.     The  Ac^  point  in  White's  outer  table  is  caBd 
his  Bar  point.     The  points  in  Black's  table  are  similarly  named. 

The  diagram  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  men.    (See  Law  3.) 

fe::e  1 
THROWINa 

The  great  object  of  the  game  is  for  each  player  to  bring  his  men  I 
round  into  his  own  inner  table ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  throws  { 
of  the  dice.     Each  player  is  provided  with  a  box  and  one  die, 
the  game  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  spots  that  are  faced  iqywanis&  €i 
when  the  dice  are  thrown.  L 1 

At  the  start,  each  player  takes  his  dice-box  and  shakes  one  die  iai 
it,  two  fingers  being  placed  over  the  open  end  of  the  box  to  prevent 
the  die  from  being  shaken  out 

After  shaking,  the  die  is  thrown  on  the  board.  The  player  who 
throws  the  higher  number  has  the  first  play.  He  may  either  adopt 
the  two  numbers  just  thrown,  or  he  may  take  up  tiie  dice  and  throw 
them  again. 

Playing. 

After  throwing,  the  caster  should  call  the  numbers  thrown.  Thus, 
if  he  throws  Four  Two,  he  calls  "  Four  Two  "  (the  higher  number 
always  being  called  first),  and  proceeds  to  play  aay  of  his  men  a 
number  of  points  corresponding  to  the  numbers  thrown. 

The  march  of  the  men  is  from  the  opponent's  inner  table  to  his 
outer  table,  then  to  the  caster's  outer  table,  and  lastly  to  his  own 
home  table.  It  is  obvious  that  the  White  and  Black  men  are  played 
in  opposite  directions. 

One  man  may  be  played  the  whole  throw,  or  one  man  one  of  the 
numbers  thrown  and  the  other  man  the  other.  Thus,  White  might 
play  Four  Deuce,  by  carrying  one  man  from  the  Six  point  of  Black's 
outer  table  to  his  own  Six  point ;  or  he  might  play  one  man  from 
the  Deuce  point  erf  his  outer  table  to  his  Four  point,  and  another 
man  from  his  Six  point  to  his  Four  point. 

When  men  are  played  in  the  last-named  way,  so  as  to  occupy  a 
previously  blank  point  with  two  men,  it  is  called  making  a  powL 
White  might  similarly  play  any  other  of  his  men ;  that  is,  one  from 
his  outer  table  to  his  Six  point,  and  any  other  man  four  points. 

//  y^hitt  plays  in  this  way,  \.Yve  man  ^\vj«A.  V^Dkfc^cjvtt  ^«=^  x«E&aas&. 
on  a  point  by  himself.     This  is  caX\ed  leading  a  Bid, 


HITTING  BLOTS. 
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If  two  similar  numbers  are  thrown  (called  doublets)^  the  caster 
>lays  double  what  he  throws.  Thus,  if  he  throws  Aces,  he  plays 
our  Aces  instead  of  two,  and  so  on  for  other  doublets. 

While  White  is  playing,  Black  puts  the  dice  in  his  box  and  shakes 
hem,  and,  as  soon  as  White's  play  is  completed,  Black  throws,  and 
limilarly  calls  his  throw,  and  plays  it. 

The  players  throw  and  play  alternately  throughout  the  game. 

Limitations  in  Playing. 

The  only  limitations  to  the  play  are,  that  neither  player  can  play 
\a)  beyond  his  own  home  table,  nor  {b)  on  to  any  point  occupied  by 
:wo  or  more  of  his  adversary's  men.  Thus :  If  White  throws  Five 
\ce,  he  cannot  play  a  Five  in  Black's  inner  table,  nor  an  Ace  from 
Black's  outer  table  to  his  own  inner  table,  because  the  points  are 
sdready  occupied  by  Black.  He  could  play  Five  Ace  from  Black's 
inner  table  by  playing  the  Ace  first  and  then  the  Five,  but  not  by 
playing  the  Five  first.  In  this  position  the  play  is  not  affected,  as 
the  caster  is  at  liberty  to  play  first  whichever  number  he  chooses ; 
but  there  are  many  positions  in  which  the  play  would  be  affected  by 
this  limitation. 

Any  part  of  a  throw  which  cannot  be  played  is  lost ;  but  the  caster 
must  play  the  whole  throw  if  he  can.  Thus,  if  the  men  were  differ- 
ently situated,  and  the  caster,  having  made  the  same  throw,  could 
play  an,  Ace  and  could  not  play  a  Five,  his  play  is  completed  as  soon 
as  he  has  carried  the  Ace.  But  if  by  playing  the  Five  first  he  could 
afterwards  play  the  Ace,  he  must  play  his  throw  in  that  manner. 

Hitting  Blots. 

If  the  caster  plays  a  man  to  a  point  which  is  occupied  by  a  single 
adverse  man,  he  is  said  to  hit  a  Blot.  The  man  hit  is  taken  off  the 
table  and  placed  on  the  bar,  and  has  to  be  played  into  the  adversary's 
inner  table  at  the  next  throw,  called  entering.  If  sm  Ace  is  thrown, 
the  man  is  entered  on  the  Ace  point,  and  so  on  for  other  numbers. 
Of  course  he  cannot  be  entered  on  any  point  that  is  occupied  by  two 
or  more  adverse  men.  If  the  points  corresponding  to  both  the  num- 
bers thrown  are  occupied,  or  if  doublets  are  thrown  and  the  corre- 
sponding point  is  occupied,  the  player  who  has  a  man  up  cannot  en- 
ter him.  A  player  is  not  permitted  to  play  any  other  man  while  he 
has  a  man  to  enter ;  consequently,  in  the  case  supposed,  his  throw  is 
null  and  void. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  player  has  a  nvMi  \3c^,  «cA  \?wax.  V\i. 
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adversary  has  his  home  table  made  up,  that  is,  occupied  by  twoi 
more  men  on  all  the  points  of  it.     In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  tif  '^^ 
player  who  is  up  cannot  enter ;  and  as  it  is  useless  for  him  to  tl 
his  opponent  continues  throwing  and  playing  until  he  opens  a  poiaH^ 
on  his  home  table. 

Two  or  more  Blots  may  be  taken  up  at  once,  or  in  successr 
throws,  if  numbers  are  thrown  that  will  hit  them.  It  is  not  compn 
sory  to  hit  a  Blot  if  the  throw  can  be  played  without. 

Bearing. 

The  game  proceeds  as  described  until  one  player  has  carried  aHj 
his  men  into  his  home  table.     He  has  then  the  privilege  of  Xsiam 
his  men  off  the  board,  or  of  bearing  them.     Thus,  suppose  his  home) 
table  is  made  up,  and  he  throws  Four  Three.     He  bears  one  maaj 
from  his  Four  point  and  one  from  his  Three  point.     Or,  if  he  pre- 
fers it,  he  may  play  a  Four  from  his  Six  or  Five  point,  and  a  Three  | 
from  his  Six,  Five,  or  Four  point ;  or  he  may  play  one  and  bear  the 
other.     If  he  cannot  play  any  part  of  the  throw,  he  must  bear  it; 
thus,  if  he  has  no  man  on  his  Six  or  Five  points,  he  must  bear  the 
Four.     If  he  throws  a  number  which  is  higher  than  any  point  on 
which  he  has  a  man,  he  must  bear  the  man  from  the  highest  occupied 
point.     Thus,  if  he  has  no  man  on  his  Six  point  and  throws  a  Sixt 
he  must  bear  from  his  Five  point,  or  if  that  is  unoccupied,  from  his 
Four  point,  and  so  on.     Suppose  he  throws  Five  Deuce,  and  has 
no  man  on  his  Six  point  and  only  one  man  on  his  Five  point.    He 
may,  if  he  pleases,  play  the  Deuce  from  his  Five  point  and  bear  the 
Five  from  his  Four  point,  or  from  his  next  highest  occupied  point. 
And,  of  course,  in  the  reverse  case,  if  he  throws  an  Ace,  and  his 
Ace  point  is  unoccupied,  he  must  play  the  Ace. 

Doublets  similarly  entitle  and  compel  the  caster  to  bear  or  play 
four  men. 

If,  after  a  player  has  commenced  bearing  his  men,  he  should  be 
hit  on  a  Blot,  he  must  enter  on  his  opponent's  inner  table,  and  he 
cannot  bear  any  more  men  until  the  one  taken  up  has  been  played 
back  again  into  his  own  home  table. 

The  adversary  similarly  bears  his  men  as  soon  as  he  has  carried 
them  all  home. 

The  player  who  first  bears  all  his  men  wins  the  game. 

The  game  counts  a  single  or  hit  if  the  adversary  has  borne  any  of 
his  men ;  a  double  game  or  gammon  \l  \?cife  «An«^^^  V-as  w<c^  \»stos. 
a  man ;  and  a  triple  or  quadruple  s^-^^  ^iafi.cox^M\.%  \»  ^^^«cx«cj^^^\ 
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tkgatnmofty  if  at  the  time  the  winner  bears  his  last  man  the  adver- 

7  (not  having  borne  a  man)  has  a  man  np,  or  one  in  the  winner's 

ler  table. 

Should  a  player,  having  borne  a  man,  be  taken  up,  he  can  only 

:e  a  hit,  even  if  he  fails  to  enter  the  man  before  the  adversary 

ars  all  his. 

When  a  series  of  games  is  played,  the  winner  of  a  hit  has  the  first 

row  in  the  succeeding  game ;  but  if  a  gammon  or  backgammon  is 

in,  the  players  each  throw  a  single  die  to  determine  the  first  throw 

the  next  game. 

Hints  for  Play. 

I.  A  leading  principle  of  Backgammon  play  is  to  **  make  points  " 
lenever  you  fairly  can,  especially  in  or  close  to  your  home  table, 
second  general  principle  is  to  avoid  the  leaving  of  Blots,  par- 
alarly  where  they  are  likely  to  be  hit  by  the  adversary.  This 
ter  principle  is,  however,  subject  to  many  qualifications.  The  ad- 
itages  of  spreading  your  men,  in  readiness  to  make  points,  may 
re  than  counterbalance  the  risk,  and  in  certain  critical  conditions 
the  game  it  is  sometimes  even  desirable  to  be  hit,  inasmuch  as 
enables  you  to  make  a  fresh  start  from  your  adversary's  home 
le,  and  so  get  the  opportunity  in  turn  of  taking  him  up.  {See 
nts  6  and  7.) 

s.  At  the  opening  of  a  game,  the  men  on  both  sides  are  in  a  uni- 
m  position,  and  it  is  consequently  possible  to  give  specific  rules 
to  the  best  method  of  playing  any  throw  which  may  occur.  We 
1  go  seriatim  through  all  the  possible  throws  of  the  two  dice.  In 
ne  instan6es  alternative  methods  will  be  given,  according  as  the 
yer  aims  merely  at  securing  a  hit,  and  is  content,  therefore,  to 
y  chiefly  for  safety,  or  elects  to  play  a  more  risky  game  upon  the 
mce  of  securing  a  gammon. 

\CES. — (The  best  possible  throw  at  starting.)  Play  two  men  on 
ir  Bar  point,  and  two  on  your  Five  point.  This  leaves  a  Blot  on 
!  Deuce  point  in  your  outer  table,  but  this  is  a  trifling  disadvan- 
;e  as  compared  with  the  gain  of  at  once  securing  four  points  side 
side. 

Deuce  Ace. — For  a  hit,  play  the  Deuce  from  the  five  men  in 
ar  adversary's  outer  table,  and  the  Ace  from  the  Ace  point  in  his 
ler  table.  For  a  gammon,  play  the  Ace  from  the  Six  to  the  Five 
int  in  your  own  table. 

Deuces. — For  a  hit,  play  two  from  the  Six.  \.o\\vt¥a\a^<3v»L\.\». 
zr  own  Uble,  and  the  other  two  from  the  A.ce  to  XJcv^  T\\xt^ '^'^^aax 
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in  your  opponent's  inner  table.     For  a  gammon,  play  the 
pair  from  the  five  men  in  kis  outer  table. 

Three  Ace. — Make  your  Five  point. 

Three  Deuce. — ^The  approved  play  is  to  carry  two  men  frc 
five  in  your  adversary's  outer  table  to  the  Four  and  Five  point 
your  own  outer  table.     This,  of  course,  makes  two  Blots.     To 
this,  some,  for  a  hit,  play  one  man  from  the  same  point  to  the . 
point  in  the  outer  table,  but  the  bolder  play  is  to  be  preferred. 

Double  Three. — There  are  three  ways  of  playing  this 
Some  players  make  the  Bar  point.     The  more  usual  play  is,  fo 
hit,  to  play  two  to  the  Five  point  in  the  player's  own,  and  the  ot 
two  to  the  Four  point  in  the  adversary's  table.     For  a  gammc 
play  the  last  two  from  the  Six  to  the  Three  point  in  your  own  tabli 

Four  Ace. — Play  the  Four  from  the  five  men  in  your  opponent! 
outer  table,  and  the  Ace  from  his  Ace  point.     (Timid  players,  fc 
ing  to  leave  two  Blots,  sometimes  play  the  whole  throw  from  tl 
first-mentioned  point,  but  the  plan  is  not  to  be  recommended.) 

Four  Deuce. — Make  your  Four  point 

Four  Three. — Play  two  men  from  the  five  in  your  adversary's] 
outer  table. 

Double  Four. — Play  two  men  from  the  Ace  to  the  Five  point  inl 
the  adversary's  inner  table,  and  two  from  the  five  in  his  outer  table. 
For  a  gammon,  play  two  men  only,  from  the  point  last  mentioned 
to  the  Five  point  in  your  own  table. 

Five  Ace. — Play  the  Five  from  the  five  men  in  your  adversary's 
outer  table,  and  the  Ace  from  the  Ace  point  in  his  inner  table.    For  | 
a  gammon,  play  the  Ace  from  the  Six  to  the  Five  point  in  your  own 
table. 

Five  Two. — Play  both  men  from  the  five  in  your  adversary's 
outer  table. 

Five  Three. — Make  your  Three  point. 

Five  Four. — Move  one  man  from  your  adversary's  Ace  point  to 
the  Three  point  in  his  outer  table. 

Double  Five. — Carry  two  men  from  the  five  in  the  adversary's 
outer  table,  and  make  your  Three  point. 

Six  Ace.— Make  your  Bar  point. 

Six  Deuce. — Move  a  man  from  the  five  in  your  adversary's  outer 
table  to  the  Five  point  in  your  own  table. 

Six  Three,  Six  Five. — Carry  one  man  from  your  adversary's 
Kcepomi  as  far  as  the  iVirow  V\\\  "^etmVu 
Six  Four, — Make  ycur  "Deuce  ^oVxiX.. 
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Sixes. — Place  two  men  on  your  adversary's  Bar  point  and  two 
on  yonr  own. 

Of  the  foregoing  throws,  doable  Ace  is  reckoned  the  best,  and 
double  Six  next  best.  Double  Three  comes  third,  followed  by 
Three  Ace  and  Six  Ace.  Doublets,  if  playable,  are  good  as  cover- 
ing greater  distance. 

Any  throw  in  which  the  higher  of  the  two  numbers  is  two  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other  (as  Five  Three,  Three  Ace)  is  also  good,  as  en- 
abling you  to  make  a  point  in  your  table. 

3.  In  order  to  play  Backgammon  well,  it  is  necessary  to  know  all 
the  chances  on  two  dice. 

For  example :  You  have  to  leave  a  Blot ;  therefore,  it  should  be 
left  where  there  is  the  least  probability  of  its  being  hit.  To  find  the 
chance  of  being  hit  on  an  Ace :  the  number  of  ways  in  which  two 
dice  can  be  thrown  is  thirty-six ;  of  these,  twenty-five  will  not  con- 
tain an  Ace,  eleven  will  contain  an  Ace.  Consequently,  it  is  25  to 
1 1  against  being  hit  on  an  Ace. 

The  following  table  gives  the  odds  against  being  hit  on  any  num- 
ber within  the  reach  of  single  or  double  dice : 

It  is  25  to  II  or  about    9  to  4    against  being  hit  on  I 

"     24  to  12        or          2  to  I  **  "  2 

**     22  to  14  or  about    3  to  2  **  **  3 

•*     21  to  15        or          7  to  5  "  "  4 

"     21  to  15        or          7  to  5  "  "  5 

**     19  to  17       or          9|  to  8i  **  "  6 

30  to    6       or          5  to  I  «<  "  7 

30  to    6       or          5  to  I  ««  "  8 

31  to  5  or  about  6  to  I  "  "9 
"  33  to  3  or  II  to  I  "  "  10 
"  34  to  2  or  17  to  I  "  "  II 
**    33  to   3       o'        II  to  I  "  "  12 

The  table  shows  that  if  a  Blot  must  be  left  within  the  reach  of  a 
single  die  (/.  ^.,  on  any  number  from  i  to  6),  the  nearer  it  is  left  to 
an  adverse  man  the  less  probability  there  is  of  its  being  hit ;  also, 
that  it  is  long  odds  against  being  hit  with  double  dice,  and  that,  on 
any  number  from  7  to  11,  the  further  off  the  Blot  is  the  less  chance 
is  there  of  it  being  hit. 

The  table  assumes  that  there  is  only  one  adverse  man  within 
range.  Of  course,  the  chances  of  being  hit  are  much  ^e&tex  \1 
several  points  within  range  are  occupied.     On  >iVvt  oXJaet  V«sA,  '^ 
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any  intervening  points  are  held  by  men  belonging  to  the  player 
who  leaves  the  Blot,  the  chance  of  being  hit  will  be  less  in  propor- 
tion. Thus,  a  Blot  may  be  hit  with  Eight  in  six  ways^;  but  if  the 
Fourth  point  is  blocked,  the  Blot  can  only  be  hit  in  four  ways,  and 
so  on. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  the  game  you  should  endeavor  to  secure 
your  Five  point,  or  your  adversary's  Five  pbint,  or  both.  If  suc- 
cessful in  this,  you  should  play  a  bold  game  for  a  gammon.  The 
next  best  point  to  hold  is  your  Bar  point,  and  next  to  that  your  Four 
point. 

5.  If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  all  these  points,  and  your 
adversary's  inner  table  is  not  favorably  made  up,  you  should  open 
your  Bar  point,  in  hopes  of  compelling  the  opponent  to  run  out  of 
your  home  table  with  a  Six  and  to  leave  two  Blots,  and  you  should 
also  spread  yovLT  men  in  the  outer  tables,  i,  e,,  not  crowd  a  number 
of  men  on  one  point.  This  will  give  you  a  good  chance  of  hitting 
the  Blots  on  your  Bar  point  and  Ace  point.     And, 

6.  Should  you  hit  both  these  men,  and  your  adversary  have  a  Blot 
in  his  inner  table,  you  ought  not  to  make  up  your  home  table,  but 
leave  a  Blot  there  in  hopes  of  the  adverse  man  being  obliged  to 
enter  on  it.  You  then  have  a  chance  of  hitting  a  third  man,  which 
will  give  you  considerable  odds  in  favor  of  winning  a  gammon; 
whereas,  if  you  have  only  two  adverse  men  up,  the  odds  are  against 
your  gammoning  the  opponent. 

7.  If,  in  endeavoring  to  gain  your  own  or  your  adversary's  Five 
point,  you  leave  a  Blot  and  are  hit,  and  your  adversary  is  more  for- 
ward in  the  game  than  you  {see  Hint  8),  you  should  play  another 
man  on  your  Five  or  Bar  point,  or  in  your  adversary's  home  table. 
If  this  man  is  not  hit,  you  may  then  make  a  point  and  get  as  good  a 
game  as  your  opponent.  If  the  man  is  hit,  you  must  play  a  bofk 
gamey  i.  e.,  allow  your  adversary  to  take  up  as  many  men  as  he 
likes,  and  then,  in  entering  the  men  taken  up,  you  should  endeavor 
to  hold  your  adversary's  Ace  and  Three  points  or  Ace  and  Deacc 
points,  and  if  possible  you  should  keep  three  men  on  his  Ace  point, 
so  that  if  you  hit  a  Blot  from  there,  you  still  keep  the  Ace  point 
guarded. 

8.  To  find  which  player  is  forwarder,  reckon  how  many  points 
you  require  to  carry  all  your  men  to  your  Six  point.  Add  to  this  six 
for  every  man  on  your  Six  point,  five  for  every  man  on  your  Five 

point,  and  so  on ;  and  t\ieTi  m?^^  \)[v^  %«scv&  ^culation  for  your  ad- 
versary's men. 
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^.  Whenever  you  have  two  of  your  opponent's  men  up,  and  have 

si^ade  two  or  more  points  in  your  home  table,  spread  your  other 

^lien,  for  the  chance  of  making  another  point  in  your  home  table, 

and  of  hitting  the  man  your  opponent  enters.     As  soon  as  he  enters, 

i^  your  game  is  equal  to  or  better  than  his,  take  up  the  man,  except 

you  are  playing  for  a  hit  only  and  you  can  play  the  throw  so  as  to 

make  points  that  obstruct  his  running  out,  which  gives  you  a  better 

diancc  for  the  hit. 

10.  Always  take  up  a  man  if  the  Blot  you  leave  can  only  be  hit 
"^^th  double  dice,  except  when  playing  for  a  hit  only,  and  you  have 
^^vvo  of  your  opponent's  men  in  your  home  table  and  your  game  is 
tlie  forwarder.  For  your  having  three  of  his  men  in  your  table 
gives  him  a  better  chance  of  hitting  you  without  leaving  a  Blot. 

11.  In  entering  a  man  which  it  is  to  your  adversary's  advantage 
to  hit,  leave  the  Blot  on  the  lowest  point  you  can,  e,  g,.  Ace  point  in 
preference  to  Deuce  point,  and  so  on;  because,  if  he  hits  you,  it 
crowds  his  game,  by  compelling  him  to  play  on  his  low  points  (com- 
pare Hint  12). 

12.  Avoid  carrying  many  men  on  to  the  low  points  in  your  own 
tables,  as  these  men  are  out  of  play  and  the  board  is  left  open  for 
your  adversary. 

13.  In  carrying  the  men  home,  carry  the  most  distant  man  to  your 
adversary's  Bar  point,  next  to  the  Six  point  in  your  outer  table,  and 
lastly  to  your  Six  point.  By  following  this  rule,  as  nearly  as  the 
throws  admit,  you  will  carry  the  men  home  in  the  fewest  number 
of  throws.  When  all  are  home  but  two,  and  you  can  play  one  of 
them  on  to  an  unoccupied  point  in  your  home  table,  you  should 
do  so  if  you  thus  put  it  within  the  power  of  a  high  throw  to  save  a 
gammon. 

14.  When  your  adversary  is  bearing  his  men,  and  you  have  two 
men  on  a  low  point  in  his  table,  and  several  men  in  the  outer  table, 
it  is  advisable  to  leave  a  Blot  in  his  table,  because  it  prevents  his 
bearing  his  men  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  gives  you  the  chance 
of  hitting  him  if  he  leaves  a  Blot.  But  if,  on  calculation,  you  find 
that  you  can  probably  save  the  gammon  by  bringing  both  your  men 
ont  of  his  inner  table,  do  not  wait  for  a  Blot. 

To  make  this  calculation,  ascertain  in  how  many  throws  you  can 
bring  all  your  men  home  and  bear  one  (a  throw  averaging  seven 
points),  and  in  how  many  throws  he  can  bear  all  his  men  (on  the 
assumption  that  he  will  bear  two  men  at  ea.<:^  XJaK^w"^,    \>«'q^^\s» 
seed  not  be  coosideredf  as  tys  ch?mc«  is  ec^\ia\  loxXio'Ca.^^^^'^'s*^ 
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LAWS    OF    BACKGAMMON. 
Furnishing  the  Board. 

1.  The  game  shall  be  played  with  fifteen  men  on  either  s 

2.  The  players  shall  determine  by  agreement  which  sha 
inner  and  which  the  outer  table. 

3.  The  white  men  shaU  be  arranged  as  follows :  Two  ob 
point  of  the  inner  table  most  remote  from  the  player ;  fin 
Six  point  of  the  outer  table  most  remote  from  due  pk^er ; 
the  Deuce  point  of  the  outer  table  nearest  the  player ;  an 
the  Six  point  of  the  inner  table  nearest  the  player.  The  bl 
in  like  numbers,  shall  occupy  the  points  immediately  oppo 
above  mentioned. 

4.  If  a  player  begin  to  play  with  less  than  his  pn^er  n 
men  on  the  board,  he  cannot  afterwards  claim  to  place  tl 
men  he  has  omitted. 

5.  If,  at  the  outset  oi  the  game,  any  of  the  men  shall  b< 
placed,  either  player  may  rectify  the  error  before  he  has  plj 
after  he  has  once  played,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  req 
rectification.  After  botfh  players  ha^e  played,  no  rectificai 
be  made,  save  by  mutual  consent. 

Throwing, 

6.  The  dice  must  be  thrown  into  one  or  other  of  the  tab 

7.  If  either  die  jump  from  the  one  table  into  the  odier,  < 
board,  the  cast  is  void,  and  the  caster  shall  throw  both  dio 

8.  If  either  die  fall  so  as  to  rest,  wholly  or  partially,  on 
die,  on  the  bar  or  frame  of  the  board,  on  either  of  the  n 
any  manner  other  than  with  its  under  side  in  complete  coi 
the  surface  of  lite  table  into  which  it  is  thrown,  the  cast  is 
the  caster  shall  throw  both  dice  again. 

9.  The  caster  must  call  his  throw  before  playing  it. 

ID.  If  a  die  is  touched  while  in  the  act  of  falling  from  tl 
while  still  in  motion  on  the  board,  the  player  not  in  fauh 
entitled  to  name  the  number  that  shall  be  played  for  sudi  \ 

11.  If  a  die,  even  at  rest,  is  touched  before  the  caster 
his  throw,  and  the  throw  be  disputed,  the  player  not  in  f 
be  entitled  to  name  the  number  that  ought  to  be  played  foi 

12.  Should  the  caster  call  his  throw  incorrectly,  he  vl 
by  the  call,  unless  he  shaWVittve  -^e.iceive.d  and  corrected  tl 

before  the  dice  are  touc\ved\i7  evitoc  ^vj«* 
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33.  If  the  caster,  after  throwing,  touches  one  of  his  own  men,  un- 
less for  the  purpose  previously  stated,  of  adjusting  it,  he  must  play 
sixch  man,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.     If  he  shall  have  moved  a  man 
to  any  point,  and  quitted  it,  it  shall  remain  on  such  point,  subject  to 
X.,aw  14. 

14.  If  a  wrong  number  of  points  is  played,  the  adversary  may  re- 
<l"i3ire  the  rectification  of  the  error  before  he  has  again  thrown ;  but 
After  he  has  thrown,  the  move  shall  stand,  unless  altered  by  mutual 
Consent. 

15.  The  whole  of  a  throw  must  be  played,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
If  there  are  alternative  modes  of  play,  one  only  of  which  will  enable 
tlie  whole  throw  to  be  played,  such  alternative  shall  be  adopted. 

16.  If  -either  player  bear  off  a  man  or  men  before  he  has  brought 
tlie  whole  of  his  men  into  his  home  table,  the  man  or  men  so  borne 
^hall  be  placed  on  the  Bar,  and  re-entered  in  the  adversary's  table. 

The  Stakes. 

17.  A  hit  shall  entitle  the  winner  to  a  single  stake ;  a  gammon  to 
double,  and  a  backgammon  to  treble,*  the  amount  of  the  stake. 


RUSSIAN  BACKGAMMON, 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  game,  and  is  preferred  at  many  firesides 
to  that  which  we  have  just  described.  Though  played  on  the  same 
board,  with  the  same  number  of  men,  and  the  moves  governed  by 
throws  of  the  dice  in  the  same  manner,  it  differs  in  some  respects 
from  that  game.  Instead  of  placing  the  men  before  commencing  the 
game,  as  represented  in  the  diagram  on  page  429,  they  are  entered  by 
throws  of  the  dice,  both  players  entering  in  the  same  tables  which 
may  be  that  at  the  left  hand  of  either  player ;  and  both  move  in  the 
same  direction  around  the  board  to  the  opposite  table.  Thus,  sup- 
posing the  entering  table  to  be  White's  home  {see  diagram,  page  429), 
the  moves  would  be  through  White's  outer  and  Black's  outer  tables 
to  Black's  home. 

The  first  entry  is  determined  by  each  throwing  two  dice;  the 
highest  throw  commences,  and  may  be  adopted  for  that  entry,  or 
another  throw  made. 

'*'  The  stake  is  sometimes  quadrupled  for  abackg^anmoUt'\»x\.^«.^^'^^^>R«cD&'^^ft. 
JOfore  reasonable  rifl^. 
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The  men  are  placed  on  the  points  of  the  entermg  table  accoi 
to  the  numbers  of  the  dice  thrown,  one  man  only  for  each  number, 
except  in  the  case  of  doublets. 

When  either  player  has  his  men  all  entered,  he  may  commence 
moving  them,  in  the  direction  already  stated,  to  the  opposite  table, 
or  home ;  but  no  move  can  be  made  by  a  player  until  all  his  men  are 
entered. 

The  player  who  first  bears  all  his  men  from  the  board  wins.  It 
may  be  a  gammon,  backgammon,  or  hit,  the  same  as  in  the  game  of 
Backgammon. 

The  same  rules  apply  as  in  the  preceding  game,  to  bearing  tbe 
men  after  they  are  brought  home,  and  also  to  men  hit,  which  must 
be  sent  back  to  the  entering  table,  and  re-entered  as  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  game. 

Blots  occurring  in  the  entering  table,  while  entering  the  men,  are 
under  the  same  rule  as  after  the  moves  commence.  Thus,  if  one 
player  throws  Six  Deuce,  he  enters  one  man  on  each  of  those  points; 
the  other,  throwing  Six  Ace,  would  take  up  the  Six,  placing  his  own 
man  on  that  point,  and  enter  one  on  the  Ace  point. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  game  is,  that  the  player  who  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  throw  doublets  is  entitled  not  only  to  four  moves  of  the  number 
thrown,  but  also  to  four  moves  of  the  number  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  dice,  and  another  throw  of  the  dice  in  addition.  Thus,  if,  in 
commencing  the  game,  he  throw  two  Sixes,  he  would  place  four 
men  on  the  Six  point,  four  on  the  Ace  point,  and  throw  again.  If 
then  he  throw  two  Deuces,  he  would  place  four  on  the  Deace 
point,  the  remaining  three  on  the  Five  point,  and  move  one  man  five 
points  on  its  course  home,  having  still  another  throw  left.  In  such 
a  case  as  this,  the  adversary  would  have  only  two  points  open  on 
which  to  enter  his  men ;  and  most  likely,  before  he  succeeded  in 
getting  them  all  entered,  the  first  player  would  have  his  men  re- 
moved from  the  entering  table,  and  well  advanced  on  the  march. 

But  in  order  to  give  a  player  the  four  additional  moves  by  his 
doublets,  he  must  be  able  first  to  complete  those  of  the  number 
thrown ;  and  he  will  not  be  allowed  another  throw,  unless  he  can 
move  all  the  points  to  which  he  is  entitled.  For  example :  If  he 
throws  Threes  doublets,  he  must  first  move  his  four  Three  points; 
then  he  will  have  the  right  to  move  four  Four  points ;  and  if  he  sac- 
ceed  in  this,  he  may  throw  again.  If  he  cannot  do  it,  that  is  his 
misfortune. 
As  both  players  move  in  X\ve  ^am^  ^x^\;vm/\\.^Q.^\viss»,Nsi^^ 
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inexperienced  player  that  he  who  h^  his  men  first  entered,  and 
gains  the  start  in  the  movement  towards  home,  must  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  his  adversary.  But  this  apparent  advantage  is  de- 
ceptive ;  because  he  who  is  in  the  rear  has  the  chance  of  hitting 
Idiots,  and  thus  retarding  his  opponent's  game,  which  the  other  has 
not ;  and  it  requires  much  skill  and  caution  in  him  who  has  the  ad- 
Vance  to  save  his  men,  and  carry  them  safely  through.  His  object  is 
to  secure  as  many  successive  points  as  possible,  so  that  his  adversary 
Mrill  be  unable  either  to  pass  or  hit  any  of  his  men.  As  long  as  he 
Can  keep  six  successive  points  covered,  and  leave  no  Blots  behind, 
he  is  perfectly  safe ;  but  as  soon  as  he  breaks  up  this  barrier,  the 
player  in  the  rear  gains  the  advantage. 

The  varying  chances  which  doublets  give  the  player  in  this  game 
^•ender  it  very  interesting,  and  sometimes  quite  exciting ;  for  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  they  suddenly  reverse  the  fortunes,  and  enable 
the  game  to  be  won  when  otherwise  it  would  seem  hopeless. 

The  Russian  game  is  easily  learned,  especially  by  any  one  familiar 
with  Backgammon ;  all  the  calculations  of  chances  on  the  dice,  etc., 
applying  equally  well  to  either  game. 
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DOMINOES. 

Dominoes  are  pieces  of  ivory  or  bone,  usually  with  ebony  backs. 
On  the  face  of  each  piece  there  are  two  compartments,  in  each  of  i 
which  there  is  found  either  a  blank,  or  black  pips  or  spots  from  one  ^ 
to  six. 

The  dominoes  are  thus  named :  Double-Six ;  Six-Five ;  Six-Fonr; ! 
Six-Three;  Six-Two;  Six-One;  Six-Blank;  Double- Five;  Fiv^l 
Four;  Five-Three;  Five-Two;  Five-One;  Five- Blank;  Doable- 
Four;  Four-Three;  Four-Two;  Four-One;  Four-Blank;  Doable- 
Three  ;  Three-Two ;  Three-One ;  Three-Blank ;  Double-Two ;  Two- 
One;  Two- Blank;  Double-One;  One-Blank;  Double-Blank. 

To  Shuffle  and  Determine  the  First  Pose. 

Shuffling  the  dominoes  (also  called  making)  is  done  by  turning 
them  face  downwards  on  the  table,  and  mixing  them  about  with  the 
fingers  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the  position  of  any  given  dom- 
ino being  known.  Each  player  has  a  right  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion. 

The  right  to  the  first  pose,  or  turn  to  play  (also  known  as  the 
"  down  "),  has  next  to  be  decided,  and  this  is  usually  done  by  each 
player  drawing  and  turning  up  one  domino,  and  the  holder  of  the 
lowest  number  of  points  having  the  preference.  The  dominoes  thus 
used  are  returned  to  the  pack,  and  again  shuffled  with  the  rest 
Each  player  then  takes  haphazard  from  the  dominoes  nearest  to  him 
the  number  appropriate  to  the  game  to  be  played,  and  these  consti- 
tute his  ''  hand  *'.     The  remaining  dominoes  are  called  the  stock. 

BLOCK  GAME. 

Each  player  draws  seven  pieces.  The  highest  double  *eads  in  the 
first  hand,  and  after  that  each  player  leads  alternately  until  the  end 
of  the  game.  There  is  no  drawing.  A  player  unable  to  match  says, 
**Go,'*  when  his  opponent  plays  again,  and  so  on  until  a  number  is 
posed  which  the  player  who  passed  can  match. 

If  any  one  is  able  to  play  his  last  piece  while  his  opponent  yet 
holds  one  or  more  of  his,  he  cries,  "  Domino,"  and  wins  the  hand. 

If  domino  is  made,  the  adversary  scores  all  the  pips  on  the  pieces 

in  his  adversary's  hand.     If  the  game  is  blocked,  the  unplayed 

pieces  in  hand  are  shown,  aivd  X\v^  y\v|^i  Vq\^\xv%  ^Xv^  \^^^\4^ 
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^ores  the  number  held  by  both  added  together.  Thus:  If  A  re- 
gains with  Six-Five,  and  B  remains  with  Four-Blank,  Five-One, 
cid  the  game  is  blocked,  B  scores  twenty-one. 

The  pieces  are  then  re-made,  and  a  fresh  hand  is  taken. 

The  player  who  first  scores  one  hundred  or  more  wins  the  game. 

The  Block  game  is  sometimes  played  by  four  persons,  two  being 
>«rtners  against  the  other  two,  as  at  Whist.  When  played  with 
Partners,  each  takes  six  pieces,  four  remaining  undrawn.  When 
lie  game  is  blocked,  the  pips  on  the  unplayed  pieces  of  the  partners 
Mre  added  together,  and  the  lowest  pair  score  against  their  adversa- 
ries as  at  the  two-handed  game. 

DRAW  GAME. 

The  Draw  game  is  played  in  the  same  way  as  the  Block  game, 
Vrith  the  addition  that  pieces  may  be  drawn  from  the  stock  after  the 
first  pose  has  been  made. 

When  a  player  whose  turn  it  is  to  pose  cannot  match,  he  must 
draw  from  the  stock  until  he  takes  a  piece  that  will  match  or  until 
the  stock  is  exhausted. 

After  the  lead,  the  player  who  has  to  pose  may  draw  as  many 
pieces  as  he  pleases,  whether  he  can  match  or  not.     The  right  of 
drawing,   after  the  first  pose,  is  unlimited.     A  player  unable  to 
match  says,  **  Go,"  and  his  adversary  must  play  if  he  can  match. 
The  scoring  and  alternate  leading  is  as  at  the  Block  game. 
With  some  players,  ail  the  pieces  are  not  allowed  to  be  drawn,  and 
the  player  is  obliged  to  leave  two  dominoes  in  the  stock. 

The  reason  of  this  limitation  is  obvious.  The  player  whose  turn 
it  is  to  draw  might  otherwise  take  the  whole  of  the  stock,  and  would 
thereby  be  enabled  to  calculate  exactly  what  were  the  pieces  of  his 
opponent.  With  such  knowledge,  the  increased  choice  of  pieces, 
and  the  pose,  he  would  play  at  a  great  advantage. 

This  point  must  be  determined  previous  to  beginning  the  game, 
otherwise  the  rule  for  unlimited  drawing  governs. 

MATADORE  GAME. 

Each  takes  three  pieces.  The  leader  poses.  His  adversary  has 
^0  match  with  a  piece  containing  the  complement  of  Seven  at  one 
^d  of  the  piece  posed — i.  ^.,  he  must  play  a  Six  to  a  One,  a  Five 
^o  a  Two,  a  Four  to  a  Three,  and  vice  versa.  During  the  play, 
doubles  only  count  the  number  of  pips  at  otie  wv^. 
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There  are  four  pieces  (called  Matadarcs\  viz.,  Doable-Blank. 
Six-One,  Five-Two,  and  Four-Three.     These  may  be  played  to  any  ■ 
namber  already  posed,  with  either  end  to  either  end,  whether  thej 
match  or  not.     They  are  the  only  pieces  that  can  be  played  toil 
Blank. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  way  of  posing  at  the  Matadoiel 
game. 
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Althongh  a  Matadore  may  be  played  to  any  number,  the  converse 
does  not  hold.  The  opposing  player  can  only  follow  with  a  piece 
making  seven  with  one  of  the  ends  of  the  Matadore.  Thus  to  Six- 
Ace  a  player  must  play  either  a  One  or  a  Six,  to  Five-Deuce  either 
s  Two  or  a  Five,  and  so  on.  The  holder  of  a  Matadore  may  place 
it  as  he  thinks  best ;  his  opponent  can  only  play  at  the  end  ex* 
posed. 

A  player  unable  to  match  or  pose  a  Matadore  must  draw  until  able 
to  play ;  a  player  able  to  match  or  to  pose  a  Matadore  has  the  option 
of  drawing  or  not,  as  at  the  Draw  game.  At  least  two  pieces  must 
be  left  in  the  stock.  When  the  stock  is  exhausted  all  but  two  pieces, 
a  player  unable  to  match  or  pose  a  Matadore  says,  **Go,"  and  his 
adversary  must  play  if  he  can  match. 

In  scoring,  doubles  count  the  number  of  pips  on  both  ends,  and 
the  mode  of  scoring,  and  the  alternate  leading,  is  as  at  the  Block 
game. 

This  game  may  be  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons.  When 
two  play,  there  must  be  three  pieces  left  undrawn,  to  prevent  each 
from  knowing  exactly  his  opponent's  hand.  When  more  than  two 
engage  in  the  game,  all  the  Dominoes  may  be  drawn.  The  player 
who  makes  domino  first  counts  the  spots  on  the  other  hand  or 
hands,  and  scores  them  towards  game,  which  is  one  hundred  or  more, 
as  agreed  on  before  commencing  the  game. 
//  domino  be  not  made  beioie  l\ve  dxawVcv^  \^  ^xv^t^,  ^sA^^U^er 
cannot  play  in  his  turn,  he  must  ^ass^  wx^  w<«i^\  \C\?.  tnr.>s\.  \^^?:^^^ 
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play,  but  he  must  play  if  he  can ;  the  failure  to  do  so  deprives  him 
<^^  any  count  he  may  make  with  that  hand. 

If  the  game  be  blocked,  and  neither  player  can  make  domino,  then 
t^lie  one  \yhose  hand  contains  the  least  number  of  spots  wins,  but  his 
own  hand  does  not  count  to  his  score. 

The  Blanks  are  very  valuable  at  this  game — the  Double-Blank 
l>eing  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Matadores,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  Seven  against  a  Blank ;  so  that  if  you  hold  Blanks  you  may 
easily  block  the  game  and  count. 

When  you  have  the  worst  of  the  game,  and,  indeed,  at  other  times 
as  well,  guard  against  your  adversary's  Blanks,  and  prevent  him 
from  making  them ;  which  you  may  do  by  playing  only  those  dom- 
inoes which  fit  with  the  Blanks  already  down. 

Never  play  a  Blank  at  the  lead  unless  you  have  a  Matadore  or  a 
corresponding  Blank. 

Keep  back  the  Double- Blank  till  your  opponent  makes  it  Blanks 
all ;  you  can  then  force  him  to  play  a  Matadore,  or  compel  him  to 
draw  till  he  obtains  one.     It  is  better  to  have  a  mixed  hand. 


BERGEN  GAME. 

Each  player  takes  six  pieces.  When  a  Double  is  first  posed,  the 
player  scores  for  a  Double- 1  leader.  During  the  play,  when  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  posed  cards  match,  a  Double- Header  is  scored  by 
the  player  making  the  last  pose.  Thus  :  Suppose  A  poses  One-Two ; 
B  poses  Two-Five ;  and  A  poses  Five-One,  making  the  extreme 
numbers  both  Aces  or  both  Fives,  A  scores  a  Double- Header. 

If  a  Double  is  posed  when  the  extremities  match,  the  player  scores 
for  a  Triple- Header, 


m  •  •       •     •      • 
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•  *     •      «     •      • 

___  ^^__^  .^.^^^_  M_i^^_^  .^.^__^  __^ 


The  two  Aces  in  the  annexed  engraving  show  the  Double- Header, 
and  the  Double-Ace  added  shows  the  Triple-Header. 

A  player  must  pose  if  able  to  match ;  if  unable,  he  draws  one 
piece.  If  he  cannot  match  with  this  piece  it  is  a  **  go  ",  and  his  ad- 
versary plays  or  draws  one  piece,  and  so  on  alternately. 

A  player  making  domino  scores ;  ii  tVve  ^2cnvt  \s>  \:\"CvO«a.$).,  >&nr.  ^-c^r. 
with  the  fewest  pips  scores,  unless  lie  \vo\ds  ai'DoxaW't  ^xA\Jn&  ^'^^^- 
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nent  does  not,  when  the  player  without  a  Double  scores.    If 
hold  Doubles,  the  one  with  the  fewest  Doubles  scores,  without  refe 
ence  to  the  value  of  the  Doubles.     But  if  each  holds  the  same  m 
ber  of  Doubles,  the  lowest  Double  scores. 

The  scores  are  as  follows  (the  game  being  one  hundred  up)  :— 

Domino  or  Block-win         .         .         .         .         .10 

Double- Header  ......     20 

Triple- Header    .......     30 

A  Double-  or  Triple- Header  alone  cannot  win  the  game.    When! 
the  player  who  poses  a  Double-  or  Triple-Header  wants  only  twent 
of  game,  he  scores  ten ;  when  the  player  who  poses  a  Triple-Header] 
wants  thirty  of  game,  he  scores  twenty. 

The  Bergen  game  is  often  played  as  a  round  game  by  three  or] 
four  players.     With  four  players  there  is  no  drawing. 


MUGGINS. 

Each  player  draws  five  pieces.  The  highest  Double  leads,  after 
that  they  lead  alternately.  The  count  is  made  by  fives.  If  the  one 
who  leads  can  pose  any  domino  containing  spots  that  amount  to  fire 
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or  ten,  as  the  Double- Five,  Six-Four,  Five-Blank,   Three-Deuce, 
etc.,  he  counts  that  number  to  his  score  in  the  game. 

In  matching,  if  a  piece  can  be  posed  so  as  to  make  five,  ten,  fif- 
teen, or  twenty,  by  adding  the  pips  contained  on  both  ends  of  the 
row,  it  counts  to  the  score  of  the  one  who  poses  it.     Thus,  a  Three 
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being  at  one  end,  and  a  Four  being  at  the  other,  the  next  player  pos- 
ing a  Deuce- Four  would  score  five ;  or  if  Double-Three  was  at  one 
end,  and  a  player  was  successful  in  playing  so  as  to  get  Double- 
Deuce  at  the  other  end,  it  would  score  ten  for  him.  A  Double-Six 
^ing  at  one  end,  and  Four  aX  0\^  oX\vet,  \l  VJafc  xvk»x  ^^^^x  t^rrav 
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Double-Four,    he  counts   twenty — Double-Six,  /.  ^.,  I3,+ Double- 
P'our,  /.  ^.,  8,  =  20. 

The  player  who  makes  a  count  must  instantly  announce  it  when 
le  plays  his  piece,  and  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  or  if  he  announce  the  count 
Bvrongly,  and  any  of  his  opponents  call  **  Muggins  ",  he  is  debarred 
from  scoring  the  count.  If  a  player  cannot  match,  he  draws  from 
tlie  stock  the  same  as  in  the  Draw  game,  until  he  gets  the  piece  re- 
q^uired  to  match  either  end,  or  exhausts  the  stock. 

As  in  the  Draw  or  Block  game,  the  first  one  who  plays  his  last 

piece  adds  to  his  score  the  spots  his  opponents  have ;  and  the  same 

if  he  gains  them  when  the  game  is  blocked,  by  having  the  lowest 

count.     But  the  sum  thus  added  to  the  score  is  some  multiple  of  five 

Xiearest  the  actual  amount.     Thus,  if  his  opponents  have  twenty 

spots,  and  he  has  nineteen,  he  adds  twenty  to  his  score.     If  they 

liave  twenty-two  he  adds  twenty,  because  that  is  the  nearest  multiple 

of  five ;  but  if  they  have  twenty-three  he  would  add  twenty-five, 

twenty-three  being  nearer  that  than  to  twenty.     The  number  of  the 

game  is  two  hundred,  if  two  play;  but  one  hundred  and  fifty,  if 

there  be  three  or  more  players. 

DOMINO  LOO. 

The  hand  consists  of  five  pieces.  The  dealer  (or  adversary  of  the 
deader)  turns  up  a  piece  for  trumps.  Unless  a  Double  is  turned, 
*he  end  having  the  greatest  number  of  pips  makes  the  trump  suit. 

The  players  do  not  pose ;  they  play  as  at  Loo.     The  leader  plays 
8  piece  from  his  hand ;  his  adversary  plays  to  it.     The  two  dom- 
inoes so  played  constitute  a  tt-ick.     The  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to 
^he  next.     The  highest  piece  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick.     The 
pieces  rank  in  order  as  follows : — Trump  suit  (which  wins  other 
f  ^its) ;  Six  suit ;  Five  suit ;  etc. ;  down  to  Blank  suit.     The  Double 
^5  the  highest  piece  of  each  suit ;  the  piece  with  the  largest  number 
^f  pips  at  its  non-suit  end  wins  pieces  of  the  same  suit  with  a  smaller 
^Umber.     The  leader  to  each  trick  announces  the  suit  when  he 
*^ads.     Thus :  If  he  leads  Six-Five,  and  announces  Six-Five,  Six  is 
^e  suit  led ;  if  he  announces  Five-Six,  Five  is  the  suit  led.     If  a 
^fump  is  led,  the  trump  suit  must  be  announced. 

The  rules  of  play  are :  Two  trumps  in  hand  lead  one,  otherwise 
^y  piece ;  lead  a  trump  if  able  after  winning  a  trick ;  follow  suit  to 
^he  piece  led  if  able.  A  player  is  not  obliged  to  win  (or  head\  the 
'^ick,  if  he  holds  a,  losing  piece  that  he  can  le^lVmaX^^  "^^^ 
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If  a  player  is  not  satisfied  with  his  hand,  he  may  take  miss— I  & 
he  may  reject  his  pieces  and  take  six  others,  and  having  looked 
them  may  discard  one,  making  his  hand  consist  of  five  pieces.  Tb 
dealer  may  exchange  one  of  his  pieces  for  the  turn-up,  or  maytala 
miss,  rejecting  his  hand  and  the  turn-up,  but  he  cannot  do  botL 

Each  trick  scores  one.     The  game  is  fifteen  up.     A  player  who 
does  not  take  any  of  the  five  tricks  is  looed — ^that  is,  he  is  set 
five  points ;  if  he  has  no  score,  he  owes  five. 

Domino  Loo  is  often  played  by  three  or  four  players.  ^VheB 
three  play,  there  are  two  misses  of  six  pieces  each ;  when  four  play, 
there  is  only  one  miss  of  seven  pieces  (two  being  discarded).  The 
deal  goes  to  the  players  in  succession  to  the  left,  and  the  players 
play  to  the  trick  in  order  to  the  left  of  the  leader. 

The  score  may  be  regulated  as  for  two  players  ;  but  a  better 
is  to  form  z.pool.  When  played  with  a  pool,  each  hand  is  a  com- 
plete game  in  itself :  each  player  contributes  a  stake  divisible  by  fiw  i 
without  a  remainder ;  the  dealer  puts  in  twice  the  amount  contrib- 1 
uted  by  any  one  of  the  others,  and  each  trick  entitles  the  winner  to  a 
fifth  of  the  amount  in  the  pool.  If  any  player  wins  no  trick,  he  is 
looed,  and  has  to  contribute  to  the  next  pool  as  much  as  there  was 
in  the  previous  pool.  When  there  is  a  loo  the  other  players  do  not 
stake,  with  the  exception  of  the  dealer,  who  only  stakes  a  single. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  large  amounts  in  the  pool, 
no  one  can  be  looed  more  than  twenty  with  three  players,  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  with  four  players. 

When  Domino  Loo  is  played  with  a  pool,  each  player  has  the  op- 
tion oi  passing — i,  e,y  he  may  throw  up  his  hand  without  taking  w«A 
when  he  only  loses  what  he  has  contributed  to  the  pool,  and  cannot 
be  looed.  Any  one  taking  miss  must  play.  If  all  pass  but  one, 
and  the  dealer  wants  to  pass,  he  must  play  miss  for  the  pool,  or  if 
no  miss  remains,  he  must  play  his  hand  for  the  pool — /.  ^.,  any 
tricks  he  may  win  remain  in  the  pool,  and  he  cannot  be  looed.  He 
must  declare  before  playing  his  hand  or  before  looking  at  wwJ» 
whether  he  will  play  for  himself  or  for  the  pool.  In  default  of  a 
declaration,  he  is  deemed  to  be  playing  for  himself.  If  all  pass  ap 
to  the  dealer,  the  dealer  takes  the  pool. 

DOMINO  ROUNCE. 

The  pieces  rank  from  Six  to  "BVanik,  2ccv^  \JaftT>Q>xW«s»  ^^  tXve  best 
of  each  suit,  trump  being  superioi  to  wi^  oxXiec  ^\»x..    TVi^  ^^aasN 
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gins  by  **  turning  for  trump  ",  and  he  who  turns  the  highest  domino 
IS  trump-holder  for  that  hand.  The  dominoes  are  then  shuffled,  and 
each  player  takes  five  pieces,  when  the  player  at  the  right  of  the 
trump-holder  turns  the  trump,  and  the  end  of  the  piece  having  the 
greatest  number  of  spots  upon  it  becomes  trump  for  that  round. 
The  players  to  the  left  of  the  trump-holder  then  announce  in  regular 
succession  whether  they  will  stand,  discard  their  hand  and  taJce  a 
dumby,  or  pass.  When  two  or  three  play,  there  are  two  dumbies, 
I.  ^.,  misses  of  six  pieces  each;  but  when  four  play,  there  is  only 
one  miss  of  seven  pieces,  and  the  eldest  hand  has  the  privilege  of 
taking  it.  When  all  the  players  pass  up  to  the  trump-holder,  the 
last  player  may  elect  to  give  the  trump-holder  a  score  of  five  points 
instead  of  standing  or  pla3dng  miss.  The  trump-holder  may,  if  he 
chooses,  discard  a  weak  piece  and  take  in  the  trump  turned,  or  he 
may  discard  his  hand  and  take  a  dumby,  provided  there  is  one  left ; 
in  which  case  he  must  abandon  the  trump  turned.  The  player  who 
takes  a  miss  must  discard  so  as  to  leave  only  five  pieces  in  his  hand. 
After  the  first  hand,  the  trump  passes  to  the  players  at  the  left  in 
succession.  The  game  begins  at  fifteen,  and  is  counted  down  until 
the  score  is  "wiped  out",  each  trick  counting  one.  The  player 
who  fails  to  take  a  trick  with  his  hand  is  "  rounced  ",  /.  ^.,  sent  up 
five  points.  It  is  imperative  that  suit  should  be  followed,  and  if  in 
hand,  trump  led  after  trick  as  in  Loo,  but  a  player  is  not  compelled 
to  **  head  ",  i,  e,,  take  a  trick,  when  he  cannot  follow  suit. 

DOMINO  EUCHRE. 

This  game  is  usually  played  by  four  persons.  The  pieces  rank  as 
follows :  The  Double  of  the  trump  suit  is  the  Right  Bower,  and  the 
next  lower  Double  is  the  Left  Bower.  There  is,  however,  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  for  when  Blank  is  the  trump,  it  being  impossible 
to  have  a  lower  Double  than  the  Double-Blank,  the  Double-Six  is 
adopted  instead,  and  becomes  the  Left  Bower.  In  this  instance  the 
lowest  Double  is  Right  Bower,  and  the  highest  Double  is  Left 
Bower.  After  the  Right  and  Left  Bower  the  value  of  the  dominoes 
is  governed  by  the  number  of  spots  following  the  trump.  For  in- 
stance, if  Six  is  trump,  the  Double-Six  is  Right  Bower,  and  the 
Double-Five  is  Left  Bower,  follo\yed  by  Six-Five,  Six-Four,  Six- 
Three,  and  so  on  down  to  Six-Blank.  If  Ace  be  the  trump,  the 
Double-Ace  is  Right  Bower,  and  the  Double-Blank  is  Left  Bower, 
the  Ace-Six  is  next  in  value,  the  Ace-Five  is  next,  axvi  ^^i  <5^  'Jss>w^ 
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to  the  Ace-Blank.     But  when  Blank  is  trump,  the  Double-Blank  i»l 
Right  Bower,  and  the  Double-Six  becomes  Left  Bower,  the  next! 
trump  in  importance  being  Blank-Six,  the  next,  Blank-Five,  and  i 
on  down  to  Blank- Ace,  which  is  the  lowest  trump.     When  a  suit  is] 
not  trump,  the  value  of  the  pieces  take  rank  from  the  Double  of  i 
suit  in  regular  order,  downwards. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  game  the  players  usually  draw  to  dead 
who  shall  turn  up  trumps ;  he  who  draws  the  lowest  piece  is  entitle 
to  the  privilege,  and  is  termed  the  dealer.  When  the  dominoes! 
have  again  been  shuffled,  each  player  draws  five  pieces,  beginning] 
with  the  eldest  hand,  and  the  dealer  then  turns  up  one  of  the  re- 
maining pieces  for  trump.  That  portion  of  the  domino  which  basj 
the  highest  number  of  spots  upon  it  determines  the  suit  of  the  trump.  | 
Thus,  if  Six-Ace  be  the  piece  turned,  then  Six  is  trump  suit.  After^ 
the  first  hand  the  privilege  of  turning  trump  passes  to  each  player  in 
succession.  The  eldest  hand  does  not  have  the  lead  unless  he  exer- 
cises the  privilege  of  ordering  up,  or  making  the  trump.  Only  the 
player  who  takes  the  responsibility  of  the  trump — that  is,  the  player 
who  takes  up,  orders  up,  assists,  or  makes  the  trump — has  the  right 
to  lead ;  with  this  exception.  Domino  Euchre  is  like  the  card  game 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  laws  of  the  latter  may  be  consulted  to 
settle  any  dispute  which  may  arise  while  playing  the  former. 

DOMINO  POKER. 

In  this  game  only  twenty  pieces  are  employed,  the  Double-Ace 
and  all  the  Blanks  being  discarded.  The  hands  rank  in  regular  order 
from  one  pair  up  to  the  Royal  Hand,  which  is  the  highest  hand  that 
can  be  held,  as  follows  : 

One  Pair. — Any  two  Doubles,  Double-Six,  and  Double-Deuce 
will  beat  Double- Five  and  Double- Four. 

Flush. — Any  five  of  suit  not  in  consecutive  order :  as,  Six-Ace, 
Six-Three,  Six-Four,  Six-Five,  and  Double-Six. 

Triplets,  or  Threes. — ^Any  three  Doubles.  The  Double-Ace 
and  Double-Blank  being  discarded,  it  follows  that  only  one  hand  of 
Triplets  can  be  out  in  the  same  deal. 

Straight  Four. — A  sequence,  or  rotation  of  Fours :  as,  Four- 
Six,  Four-Five,  Double-Four,  Four-Three,  and  Four-Deuce. 

Full  Hand. — ^Three  Doubles,  and  two  of  any  suit :  as.  Double- 
Six,  Double- Three,  and  Do\xb\e-I>e\]ice,  Vo^eiCaet  n«\\3cv  Be^icft-Four 
and  Deuce-Ace. 
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Straight  Five. — A-  sequence,  or  rotation  of  Fives. 

Fours. — ^Any  four  Doubles. 

Straight  Six. — A  sequence,  or  rotation  of  Sixes. 

Royal  Hand,  or  Invincible. — Five  Doubles.     - 

When  none  of  the  above  hands  are  out,  the  best  is  determined  by 
the  rank  of  the  highest  leading  pieces ;  thus  a  hand  led  by  Double- 
Six  is  superior  to  a  hand  led  by  Double- Five,  but  a  hand  headed  by 
Double-Deuce  will  beat  Six-Five ;  and  Six- Five  will  outrank  Five- 
Four. 

Domino  Poker  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  card  game 
called  Straight  Poker,  and  is  played  in  precisely  the  same  manner ; 
one  game  being  played  with  cards  and  the  other  with  dominoes  ;  the 
hands  consequently  rank  differently,  but  in  every  other  particular 
they  are  identical. 

BINGO. 

This  game  is  played  as  similarly  to  the  card  game  of  Sixty-six  as 
the  difference  between  dominoes  and  cards  will  permit.  The  rank 
of  the  pieces  is  the  same  as  in  other  domino  games,  except  that 
Blanks  count  as  seven-spots.  The  Double-Blank,  which  is  called 
Bingo,  and  counts  for  fourteen  spots,  is  the  highest  domino,  and 
will  take  the  Double  of  trumps. 

The  game  is  played  by  two  persons,  and  is  commenced  by  each 
drawing  for  the  lead,  and  he  who  draws  the  lowest  piece  has  the 
lead.  Each  player  then  draws  seven  pieces,  after  which  eldest  hand 
turns  up  another  piece,  the  highest  spot  on  which  is  trumps.  The 
player  whose  lead  it  is  now  plays,  after  which  the  lead  belongs  to 
the  winner  of  the  previous  trick.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  suit ; 
a  player  may  play  any  piece  to  a  trick,  without  restriction  of  suit  or 
value,  even  if  trumps  are  led,  and  the  two  pieces  thus  played  consti- 
tute a  trick.  The  highest  domino  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick,  but 
trumps  beat  all  inferior  suits. 

After  each  trick  the  players  each  draw  a  piece  from  the  stock  of 
remaining  dominoes,  the  winner  of  the  previous  trick  first,  and  the 
loser  next,  continuing  this  operation  until  all  the  pieces  are  exhausted 
or  one  of  the  players  turns  down  the  trump  domino,  i,  ^.,  "  closes  ". 

After  the  dominoes  have  been  drawn  from  the  stock,  so  that  only 
one  piece  remains,  the  winner  of  the  previous  trick  takes  that  piece, 
and  his  adversary  the  turn-up  trump,  and  the  play  of  the  last  seven 
tricks  begins.  The  mode  of  play  now  changes.  The  second  player 
must  follow  suit  to  the  piece  led,  and  it  is  cora^xiVsQit'^  \.o  ^vct  ^^ 
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trick.     If  the  second  player  cannot  follow  suit,  he  mast  tramp  the 
trick  if  he  can. 

At  any  time,  after  taking  a  trick,  and  before  the  remaining  stod 
of  dominoes  is  exhausted,  a  player  who  thinks  he  can  make  seventy 
without  further  drawing  may,  when  it  is  his  turn  to  lead,  turn  down 
the  trump  domino.     This  is  called  closing. 

If  the  player  who  closes  fails  to  count  seventy,  his  adversary 
scores  two  points. 

The  game  consists  of  seven  points,  which  are  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  player  who  first  counts  seventy  scores  one  point 
towards  game ;  if  he  make  seventy  before  his  opponent  has  counted 
thirty,  he  scores  two  points ;  if  before  his  adversary  has  won  a  trick, 
three  points.  If  Bingo  capture  the  Double  of  trumps,  it  adds  at 
once  one  point  to  the  winner  of  the  trick. 

The  pieces  count  as  follows  to  the  winner  of  the  trick  contaioing 
them :  The  Double  of  trumps  always  twenty-eight ;  the  other 
Doubles  and  all  the  other  trumps  according  to  their  spots  ;  the  Six- 
Four  and  Three-Blank  are  always  good  for  ten  each,  whether  trumps 
or  not ;  the  other  pieces  have  no  value. 

If  a  player  have,  at  any  time,  two  Doubles  in  his  hand,  he  can, 
when  it  is  his  turn  to  lead,  play  one,  show  the  other,  and  announce 
twenty  points,  which  are  added  to  his  count  as  soon  as  he  has  won  a 
trick.  If  he  hold  three  Doubles,  he  counts  forty ;  for  four  Doubles, 
fifty;  for  five  Doubles,  Sixty;  for  six  Doubles,  seventy  points.  If 
Bingo  be  among  the  Doubles  held,  it  adds  ten  more  to  the  count. 

TIDDLE-A-WINK. 

This  game  may  be  played  by  six  or  eight  persons.  Each  player 
draws  from  the  stock  three  pieces.  The  player  holding  the  Double- 
Six  leads  it.     If  this  piece  is  not  out,  tjie  next  highest  Double  leads. 

The  player  of  a  Double,  either  at  the  lead  or  at  any  other  part  of 
the  game,  is  entitled  to  play  again  if  he  can — thus  obtaining  two 
turns  instead  of  one.  The  game  then  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  he  who  plays  out  first  cries  Tiddle-a-wink,  having  won.  In  the 
event  of  the  game  being  blocked,  he  who  holds  the  lowest  number 
of  pips  wins. 

SEBASTOPOL,  OR  THE  FORTRESS. 

This  is  a  four-handed  game,  each  combatant  playing  independ- 
ently.     The  whole  of  the  dominoes  are  divided,  and  the  holder  of 
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;-Six  leads,  playing  that  piece.     Each  player  in  rotation 
a  Six  to  this,  or  cry,  "  Go,"  in  which  case  the  opportu- 

to  his  neighbor,  but  no  other  number  can  be  played  dur- 
t  round.  The  first 
1  Six  played  are 
ve  and  below  the 
(le  other  two  at 
2S  to  it,  forming 
,  as  shown  in  the 

After  the  first 
player  may  play 
mber  which  may 
be  open.  In 
•espects  the  For- 
nbles    the    Block 


m       m.     m.     ^         A.AABA         AAA  • 
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.  very  good  game  for  three  or  more  players.  With  three, 
six  pieces ;  with  four,  five  pieces ;  with  five,  four ;  with 
)ieces.  Each  player  makes  an  agreed  contribution  to  the 
;  right  to  lead  is  decided  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods 
icribed,  and  the  leader  poses  accordingly.  The  player  to 
lows  suit.     If  unable  to  do  so,  he  passes,  and  the  next 

the  right  to  play.  The  game  continues  in  this  fashion 
layer  makes  domino,  or  all  are  blocked.  In  such  cases, 
making  domino,  or  holding  the  smallest  number  of  pips, 
)Ool ;  if  two  players  are  equal,  they  divide, 
^re  is  the  simplest  method  of  scoring,  but  sometimes  the 
lyed  a  given  number — say,  one  hundred  up.     A  record  is 

close  of  each  hand  of  the  number  of  pips  in  the  hand  of 
*,  and  as  each  player's  total  reaches  one  hundred  he  passes 
is  no  further  interest  in  the  game,  the  player  last  in  being 
.  The  player  first  out  is  sometimes  permitted  to  "  star  " ; 
iking  a  fresh  payment  to  the  pool,  to  have  his  score  put 
;  same  number  as  the  player  next  in  order.  With  four 
e  two  first  out  are  permitted  to  **  star  ",  as  above, 
•awing  '*  principle  is  sometimes  admitted  at  Domino  Pool, 
ho  cannot  follow  suit  being  entitled  to  draw  one  piece 
tock,  subject  to  the  usual  qualification  that  the  last  two 
\  not  be  drawn. 
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In  throwing  Dice,  and  in  all  Dice  games,  it  should  be  understood 
that  Six  is  the  highest  Die  (counting  six)  and  Ace  the  lowest  (count- 
ing one),  the  intermediate  nnmbers  on  the  face  of  the  Dice  ranking 
accordingly. 

To  constitute  tifair  threw,  all  the  Dice  must  be  thrown  clean  from 
the  box  and  lie  fiat  on  the  table.  The  Dice,  when  thrown,  must  not 
be  touched,  not  even  when  at  rest,  until  the  result  of  the  throw  has 
been  noted  beyond  all  doubt. 

A  throw  \&foul  or  unfair :  If  one  of  the  Dice  rolls  off  the  table  and 
falls  on  the  floor ;  if  any  one  of  the  Dice  be  touched  while  rolling; 
if  a  Die  is  cocked,  that  is,  remains  tilted  on  edge  against  another  Die 
or  other  obstruction ;  or  if  one  Die  rests  fiat  on  the  top  of  another. 

Foul  throws  must  be  thrown  over  again. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  Dice  games  in  use,  and  are  mainlj 
devoted  to  prize-rafHing,  or  to  social  games  for  refreshments. 

The  most  simple  of  them  all  is  that  of 

THROWING  DICE. 

Each  player  throws  the  three  Dice  three  times,  and  the  sum  of 
the  spots  which  are  uppermost  at  each  throw  are  added  together  and 
placed  to  the  score  of  that  player.  Ties  throw  over  again,  if  it  he 
necessary  to  establish  any  result. 

For  instance :  A  is  throwing  Dice ;  at  the  first  throw  he  makes 
Ace,  Four,  and  Six,  which  added  together  count  eleven.  His  second 
throw  is  Five,  Two,  and  Three,  together  ten.  Third  throw,  two 
Fives  and  a  Four,  making  fourteen — ^the  sum  of  eleven,  ten,  and 
fourteen,  which  is  thirty-five,  is  counted  to  his  score.  And  so  vrith 
any  number  of  players — the  one  who  scores  the  highest  winning  the 
game.     (^See  Doctrine  of  Chances.) 

When  articles  are  raffled,  i.  ^.,  put  up  at  lottery,  the  future  pos' 
session  of  them  being  decided  by  the  use  of  Dice,  tbe  method  usually 
adopted  is  that  of  Throwing  Dice,  and  not  Raffles,  as  the  term 
used  would  seem  to  imply. 

RAFFLES. 

Three  Dice  are  used,  which  are  thrown  by  each  player  until  he 
succeeds  in  throwing  twg  ftlik«;  the  first  throw  mad?  containing  a 
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*ix-  counts  .its  number  of  spots  to  the  thrower's  score.  Triplets, 
"  tliree  alike,  take  precedence  of  pairs,  so  that  three  Aces  (the  low- 
►t  triplet)  will  beat  two  Sixes  and  a  Five. 

"This  is  sometimes,  by  previous  arrangement,  played  differently, 
ij>lets  counting  only  as  pairs — ^thus  three  Fives  would  be  reckoned 
i  fifteen  points,  and  would  be  beaten  by  two  Fives  and  a  Six. 

DRAW  POKER 

Is  played  with  five  Dice;  each  player  ha\ing  one  throw,  with  the 
rivilege  of  a  second  throw  if  he  desire  it.  In  the  first  throw  all  the 
\re  Dice  must  be  thrown ;  the  player  can  leave  all,  or  as  many  as 
^  pleases,  on  the  table,  then  gather  up  such  as  do  not  satisfy  him, 
T\A  throw  them  again,  it  being  understood  that  a  player  can  throw 
^^ce  if  he  pleases,  but  is  not  obliged  to  throw  more  than  once  if  he 
►«  content  with  the  result  of  the  first  throw. 

The  throws  rank  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  card  game  {see 
*age  i6i),  beginning  with  the  lowest;  one  pair,  two  pairs,  triplets, 
L  full  hand,  four  of  the  same.  The  highest  throw  is  five  alike,  rank- 
xag  in  the  order  of  their  denomination,  from  six  down  to  one ;  so 
iliat  five  Sixes  make  an  invincible  hand ;  this,  of  course,  can  only 
^>ccur  in  the  Dice  game,  while  a  flush  occurs  only  in  the  card  game. 

It  should  be  understood  that  Six  is  the  highest  and  Ace  the  lowest, 
tie  intermediate  numbers  ranking  accordingly. 

Suppose  A  is  throwing  at  Draw  Poker,  and  the  first  throw  con- 
sists of  Five,  Three,  Six,  Two,  and  Five.  He  will  naturally  leave 
^e  two  Fives  on  the  table,  and  throw  again  with  the  three  remain- 
ing Dice ;  if  this  second  throw  is  a  lucky  one,  he  may  throw  a  pair 
of  Twos  and  a  Five — this  will  give  him  a  full  hand  of  Fives. 

MULTIPLICATION. 

This  is  played  with  three  Dice,  and  three  throws,  as  follows  :  The 
^rst  throw  is  with  three  Dice ;  the  highest  one  is  left  on  the  table, 
^d  the  other  two  taken  up  and  thrown  again ;  the  higher  one  is  left, 
^d  the  lower  one  taken  up  and  thrown  again.  The  spots  on  the 
^o  left  on  the  table  are  added  together,  and  their  sum  multiplied  by 
^e  spots  on  the  third,  or  last  Die  thrown ;  and  this  total  placed  to 
^e  score  of  the  thrower. 
Thus,  we  will  suppose  the  player  to  throw  as  follows : 
J^irst  throWf  say  Three,  Two,  and  Five ;  the  Five  will  be  left  on 
^e  table,  and  the  Three  ^d  Two  retun)i^d  VtvXoX\v^X>\^v\)Wv\q\  ^^ 
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Second  thrtnVy  say  Four  and  Six ;  the  Six  will  remain  on  the  table, 
and  the  Four  replaced  in  the  Dice-box. 

Third  throw,  say  Three ; 

This  will  count  thirty-three :  thus,  the  sum  of  Five  and  Six,  the 
Dice  remaining  on  the  table  after  the  first  and  second  throws,  is 
eleven  ;  this  sum  multiplied  by  three,  the  result  of  the  third  throw, 
makes  thirty-three. 

GOING  TO  BOSTON. 

This  is  also  played  with  three  Dice,  which  are  thrown  precisely 
as  in  Multiplication.  The  difference  is  in  the  counting:  the  result 
of  the  last  throw  being  added  to,  instead  of  serving  for  a  multiplier 
of,  the  sum  of  the  two  remaining  on  the  table.  Thus,  making  use 
of  the  example  of  the  last  game,  the  thrower  would  count  fourteen, 
the  sum  of  five,  six,  and  three. 

CENTENNIAL. 

This  is  played  with  three  Dice  by  two  or  more  persons,  each  scor- 
ing alone ;  or  by  partners,  two  or  three  on  each  side.  The  object  is 
to  score  the  numbers  one  up  to  twelve,  in  exact  numerical  order. 
When  twelve  is  reached,  the  numbers  are  then  wiped  out  in  exact 
reverse  order  down  again  to  one.  The  spots  on  any  one  of  the  Dice, 
or  on  any  of  them  combined,  are  counted  for  the  score.  Each  player 
throws  in  turn,  continuing  to  throw  until  he  fails  to  score.  The 
numbers  are  scored  in  line,  as  they  are  made,  each  player  or  party 
having  his  own  line  to  score.  The  first  who  succeeds  in  wiping  out 
his  entire  line  wins  the  game. 

[Example. — A  commences  and  throws ;  he  fails,  however,  to  throw  a  i.  B  fol- 
lows, and  throws  a  z,  2,  and  4.  B  scores  i  and  2;  combines  the  i  and  2,  aod 
scores  3;  then  the  4;  then  5  for  the  i  and  4:  then  6  for  the  4  and  2:  then  7  for  the 
4,  2,  and  I  all  combined.  B  throws  again,  but  fails  to  throw  anything  that  viil 
make  8. 

A  therefore  plays,  and  throws,  say,  i,  3,  S-  A  scores  i  only — there  being  no  ^ 
thrown.     A  throws  again,  and  the  game  proceeds.] 


ACE-IN-THE-POT. 

Any  number  of  players  can  play  at  this  game.     Each  player  is 

supplied  with  two  counters.     In  the  center  of  the  table  a  receptacle 

is  provided,  which  is  called  the  Pot.     One  of  the  players  commencf> 

by  throwing  two  Dice.     If  he  throws  an  Ace,  he  puts  one  of  hi> 

pounters  in  the  Po^;  and\i\ve  vVio^^  ^.'Sivk^VA  passes  one  coonw 
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o  his  next  left-hand  neighbor.  The  other  spots  are  of  no  value. 
iach  player  has  one  throw  in  regular  rotation,  provided  he  possesses 
L  counter,  and  it  goes  round  until  all  the  counters  but  one  have 
seen  played  into  the  Pot.  The  holder  of  the  last  counter  then  has 
:hree  throws ;  the  Pot  is  closed,  and  nothing  but  a  Six  will  enable 
lim  to  get  rid  of  his  counter  by  passing  it  to  his  neighbor,  who  then 
bas  also  three  throws.  This  continues  until  the  last  holder  fails  in 
his  three  throws  to  throw  a  Six,  and  he  is  then  declared  winner  or 
loser,  as  may  have  been  arranged  beforehand. 

The  Pot  has.  always  the  preference  during  the  open  "rame,  so  that 
if  a  player  has  only  one  counter  in  a  throw  of  Six  Ace,  the  counter 
must  go  in  the  Pot,  unless  the  Pot  has  been  closed. 

ROUND  THE  SPOT. 

This  is  played  with  three  Dice,  which  are  thrown  three  times — the 
sum  of  the  spots  being  thus  reckoned  :  those  spots  only  count  which 

lay  around  a  central  spot,  viz.,  the  Three  and  Five  (    •     and  '  • 

l)eing  the  only  Dice  having  a  central  spot  with  other  spots  surround 
ing  it),  the  Three-spot  counting  for  two,  and  the  Five-spot  for  four 
thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Six,  Four,  Two,  and  Ace  do  not  count  at  all ; 
and  therefore  a  player  may  throw  three  times  and  count  nothing. 

VINGT-UN  WITH  A  DIE 

Is  played  with  a  single  Die,  each  player  throwing  it  as  many  times 
^  is  necessary  to  get  the  sum  of  the  spots,  equal  to  or  as  near  as 
possible,  but  not  over,  twenty-one.  Throwing  twenty-two  or  more 
bursts  the  player,  depriving  him  of  further  participation  in  the  game 
^or  that  round.  The  thrower  of  twenty-one,  or  failing  that,  the 
Nearest  to  it,  wins  the  game ;  but  where  a  forfeit  is  played  for,  the 
flayer  who  fails  the  most  in  approaching  to  twenty-one  loses  the 
Jame.  We  will  suppose  B  playing  at  Vingt-un,  and  throws  as  fol- 
ows,  viz.  :  Six,  Four,  Ace,  and  Five ;  he  now  has  sixteen,  and 
hould  his  next  throw  be  a  Five,  he  will  be  just  twenty-one;  but  if 
lis  last  throw,  instead  of  Fiv6,  had  been  Six,  it  would  have  burst 
Um,  as  he  would  be  twenty-two. 

HELP  YOUR  NEIGHBOR. 

This  amusing  game  is  played  with  three  Dice,  and  may  be  flayed 
*y  six  jitrsonSf  »s  follows : 
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The  players  throw  in  regular  rotation.  The  first  player,  for  ex- 
ample, throws  2,  4,  6,  and  as  he  has  not  thrown  one^  the  number 
corresponding  to  his  own,  he  scores  nothing,  but  6  being  the  high- 
est number  thrown,  number  six  scores  6  points. 

The  second  player  now  throws,  and  he  throws  2,  3,  5 ;  he  there-  \% 
fore  counts  2,  and  helps  his  neighbor  five  to  5  points. 

The  third  player  throws,  and  he  throws  three  Fours^  so  he  gets 
nothing,  while  his  neighbor,  number  four,  scores  4  points;  the 
raffles  counting  4  instead  of  12. 

Number  four  now  plays,  and  throws  I,  3,  3,  making  nothing  for 
himself,  but  3  for  number  three,  or  the  third  player. 

Number  five  being  the  next  player,  throws  three  Fives,  which 
counts  him  5  points. 

Number  six  throws  three  Aces,  which  counts  him  nothing,  bnt 
enables  number  one  to  score  i  point. 

In  this  way  the  game  proceeds  until  some  one  of  the  players  wins 
the  game,  by  making  the  number  of  points  previously  agreed  upon. 
When  the  game  is  played  for  a  pool  made,  the  first  man  out  wins, 
but  if  for  refreshments,  the  last  player  out  loses. 

SWEAT,  OR  CHUCKER  LUCK. 

This  game  was  formerly  played  on  our  Western  rivers,  upon  race- 
fields,  and  at  all  large  gatherings  of  men.  The  percentage  of  the 
game,  when  fairly  played,  is  very  strong,  but  the  low  gamblers  who 
generally  play  it  add  to  its  strength  by  skillful  cheating.  It  is  played 
with  Dice  upon  a  cloth  numbered  thus : 


The  money  bet  is  deposited  upon  these  numbers,  according  to  the 
choice  or  fancy  of  the  player.     The  bets  being  made,  the  "  dicer" 
puts  three  Dice  into  a  cup,  shakes  them  up,  and  throws  them  upon  ' 
the  table ;  the  numbers  thrown  win  for  the  player,  while  the  bank 
takes  all  the  money  not  upon  the  fortunate  numbers. 

For  example:  If  a  bet  be  placed  upon  the  6,  and  one  Six  is 
thrown,  the  amount  bet  is  paid ;  if  two  Sixes  have  been  thrown,  the 
bet  is  paid  double,  and  triple  if  three  Sixes  have  been  thrown. 

This  constitutes  the  "weW-kTvovjiv  ^awve  q(  "  Sweat  "^  over  which 
many  an  unlucky  player  \vas  s^eat  **  rcvoxe  \\\wx>(>^^\a.^*-s;5\tsN«'=J*^ » 
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BILLIARDS. 

The  following  rules,  governing  the  prominent  games  of  Billiards 
iiid  Pool,  have  been  copied,  by  permission,  from  "  A  Hand-book  of 
Standard  Rules  ",  published  by  The  Brunswick-Balke-CoUender  Co  * 

THE  AMERICAN,  OR  FOUR-BALL  GAME. 

Arranging  the  Table. 

In  playing  the  Four-ball  game  of  billiards,  as  its  name  implies, 
four  balls  are  used,  two  of  which  are  colored  red  and  two  are  white. 
By  -way  of  distinction  the  reds  are  colored  light  and  dark,  and  one 
of  the  white  balls  has  a  black  spot  set  in  its  core  end. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  looking  down  towards  its 

lower  end,  the  table-bed  is  found  to  be  arranged  with  three  spots 

Upon  its  surface,  placed  on  a  line  dividing  the  table  lengthwise, 

which  line  runs  from  and  to  the  middle  of  the  cushion  rails  at  the 

diamond  sights  on  the  end  rails  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  table. 

One  spot  is  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  on  a  line  opposite  the 

second  diamond  sights  on  each  of  the  side-cushion  rails.     This  is  the 

light-red  spot,  and  is  known  in  the  three-ball  game  as  the  white-ball 

spot.     The  dark-red  spot  is  fixed  in  a  similar  measured  position  at 

the  foot  or  lower  end  of  the  table.     The  white-ball  or  "  pool  spot  " 

is  fixed  five  inches  from  the  face  of  the  lower  end  cushion  and  on  a 

direct  line  with  the  other  spots. 

RULES    FOR    THE    FOUR-BALL    GAME. 

First, — I.  Whoever,  playing  from  within  the  "string-line  '*  against 
an  outside  cushion,  brings  the  returning  cue-ball  nearest  the  head 
cushion,  which  is  the  one  at  which  the  players  stand,  is  entitled  to 
choice  of  balls  and  lead.     Provided, 

(i)  That,  in  stringing,  the  player's  ball  has  not  touched  his  oppo- 
nent's while  the  latter  was  at  rest.  (2)  Nor  has  fallen  into  any  of 
the  pockets.  In  either  case  the  player  loses  choice  and  lead.  (3) 
Should  the  cue-balls,  both  being  in  motion,  come  in  contact,  the 
strokes  are  invalid,  and  must  be  played  over. 

2.   In  "stringing",  it  is  required  that  both  cue-balls  shall  be 

*  '*  A  Complete  Hand-book  of  Standard  Rules  of  all  the  Prominent  Games  of 
Billiards  and  Pool  as  Practiced  by  the  Great  Professionals  and  other  Leading  ¥\a:^- 
ers  in  all  Parts  of  the  World." 
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struck  simultaneously,  or  so  nearly  together  that  one  ball  cannot 
reach  the  lower  cushion  before  the  other  has  been  put  in  motion. 

Second, — i.  The  player  who  wins  the  choice  of  balls  and  lead 
must  either  roll  his  ball  down  towards  the  lower  cushion,  as  an  ob- 
ject  for  his  adversary  to  play  at,  or  else  compel  his  adversary  to  lead 
oflf,  as  above  described. 

2.  In  leading,  the  player's  ball  must  be  played  from  within  the 
**  string-line,"  and  struck  with  sufficient  strength  to  carry  it  beyond 
the  deep-red  ball  on  its  appropriate  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  But 
it  must  not  be  played  with  such  strength  as  to  repass,  after  having 
come  in  contact  with  the  lower  cushion,  the  deep-red  ball.  Nor  yet 
must  it  touch  either  red  ball,  nor  lodge  on  the  cushion,  nor  fall  into 
a  pocket,  nor  jump  off  the  table.  In  any  of  the  cases  mentioned  in 
this  section,  or  in  case  the  cue-ball  is  not  struck  with  sufficient 
strength  to  pass  beyond  the  deep-red,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the 
adversary  (Player  No.  2)  to  make  No.  i  spot  his  ball  on  the  pool- 
spot  nearest  the  lower  cushion,  or  lead  again ;  or  he  may  take  the 
lead  himself. 

3.  No  count  or  forfeiture  can  be  made  or  incurred  until  two 
strokes  have  been  played. 

4.  Once  the  lead  is  made,  the  game  is  considered  as  commenced, 
and  neither  player  can  withdraw  except  under  circumstances  speci- 
fied in  Rule  Seventh. 

Third, — i.  The  game  is  opened  by  Player  No.  2  playing  on  the 
white  ball  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

2.  Should  he  fail  to  hit  the  white  first,  or  fail  to  hit  it  at  all,  he 
forfeits  one  point,  which  shall  be  added  to  his  adversary's  score. 
Should  he  pocket  himself  after  hitting  a  red  ball  first,  he  loses  three 
points,  even  though  he  may  have  subsequently  hit  the  white. 

Fourth, — I.  If  the  striker  fails  to  hit  any  of  the  other  balls  with 
his  own,  he  forfeits  one  point,  wfiich,  as  well  as  other  forfeitures, 
must  be  added  to  his  adversary's  score. 

2.  The  striker  forfeits  hvo  when  the  ball  that  he  plays  with  is 
pocketed,  or  lodges  on  the  cushion,  or  goes  over  the  table,  after  hav- 
ing struck  or  been  in  fixed  contact  with  the  other  white,  no  matter 
whether  it  has  touched  one  or  both  of  the  reds. 

[An  exception  to  this  clause  will  be  found  in  Rule  Third,  Section  2.] 

3.  The.  striker  forfeits  three  when  the  ball  that  he  plays  with  is 
pocketed,  or  lodges  on  the  cushion,  or  goes  over  the  table,  after  hav- 
ing  come  in  contact  wil\\  one  ox  \iCk\\v  ol  \!tve.  xt.ds,  and  not  the  white. 
The  same  applies  if  neilYvex  xed  xiox  vjV\\.^'^  ^XixslOs^ 
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[It  is  now  quite  common,  in  playing  the  American  game,  to  count  one  point  for 
single  carroms,  and  two  for  double  ones.  This  method,  decidedly  more  equitable  than 
the  old  way  of  determining  the  value  of  a  carrom  by  the  color  of  the  balls  struck, 
has  been  adopted  by  all  the  leading  players  in  their  match  games.  As  heretofore, 
one  point  \%  reckoned  for  a  miss;  but  when  the  cue-ball  falls  into  a  pocket,  or  bounds 
over  the  table,  or  lodges  upon  the  cushion,  a  forfeiture  of  one  point  is  exacted. 
When,  however,  carroms  are  counted  in  twos,  threes,  and  fives,  the  forfeitures  are 
the  same  as  prescribed  in  these  rules.  Pushing  strokes,  at  one  time  penalized,  and 
subsequently  practiced  by  expert  players  as  a  matter  of  necessity  only,  are  once 
more  under  a  ban.  Professionals  have  abandoned  it,  and  in  their  public  contests  it 
is  no  longer  tolerated.  And  players  will  search  these  rules  in  vain  for  any  warrant 
for  its  use — the  clause  to  the  effect  that  "any  shot  made  with  the  point  of  the  cue 
is  fair"  having  been  expunged  in  1867.] 

4.  If  the  player  cause  any  ball  to  jump  off  the  table,  and  should 
it,  by  striking  any  of  the  bystanders,  be  flung  back  upon  the  table, 
it  must  still  be  treated  as  if  it  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  If  a  red  ball, 
it  must  be  spotted ;  if  a  white,  held  in  hand.  Should  it  be  the  last 
striker's  ball,  he  forfeits  two  or  three,  the  same  as  if  it  had  gone 
into  a  pocket. 

Fifth. — I.  If  either  player  plays  with  his  opponent's  ball,  the 
stroke  is  foul;  and,  if  successful,  he  cannot  count,  provided  the 
error  is  found  out  before  a  second  shot  is  made. 

2.  Should  two  or  more  strokes  have  been  made  previous  to  the 
discovery,  the  reckoning  cannot  be  disturbed,  and  the  player  may 
continue  his  run  with  the  same  ball,  or  he  may  have  the  balls 
changed.  The  same  privilege  is  extended  to  the  opposing  player 
when  his  turn  comes  to  play. 

3.  Should  it  be  found  that  both  players  have  used  the  wrong  ball 

successively,  he  who  was  first  to  play  with  the  wrong  ball  cannot 

put  in  a  claim  of  foul  against  his  opponent,  as  the  latter,  in  using 

the  wrong  ball,  was  simply  playing  from  his  proper  position  on  the 

table. 

[It  is  the  position  of  the  cue-ball,  and  not  its  mere  color  or  designation,  that  gov- 
erns. Aside  from  this,  before  one  player  can  charge  another  with  error,  it  must  be 
shown  that  no  act  of  his  contributed  to  that  error.] 

4.  Though  the  striker,  when  playing  with  the  wrong  ball,  cannot 
count  what  points  he  may  make,  except  in  those  cases  mentioned 
above,  nevertheless,  whatever  forfeitures  he  may  incur  while  playing 
with  the  wrong  ball  he  is  bound  to  pay,  as  if  he  had  been  playing 
with  his  own. 

5.  Should,  however,  both  the  white  balls  be  off  the  table  together, 
and  should  either  player,  by  mistake,  pick  up  the  wrong  one  and 
play  with  it,  the  stroke  must  stand,  and  he  can  count  whatever  he 
has  made. 
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[As  he  plays  from  his  proper  position,  it  is  immaterial,  because  no  advantage  is 
to  tie  gained  which  ball  he  uses.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  others  where  it  is  permitted 
to  play  with  the  wrong  ball,  the  balls  should  be  changed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
run.     This  will  prevent  confusion  and  disputes.] 

6.  If  the  Striker  play  at  a  ball  before  it  is  fully  at  rest,  or  while 
any  other  ball  is  rolling  on  the  table,  the  stroke  is  foul. 

7.  If,  after  going  into  a  pocket,  a  cue-ball  or  an  object-ball  should 
rebound  and  return  to  the  bed  of  the  table,  it  must  be  treated  as  a 
ball  not  pocketed. 

8.  If  the  player,  when  playing  with  the  butt  or  side  of  his  cue, 
does  not  withdraw  the  butt  or  side  before  the  cue-ball  touches  the 
first  object-ball,  the  stroke  is  foul. 

9.  A  stroke  made  while  a  red  ball  is  off  the  table,  provided  its  spot 
is  unoccupied,  is  foul. 

10.  If  the  game  being  played  is  one  in  which  hazards,  or  pockets, 
do  not  count,  a  red  ball  that  has  been  pocketed  or  forced  off  the  table 
shall  be  spotted  on  another  spot,  provided  its  own  is  occupied,  and 
provided,  also,  the  non-striker's  ball  is  off  the  table  at  the  time.  If 
the  light-red,  it  shall  be  placed  on  the  dark-red  spot ;  and  if  that 
spot  is  occupied,  the  light-red  shall  be  placed  on  the  pool  spot  at 
the  foot  of  the  table.  If  the  dark-red,  it  .shall  be  placed  on  the  light- 
red  spot,  etc.  If  both  reds  are  off  the  table  at  the  same  time,  and 
their  spots  are  occupied  by  the  two  whites,  one  of  the  reds  may  be 
placed  on  the  pool  spot.  The  other  must  remain  off  the  table  until 
its  proper  spot  is  vacant. 

11.  If,  after  making  a  successful  stroke,  the  player  obstructs  or 
otherwise  affects  the  free  course  of  any  ball  in  motion,  the  stroke  is 
foul,  and  he  cannot  score  the  points  made  thereby. 

12.  A  touch  is  a  shot.  And  if,  while  the  balls  are  at  rest,  a  player 
touches  or  disturbs  any  ball  on  the  table  other  than  his  own,  it  is 
foul.  He  has,  however,  the  privilege  of  playing  a  stroke  for  safety, 
provided  his  own  ball  has  not  been  touched,  but  he  can  make  no 
count  on  the  shot. 

13.  In  playing  a  shot,  if  the  cue  leaves  the  ball  and  touches  it 
again,  the  stroke  is  foul. 

14.  If  the  striker,  through  stretching  forwards  or  otherwise,  has 
not  at  least  one  foot  on  the  floor  while  striking,  the  shot  is  foul,  and 
no  points  can  be  reckoned. 

put.  ^S*  ^U  when  the  player's  ball  is  in  hand,  he  does  not  cause  it  to 
ing  CO.  outside  the  string  before  touching  any  of  the  object-baUs  or 
The  sami  (except  in  the  case  menlioxitd  m  the  following  rule),  the 
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stroke  is  foul,  and  his  opponent  may  choose  whether  he  will  play 
with  the  balls  as  they  are,  have  them  replaced  in  their  original  posi- 
tions, or  cause  the  stroke  to  be  played  over ;  or,  should  the  player 
pocket  his  own  ball  under  such  circumstances,  the  penalty  may  be 
enforced. 

16.  Playing  at  a  ball  whose  base  or  point  of  contact  with  the  table 
is  outside  the  *'  string"  is  considered  playing  out  of  the  '*  string", 
and  the  stroke  is  a  fair  one,  even  though  the  side  which  the  cue-ball 
strikes  is  hanging  over,  and  therefore  within  the  "  string". 

17.  Playing  directly  at  a  ball  that  is  considered  in  the  "  string  "  is 
foul,  even  though  the  cue-ball  should  pass  wholly  beyond  the 
"  string-line"  before  coming  in  contact. 

18.  Giving  a  miss  inside  the  "string",  when  the  player  is  in 
hand,  is  foul ;  but  he  may,  for  safety,  cause  his  ball  to  go  out  of  the 
"  string"  and  return. 

19.  If  a  player  alters  the  stroke  he  is  about  to  make,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  party  in  the  room^-even  if  it  be  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  partner  in  a  double  match — the  altered  stroke  is  foul. 

20.  Placing  marks  of  any  kind  whatever,  either  upon  the  cushions 
or  table,  is  foul;  and  a  player,  while  engaged  in  a  game,  has  no 
right  to  practice  a  particular  stroke  on  another  table. 

Sixth. — I.  When  the  cue-ball  is  in  contact  with  any  other  ball, 
the  striker  may  effect  a  count,  either  by  playing  first  upon  some  ball 
other  than  that  with  which  his  own  is  in  contact,  or  by  playing  first 
against  the  cushion,  or  by  a  massi.  In  either  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned cases  it  is  immaterial  which  ball  the  returning  cue-ball  strikes 
first. 

2.  Should  the  cue-ball  be  in  contact  with  all  the  other  balls  on  the 
table — or  if  with  two  balls  only,  while  the  remaining  ball  is  on  the 
table  in  such  a  way  that  the  striker  cannot  play  either  on  the  free 
ball  or  the  cushion  yfrj/ — it  shall  be  optional  with  him  to  have  all  the 
balls  taken  up,  and  the  reds  spotted  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
game.  It  shall  also  be  at  his  option  to  take  the  lead  himself  or  com- 
pel his  opponent  to  lead. 

On  Protests. 

Seventh. — i.  The  player  may  protest  against  his  adversary  stand- 
ing in  front  of  him,  or  in  such  close  proximity  as  to  disarrange  his 
aim. 

2.  Also,  against  loud  talking,  or  against  advice  being  given  by 
any  person  whomsoever,  or  any  other  annoyance  by  his  opponent^ 
while  he  is  making  his  play. 
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3.  Also,  against  being  refused  the  use  of  the  bridge,  or  any  other 
of  the  instruments  used  in  that  room  in  playing,  except  where  a 
special  stipulation  to  the  contrary  was  made  before  commencing  the 
game. 

4.  Or  in  case  his  adversary  shall  refuse  to  abide  by  the  marker's, 
referee's,  or  company's  decision  on  a  disputed  point,  which  it  was 
agreed  between  them  to  submit  to  the  marker,  referee,  or  company 
for  arbitration.  In  any  one  or  all  of  the  foregoing  cases,  if  the  dis- 
courtesy be  persisted  in,  the  party  aggrieved  is  at  liberty  to  with- 
draw, and  the  game,  and  all  depending  upon  it,  shall  be  considered 
as  drawn. 

5.  Should  the  interruption  or  annoyance  have  been  accidental,  the 
marker,  if  so  requested  by  the  player  who.  is  entitled  to  repeat  his 
stroke,  must  replace  the  balls  as  near  as  possible  in  the  position  they 
occupied  before  the  player  made  the  stroke  in  which  he  was  inter- 
rupted. 

On  Replacing  Balls. 

Eighth. — The  marker  must  replace  the  balls,  if  called  on,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  former  position : 

1.  In  the  case  mentioned  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  preceding 
rule. 

2.  Where  any  of  the  balls,  when  at  rest,  are  moved  by  accident. 

3.  Where  any  of  the  balls,  while  rolling,  are  suddenly  obstructed, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  on  the  part  of  any  person  other  than 
the  player.  In  this  case,  the  marker,  if  so  requested  by  the  players 
or  referee,  shall  place  the  interrupted  ball  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  situation  which  it  would  apparently  have  occupied  had  it  not 
been  stopped. 

4.  Where  the  cue-ball,  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  pocket,  drops  into 
it  before  the  striker  has  time  to  play. 

5.  Where  the  object-ball,  in  a  similar  position,  is  rolled  back  into 
a  pocket  by  any  of  the  ordinary  vibrations  of  the  table  or  atmosphere. 

\Note  to  Section  5  of  Rule  Eighth. — Should  a  ball,  after  having  come  to  a  stand- 
still and  then  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  pocket,  fall  into  the  pocket  without  being  hit 
by  another  ball,  it  must  be  replaced  by  the  referee,  or  by  the  marker  through  the 
direction  of  the  referee.  Should  it  so  fall  into  a  pocket  while  the  striker  is  in  the 
act  of  taking  aim,  or  should  it  so  fall  into  the  pocket  after  the  striker  has  delivered 
his  stroke  and  before  his  ball,  or  an  object-ball  set  in  motion  by  the  stroke,  hits  said 
ball,  it  and  all  other  balls  set  in  motion  by  the  stroke  must  be  replaced  by  the 
referee,  or  by  the  marker  through  the  direction  of  the  referee,  as  near  as  possible  to 
their  ongxnsX  positions,  and  the  slnkeT  \s  etvlllled  to  play  again.  A  ball  must  be 
positively  hit  by  another  ball  beloic  *u  ca.u  \it  tesdwixv^^  :ai&  ^  V^K^^xs^Naei&^vBd 
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should  the  vibration  of  the  table,  through  the  rolling  of  the  balls,  or  through  at- 
mospheric influences  or  any  other  causes  other  than  by  being  positively  hit  by  an- 
other ball  through  a  fair  delivery  of  the  cue,  cause  a  ball  resting  on  the  edge  of  a 
pocket  to  fall  into  it,  that  ball  must  be  replaced  by  the  referee  or  marker,  and  can- 
not be  reckoned  as  a  pocketed  ball.] 

6.  In  all  the  cases  aforementioned,  where  it  is  specified  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  foul  stroke,  the  player's  opponent  shall  have  the 
option  either  of  playing  at  the  balls  as  they  are  or  causing  them  to 
be  replaced  by  the  marker. 

7.  When  either  or  both  of  the  red  balls  are  pocketed  or  forced  off 
the  table,  it  is  the  marker's  duty  to  spot  them  before  another  stroke 
is  played — except  (the  game  being  played  is  carroms  and  pockets) 
the  spot  appropriate  to  either  be  occupied  by  one  of  the  playing 
balls,  in  which  case  the  red  one  must  be  kept  in  hand  until  its  posi- 
tion is  uncovered.     {Also  see  Rule  Eleventh.) 

8.  If,  after  playing  a  ball,  the  player  should  attempt  to  obstruct 
or  accelerate  its  progress  by  striking  it  again,  blowing  at  it,  or  any 
other  means,  his  opponent  may  either  play  at  the  balls  as  they  stand, 
or  call  upon  the  referee  or  marker  to  replace  them  in  the  position 
they  would  otherwise  have  occupied. 

9.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  player  to  see  that  a  ball  is  properly  spot- 
ted before  the  next  stroke  is  made.  As  in  tlie  case  where  a  player 
is  in  hand,  a  claim  of  foul,  after  the  cue-ball  has  been  struck  in  the 

« 

one  instance,  and  the  red  ball  disturbed  in  another,  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. All  claims  to  the  effect  that  the  red  ball  is  not  on  its  spot, 
or  that  the  striker's  ball  is  not  inside  the  "  string  ",  when  he  is  about 
to  play  after  having  been  in  hand,  should  be  made  before  the  stroke 
is  played,  as  it  can  seldom  be  decided  after  the  stroke  whether  there 
was  any  ground  for  the  claim. 

On  the  Duties  of  the  Players. 

Ninth. — I.  Each  player  must  look  after  his  own  interest  and  ex- 
ercise his  own  discretion.  His  opponent  cannot  be  compelled  to  an- 
swer such  questions  as,  "  Is  the  ball  outside  or  inside  the  '  string '?  " 
"Are  the  balls  in  contact?"  and  so  forth.  These  are  questions  for 
the  player's  own  judgment  to  decide. 

2.  When  the  cue-ball  is  very  near  another  ball,  the  player  must 
not  play  directly  upon  that  ball  without  having  warned  his  adversary 
that  they  do  not  touch,  and  given  him  or  his  umpire  time  to  be  satis- 
fied on  that  point. 

3.  It  is  obligatory  upon  the  adversary  or  umpire  to  call  "  TvKNft.V 
or  give  some  other  notice  of  his  approach,  ii,  wYiWe  \>\t  ^^^^«t  Ss.  ^x^- 
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paring  to  make  a  stroke,  either  of  them  desires  to  look  at  the 
or  sabmit  a  question  to  the  referee. 

4.   Each  player  sboold  attend  stnctlj  to  his  own  game,  and 
interfere   with    his    adversarj^s,  exc^ic  in  the  cases  mentioDed  ij 
Section  9  of  Role  Eight,  or  when  a  fool  stroke  or  sooie  other 
tion  of  these  roles  maj  call  for  f orfeitnre. 

Tenth. — I.  In  a  single  game,  no  one,  except  the  |dayer  and 
mnpire,  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  plaj,  or  pmnt  out  an 
which  either  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  committed.     The  pbjer 
whose  prejudice  the  fool  stroke  is  being  cm-  has  been  made  she 
find  that  oot  for  himself. 

2.   Even  after  a  stroke  has  been  made,  no  one  in  the  room  has 
right  to  comment  on  it,  either  for  praise  or  blame ;  for  the 
stroke  may  occur  again  in  the  course  of  the  game,  and  the  pbiTC 
play  may  be  materially  altered  by  the  criticism  to  whidi  he  has  ji 
been  listening. 

J.  Let  the  marker  and  spectators  keep  their  places  as  much 
possible,  for  if  they  crowd  or  move  arotmd  the  table  they  are  lu 
to  interfere  with  the  players,  and  certain  to  distract  their  attentioiL  { 

4.  When  the  spectators  are  appealed  to  by  the  marker  or  refe 
for  their  opinion  on  a  point  which  he  has  been  asked,  but  finds 
self  unable  to  decide,  such  of  them  as  are  well  acquainted  with 
game  should  answer  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
belief.     Those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  game  would  obli 
themselves   and  others  by  at  once  confessing  their  incompetency^ 
Either  they  may  not  have  seen  the  disputed  stroke,  or,  seeing 
may  not  be  familiar  with  its  merits. 

On  the  Marker's  Duties. 

Eleventh, — The  marker's  duties  may  be  thus  summed  up:  i 
To  proclaim  each  count  in  a  voice  that  can  be  heard  by  the  player 
his  own  table.  2d.  To  post  the  total  run  made  by  each  player 
fore  the  next  begins  to  strike.  3d.  To  spot  the  balls  when  neces 
sary.  4th.  To  furnish  the  bridge  and  other  implements  of  the 
when  called  for.  5th.  To  s^e  that  the  player  be  not  obstructed  itt| 
his  stroke  by  being  crowc(ed  by  the  spectators.  6th.  To  deddci 
without  fear  or  favor,  all  questions  of  order  and  fairness  which  shall 
be  officially  laid  before  him  for  his  opinion.  But,  7th.  Let  him 
never  volunteer  a  remark  upon  any  portion  of  the  game.  8th.  Lei 
him  never  touch  any  bnt  apocV.eledV>2i\  Vsiraself,  nor  allow  any  other 
person,  except  the  players,  lo  loxxcVwi^,  fei.cK^\>«\i«a^'SiS2Ci^-\^:^^ 
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ipon  to  replace  the  balls,  as  specified  in  Rule  Eighth,  or  when  asked 
:o  decide  as  to  Which  is  the  ball  that  properly  belongs  to  the  player, 
[n  this  case,  should  the  spot  be  turned  down  on  the  table,  he  may 
lift  the  ball  to  ascertain  the  fact — but  never  let  him  touch  them  vol- 
untarily. 9th.  Finally,  when  called  upon  to  decide  a  disputed  point 
(when  there  is  no  umpire  or  referee  appointed)  of  which  he  has  no 
personal  knowledge — ^the  fairness  of  a  shot  which  was  made  when 
lie  was  looking  elsewhere,  for  instance — let  him  proclaim  silence, 
and  take  the  opinion  of  such  of  the  company  as  avow  themselves 
competent  to  judge.  The  voice  of  the  majority  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  all  debate ;  but  should  their  decision  be  flagrantly  in  conflict 
with  any  of  the  well-known  and  admitted  rules  hereinbefore  laid 
down,  the  party  who  fancies  himself  aggrieved  may  give  notice  of 
appeal  to  lay  the  question  before  what  the  lawyers  would  call  "  a 
jury  of  experts  "  of  the  recognized  rules.  This  appeal  is  final ;  but  it 
Jflust  be  made,  and  the  decision  given,  before  another  stroke  is  played. 

THE  THREE-BALL  CARROM  GAME. 

A.DOPTED  BY  THE  CONTESTANTS  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  TOURNA- 
MENT FOR  THE  Championship  of  the  World,  New  York, 
June  23-30,  1873. 

The  Three-ball  Carrom  game  is  (as  the  name  indicates)  played 
^th  three  balls — ^two  white  and  one  red.  The  billiard-table  has 
^ree  spots  in  a  line,  dividing  the  table  lengthwise,  running  from  the 
-enter  of  the  head  cushion  to  the  center  of  the  foot  cushion ;  one  of 
iiose  spots,  cutting  the  line  in  two  equal  parts,  is  called  the  center 
i^/,  and  the  other  two  are  situated  half-way  between  the  center  spot 
tad  the  head  and  foot  cushions. 

The  spot  at  the  head  of  the  table  is  called  the  white  spot^  and  the 
>ne  at  the  foot  of  the  table  the  red  spot.  The  center  spot  is  only 
ised  when  a  ball  forced  off  the  table  finds  both  white  and  red  spots 
:Kx:upied.  Therefore,  should  the  white  ball  forced  off  the  table  have 
^  spot  occupied,  it  would  be  placed  on  the  red  spot ;  similarly  if  the 
ced  ball  is  forced  off  the  table,  on  the  white  spot. 

In  beginning  the  game  the  red  ball  and  one  white  are  placed  on 
Kheir  respective  spots ;  the  other  white  remains  in  hand,  and  the 
player  who  plays  the  opening  stroke  can  take  any  position  within  a 
six-inch  radius,  of  which  the  spot  at  the  head  of  the  table  is  the  base, 
hut  he  must  strike  the  red  ball  first  before  a  count  can  be  effected. 

In  playing  the  game,  the  foUowiiig  xxAes  ?\vo\M>ot  cJa^«tN^^\ 
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RULES  FOR  THE  THREE-BALL^GAME. 

1.  The  game  is  begun  by  stringing  for  the  lead;  the  player  who 
brings  his  ball  nearest  to  the  cushion  at  the  head  of  the  table  win- 
ning the  choice  of  balls  and  the  right  to  play  first  or  compel  his  op- 
ponent to  play,  as  in  the  American  game.  Should  the  striker  fail 
to  count,  his  opponent  then  makes  the  next  play,  aiming  at  will  at 
either  ball  on  the  table. 

\Note  to  Rule  i. — Should  the  two  balls  come  in  contact,  whether  one  only  is  m 
motion  or  both  are,  the  player  whose  ball  is  clearly  out  of  its  true  course — that  is, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  to  that  from  which  it  was  struck — shall  be  adjudged 
to  have  forfeited  the  lead  and  the  choice.  Should  it  happen  that  the  balls  come 
in  contact  midway  while  rolling  to  or  from  the  upper  cushion,  thus  implying 
that  it  is  the  fault  of  both  players,  they  shall  string  again,  as  they  must  also  in 
case  the  balls,  unobstructed,  have  come  to  a  rest  at  equal  distances  from  the  ui^)er 
cushion.  Should  either  cue-ball  come  in  contact  with  the  red  ball,  occupying  its 
proper  spot,  its  striker  shall  forfeit  the  lead,  etc.  In  the  opening  shot,  also,  when- 
ever by  a  counting  stroke  he  has  sent  his  ball  off  the  table  or  lodged  it  on  the 
cushion-rail,  and  likewise  whenever  he  spots  the  balls  that  are  '*  fast",  the  striker  is 
*'  in  hand  ".     The  non-striker's  ball  never  becomes  "  in  hand  ".] 

2.  A  carrom  consists  in  hitting  both  object-balls  with  the  cue-ball 
in  a  fair  and  unobjectionable  way ;  each  carrom  will  count  one  for 
the  player.  A  penalty  of  one  shall  also  be  counted  against  the  player 
for  every  miss  occurring  during  the  game. 

3.  A  ball  forced  off  the  table  is  put  back  on  its  proper  spot 
Should  the  player's  ball  jump  off  the  table  after  counting,  the  count 
is  good,  the  ball  is  spotted,  and  the  player  plays  from  the  spot. 

\Note  to  Rule  3. — When  the  non-striker's  ball  is  forced  off  the  table  or  lodges 
on  the  cushion,  it  is  to  be  placed  on  the  string  spot,  if  it  is  vacant ;  on  the  red 
spot,  if  that  is  vacant  and  the  other  is  occupied ;  and  on  the  center  spot,  if  both 
the  other  spots  are  occupied.  This  process  is  also  to  govern  the  cue-ball  forced  off 
by  either  a  counting  or  a  non-counting  stroke;  while  the  red  ball,  whenever  forced 
off,  shall  be  placed  on  the  white-.ball  spot  if  its  own  is  occupied,  and  on  the  center 
spot  if  the  other  spots  be  occupied.  When  the  striker  forces  his  own  ball  off  the 
table,  by  a  counting  stroke,  he  must  play  from  the  white-ball  spot,  and  can  play  at 
any  ball  on  the  table  wherever  it  may  rest :  and  should  the  white-ball  spot  be  occu- 
pied, the  striker  must  play  his  ball  from  the  red-ball  spot ;  should  both  the  white  and 
red-ball  spots  be  occupied,  then  the  striker  must  play  his  ball  from  the  center  spot 
In  either  case  the  striker  can  play  at  either  object-ball  wherever  it  may  rest.  Should 
it  happen  that  both  white  balls  be  sent  off  the  table  by  a  non-counting  stroke,  the 
ball  of  the  incoming  striker  shall  be  placed  on  the  radius  spot,  while  the  other  shall 
be  placed  on  the  red-ball  spot  if  it  is  unoccupied,  or  upon  the  center  spot,  if  that 
alone  is  vacant  Being  never  "in  hand",  the  incoming  striker  whose  ball  is  thus 
spotted  may  also  play  upon  any  ball.  Should  either  player  pick  up  the  wrong  ball 
after  the  two  white  balls  have  been  forced  off  the  table,  and  play  with  it,  the  stroke 
mufit  .stand,  and  he  can  count  whatever  he  has  made.  As  he  plays  from  his  proper 
position  it  is  immaterial,  because  no  aLdv9txi\a%«V&  v>  \i&  ^^aixied  through  which  ball 
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he  uses.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  others  where  it  is  permitted  to  play  with  the  wrong 
ball,  the  balls  should  be  changed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  inning  or  run.  This  will 
prevent  confusion  and  disputes.] 

4.  If  in  playing  a  shot  the  cue  is  not  withdrawn  from  the  cue-ball 
before  the  cue-ball  comes  in  contact  with  the  object-ball,  the  shot  is 
foul,  the  player  loses  his  count,  and  his  hand  is  out. 

5.  If  the  balls  are  disturbed  accidentally  through  the  medium  of 
any  agency  other  than  the  player  himself,  they  must  be  replaced  and 
the  player  allowed  to  proceed. 

6.  If  in  the  act  of  playing  the  player  disturbs  any  ball  other  than 
his  own,  he  cannot  make  a  counting  stroke,  but  he  may  play  for 
safety.  Should  he  disturb  a  ball  after  having  played  successfully, 
he  loses  his  count  on  that  shot ;  his  hand  is  out,  and  the  ball  so  dis- 
turbed is  placed  back  as  near  as  possible  in  the  position  which  it  for- 
merly occupied  on  the  table,  the  other  balls  remaining  where  they  stop. 

7.  Should  a  player  touch  his  own  ball  with  the  cue  of  otherwise 
previous  to  playing,  it  is  foul,  the  player  loses  one,  and  cannot  play 
for  safety.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  player,  after  having 
touched  his  ball,  gives  a  second  stroke,  then  the  balls  remain  where 
they  stop,  or  are  replaced  as  near  as  possible  in  their  former  posi- 
tion, at  the  option  of  his  opponent. 

8.  When  the  cue-ball  is  very  near  another,  the  player  shall  not 
play  without  warning  his  adversary  that  they  do  not  touch,  and  giv- 
ing him  sufficient  time  to  satisfy  himself  on  that  point. 

9.  When  the  cue-ball  is  in  contact  with  another,  the  balls  are 
spotted  and  the  player  plays  with  his  ball  in  hand. 

10.  Playing  with  the  wrong  ball  is  foul.  However,  should  the 
player  using  the  wrong  ball  play  more  than  one  shot  with  it,  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  his  score  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  played  with  his 
own  ;  as  soon  as  his  hand  is  out,  the  white  balls  must  change  places, 
and  the  game  proceed  as  usual. 

\Note  to  Rule  10. — Should  a  foul  not  be  claimed  until  the  striker  has  made  a 
second  stroke,  both  strokes  are  valid,  and  he  may  continue  with  the  wrong  ball,  or 
he  may  have  the  positions  of  the  two  whites  reversed  at  once  or  at  any  other  time 
during  the  run.  The  next  striker,  when  it  is  his  turn  to  play,  shall  have  the  same 
option,  should  he  deem  it  hazardous  to  his  interests  to  change  the  balls  at  once. 
Until  he  causes  them  to  be  changed,  however,  he  must  play  with  his  opponent's 
ball,  as  that  represents  his  own  true  position  on  the  table.  To  play  with  his  own 
ball  without  changing  its  position  is  to  make  a  foul.  For  the  same  reason,  a  player 
who  has  just  used  the  wrong  ball  without  detection  is  enjoined  from  claiming;  foul 
in  case  his  opponent  begins  to  play  with  the  otJur  white  ball.  It  is  also  a  fair 
stroke  if,  both  white  balls  having  been  forced  off  the  table,  cither  vi^Vs^  \«vt,v^t 
used  in  the  next  stroke.     But  the  forfeiture  of  a  miss  vtvcuttt^  >«[\v\^  ■^■a:iva^'«''^2^ 
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the  wrong  ball,  even  when  the  striker  is  detected  in  so  playing,  must  be  paid  die 
same  as  if  he  had  used  his  own  ball.] 

11.  In  all  the  games  for  the  Challenge  Cup,  the  crotch  is  debarred. 
The  object-balls  shall  be  considered  crotched  whenever  the  centers 
of  both  lie  within  a  foar-and-one-half-inch  square  at  either  comer  of 
the  table.  When  the  object-balls  are  so  within  said  square,  three 
counts  only  will  be  allowed,  except  one  of  the  object -balls  or  both  be 
forced  out  of  it.  In  case  of  failure  by  the  player,  his  hand  is  oat, 
and  the  next  player  goes  on  to  play  with  the  balls  in  position  as  left 
by  last  player. 

12.  In  this  game  no  player  is  allowed  to  withdraw  before  the 
game  is  out ;  by  so  doing  he  forfeits  the  game.  The  decision  of  the 
referee  is  final,  but  it  might  happen,  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, that  one  of  the  players  should  believe  his  rights  to  have  been 
violated  by  the  referee.  In  such  a  case,  he  must  declare  the  subject 
of  his  grievance,  and  announce  that  he  is  playing  the  game  out  un- 
der protest.  Then,  should  he  lose  the  game,  the  subject  of  the 
grievance  is  left  to  the  decision  of  experts  mutually  agreed  upon. 

The  following  rule  "  On  Foul  Strokes,"  with  sections  thereto,  to- 
gether with  notes  explanatory  of  various  rules  in  the  Three-ball 
game,  have  been  added  to  the  foregoitig  written  rules,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  contestants  in  the  tournament  of  1873.  The  added 
matter  is  not  new  law,  but  is  simply  the  added  omitted  laws  whidj 
have  for  years  been  in  force. 

On  Foul  Strokes. — It  is  a  foul,  and  no  count  can  be  made: 

1.  If  a  stroke  is  made  except  with  the  point  of  the  cue. 

2.  If  the  cue  is  not  withdrawn  from  the  cue-ball  before  the  latter 
comes  in  contact  with  an  object-ball. 

3.  If  the  striker,  when  in  hand,  plays  from  any  position  not  within 
the  six -inch  radius. 

4.  If,  in  the  act  of  striking,  he  has  not  at  least  one  foot  totuhini 
the  floor. 

5.  If  he  strikes  while  a  ball  is  in  motion,  unless  it  has  come  to » 
rest,  as  provided  in  Section  10.      {See  page  471* ) 

6.  If  he  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  except  as  provided  in  note  to 
Rule  10.     (.SV^  page  469.) 

7-  If  the  player  touches  the  cue-ball  more  than  once  in  any  way, 
or  hinders  or  accelerates  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  legitimate 
stroke  of  the  cue ;  or  if,  during  a  stroke  or  after  it,  he  in  any  way 

touches,   hinders,  or  acceXeiaXes  an  object-ball,  except  by  the  one 

stroke  of  the  cue-baW  to  v?\uc\vVt\s»  eoJCvxNs:^, 
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to  Section  7  on  Foul  Strokes. — If  it  was  a  counting  stroke,  the  striker 
hes,  hinders,  or  accelerates  a  ball,  as  above  described,  forfeits  any  count 
ave  made,  and  the  next  striker  may  call  upon  the  referee  to  place  them  in 
ve  positions  they  would  have  apparently  occupied  but  for  an  interference 
It  have  been  designed.  For  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  balls  all  at  rest  mark 
between  a  shot  just  made  and  one  that  should  have  followed.  For  ex- 
e  cue-ball,  touched  before  all  the  balls  are  at  rest  after  a  carrom  nullifies 
:e,  and  there  shall  be  no  count  for  it :  touched  except  with  the  point  of  the 
rematurely  with  that  instrument,  after  all  the  balls  are  at  rest,  the  next 
effected  and  no  count  can  be  made.] 

5  touching  any  ball  in  any  way  is  a  stroke,  a  second  touch  is 

is  a  foul  against  the  striker  if  any  ball  be  disturbed,  hastened, 
sred  by  an  opponent  or  any  one  but  himself,  whether  the  ball 

are  at  rest  while  he  is  aiming  or  striking,  in  motion  after  he 

ick,  or  at  rest  again  after  he  has  struck,  and  pending  his 

iking  aim ;  and  he  shall  have  the  same  option  as  is  given  his 

it  in  Section  8  of  Rule  6  of  the  Balk -line  game. 

to  Section  9  on  Foul  Strokes. — Should  the  disturbed  ball  be  one  on  which 
sr  would  seemingly  have  effected  a  count  but  for  its  being  disturbed,  hin- 
hastened,  he  shall  have  the  option,  provided  he  himself,  or  representa- 
not  disturb  the  ball  or  balls,  of  repeating  the  stroke  on  balls  replaced.] 

)hould  a  ball  that  has  once  come  to  a  standstill  move  without 
It  cause,  while  the  player  is  preparing  to  strike,  it  shall  be 
j.  Should  it  move  before  he  can  check  his  stroke,  it,  and  all 
alls  set  in  motion  by  that  stroke,  shall  be  replaced,  and  the 
shall  repeat  his  shot,  inasmuch  as  but  for  the  moving  of  the 
:  might  have  counted  where  he  missed,  or  missed  where  he 
I. 

It  is  a  foul  if  the  striker  plays  directly  at  any  ball  with  which 
1  is  in  fixed  contact,  and  the  striker  must  in  this  instance  play 
ills  spotted,  as  in  the  opening  stroke  of  the  game. 
!t  is  a  foul  to  place  marks  of  any  kind  upon  the  cloth  or  cush- 
a  guide  to  play ;  also  foul  to  practice  the  banking  shot  for 
l-off  upon  the  plea  of  testing  the  balls,  which,  until  the  mo- 
:  banking,  shall  never  be  hit  with  a  cue,  and  after  banking 
)t  again  be  hit  with  a  cue  until  the  opening  stroke  is  made ; 
s  also  foul  if  the  striker,  in  making  a  shot,  is  assisted  by  any 
erson  in  any  way,  save  by  being  handed  the  bridge,  long  cue, 
the  gas  fixture  moved  and  held  aside,  etc.,  by  the  marker  or 
after  he  has  requested  either  to  do  so. 
[t  is  a  foul  against  the  non-striker,  and  the  striker  cannot 
co\int  on  th^  ensuing  shot,  if  a  ba\\  \n  -^Xai^  \s»\\\\.t^VtQTO^^^ 
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table,  except  it  be  unavoidable  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  provided 
that,  because  of  foul  or  irregular  strokes,  the  balls  shall  be  trans- 
posed or  replaced. 

\Note  to  Section  13  on  Foul  Strokes. — In  case  a  singed  fly  or  a  speck  of  dial 
or  any  other  matter  attaches  to  a  ball,  the  referee  or  the  marker  may  remove  itlj? 
means  of  a  silk  handkerchief,  or  other  light  fabric.  If  it  is  on  the  ball  where  it ca 
be  seen,  it  can  be  removed  without  moving  the  ball  more  than  slightly,  if  at  ail.  H 
the  striker  alleges  that  it  is  at  the  base  of  the  ball,  or  on  the  cloth  where  it  canootbe 
seen,  the  referee  can  only  assume  that  it  is  not  there ;  and  the  striker  must  playw 
and  so  far  uncover  the  obstruction  that  it  may  be  got  at  without  lifting  the  ball.] 

14.  In  order  to  restrict  deliberate  playing  for  safety,  it  shall  be 
optional  with  the  non-striker,  if  his  opponent  makes  a  miss  in  eai 
one  of  three  successive  innings,  to  accept  the  third  miss  or  reject  it 
and  force  his  antagonist  to  hit  at  least  one  object-ball ;  and  for  this 
purpose  that  antagonist's  ball  shall  be  replaced  by  the  referee. 
Should  two  balls  be  hit  by  this  stroke,  there  shall  be  no  count. 

The  rules  of  the  American  Four-ball  game  govern  this  game  also, 
except  when  they  conflict  with  the  foregoing  rules. 

THE  GAME  OF  CUSHION  CARROMS. 

Definition. — A  cushion  carrom  is  made  by  the  cue-ball  taking 
one  or  more  cushions  before  effecting  a  carrom,  or  by  the  cue-ball 
making  a  carrom,  then  striking  one  or  more  cushions,  then  either 
object-ball. 

A  doubtful  stroke,  calling  for  a  "  close  decision  ",  must  be  given 
in  favor  of  the  doubt  and  against  the  striker,  /.  <?.,  when  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  cue-ball  has  struck  a  cushion  before  or  after 
contact  with  the  object-ball. 

Arranging  the  Table. 

The  game  of  Cushion  Carroms  is  played  with  three  balls,  two 
white  and  one  red.  The  billiard-table  has  three  spots  in  a  line, 
dividing  the  table  lengthwise,  running  from  the  center  of  the  head 
cushion  to  the  center  of  the  foot  cushion  ;  one  of  those  spots,  cutting  i 
the  line  in  two  equal  parts,  is  called  the  center  spot,  and  the  other 
two  are  situated  half-way  between  the  center  spot  and  the  head  and 
foot  cushions. 

The  spot  at  the  head  of  the  table  is  called  the  white  spot,  and  the 

one  at  the  foot  of  the  table  the  red  spot.     The  center  spot  is  only 

used  when  a  ball  forced  off  the  table  fmds  both  white  and  red  spots 

occMY^it^,     Therefore,  sVvo\i\d  l\ve  >n\v\\.^  Wll,  forced  off  the  tjflblc, 
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have  its  spot  occupied,  it  would  be  placed  on  the  red  spot ;  or  on 
the  white  spot  if  it  be  the  red  ball  that  is  forced  off  the  table. 

In  beginning  the  game,  the  red  ball  and  one  white  are  placed  on 
their  respective  spots;    the  other  white  remains  in  hand,  and  is 


Diagrant  t. — Illustrates  a  direct  carrom  from  ball  to  ball.     Cue-ball  is  played  upon 

ball  I,  effecting  a  carrom  on  ball  2.     This  is  not  a  cushion  carrom,  and  does 

not  count 
Diagram  2. — Illustrates  a  bank  shot,  or  cushion  first.     Cue-ball  is  played  on  the 

cushion  at  a,  then  strikes  ball  i,  effecting  a  carrom  on  ball  2. 
Diagram  3. — Illustrates  a  cushion  carrom. 
Diagram  4. — Illustrates  a  cushion  carrom  after  first  making  a  direct  carrom  by  fine 

cut 

placed  near  the  white  spot  previous  to  the  opening  stroke  in  the 
game.  The  player  can  take  any  position  within  a  radius  of  six 
inches  of  the  white  spot  on  or  within  a  line  parallel  with  the  head 
cushion,  but  he  must  strike  the  red  ball  first  before  a  count  can  be 
effected. 

In  pla3dng  the  game,  the  following  rules  should  be  observed : 


RULES  OF  THE  GAME  OF  CUSHION  CARROMS. 

JFirst. — ^The  gapie  is  begun  by  stringing  for  the  lead ;  the  player 
who  brings  his  ball  nearest  to  the  cushion  at  the  head  of  the  table 
winning  the  choice  of  balls  and  the  right  to  play  first,  as  in  the 
American  game.  Should  the  player  fail  to  count,  his  opponent  then 
makes  the  next  play,  aiming  at  will  at  either  ball  on  the  table. 

Second, — Each  cushion  carrom  counts  otve  iox  \}cifc  ^\x^«.»     K 
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penalty  of  one  shall  also  be  counted  against  the  player  for  -very  miss  IfaK 
he  makes  during  the  ganie. 

Third, — ^A  ball  forced  off  the  table  is  put  back  on  its  proper  spoi 
Should  the  player's  ball  jump  off  the  table  after  counting,  the  count 
is  good,  the  bail  is  spotted,  and  the  player  plays  from  the  spot  at 
either  of  the  other  balls  wherever  they  may  rest. 

Fourth. — If  the  balls  are  disturbed  accidentally,  through  the  me- 
dium of  any  agency  other  than  the  player  himself,  they  must  be  re- 
placed, and  the  player  allowed  to  proceed. 

Fifth. — If,  in  the  act  of  playing,  the  player  disturbs  any  ball  other 
than  his  own,  he  cannot  make  a  counting  stroke.  Should  he  disturb 
a  ball  after  having  played  successfully,  he  loses  his  count  on  that 
shot,  his  hand  is  out,  and  the  ball  so  disturbed  is  placed  back  as 
near  as  possible  in  the  position  which  it  formerly  occupied  on  the 
table,  the  other  balls  remaining  where  they  stop. 

Sixth. — When  the  cue-ball  is  very  near  another,  the  player  shall 
not  play  without  warning  his  adversary  that  they  do  not  touch,  and 
giving  him  sufficient  time  to  satisfy  himself  on  that  point. 

Sei'enth. — When  the  cue-ball  is  in  contact  with  either  or  both  of 
the  object-balls,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  player  to  spot  the  balls 
and  play  as  at  the  opening  of  the  game,  or  to  play  away  from  the 
ball  or  balls  with  which  he  is  in  contact,  and  count  from  a  cushion. 

Eighth, — When  the  player's  ball  is  in  contact  with  a  cushion,  the 
ball  may  be  played  so  as  to  rebound  from  the  cushion,  and  if  by 
reason  of  this  rebound.it  comes  in  contact  with  the  two  object-balls, 
either  before  or  after  striking  another  cushion,  the  stroke  is  a  vahd 
cushion  carrom ;  but  if  the  player  should  aim  directly  at  the  object- 
balls  when  his  ball  is  in  contact  with  a  cushion,  without  making  the 
cue-ball  either  rebound  from  the  cushion  or  take  another  cushion  be- 
fore effecting  the  carrom,  it  is  no  count. 

Ninth, — Foul  Strokes. — It  is  a  foul  and  no  count  can  be  made: 

1.  If  a  stroke  is  made  except  with  the  point  of  the  cue. 

2.  If  the  cue  is  not  withdrawn  from  the  cue-ball  before  the  latter 
comes  in  contact  with  an  object-ball. 

3.  If  when  in  hand  the  striker  plays  at  a  ball  that  is  inside  or  w 
the  string-line,  or  if  when  in  hand  he  plays  from  any  position  not 
within  the  six-inch  radius. 

4.  If  in  the  act  of  striking  he  has  not  at  least  one  foot  touching 
the  floor. 

5.  If  he  strikes  while  a  baW  is  Vn  ts\o\a.cw\. 

6.  If  the  player  touches  t\ie  cut-baW  mox^  ^^xv  Qw:ft.  m•^lcss^NR's^^^ 
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or  hinders  or  accelerates  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  legitimate 
stroke  of  the  cue ;  or  if,  during  a  stroke  or  after  it,  he  in  any  way 
touches,  hinders,  or  accelerates  an  object-ball,  except  by  the  one 
stroke  of  the  cue-ball  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

7.  As  touching  any  ball  in  any  way  is  a  stroke,  a  second  touch  is 
foul.  Should  a  ball  that  has  once  come  to  a  standstill  move  without 
apparent  cause,  while  the  player  is  preparing  to  strike,  it  shall  be 
replaced.  Should  it  move  before  he  can  check  his  stroke,  it  and  all 
other  balls  set  in  motion  by  that  stroke  shall  be  replaced,  and  the 
player  shall  repeat  his  shot,  inasmuch  as,  but  for  the  moving  of  the 
ball,  he  might  have  counted  where  he  missed  or  missed  where  he 
counted. 

8.  It  is  a  foul  against  the  striker  if  any  ball  be  disturbed,  hastened, 
or  hindered  by  an  opponent,  or  any  one  but  himself,  whether  the 
ball  or  balls  are  at  rest  while  he  is  aiming  or  striking,  in  motion 
after  he  has  struck,  or  at  rest  again  after  he  has  struck,  and  pending 
his  again  taking  aim ;  and  he  shall  have  the  same  option  as  is  given 
his  opponent  in  Section  7  of  this  rule. 

9.  It  is  a  foul  if  the  striker  plays  directly  at  any  ball  with  which 
his  own  is  in  fixed  contact. 

10.  It  is  a  foul  to  place  marks  of  any  kind  upon  the  clpth  or  cush- 
ions as  a  guide  to  play ;  also  foul  to  practice  the  banking  shot  for 
the  lead-off  upon  the  plea  of  testing  the  balls,  which,  until  the  mo- 
ment of  banking,  shall  never  be  hit  with  a  cue,  and  after  banking 
shall  not  again  be  hit  with  the  cue  until  the  opening  stroke  is  made ; 
and  it  is  also  foul  if  the  striker,  in  making  a  shot,  is  assisted  by  any 
other  person  in  any  way,  save  by  being  handed  the  bridge,  long  cue, 
or  having  the  chandelier  pulled  aside,  etc.,  by  the  marker,  after  he 
has  requested  the  latter  to  do  so. 

11.  Playing  with  the  wrong  ball  is  foul.  However,  should  the 
player  using  the  wrong  ball  play  more  than  one  shot  with  it,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  his  score,  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  played  with 
his  own;  as  soon  as  his  hand  is  out,  the  white  balls  must  change 
places,  and  the  game  proceed  as  usual. 

12.  Should  a  player  touch  his  mvn  ball  with  the  cue  or  otherwise 
previous  to  playing,  it  is  foul,  the  player  loses  one,  and  cannot  play 
for  safety.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  player,  after  having 
touched  his  ball,  gives  a  second  stroke ;  then  the  balls  remain  where 
they  stop,  or  are  replaced  as  near  as  possible  in  their  former  position, 
at  the  option  of  his  opponent. 

Tenth. — In  order  to  restrict  deliberate  playVn^  lox  ^.aieX.'^i'Ss.  '^'^ 
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Ije  optional  with  the  non-striker,  if  his  opponent  makes  a  miss  in 
each  one  of  three  successive  innings,  to  accept  the  third  miss  or  re- 
ject  it,  and  force  his  antagonist  to  hit  at  least  one  object-ball,  and  for 
this  purpose  that  antagonist's  ball  shall  be  replaced  by  the  referee. 
Should  two  balls  be  hit  by  this  stroke,  there  shall  be  no  count 

Eleventh, — In  this  game  no  player  is  allowed  to  withdraw  before 
the  game  is  out ;  by  so  doing  he  forfeits  the  game.  The  decision  of 
the  referee  is  nnal,  but  it  might  happen,  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, that  one  of  the  players  should  believe  his  rights  to  have  been 
violated  by  the  referee.  In  such  a  case  he  must  declare  the  subject 
of  his  grievance,  and  announce  that  he  is  playing  the  game  oat  under 
protest.  Then,  should  he  lose  the  game,  the  subject  of  the  grievance 
is  left  to  the  decision  of  experts  mutually  agreed  upon. 

The  rules  of  the  Three-ball  game  govern  this  game  also,  except 
where  they  conflict  with  the  foregoing  rules. 

AMERICAN  PYRAMID  POOL. 

For  the  Championship, 

The  <}ame. 

The  game  of  P3rramid  Pool  is  played  with  fifteen  numbered  balls 
and  one  white  ball,  not  numbered.     The  latter  is  the  cue-ball,  and 
the  player  plays  with  it  from  within  the  string  at  the  head  of  the 
table  at  the  opening  of  the  game,  at  any  of  the  numbered  balls,  and 
afterwards  as  he  finds  it  on  the  table,  his  object  being  to  pocket  as 
many  of  the  numbered  balls  as  he  can.     The  fifteen  balls  are  num- 
bered from  one  to  fifteen  respectively,  and  are  usually  colored  red, 
but  the  numbers  on  the  balls  are  simply  used  for  convenience  in  call- 
ing the  number  of  each  ball  which  the  player  intends  to  pocket,  and 
do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  score  of  the  player.     Before  commenc- 
ing the  game  these  fifteen  balls  are  placed  promiscuously  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  upon  the  table,  a  triangular  frame  being  employed  for 
this  piurpose,  to  insure  correctness.     Should  a  set  of  balls  be  used 
which  have  been  colored  for  regular  Fifteen-ball  Pool,  the  highest 
numbered  balls  must  be  placed  nearest  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  and 
the  lowest  numbered  at  its  base ;  the  15-ball  being  placed  at  the  apex 
of  the  triangle,  pointing  upwards  towards  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
must  rest  on  the  spot  known  as  the  red-ball  spot  in  the  regular 
Tbree-ha.]l  game  of  Billiatds,  ot  as  xvescc  «&  is  possible  thereto. 

The  string  line  occupies  tVve  saicv^  ^\a&^  oivi  n^br.  x-^^^  -as*  S^  ^^sss*  ^ 
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the  Four-ball  game.     Each  and  every  ball  pocketed  counts  one  point 
for  the  striker,  and  he  who  first  scores  eight  balls  wins  the  game. 


THE  RULES  OF  AMERICAN  PYRAMID  POOL. 

1.  In  match  or  tournament  contests,  the  game  is  begun  by  bank- 
ing, the  same  as  in  the  Three-  or  Four-ball  Carrom  games.  The 
winner  of  the  lead  has  the  option  of  playing  first  himself  from  within 
the  string  at  the  head  of  the  table,  or  obliging  his  opponent  to  play 
first  from  the  same  place.  For  convenience,  two  white  balls  of  the 
same  size  as  the  pool  balls  may  be  provided  for  banking.  When  a 
Series  of  games  are  played,  the  players  must  take  first  stroke  alter- 
nately. 

[Note  to  Rule  i. — This  method  of  determining  the  order  of  playing  is  to  be  used 
Only  when  there  are  two  players.  When  there  are  more  than  two  players,  the  order 
of  playing  b  to  be  determined  by  lot,  usually  by  rolling  out  of  a  receptacle  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  small  balls,  numbered  i,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  according  to  the  num- 
Wr  of  players.  The  player  to  whose  lot  No.  i  falls  plays  first,  No.  2,  second,  and 
So  on.     Changing  places  in  playing  is  not  allowed.] 

2.  The  player  who  makes  the  opening  stroke  must  strike  the  pyr- 
a.mid  of  object-balls  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  two  or  more  object- 
l:)alls  to  strike  a  cushion,  or  cause  at  least  one  object-ball  to  go  into 
a  pocket.  Should  the  player  fail  to  do  either,  he  must  forfeit  one 
tall  to  the  table  from  his  score,  and  the  next  player  plays.  Should 
a  player  having  no  balls  to  his  credit  incur  a  forfeit,  the  first  ball  he 
scores  thereafter  shall  be  at  once  placed  upon  the  table,  as  provided 
in  Rule  10.  All  balls  pocketed  on  the  opening  stroke  count  for  the 
player,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  call  the  number  of  balls  he 
intends  pocketing  before  making  the  opening  stroke. 

[Note  to  Rule  2. — In  match  or  tournament  games  the  player  who  makes  the 
opening  stroke  must  play  fi'om  within  the  string  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  must 
strike  the  pyramid  of  object-balls  with  such  force  as  to  drive  at  least  two  object- 
balls  to  a  cushion,  or  cause  at  least  one  object-ball  to  go  into  a  pocket.  Should  he 
fail  to  do  either,  the  balls  are  to  be  set  up  again :  he  forfeits  one  ball  to  the  table 
from  his  score,  and  must  continue  to  play  until  he  drives  at  least  two  object-balls 
to  a  cushion,  or  at  least  one  object-ball  into  a  pocket.  Each  failure  causes  him  to 
forfeit  one  ball  to  the  table  from  his  score.] 

3.  Before  making  another  stroke,  excepting  the  opening  stroke, 
the  player  must  distinctly  call  the  number  of  the  ball  he  intends  to 
pocket  (but  he  need  not  name  the  particular  pocket  into  which  he 
intends  to  put  it),  and  unless  he  does  so  the  ball  pocketed  does  not 
count  for  him,  and  must  be  placed  on  the  dee^-tt^  ^^oN.,  <3t,S&.  'Cs^a^. 

be  occupied,  as  Dear  on  a  line  below  it  as  possWAe.    'YV^^^^'t^'^' 
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his  hand,  but  does  not  pay  a  forfeit,  and  the  next  player  p'lays.  K^s 
Should  he  call  more  than  one  ball,  he  must  pocket  all  the  balk  he  |;k^ 
calls,  otherwise  none  of  them  can  be  counted  for  him.  A  player 
does  not  receive  a  scratch  for  failure  to  remove  or  hit  a  called  ball,  laie 
provided  he  hits  any  other  ball  or  balls  on  the  table.  »r^ 

4.  After  the  opening  stroke,  each  player  must  either  pocket  a  ball  rier 
or  make  at  least  one  object -ball  or  the  cue-ball,  after  contact  with  an 
object-ball,  strike  a  cushion,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  one  ball 
(^See  also  Law  26.)  fp^ 

\NoU  to  Rule  4.—- Should  the  striker  pocket  the  cue-ball  during  the  game,  and 
by  the  same  stroke  fail  to  drive  one  or  more  balls  against  a  cushion  or  intoapodcet, 
he  forfeits  one  ball  only  for  pocketing  the  cue-ball.] 

5.  Should  the  player  pocket,  by  the  same  stroke,  more  balls  than 
he  calls,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  balls  he  calls,  and  all  the  other  balls 
pocketed  by  the  stroke. 

6.  All  strokes  must  be  made  with  the  point  of  the  cue,  otherwise 
they  are  foul.  1  \> 

7.  When  two  players  only  are  engaged  in  a  game,  he  who  pockets  1'*=*' 
ot  scores  eight  balls  first  is  winner  of  the  game.  But  when  more  1^ 
than  two  players  are  engaged,  the  game  is  ended  only  when  the  i^^ 
number  of  balls  remaining  on  the  table  do  not  amount  to  enough  to  lie  * 
tie  or  beat  the  next  lowest  score.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  game-keeper  I  x 
to  announce  when  a  game  is  won,  and  all  that  may  be  depending  on  Ir  " 
the  same  shall  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  standing  of  eadi  1^ 
player  when  pool  is  called.  |cr 

8.  A  forfeiture  of  one  ball  is  deducted  from  the  player's  score  for 
making  a  miss,  pocketing  his  own  ball,  forcing  his  own  ball  (^  the  I  si 
table,  failing  to  either  make  an  object-ball  strike  a  cushion  or  go  into  In 
a  pocket,  or  the  cue-ball  to  strike  a  cushion,  as  provided  in  Rule  4,  |rt 
and  for  striking  his  own  ball  twice.     {^See  also  Laws  17,  18,  and  19.)    |h: 

9.  A  ball  whose  center  is  on  the  string-line  must  be  regarded  as 
within  the  line. 

10.  If  the  player  pocket  one  or  more  of  the  object-balls,  and  his 
own  ball  go  into  a  pocket  or  off  the  table  from  the  stroke,  he  cannot 
score  for  the  balls,  which  must  be  placed  on  the  spot  known  as  the 
deep-red  spot,  or,  if  it  be  occupied,  as  nearly  below  it  as  possible, 
and  on  a  line  with  the  spot,  and  the  player  forfeits  one  ball  for 
pocketing  his  own  ball  or  driving  it  off  the  table. 

11.  A  ball  going  into  a  pocket  and  rebounding  on  to  the  table 
must  be  regarded  in  the  same  W^l  as,  M  \\.\v^^\.T\5.0«.'a^  t^^«c»ss^^«d 

is  not  to  be  counted  as  a  pockeled  >aaJi\.^  ^v  xe.\»KQ&  \x^  ^^^»k&^^^ 
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it  comes  to  rest  upon  the  table.  An  object-ball  forced  off  the  table, 
or  forced  off  and  rebounding  from  some  object  foreign  to  the  table, 
must  be  replaced  upon  the  deep-red  spot,  or,  if  that  be  occupied,  on 
a  line  below  it  and  as  near  as  possible.  If  it  is  the  cue-ball,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  being  off  the  table  and  in  hand.  The  gas-fixture  or 
other  apparatus  for  lighting  the  table,  when  placed  directly  over  the 
table,  shall  not  be  considered  an  object  foreign  to  the  table,  and 
should  a  ball  striking  the  fixture  rebound  to  the  table,  it  must  retain 
its  position  on  the  table  where  it  comes  to  rest. 

12.  A  ball  resting  on  the  cushion  must  be  regarded  as  off  the  table. 

13.  When  the  cue-ball  is  in  hand,  the  player  may  play  from  any 

place  within  the  string,  at  any  object-ball  outside  of  it,  but  he  is  not 

allowed  to  play  at  any  object-ball  which  is  within  the  string.     Should 

Hone  of  the  object-balls  be  outside  the  string,  that  ball  which  is  near- 

est-outside  should  be  spotted  on  the  deep-red  spot,  and  the  player 

Uiay  play  at  it. 

\^Note  to  Rule  13. — As  it  is  difficult  to  decide  when  a  ball  is  in  or  out  of  the  string, 
"When  looking  at  it  from  a  distance  away  from  the  table,  or  from  the  line  of  the 
string,  it  would  not  be  just,  under  such  circumstances,  to  punish  the  player;  and 
further,  if  the  opposing  player  or  his  umpire  detect  the  striker  so  playing,  it  is 
l>etter  to  check  the  striker  by  calling  time  than  to  warn  or  prompt  him  by  calling 
the  attention  of  the  referee  to  the  matter.] 

14.  Should  the  striker  touch  the  cue-ball  with  the  point  of  his  cue, 
or  with  any  other  part  of  the  cue,  or  with  his  clothing  or  anything 
else,  it  shall  be  counted  a  stroke.  The  striker  loses  his  hand,  for- 
feits one  ball,  and  the  next  player  plays. 

15.  Should  the  player,  before  his  stroke  has  been  delivered,  touch 
an  object-ball  with  the  point  or  any  part  of  the  cue,  or  with  his  cloth- 
ing or  anything  else,  the  ball  so  disturbed  is  to  be  replaced  by  the 
referee  or  game-keeper  in  its  original  position.  The  striker  loses 
his  hand  only,  and  the  next  player  plays. 

16.  A  stroke  cannot  be  regarded  as  completed  until  all  balls  set  in 
motion  by  the  stroke  have  come  to  rest. 

17.  A  stroke  made  when  any  of  the  balls  are  in  motion  is  foul. 
Should  such  a  stroke  be  made,  the  balls  are  either  to  be  replaced  or 
left  as  they  come  to  rest,  at  the  option  of  the  next  player,  and  the 
next  player  plays.     The  striker  loses  his  hand  and  forfeits  one  ball. 

18.  Should  the  player  strike  his  own  ball  twice,  the  balls  disturbed 
in  consequence  of  the  second  stroke  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  referee 
in  the  position  they  occupied  before  the  first  stroke,  or  left  as  they 
are  when  they  come  to  rest,  at  the  option  oi  X^^ft  x^^yX.  ^^^«t»   '\^^s. 

striker  loses  his  hand,  forfeits  one  \)a\\.,  «aid  >3a!&  u^^kX.  ^^^«t  -sJck^^* 
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Should  a  player  play  out  of  his  turn,  it  is  foul.    The  balls 
be  replaced  in  the  position  they  occupied  before  the  stroke,  and 
lose  turn  it  was  plays.     But  should  a  player,  playing  out  of  his 
make  more  than  one  stroke  before  being  checked,  the  strokes 
de  are  fair,  and  he  is  entitled  to  any  counts  he  may  have  made 
:h  strokes,  and  he  may   continue  his  play  until  his  hand  is  out 
his  hand  is  out  (and  the  player  whose  turn  it  was  plays)  tbe 
ling  player,  having  had  his  inning,  is  not  to  play  again  when  his 
ir  turn  comes  in  that  same  inning,  but  must  wait  for  his  regu- 
rn  to  come  around  the  second  time. 

Should  the  balls,  or  any  of  them,  on  the  table  be  accidentally 
bed  by  any  other  person  or  cause  than  the  player,  they  are  to 
)laced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  original  position,  and  the 
•  may  continue. 

Push  shots  are  allowed ;  that  is,  it  is  not  necessary  to  with- 
the  point  of  the  cue  from  the  cue-ball  before  the  latter  touches 
)ject-ball.  When  the  cue-ball  is  in  contact  with  another  ball, 
ayer  may  play  directly  at  the  ball  with  which  it  is  in  contact, 
•ectly  from  it,  and  the  latter  play  shall  not  be  recorded  as  a 
provided  a  cushion  is  struck,  as  specified  in  Rule  4. 

When  the  striker  is  in  hand,  should  he  play  at  any  ball  that 

hin  the  string-line,  or  if,  when  in  hand,  he  plays  from  any  posi- 

lOt  within  the  string-line,  without  being  checked  previous  to 

roke  being  made,  any  score  he  may  make  from  such  stroke  he 

itled  to ;  but  if  he  is  checked  before  making  the  stroke,  and 

nakes  it,  it  does  not  count  for  him,  his  hand  is  out,  and  the 

player  plays,  and  all  balls  disturbed  by  the  stroke  must  be  re- 

1  or  left  as  they  are,  at  the  option  of  the  next  player. 

U  to  Rule  22. — As  it  is  difficult  to  decide  when  a  ball  is  in  or  out  of  the 
when  looking  at  it  from  a  distance  away  from  the  table,  or  from  the  line  of 
ng,  it  would  not  be  just,  under  such  circumstances,  to  punish  the  player: 
rther,  if  the  opposing  player  or  his  umpire  detect  the  striker  so  playing,  it 
T  to  check  the  striker  by  calling  time  than  to  warn  or  prompt  him  by  calling 
ention  of  the  referee  to  the  matter.] 

It  is  foul,  aild  the  striker  forfeits  one  ball,  if,  while  in  the  act 
iking,  he  has  not  at  least  one  foot  on  the  floor. 

Should  the  striker,  by  a  clear,  fair  stroke  of  the  cue,  pocket  a 
nd,  after  the  stroke,  move,  touch,  or  foul  one  or  more  of  the 
:-balls,  he  is  entitled  to  the  pocketed  ball,  and  loses  his  hand 
because  of  the  foul,  and  Oae  xieiRX.  ^Vac^et  -^la^js* 
Should  a  ball  that  "has  come  \.o  ^  iS^xs^ssS^SSS.  xcvost,  Nrcsiwck^'ss^ 
cause,  while  the  player  is  vxe^^m^^Q^'^^^^'^^^^'^'^^^ 
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>laced.     Should  it  move  before  he  can  stop  his  stroke,  it  and  all  the 
>ther  balls  set  in  motion  by  the  stroke  must  be  replaced,  and  the 
)layer  shall  repeat  his  stroke,  as,  but  for  the  moving  of  the  ball,  he 
night  have  counted  where  he  missed  or  missed  where  he  counted. 
\See  note  to  Section  5,  Rule  Blight,  Four-ball  ga.me,/age  464.] 

26.  When  two  persons  are  playing,  should  a  player  incur  three 
>enalties,  scratches,  or  forfeitures  in  succession,  he  shall  forfeit  every 
jail  remaining  on  the  table  to  his  opponent.  Should  more  than  two 
je^rsons  be  playing,  then  the  offending  payer  shall  be  adjudged  loser 
)f  the  game. 

27.  Tie  games,  except  in  match  or  tournament  games,  when  two 
players  contend  for  prizes  or  for  a  money  stake,  must  be  decided  by 
lot,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  order  of  playing  is  determined.  The 
alayer  to  whose  lot  the  lowest  number  falls  is  the  loser ;  or,  ties  may 
36  determined  by  the  position  of  the  players  in  the  game  next  after 
:hat  in  which  they  have  tied,  provided  all  the  parties  interested 
igree.  When  two  players  are  playing  in  a  match  or  in  tournament 
rames,  a  tie  game  is  reckoned  as  void,  and  must  be  played  over  to 
ietermine  the  winner. 

28.  Under  these  rules  no  player  is  allowed  to  withdraw  before  the 
Tame  is  played  out ;  by  so  doing  he  forfeits  the  game. 

29.  In  case  of  a  forfeiture,  the  forfeiture  must  be  recorded  by  the 
rame-keeper  before  another  stroke  is  made,  and  if  not  so  recorded 
igainst  the  player  making  it,  it  cannot  be  recorded  against  him  later 
n  the  game. 

[Note  to  Rule  39. — It  is  the  duty  of  each  player,  or  his  umpire,  to  protect  the 
>layer's  interest  at  the  time  a  scratch,  forfeit,  or  error  is  made.  Interference  with 
he  score  as  recorded  by  the  pool-keeper  cannot  be  permitted,  unless  with  the  full 
;onsent  of  all  the  players  in  die  game.] 

Notes  to  the  Foregoing  Rules. 

The  decision  of  the  referee  is  final,  but  it  might  happen,  under 
jxtraordinary  circumstances,  that  one  of  the  players  should  believe 
lis  rights  to  have  been  violated  by  the  referee.  •  In  such  a  case  he 
nust  at  once,  and  before  more  than  one  other  stroke  has  been 
>layed,  declare  the  cause  of  his  grievance  and  announce  that  he  is 
jlaying  the  game  out  under  protest.  Then  should  he  lose  the  game, 
he  subject  of  the  grievance  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  experts  mu- 
:ually  agreed  upon. 

The  rules  of  the  American  Four-ball  game,  not  conflicting  with  ajr<{ 
>f  the  foregoing  rules,  govern  this  game  also. 
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When  the  last  ball  or  some  designated  ball  determine 
ment  entered  into  by  the  players  after  pool  has  been 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  pool-keeper  to  remove  all  other 
the  table. 

HIGH-LOW-JACK  GAME. 

This  game  is  played  with  a  set  of  balls  the  same  as  b 
teen-ball  Pool. 

Any  number  of  persons  may  play,  the  order  of  play  b 
mined  by  the  rolling  of  the  small  numbered  balls. 

The  fifteen-ball  is  High;  the  one-ball  is  Low;  the  1 
Jack ;  and  the  highest  aggregate  is  Game.  Seven  point 
constitute  a  game. 

In  cases  where  players  have  one  and  two  to  go  to  fii 
the  first  balls  holed  count  out  first,  be  they  High,  Low,  < 

In  setting  up  the  pyramid,  the  three  counting  balls — I 
Jack — are  placed  in  the  center,  with  High  at  the  head  o 
named  balls,  the  other  balls  as  in  regular  Fifteen-ball  Po( 

When  players  have  each  one  to  go,  instead  of  setting  i 
frame  of  pyramids,  a  ball  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tab] 
line  with  the  spots,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  lower  cuj 
to  the  diameter  of  another  of  the  pool  balls.  This  bj 
pocketed  by  banking  it  to  one  or  more  cushions.  The 
pockets  the  ball  wins  the  game. 

The  rules  of  the  game  of  Fifteen-ball  Pool  for  the  cha 
not  conflicting  with  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  govero 
also. 

THE  GAME  OF  CONTINUOUS  PC 

For  the  Championship. 

Continuous  Pool,  so  called  from  the  system  of  scoring 
diflfers  from  any  other  game  of  ball  pool  heretofore  in  V" 
like  Sixty-one  or  Eight-ball  Pyramid  Pool,  the  scoring  of 
continued  until  all  the  balls  in  each  frame  have  been  pc 
the  game  may  consist  of  any  number  of  balls  or  point 
may  be  agreed  upon.  Each  ball  pocketed  scores  one  p< 
striker,  and  the  game  is  usually  scored  upon  the  string 
over  the  table,  as  in  regular  Billiards.  Penalties  are  p; 
dednding  points  from  tVve  offewditv^  ^la.^er's  score  or  st; 
tonSy  instead  of  forfeitmg  a\is\\  Vo  \>[v^  \siJcXt  4s»  Vo.  x^^g 
Tool. 
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In  playing  a  long  game  of  more  than  one  night's  duration,  when 
>layer  shall  have  scored  the  agreed-upon  quota  for  the  night,  play 
St  be  continued  until  all  the  balls  of  the  final  frame  have  been 
:keted,  and  each  player  must  be  credited  with  the  balls  which  each 
U  pocket  in  the  aforesaid  final  frame. 

)n  the  final  night  of  a  match,  playing  shall  cease  as  soon  as  the 
ling  player  shall  have  scored  or  pocketed  a  sufficient  number  of 
s  to  be  declared  winner  of  the  match. 

The  Game. 

"he  game  of  Continuous  Pool  is  played  with  fifteen  numbered 
s  and  one  white  ball  not  numbered.  The  latter  is  the  cue-ball, 
the  player  plays  with  it  from  within  the  string  at  the  head  of 
table,  at  the  opening  of  the  game,  at  any  of  the  numbered  balls, 
.  afterwards  as  he  finds  it  on  the  table,  his  object  being  to  pocket 
many  of  the  numbered  balls  as  he  can.  The  fifteen  balls  are 
nbered  from  one  to  fifteen  respectively,  and  are  usually  colored 
,  but  the  numbers  on  the  balls  are  simply  used  for  convenience 
calling  the  number  of  each  ball  which  the  player  intends  to 
:ket,  and  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  score  of  the  player.  Be- 
e  commencing  the  game,  these  fifteen  balls  are  placed  promiscu- 
»ly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  upon  the  table,  a  triangular  frame  be- 
;  employed  for  this  purpose,  to  insure  correctness.  Should  a  set 
balls  be  used  which  have  been  colored  for  Sixty-one  Pool,  the 
;hest  numbered  balls  must  be  placed  nearest  the  apex  of  the  tri- 
ple and  the  lowest  numbered  at  its  base ;  the  15-ball  must  be  placed 
:be  apex  and  must  rest  on  the  spot  known  as  the  red-ball  spot  in  the 
;utar  Four-ball  game  of  Billiards,  or  as  near  as  is  possible  thereto. 
Fbe  string-line  occupies  the  same  place  on  the  table  as  it  does  in 
:  Four-ball  game.  Each  and  every  ball  counts  one  point,  and  the 
ne  shall  consist  of  any  given  number  of  points,  to  be  mutually 
eed  upon. 

RULES  FOR  CONTINUOUS  POOL. 

rhe  rules  for  Continuous  Pool  are  the  same  as  those  which  govern 

lerican  Pyramid  Pool,  except  where  they  conflict  with  the  foUow- 

;  rules : 

[.  The  x)pening  of  Rule  7  should  read :  When  two  players  only 
engaged  in  a  game,  and  one  player's  score  amounts  to  more  than 
Aggregate  credited  to  the  other  player,  adde^  \.o  \?cv^\.  t^xwjcccccwsj^ 

he  table,  the  player  whose  score  is  \\ighex  l\v«ii  \?tCv&  x.^'^^^s^s*. 
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II.  Rule  8  should  read:    For  playing  out  of  his  turn  (if 
tected  in  so  doing  before  he  has  made  more  than  one  stroke), 
for  faiUng  to  make  the  opening  stroke  as  provided  in  Rule  2, 
points  are  deducted  from  the  oflFending  player's  score.     A  forfeits 
one  point  is  deducted  from  the  player's  score  for  making  a  mi 
pocketing  his  own  ball,  forcing  his  own  ball  off  the  table,  failing  j 
either  make  an  object-ball  strike  a  cushion  or  go  into  a  pocket, 
the  cue-ball  to  strike  a  cushion  as  provided  in  Rule  4,  striking  1 
own  ball  twice. 

III.  Rule  15  reads  as  follows:  Should  the  player  touch  am 
ject-ball  with  the  point  or  any  part  of  the  cue,  or  with  his  dot 
or  anything  else,  the  ball  so  disturbed  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  refe 
or  game-keeper  in  its  original  position,  or  left  where  it  rests,  or  I 
offending  player  may  be  compelled  to  play  his  stroke,  at  the  optid 
of  the  next  player,  but  cannot  score  for  the  stroke.  The  strii 
loses  his  hand,  and  the  next  player  plays. 

IV.  The  opening  of  Rule  19  reads  as  follows :  Should  a  play 
play  out  of  his  turn,  it  is  foul,  and  two  points  must  be  deductc 
from  his  score,  the  balls  must  be  replaced,  etc. 

V.  In  Rules  Nos.  2,  4,  8,  10,  14,  17,  18,  and  23,  the  forfeitt 
in  each  case  is  one  point,  instead  of  one  ball. 

VI.  In  Rule  2  of  Pyramid  Pool,  the  following  sentence 
**  Should  a  player  having  no  ball  to  his  credit  incur  a  forfeit, 
first  ball  he  scores  thereafter  shall  at  once  be  placed  upon  the 
as  provided  in  Rule  10."     This  does  not  apply  to  the  game  of 
tinuous  Pool,  for  obvious  reasons. 

FIFTEEN-BALL  POOL. 

For  the  Championship, 

The  game  of  Fifteen-ball  Pool  is  played  with  fifteen  number* 
balls,  and  one  white  ball  not  numbered.     The  latter  is  the  cue-baB 
and  the  player  plays  with  it  from  within  the  string  at  the  head* 
the  table,  at  the  opening  of  the  game,  at  any  of  the  numbered  ball 
and  afterwards  as  he  finds  it  on  the  table,  his  object  being  to  pockc 
as  many  of  the  numbered  balls  as  he  can,  the  number  on  each  ball| 
he  pockets  being  scored  to  his  credit ;  so  that  not  he  who  pockets 
the  largest  number  of  balls,  but  he  whose  score,  when  added  np. , 
yields  the  largest  total,  wins  the  game.     The  fifteen  balls  arenum-l 
hereA  from  one  to  fviteen,  Tes^€:c\.\N^>j,  «xv^  'axt  wvc^^V^  colored  j 
BcfoTQ  commencing  the  game,  t\vt^fe  ^l\.^«v\>^^  ^^^^kj^Ns.^ 
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prm  of  a  triangle  upon  the  table — a  triangular  frame  being  employed 
■^r  this  purpose,  to  insure  correctness. 

The  ball  numbered  fifteen  is  so  placed  upon  the  table  as  to  form 
^e  apex  of  the  triangle,  pointing  upwards  towards  the  head  of  the 
fc3)le,  and  in  forming  the  triangle  the  fifteen-ball  should  rest  as 
early  as  possible  upon  the  spot  known  as  the  deep-red  spot  in  the 
"Siree-  or  Four-ball  games.  The  other  balls  should  have  their  places 
is-  the  triangle  so  that  the  highest  numbers  shall  be  nearest  the  apex, 
^e  lowest  numbers  forming  the  base. 

The  string-line  occupies  the  same  place  on  the  table  as  it  does  in 
^  Four-ball  game. 

Tlie  numbers  on  the  balls  pocketed  count  for  the  player  who 
•ckets  them  fairly,  and  as  the  sum-total  of  all  the  numbers  on  the 
te^n  balls  amount  only  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  which 
^ty-one  is  more  than  one  half,  when  only  two  persons  are  playing 
lichever  makes  the  latter  number  first  is  the  winner  of  the  game. 


RULES   FOR   FIFTEEN-BALL  POOL. 

XTie  rules  for  Fifteen-ball  Pool  are  the  same  as  those  which  gov- 
i  American  Pyramid  Pool,  except  where  they  conflict  with  the  fol- 
^ng  rules : 
I ,  The  note  to  Rule  2  should  read  as'  follows : 

X^Note  to  Rule  2. — Should  the  striker  pocket  the  cue-ball  in  the  opening  siroke, 
d.  by  the  same  stroke  fail  to  drive  two  or  more  balls  against  a  cushion  or  into  a 
elect,  he  forfeits  three  only  for  the  pocketing  of  the  cue-ball.  In  match  or  touma- 
-x:it  games  the  player  who  makes  the  opening  stroke  must  play  from  within  the 
i«ig  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  must  strike  the  pyramid  of  object-balls  with  such 
'Oe  as  to  drive  at  least  two  object-balls  to  a  cushion,  or  cause  at  least  one  object- 
II  to  go  into  a  pocket.  Should  he  fail  to  do  either,  the  balls  are  to  be  set  up 
^in,  he  forfeits  two  points,  and  must  continue  to  play  until  he  drives  two  or  more 
I«ct-balls  to  a  cushion,  or  at  least  one  object-ball  into  a  pocket  E^ch  failure 
Vises  him  to  receive  a  scratch,  i.  e.,  pay  a  forfeit  of  three  points.] 

TL  The  following  paragraph  should  close  Rule  4:  "Three  for- 
itures  in  succession  loses  the  player  making  them  the  game." 
SV^  a/so  Rule  26  of  Pyramid  Pool.) 

III.  The  following  paragraph  opens  Law  7:  *'  When  two  players 
"^ly  are  engaged  in  a  game,  and  one  player's  score  amounts  to  more 
^an  the  aggregate  numbers  on  the  balls  credited  to  the  other  player, 
^ded  to  that  remaining  on  the  table,  the  game  is  ended,  the  player 
^liose  score  is  higher  than  this  total  wins." 

IV.  The  following  words  are  omitted  al  \.\i^  c\o^t  <^^^  '^xJSs.  'i.'i«' 
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"  and  all  balls  disturbed  by  the  stroke  most  be  re|Jaced  or  left 
they  are,  at  the  option  of  the  next  player." 

V.  Rule  25  is  omitted;  it  is  replaced  thus:  *'It  is  the  strike 
privilege  to  demand  the  removal  of  obstructions  from  the  table." 

VI.  Rule  29  of  Pyramid  Pool  does  not  occur  in  the  rules  of  F 
teen-ball  Pool. 

VII.  In  Rules  Nos.  2,  4,  8,  10,  14,  17,  18,  and  23,  theforfeitn 
in  each  case  is  three  points,  instead  of  one  ball. 

VIII.  In  Rule  2  of  Pyramid  Pool  the  following  sentence  occnr 
**  Should  a  player  having  no  ball  to  his  credit  incur  a  forfeit,  the  fir 
ball  he  scores  thereafter  shall  at  once  be  placed  upon  the  table 
provided  in  Rule  10."  This  does  not  apply  to  Fifteen-ball  Pool,  f 
obvious  reasons. 

CHICAGO  POOL. 

This  game  is  played  with  the  numbered  pool  balls  from  one  to  f 
teen  and  a  white  cue-ball,  as  in  Fifteen-ball  Pool,  the  object  being 
play  upon  and  pocket  the  balls  in  their  numerical  order. 


The  table  is  laid  out  for  the  game  by  placing  the  i-ball  agai 
the  end  cushion  at  the  first  right-hand  diamond  sight  at  the  foot 
the  table,  as  seen  in  the  diagram ;  the  2-ball  is  placed  at  the  cer 
diamond  sight  on  the  same  cushion ;  the  remaining  thirteen  balls 
placed  in  the  order  of  their  numbers  at  the  succeeding  diann 
sights,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  All  things  being  equal,  it  is 
materml  which  way  the  numbers  imtv  m  ^<ittiu^  the  balls,  for  t 
may  also  be  set  so  ihat  the  lAiaW  V?.  ^\^kr.^  ot^^  >Oaax  ^iia2Es>ss^\ -: 
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I,  when  standing  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  looking  towards 
)0t  or  lower  end,  appears  as  the  left-hand  diamond  sight  on  the 
ail,  with  the  3-ball  placed  at  the  right,  etc. 
e  three  sights  on  the  end  rail  at  head  of  the  table  are  not  occu- 
py any  ball. 

opening  the  game,  the  order  of  play  is  determined  by  throwing 
nail  numbered  balls,  as  in  Fifteen-ball  Pool,  and  he  whose  first 
t  may  be  strikes  the  cue-ball  from  any  point  within  the  string-line, 
e  opening  stroke  must  be  to  strike  the  ^w^-ball.  If  that  ball  is 
,  it  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  player,  and  he  continues  his 
until  he  fails  to  score,  but  in  continuing  he  must  play  each  time 

the  ball  bearing  the  lowest  number  on  the  table.  After  play- 
ipon  that  ball,  however,  should  any  other  be  pocketed  by  the 

stroke,  irrespective  of  its  number,  it  shall  be  placed  to  the 
r's  credit  so  pocketing  it. 
the  line  of  aim  at  the  ball  required  to  be  hit  is  covered  by  an- 

ball,  the  player  may  resort  to  a  bank  play  or  masse,  etc.,  but 
Id  he  fail  to  hit  the  required  ball,  he  forfeits  three,  receiving  a 
ch. 

ould  a  ball  be  holed  by  a  foul  stroke,  it  is  replaced  upon  the 
it  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  game,  but  should  it  be  the  8-, 
3-,  or  1 1 -ball  so  holed,  they  being  within  the  string,  and  the 
tall  in  hand,  then  the  balls  specified  are  to  be  placed  upon  the 
nid  or  red-ball  spot,  or,  should  that  be  occupied,  as  near  to  it 
possible,  as  in  Fifteen-ball  Pool. 

e  player  having  the  lowest  aggregate  score  is  required  to  pay 
eneral  refreshment  for  all  in  the  game.  The  player  having  the 
id  lowest  score  pays  for  the  game. 

e  rules  of  Fifteen-ball  Pool  govern  Chicago  Pool,  except  where 
conflict  with  the  foregoing  rules. 

THE  BALK-LINE  GAME. 

TED   BY  THE  GrEAT  EXPERTS   IN  THEIR  CONTEST  FOR  THE 

World's  Championship  Challenge-Cup,  New  York,  No- 
i^EMBER,  1890 

HOW    TO    LAY    OUT    THE    TABLE. 

e  bed  of  the  table  is  hete  arranged  with  the  balk-lines  drawn  at 
eight  and  fourteen  inches  from  the  cushions.  The  l\x\e.'s»  t.\v\is» 
ycd  ilhstrcLte  the  bed  of  the  table,  as  it  was.  \cici  c^mX  l^x 'Os^&  sgt^-sx 
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balk-line  hmdicap  tournament,  which  was  played  in  ChJckering  Hill, 
New  York  City,  February  20  to  March  I,  1890.      (,Sie  Diagram.) 

The  spots  upon  the  table  used  in  the  Balk-line  game  are  platd 
the  same  as  are  those  in  the  regular  Three-ball  game,  familiar  toili 
players  as  the  white-ball  spot  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  red-hsll 


"■" — to^ide  ol 
Ihit  b 


spot  at  the  fool  of  the  table,  with  a  third  spot  in  the  center  of  ite 
table,  the  latter  being  made  use  of  when  both  ot  the  other  spots  ait 
occupied.  In  this  game  a  continuous  line  is  drawn  (tailors'  chalt 
heing  generally  used)  upon  the  cloth  from  end  to  end  and  from  sid( 
k^ide  of  the  table. 

inch  balk-lines  which  are  desired,  the  tines  mast  be 
drawn,  on  a  5  x  10  table,  from  the  face  of  the  cushion  at  each  of  tbc 
first  diamond  sights  on  each  of  the  end  and  side  rails  in  the  four  c«- 
ners  of  the  table  to  the  face  of  the  cushion  at  each  of  the  opposiH 
diamond  sights.  Thus  eight  restricted  spaces  are  formed,  four  bfr 
ing  oblong  at  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  table,  and  four  are  sqniR 
and  are  at  the  corners  of  the  table.  Carroms  may  be  made  in  'Ji( 
Urge  center  space  of  the  table  ad  UHtian. 

RULES  OF  THE  BALK-LINE  GAME. 
First. — Standing  at  the  head  of  ihe  table,  and  as  far  apart  as  praC' 
ticable,  the  two  contestants  shall  endeavor  to  simultaneously  pUf 
the  cue-balls  from  within  the  string-line  against  the  lower  cushion, 
the  lead  and  the  choice  of  balls  to  be  won  by  him  whose  ball  slops 
the  ncar.T  to  the  cushion  at  the  head  of  the  table.  (See  note  -O 
Rah  J,  Three-ball  Cartom  &ame,  pa^p  i\68. ) 
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Second, — I.  He  who  has  won  in  stringing  may  either  require  his 
ita^onist*s  ball  to  be  placed  on  the  radius  spot  and  take  the  lead 
itiself,  or  he  may  have  his  own  ball  spotted  and  require  his  oppo- 
int  to  open  the  game.  Whichever  is  to  open  the  game  may  play 
om  anywhere  within  a  six-inch  radius,  of  which  the  spot  at  the 
Cad  of  the  table  is  the  base,  but  can  make  no  count  unless  his  ball 
as  hit  the  red  before  hitting  the  white.  2.  After  the  opening 
:roke,  the  striker  plays  at  either  ball  from  any  position  in  which  he 
lay  find  his  own,  subject  to  certain  rules  as  to  foul  strokes. 

Third, — In  the  opening  shot,  and  whenever  he  elects  to  spot  balls 
lat  are  *'  fast",  the  striker  is  "  in  hand*'.  The  non-striker's  ball 
ever  becomes  '*  in  hand  ".  (^See  note  to  Rule  3,  Three-ball  Carrom 
ame,  page  468.) 

Fourth, — One  point  shall  be  given  the  striker  for  every  fair  car- 
>m,  and  for  every  failure  to  hit  an  object-ball  he  shall  forfeit  one 
oint  to  his  adversary. 

Fifth. — The  object-balls  shall  be  in  balk  as  soon  as  both  have 
topped  within  any  one  of  the  restricted  spaces  defined  by  the  balk- 
nes.     A  ball  on  the  line  is  a  ball  within  it. 

Sixth. — It  is  a  foul,  and  no  count  can  be  made : 

1.  If  a  stroke  is  made  except  with  the  point  of  the  cue. 

2.  If  the  cue  is  not  withdrawn  from  the  cue-ball  before  the  latter 
^mes  in  contact  with  an  object-ball. 

3.  If  when  in  hand  the  striker  plays  at  a  ball  that  is  inside  or  on 

r».e  string-line,  or  if  when  in  hand  he  plays  from  any  position  not 

''ithin  the  six-inch  radius. 

[To  simplify  the  dudes  of  the  referee,  no  claim  of  foul  in  either  of  these  cases  can 
e  made  after  the  stroke.  The  non-striker  shall  warn  the  striker  beforehand.  If 
^e  former  fails  to  do  so,  the  referee  shall  assume  that  the  stroke  was  fair;  if  the 
k.tter,  warned,  refuses  to  alter  his  play,  unless  he  has  meanwhile  appealed  to  the 
^eree  as  to  whether  the  ball  is  in  or  out,  that  official  shall  assume  that  a  foul  was 
ontemplated,  and  presumptively  perpetrated.] 

4.  If,  in  the  act  of  striking,  he  has  not  at  least  one  foot  touching 
lie  floor. 

5.  If  he  strikes  while  a  ball  is  in  motion,  unless  it  has  come  to  a 
*est,  as  provided  in  Section  10  of  this  rule. 

6.  If  he  plays  with  the  wrong  ball,  except  under  circumstances 
^hich  will  be  found  in  note  to  Rule  10,  Three-ball  Carrom  game, 
Dage  469. 

7.  If  the  player  touches  the  cue-ball  more  than  once  in  any  way* 
or  hinders  or  accelerates  it  in  any  otYiex  nv^i"^  X^^axiXs^  ^V.«^\ss«^'^ 
'troke  of  the  cue;  or  if,  during  a  stroke  ot  ?i.^V«  \X,V^m«sa^i/«'«^ 
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touches,  hinders,  or  accelerates  an  object-ball  except  by  the 
stroke  of  the  cue-ball  to  which  he  is  entitled.     {See  note  to  Sectio 
7  on  Foul  Shots,  page  471.) 

8.  As  touching  any  ball  in  any  way  is  a  stroke,  a  second  tocdi  is] 
foul. 

[There  shall  be  no  playing  for  safety.     Therefore,  should  a  player  in  any  \ 
touch  any  ball  before  he  is  ready  to  strike,  and  afterwards  touch  his  own  ball  or : 
other,  his  opponent  shall  have  the  option  of  playing  at  the  balls  as  he  finds  tfamc 
of  having  those  replaced  that  may  have  been  disturbed  by  the  second  stroke.] 

9.  It  is  a  foul  against  the  striker  if  any  ball  be  disturbed,  hastenc 

or  hindered  by  an  opponent  or  any  one  but  himself,  whether  the 

or  balls  are  at  rest  while  he  is  aiming  or  striking,  in  motion  after  I 

has  struck,  or  at  rest  again  after  he  has  struck,  and  pending  his  agaisl 

taking  aim ;  and  he  shall  have  the  same  option  as  is  given  his  op-J 

ponent  in  Section  8  of  this  rule. 

[Should  the  disturbed  ball  be  one  on  which  the  striker  would  seemingly  hav 
effected  a  count  but  for  its  being  disturbed,  hindered,  or  hastened,  he  shall  have  \ 
option,  provided  he  himself  or  representadve  did  not  disturb  the  ball  or  balls,  1 
repeating  the  stroke  on  balls  replaced,  or  of  being  credited  with  a  carrom 
allowed  to  play  at  the  balls  either  as  he  finds  them  or  in  the  position  they  wou 
have  occupied,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  referee,  had  they  not  been  dis^l 
turbed.] 

10.  Should  a  ball  that  has  once  come  to  a  standstill  move  withontl 
apparent  cause,  while  the  player  is  preparing  to  strike,  it  shall  be 
placed.  Should  it  move  before  he  can  check  his  stroke,  it  and; 
other  balls  set  in  motion  by  that  stroke  shall  be  replaced,  and  thel 
player  shall  repeat  his  shot,  inasmuch  as  but  for  the  moving  of  the] 
ball  he  might  have  counted  where  he  missed,  or  missed  where  he] 
counted. 

11.  It  is  foul  if  the  striker  plays  directly  at  any  ball  with  whidi 

his  own  is  in  fixed  contract. 

[The  cue-ball  being  "  fiast",  the  striker  shall  have  the  option  of  playing  directly 
upon  the  free  object-ball,  or  of  playing  at  a  cushion  and  returning  upon  either  ball 
first,  or  of  playing  firom  within  the  "string"  at  balls  spotted.] 

12.  It  is  foul  if  more  than  two  successive  shots  are  made  on  balls 
.  both  of  which  are  within  any  one  of  the  eight  interdicted  spaces. 

The  only  way  in  which  more  than  that  number  can  be  made  in  suc- 
cession within  that  space  is  by  sending  one  or  both  balls  out  and 
bringing  them  back  and  in  again.  Both  balls  being  within  the  space, 
the  striker  can  play  once  on  them  without  sending  either  out;  his 
next  stroke  must  send  al  \eas\.  otv.^:  OMt;  should  it  return  and  bothj 
bails  be  again  inside,  "be  can  pVa.^  oxia  ^o\.,  ^^s.\i^V<^\^^>^>:siBss?&.^<®d• 
ing  either  out.     This  r^rocess  ma.^  \it,  x^^^^Xfc^  ad  UbUum,  ^^^ 
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second  stroke  fail  to  send  a  ball  out,  it  does  not  count,  the 
k.er's  hand  is  out,  and  the  next  striker  plays  at  the  balls  as  he 
^  them. 

3.  It  is  a  foul  to  place  marks  of  any  kind  upon  the  cloth  or  cush- 
&  as  a  guide  to  play ;  also  foul  to  practice  the  banking  shot  for 

lead-off  upon  the  plea  of  testing  the  balls,  which,  until  the  mo- 
at of  banking,  shall  never  be  hit  with  a  cue,  and  after  banking 
11  not  again  be  hit  with  the  cue  until  the  opening  stroke  is  made ; 
L  it  is  also  foul  if  the  striker,  in  making  a  shot,  is  assisted  by  any 
«r  person  in  any  way  save  by  being  handed  the  bridge,  long  cue, 
'ing  the  gas-fixtures  moved  and  held  aside,  etc.,  by  the  referee  or 
rker,  after  he  has  requested  either  to  do  so. 
C4.  It  is  a  foul  against  the  non-striker,  and  the  striker  cannot 
Ice  a  count  on  the  ensuing  shot,  if  a  ball  in  play  is  lifted  from  the 
►le,  except  it  be  unavoidable  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  provided 
Lt,  because  of  foul  or  irregular  strokes,  the  balls  shall  be  trans- 
sed  or  replaced.  (^See  note  to  Section  13  on  Foul  Shots,  page  472.) 
15.  In  order  to  restrict  deliberate  playing  for  safety,  it  shall  be 
tional  with  the  non-striker,  if  his  opponent  makes  a  miss  in  each 
c  of  three  successive  innings,  to  accept  the  third  miss  or  reject  it 
d  force  his  antagonist  to  hit  at  least  one  object-ball ;  and  for  this 
irpose  that  antagonist's  ball  shall  be  replaced  by  the  referee, 
lould  two  balls  be  hit  by  this  stroke,  there  shall  be  no  count. 
The  rules  of  the  Three-ball  Carrom  game  govern  this  game  also, 
tcept  where  they  conflict  with  the  foregoing  rules. 

THE  SPANISH  GAME  OF  BILLIARDS. 

This  game  is  played  in  New  Orleans,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Califor- 
ia  and  in  the  South,  and  is  played  with  two  white  balls  and  one  red, 
Qd  five  pins  placed  similar  to  those  in  Pin  Pool.  The  red  ball  is 
laced  on  the  red-ball  spot,  and  the  first  player  strikes  at  it  from 
within  the  balk  semicircle.  The  game  is  made  by  winning  hazards, 
UToms,  and  by  knocking  over  the  skittles  or  pins.  It  is  usually 
layed  thirty-one  points  up. 

RULES    FOR    SPANISH    BILLIARDS. 

I.  The  player  who  knocks  down  a  pin  after  striking  a  ball  gains 
'o  points ;  if  he  knocks  down  two  pins  he  gains  y^«r  points,  and  so 
*  scoring  two  points  for  each  pin  knocked  dovjii,    \l  V^  >KCva^'s» 
irzi  the  middle  pin  alone,  he  gains  Jive  poVnXs, 
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2.  The  player  who  pockets  the  red  ball  gains  three  points  anc 
for  each  pin  knocked  down  by  the  same  stroke. 

3.  The  player  who  pockets  the  white  ball  gains  two  points, 
two  for  each  pin  knocked  over  with  the  same  stroke.  Each  ca 
counts  two. 

4.  The  player  who  knocks  down  a  pin  or  pins  with  his  own 
before  striking  another  ball  loses  two  for  every  pin  so  kno 
down. 

5.  The  player  who  pockets  his  own  ball  without  hitting  anc 
ball  forfeits  three  points;  for  missing  altogether  he  forfeits 
point. 

6.  The  striker  who  forces  his  own  ball  oflF  the  table  without 
ting  another  bail  forfeits  three  points ;  and  if  he  does  so  after  i 
ing  a  carrom  or  pocket,  he  loses  as  many  points  as  he  other 
would  have  gained.  The  rules  of  the  American  Four-ball  g 
govern,  except  when  they  conflict  with  the  foregoing  rules. 

THE  GAME  OF  PIN  POOL. 

The  game  of  Pin  Pool  is  played  with  two  white  balls  and  one 
together  with  five  small  wooden  pins,  which  are  set  up  in  the  mi 
of  the  table,  diamond  fashion,  each  pin  having  a  value  to  accord 
the  position  it  occupies. 

4* 
3*      5*      2* 


The  pin  nearest  the  string-line  is  No.  i ;  that  to  the  right  of 
No.  2 ;  to  the  left.  No.  3 ;  the  pin  farthest  from  the  string-lii 
No.  4 ;  and  the  central  pin,  No.  5.  These  numbers  may  be  chi 
on  the  cloth  in  front  of  each  particular  pin. 

Neither  carroms  nor  hazards  count ;  for  pocketing  a  ball  (^ 
playing  on  a  pocket  table),  or  causing  it  to  jump  oflF  the  tab 
lodge  on  the  cushion,  or  for  missing  altogether,  nothing  is  forf 
other  than  the  stroke.  The  only  penalty  is  that  the  ball  so  offer 
shall  be  spotted  upon  the  white-ball  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  tabl 
il  that  be  occupied,  then  on  the  nearest  spot  thereto  unoccupied 

When  the  pins  are  arranged,  \.\\t  tox.'aXAsycv  q.1  \Jc\fc  ^v^^ts.  \s  i 
wined  in  like  manner  as  in  YVae^xv-\>«X\^^\^'^^^^'^'^^^'^'^ 
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«w    receives  from  the  marker  a  little  numbered  ball  which  is  placed  in 
1    the  player's  cup  on  the  pool  board,  and  the  number  of  which  is  not 
iicl   known  to  any  of  his  opponents. 

flRl       The  object  of  the  players  is  to  knock  down  as  many  pins  as  will 
1  count  thirty-one  when  the  number  on  the  small  ball  held  by  him  is 
bail  added  to  their  aggregate ;  thus,  if  the  small  ball  be  No.  9,  the  player 
will  have  to  gain  twenty-two  points  on  the  pins  before  calling  game, 
and  whoever  first  gets  thirty-one  points  in  this  manner  wins  the 
pool. 

When  the  rotation  of  the  players  is  determined,  a  white  ball  is 
spotted  five  inches  from  the  lower  end  of  the  table  and  midway  be- 
tween the  pockets,  on  a  line  drawn  down  the  center ;  and  the  red 
ball  placed  upon  its  own  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  game  is 
then  commenced. 

RULES  OF   PIN   POOL. 

1.  Player  No.  i  must  play  with  the  remaining  white  ball  from  any 
point  within  the  string-line  at  the  head  of  the  table,  at  either  the  red 
or  white  ball,  or  place  his  own  on  the  string-spot. 

2.  Player  No.  2  may  play  with  either  ball  on  the  table — red  or 
white. 

3.  After  the  first  stroke  has  been  played,  the  players,  in  their 
Order,  may  play  with  or  at  any  ball  upon  the  board. 

4.  Unless  the  player  has  played  on  some  ball  upon  the  board  be- 
fore knocking  down  a  pin,  the  stroke  under  all  circumstances  goes 
'or  nothing,  and  the  pin  or  pins  must  be  replaced  and  the  player's 
Ml  put  upon  the  white-ball  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  or,  if  that 
"^  occupied,  on  the  nearest  unoccupied  spot  thereto.  But  should 
^^o  balls  be  in  contact,  the  player  can  play  with  either  of  the  balls 
^0  touching,  direct  at  the  pins,  and  any  count  so  made  is  good. 

5.  If  a  player,  with  one  stroke,  knocks  down  the  four  outside  pins 
,*^d  leaves  the  central  one  standing  on  its  spot,  it  is  called  a  Natural, 
^i*  Ranche,  and  under  any  and  all  circumstances  it  wins  the  game. 

6.  But  if  the  player  has  knocked  down  pins  whose  aggregate  num- 
"^r,  when  added  to  the  number  on  the  small  ball  in  his  cup,  exceeds 
*  total  of  thirty-one,  except  in  case  mentioned  in  Rule  5,  he  is  then 

burst",  and  must  drop  out  of  the  game  unless  a  *'  privilege"  is 
i^med.     If  this  claim  is  made,  it  must  be  before  another  stroke  is 

ade,  as  otherwise  he  can  only  re-enter  the  game  by  the  full  consent 
'^  the  players. 

7.  Players  having  **  burst "  can  claim  a  pTVv\Ve^<&  «&  qIx^tv  ^'s*  "^^-^ 
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burst " ;  and  when  privilege  is  granted,  the  player  draws  a  new 
small  ball  from  the  marker,  and  has  then  the  option  either  of  keep- 
ing that  which  he  originally  drew  or  adopting  the  new  one  then 
drawn ;  but  one  or  the  other  he  must  return,  or  else  he  cannot,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  be  entitled  to  the  pool. 

8.  When  a  player  bursts  and  a  privilege  is  taken,  the  player  so 
bursting  retains  his  original  number  in  the  order  of  its  play.  Thus, 
if  there  are  ten  players,  and  No.  2  bursts,  he  appears  again  under 
privilege  as  No.  2,  and  follows  No.  i,  next  stroke. 

9.  If  a  player  makes  a  miss,  or  pockets  his  own  ball,  or  causes  it 
to  jump  off  the  table  or  lodge  on  the  cushion,  or  if,  after  jumping 
off,  it  should  be  thrown  back  upon  the  table  by  any  of  the  bystand- 
ers— under  any  of  these  circumstances  the  ball  must  be  placed  on 
the  spot,  five  inches  from  the  bottom  cushion  on  the  central  line,  or, 
should  that  be  occupied,  then  on  the  red-ball  spot,  or,  should  that 
too  be  occupied,  then  upon  the  spot  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

10.  Should  the  spot  appropriated  to  any  of  the  pins  which  have 
been  knocked  down  be  occupied  by  any  of  the  balls,  the  pin  must 
remain  off  until  the  spot  is  again  uncovered. 

11.  If  a  player  has  made  thirty-one,  he  must  proclaim  it  before 
the  next  stroke  is  made ;  for  which  purpose  a  reasonable  delay  must 
be  allowed  for  calculation  between  each  play,  more  especially  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  game.  But  if  a  player  has  made  thirty-one,  and 
fails  to  announce  it  before  next  play  (a  reasonable  time  having 
passed),  then  he  cannot  proclaim  the  fact  until  the  rotation  of  play 
again  comes  roimd  to  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  any  other  player 
makes  the  number  and  proclaims  it  properly,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
pool,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  number  was  made, 
though  not  proclaimed,  before. 

12.  Merely  touching  a  pin  or  shs^Jcing  it  goes  for  nothing,  and  the 
pin  must  be  replaced  on  its  spot.  To  count  a  pin  it  must  either  be 
knocked  down  or  removed  two  full  inches  from  the  spot  on  which  it 
stood,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  counted,  even  though  it  maintains 
the  perpendicular. 

13.  A  player  cannot  use  any  count  he  may  have  made  by  playing 
out  of  his  turn ;  but  if  he  has  made  pins  enough  to  burst  him  by 
such  stroke,  the  loss  is  established,  unless  in  cases  where  he  was 
called  on  to  play  by  some  other  of  the  players,  or  the  marker,  who 
either  believed  or  pretended  it  was  his  turn.     In  such  case  he  can- 

not  be  burst  by  his  stroke,  and  he  whose  turn  it  was  to  play  plays 
Dext  in  order. 
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14.  Pins  which  have  been  knocked  down  by  a  ball  whose  course 
has  in  anywise  been  illegitimately  interfered  with  do  not  count ;  nor 
can  pins  knocked  down  by  any  other  ball  set  in  motion  by  the  same 
play  be  reckoned. 

15.  If  a  ball  jump  off  the  table,  and  be  thrown  back  by  any  of  the 
bystanders  in  such  a  way  as  to  knock  down  pins,  such  pins  do  not 
c^unt,  and  the  ball  must  be  considered  off  the  table,  and  spotted  as 
aforementioned,  and  the  pins  replaced.  But  if  any  other  ball,  set  in 
notion  previous  to  the  jumping  of  the  ball  off  the  table,  by  the  same 
itroke  gets  pins,  the  pins  so  made  by  the  other  ball  must  be  reck- 
►ned. 

16.  If  the  marker  finds  that  there  are  any  of  the  small  Wis  miss- 
ag,  it  is  then  his  duty  to  announce  the  number  of  the  missing  ball, 
5  in  ho  case  can  a  player  having  that  ball,  or  more  than  one  small 
>all  in  his  possession,  win  the  pool.  His  other  duties  consist  of 
leeping  and  calling  the  game  at  each  stroke,  and  seeing  that  the  pins 
nd  balls  be  spotted  when  and  as  required. 

17.  A  player  taking  a  privilege  is  entitled  to  a  stroke  to  secure  his 
take  to  the  pool. 

18.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  player  to  see  that  he  is  credited  with  the 
►roper  number  of  points  by  the  marker  after  each  stroke,  and  no 
laim  can  be  allowed  after  a  succeeding  stroke  has  been  made  with- 
out Xhitfull  consent  of  the  players. 

19.  The  game-keeper  is  not  responsible  to  the  winner  of  a  pool  for 
nore  than  the  actual  amount  received  from  the  players  in  the  pool. 

20.  A  player  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  pin  or  pins  knocked  down 
)y  him  unless  his  small  ball  be  placed  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
>oard. 

21.  A  player  in  this  game,  as  in  Billiards,  has  the  sole  right  of 
ooking  after  his  own  interests ;  he  should  see  that  the  pins  are  up  be- 
'ore  playing,  and  neither  the  game-keeper  nor  any  of  the  bystanders 
aas  any  right  to  dictate  to  or  advise  him,  unless  by  the  full  consent 
->i  the  players. 

22.  The  game-keeper  shall  collect  the  pool  and  make  up  the  game ; 
deal  out  the  small  balls  to  the  players ;  see  that  the  balls  and  pins 
are  properly  spotted ;  that  there  are  no  more  small  balls  out  than 
there  are  players  in  the  pool,  and  if  any  ball  or  balls  are  missing,  to 
proclaim  the  number  or  numbers  to  the  players,  as  the  pool  cannot 
be  won  by  such  balls ;  call  out  each  number  in  its  turn  to  the  play- 
ftrs,  and  proclaim,  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear  it,  the  number  the 
3t?a/er  already  counts  from  pins  knocked  dowxi. 
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23.  No  person  is  considered  in  the  game  unless  his  p 
paid  in. 

24.  Any  pin  knocked  down  by  jarring  the  table,  blowing  up 
pins  or  ball,  or  altering  or  intercepting  the  ball's  course  in  m 
does  not  count,  nor  is  the  player  entitled  to  any  pin  or  pins  th 
be  made  by  any  ball  (though  not  interfered  with)  during  thi 
play. 

25.  Should  a  player,  in  the  act  of  striking  his  ball  or  p 
knock  down  pins  otherwise  than  with  the  ball  played  with  01 
is  not  entitled  to  such  pins,  or  any  others  he  may  make  by  tb 
stroke. 

26.  To  avoid  delay,  when  a  player  is  absent,  and  his  nui 
called  three  times  and  he  fails  to  play,  the  game-keeper  shs 
the  ball  at  the  risk  of  the  player  owning  such  ball. 

27.  All  other  contingencies  not  herein  provided  for  are  tc 
ferred  to  the  pool-keeper,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

THE  PLANT  GAME. 

The  following  notes  on  Pin  Pool  apply  directly  and  exclusi 
that  form  of  it  known  as  the  **  Plant  '*  game. 

1.  When  a  player  makes  a  stroke  and  knocks  down  pin  0 
and  wishes  to  plant,  he  must  declare  that  he  plants  before  \ 
stroke  is  made. 

2.  But  a  player  wishing  to  call  a  planter  can  plant  even  if 
to  make  pins  on  his  preceding  stroke. 

3.  If  those  who  plant  have  the  same  number,  thus  makin; 
counting  their  smsdl  ball  and  the  board,  the  player  plantii 
shall  be  good  and  the  last  planter  bursted. 

4.  If  a  player  in  the  game  should  burst,  he  can  purchi 
small  ball  still  in  the  game  by  consent  of  the  player  ownii 
ball. 

5.  No  player  can  play  the  planter's  ball  but  himself. 

6.  No  player  can  purchase  a  ball  until  his  own  is  dead. 

BOTTLE  POOL. 

The  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  of  New  York  City  has  j 
the  following  rules  to  govern  players  at  this  game,  and  thi 
Z)een  received  as  the  standaid  axxWioiVx^  iox  ^il  i^ublic  or  privj 
tests : 
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ime  of  Bottle  Pool  is  played  on  a  pool-table  with  one  white 
I-  and  2 -ball,  and  pool-bottle.  The  i-  and  2-balls,  respect - 
ist  be  spotted  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  at  the  diamond  near- 
>ocket,  and  the  pool-bottle  standing  on  its  neck  on  the  bottle 
le  center  of  the  table. 

Counting. 

'om  on  the  two  balls  counts  .         .         .1  point, 

fcet  the  I -ball  counts    .         .         .         .         .1  point. 

ket  the  2-ball  counts 2  points. 

om  from  ball  and  upsetting  bottle  counts     .     5  points. 

Ilowing  rules  shall  govern  all  games  played  in  the  M.  A.  C. 
00m: 

jr  number  of  persons  can  play,  and  the  rotation  of  the  play- 
:ided  as  in  ordinary  Pool. 
I  game  consists  of  thirty-one  points. 

yer  No.  i  must  play  with  the  white  ball  from  any  point 
le  string  at  the  head  of  the  table,  at  either  the  i-  or  2-balls 
n  option. 

I  player  having  the  least  number  of  points  at  the  finish  of 
:  shall  be  adjudged  the  loser. 

3  player  who  leads  has  to  play  at  one  of  the  object-balls  be- 
an make  a  carrom  on  the  pool -bottle. 

)layer  who  makes  more  than  thirty-one  points  is  burst,  and 
rt  his  string  anew ;  he  does  not  lose  his  shot,  and  all  that 
>  in  excess  of  thirty-one  points  counts  on  his  new  string. 
L  player  carrom  on  the  bottle  from  any  of  the  balls,  in  such 
to  seat  the  bottle  on  its  bottom,  he  then  wins  the  game, 
'urther  play,  under  all  circumstances. 

:he  I-  or  2-ball  touches  the  bottle,  and  the  bottle  is  in  the 
y  knocked  over  or  stood  on  bottom  by  the  cue-ball,  it  does 
t  to  the  player's  credit. 

he  player  forces  the  bottle  off  the  table  or  into  a  pocket,  the 
1st  be  spotted  on  its  proper  spot  in  the  center  of  the  table, 
T  loses  his  shot  and  forfeits  one  point,  and  the  next  player 

le  player  may  play  with  the  tip  of  the  cue  or  the  butt  of  tha 
's  own  option f  but  he  cannot  wse  t\v^  W\^^'i. 
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11.  After  the  ball  is  pocketed,  if  it  be  the  i-ball  it  must  be  spotted  I 
on  the  red-ball  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  table ;  if  that  be  occupied,  the  1 
ball  shall  then  be  spotted  at  the  i-ball  spot  at  the  diamond;  if  that! 
be  occupied,  it  shall  then  be  spotted  at  the  2-ball  diamond.  This 
same  rule  shall  govern  the  spotting  of  the  2-ball  also. 

12.  The  player  making  a  foul  stroke  shall  lose  his  shot,  and  shall 
also  forfeit  one  point  if  he  has  points  to  his  credit.  I 

I.  A  foul  stroke  shall  be  when  the  player  misses  both  object- 1. 

balls.  "^ 

II.  When  the  player  misses  both  balls,  and  knocks  down  the 
bottle. 

III.  When  the  player  knocks  down  the  bottle  with  his  cue  or  I  1 

person.  I*  ^ 

IV.  When  the  cue-ball  is  forced  off  the  table.  |^ 

V.  When  the  bottle  is  forced  off  the  table  or  into  a  pocket 

VI.  When  the  player  knocks  down  the  bottle  with  the  cue-  |if 

ball  before  coming  in  contact  with  an  object-ball  first.    |a 

VII.  If  the  player  has  not  at  least  one  foot  touching  the  floor. 

13.  Whenever  the  bottle  is  knocked  over  by  a  carrom  or  an  ob- 
ject-ball, and  the  bottle  cannot  be  spotted  on  its  neck  without  com- 
ing in  contact  with  an  object -ball,  the  bottle  shall  then  be  spotted  on 
its  proper  spot ;  if  that  be  occupied,  it  shall  then  be  spotted  on  the 
red-ball  spot ;  if  that  be  occupied,  on  the  white-ball  spot. 

14.  When  a  player  in  playing  knocks  the  bottle  off  the  table  or  on 
to  a  cushion  with  one  of  the  object -balls,  the  player  does  not  forfeit 
a  point,  but  forfeits  his  shot  and  the  next  player  plays. 

15.  Whenever  the  bottle  spot  is  occupied  by  an  object-ball,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  spot  the  bottle,  the  bottle  shall  then  be  spotted  on  the 
red-ball  spot ;  if  that  be  occupied,  on  the  white-ball  spot. 

16.  If  a  player  has  made  thirty-one  points,  he  must  proclaim  it  be- 
fore the  next  stroke  is  made,  for  which  purpose  a  reasonable  delay 
must  be  allowed  for  calculation,  more  especially  in  the  latter  portion 
of  the  game ;  but  if  a  player  has  made  thirty-one  points  and  fails  to 
announce  it  before  the  next  play,  he  then  cannot  proclaim  the  fact 
until  the  rotation  of  play  again  comes  round  to  him ;  in  the  mean- 
while, if  any  other  player  makes  thirty-one  points  and  proclaims  it 
properly,  he  is  entitled  to  the  pool,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  the  number  was  made,  though  not  proclaimed  before. 
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STANDARD  AMERICAN  GAME. 

The  description  of  the  Regular  American  Game  is  here  given  sub- 
stantially as  adopted  by  the  leading  Bowling  Clubs,  and  in  the  prin- 
cipal Bowling  Alleys  of  public  resort. 

Technical  Terms. 

Break. — When  any  of  the  ten  pins  are  left  standing  at  the  end  of 
a  roll,  it  is  called  a  Breaks  and  only  the  pins  down  are  scored  in  that 
Toll. 

Dead  Wood. — Pins  knocked  down  and  remaining  on  the  alley 
after  a  ball  has  been  played.  Dead  Wood  must  be  removed  before 
another  ball  can  be  played ;  but  this  is  only  strictly  adhered  to  in 
matches  and  tournaments. 

Foot  Mark. — A  line  drawn  across  the  alley,  beyond  which  a 
player  is  not  permitted  to  deliver  a  ball. 

Frame. — ^The  spots  marked  on  the  end  of  the  alley  to  designate 
the  position  of  the  pins.  When  the  pins  are  set  up  in  position,  they 
constitute  a  full  Frame.  In  the  American  game,  the  ten  pins  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle ;  the  nine  pins  of  the 
German  games  are  set  up  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond. 

Head  Pin. — ^The  front  pin,  nearest  to  the  player  and  at  the  front 
apex  of  the  triangle. 

Inning. — ^An  inning  or  roll  consists  of  three  balls  played  in  suc- 
cession. If,  however,  the  ten  pins  are  knocked  down  with  less  than 
three  balls,  the  roll  is  ended. 

King  Pin. — ^The  pin  in  the  center  of  the  triangle. 

Poodle. — Is  when  a  ball  rolls  off  the  alley  into  the  gutter  with- 
out touching  the  pins. 

RoLi« — See  Inning. 

Spare. — If  all  the  pins  are  down  with  two  balls,  it  is  called  a 
Spare;  the  third  ball  of  that  roll  is  not  played,  but  the  pins  knocked 
down  by  the  first  ball  of  the  next  roll  are  added  to  and  counted  with 
the  ten  made  in  the  Spare,  and  also  counted  in  the  score  of  the  roll 
in  which  they  occur.     A  Spare  is  marked  thus  :   \  . 

Strike. — ^When  the  ten  pins  are  all  down  with  the  first  ball  of  a 
roU,  it  is  called  a  Strike  or  Double  Spare  y  axv^  \?cvfe  \«s\'accs\\sx??:»"v^ 
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balls  of  that  roll  are  not  played.  The  pins  knocked  down  by  the 
next  two  balls  played  are  added  to  and  counted  with  the  ten  Strike 
as  well  as  in  the  score  of  the  rolls  in  which  they  occur.  A  Strike  is 
marked  thus :   x . 

The  Alleys. 

An  alley  consists  of  a  raised  platform,  with  a  channel  or  gutter  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  regulation  dimensions  of  the  alley  are  three 
feet  six  inches  in  width,  and  long  enough  to  allow  of  an  interval  of 
sixty  feet  between  the  head  pin  and  iki^foot  mark,  besides  the  space 
required  for  the  Frame,  at  the  farthest  end,  and  sufficient  room  at  the 
players*  end  for  the  delivery  of  the  ball  behind  ikitfoot  mark.  Two 
contiguous  alleys  are  used  in  playing  the  games.  Two  of  the  com- 
petitors can  thus  play  at  the  same  time,  but  each  player  uses  the 
two  alleys  alternately,  and  with  equal  advantage. 

The  Pins. 

The  proper  size  of  the  pins  is  generally  defined  in  the  rules  regu- 
lating match  and  tournament  games,  viz.,  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches 
in  height,  fifteen  inches  in  circumference  at  the  thickest  part,  and 

\     \     \     \ 
\      i      i 

Fig.  I. 

two  to  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  spots 
marked  on  the  alley  upon  which  the  ten  pins  stand  are  arranged  in 
an  exact  equilateral  triangle  (^see  Fig.  i),  each  side  of  which  meas- 
ures three  feet  from  center  to  center  of  the  spots  at  each  angle ;  the 
intermediate  spots  being  exactly  a  foot  apart  from  center  to  center 
of  coDtiguous  spots  on  the  same  \me.  T\v^\i«&^  w  Vi^sk  Ime  of  the 
triangle  is  parallel  with  and  s\x  mc\ve%  Itom  x^m.  «cA  q\  ^^  -^^e^. 
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The  Balls. 

Is  in  general  use  are  of  varions  sizes,  but  none  are  per. 
>e  over  twenty-seven  inches  in  circumference,  and  must  be 
Dod.  In  later  years,  the  introduction  of  finger  and  thumb 
p-eatly  facilitated  the  handling  of  the  balls. 

Scoring. 

lyer  is  entitled  to  ten  rolls  or  innings  of  three  balls  each ; 
ill  the  pins  are  all  down  with  less  than  three  balls, 
isecutive  innings  cannot  be  played  on  the  same  alley ;  the 
must  be  used  by  a  player  alternately  for  eadi  new  inning. 

is  kept  upon  a  blackboard  laid  <:mt 
1  columns;  the  left-hand  column  is 
vertically  downwards  from  one  to  ten, 

denoting  the  ten  innings  allotted  to 
r. 

yrers*  names  are  placed  over  the  head 
the  remaining  ten  columns. 

to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
;pt,  we  will  follow  the  course  of  one 
he  game,  whom  we  will  designate  A, 
Fig.  2. 
ning, — Suppose  A  plays  his  first  ball 

a  Strike ;  this  ends  his  play  for'  this 
1  the  Strike  is  recorded  by  a  x ,  denoting  to  towards  the 
is  inning,  with  two  balls  to  spare. 

nning, — When  his  turn  to  play  comes  round  again,  he 
tosition  on  the  other  alley,  and  plays  his  first  ball,  again 
Strike ;  this  ends  his  second  inning,  which  is  also  marked 
rith  a  X . 

Qow  20  points,  so  far,  good  on  his  first  inning ;   10  good 
nd  inning,  and  two  balls  to  spare. 
tning. — In  this,  he  again  succeeds  in  getting  all  the  pins 

his  first  ball ;  this  is  again  marked  with  an  x ,  and  the 
[ided. 
i-strike  completes  his  first  inning  with  a  score  of  30; 

20  good  on  his  second  inning,  and  10  good  towards  his 
two  balls  to  spare. 

Tnning. — In  this,  he  gets  eight  pins  with  his  first  ball, 
pletes  the  score  for  his  seQOxid  mmn^,  xMb^Kvsisj^T&'v  'Csi&> 


Iiinhig 

A 

I 

30  X 

2 

58  X 

3 

77  X 

4 

86 

5 

IOI\ 

6 

108 

7 

108 

8 

9 

10 

Fig.  a. 
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added  to  his  previous  30,  brings  his  score  at  the  close  of  the  second 
inning  58,  with  18  good  for  the  third  inning. 

With  the  second  ball  of  this  fourth  inning  he  knocks  down  only 
one  pin,  completing  the  score  of  his  third  inning  with  19,  making 
the  score  against  the  third  inning  aggregate  77. 

The  third  ball  of  this  inning  misses,  giving  him  9  points,  and 
bringing  his  total  score  so  far  up  to  86." 

[Note. — According  to  present  usage,  when  ninepins  are  down  with  the  first  two 
balls  of  an  inning,  the  player  may  claim  the  privilege  of  omitting  his  third  ball,  and 
scoring  lo  for  that  inning,  but  it  counts  for  only  9  in  completing  the  score  of  a  pre* 
vious  Strike.] 

Fifth  Inning, — ^The  first  ball  makes  seven  pins ;  the  second  ball 
knocks  down  the  remaining  three,  leaving  him  one  ball  to  spare. 
This  ends  the  inning,  and  the  Spare  is  recorded  with  a  \,  denoting 
10  good  for  this  inning. 

Sixth  Inning. — ^The  first  ball  makes  five  pins ;  this  completes  his 
fifth  inning  with  15  points,  and  brings  his  score  up  to  loi. 

The  second  ball  knocks  down  two  more  pins;  his  third  ball 
misses.     This  gives  him  7  for  this  inning,  or  108  in  all. 

Seventh  Inning. — ^This  is  an  unfortunate  inning,  resulting  in  three 
successive  Poodles,  adding  o  to  his  score.  This  inning  is  therefore 
recorded  with  the  same  score  as  the  previous  one,  108. 

The  foregoing  example  covers  all  contingencies  of  play  without 
pursuing  it  any  further,  except  in  the  case  of  a  Strike  occuring  in 
the  tenth  inning.  Should  this  happen,  the  pins  are  set  up  again, 
and  the  two  spare  balls  are  played  on  the  same  alley  upon  which  the 
Strike  was  made.  If  the  first  spare  ball  also  makes  a  Strike,  the 
pins  are  again  set  up  for  the, second  spare  ball,  which  when  played 
is  conclusive. 

Ten  consecutive  Strikes,  and  two  final  spare  balls  also  Strikes, 
would  make  300,  the  highest  possible  score. 

The  game  is  played  by  two  or  more  players,  the  loser  or  losers 
playing  for  the  use  of  the  alleys. 

When  several  persons  engage  in  the  game,  it  is  usual  to  group 
them  into  two  opposing  parties  or  sides ;  in  some  cases,  when  an 
uneven  number  are  taking  sides,  resulting  in  one  side  being  one  man 
short,  the  odd  man  is  balanced  by  a  dummy,  whose  innings  are  rolled 
by  the  side  on  which  the  dummy  falls,  each  one  rolling  for  dummy 
in  rotation. 
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RULES   OF  THE  AMERICAN   BOWLING  LEAGUE. 

{Adopted  September  I  J,  1 8go,) 

1.  These  rules  shall  be  known  as  the  Rules  of  the  American 
Bowling  League. 

2.  The  game  to  be  played  shall  be  the  American  Ten  Frame 
Game. 

3.  A  regulation  alley  shall  not  be  less  than  forty-one  inches,  and 
shall  not  exceed  forty-two  inches  in  width. 

4.  The  spots  on  the  alley  shall  be  twelve  inches  apart  from  center 
to  center. 

5.  A  regulation  pin  must  be  used  in  match  games.  Each  pin 
shall  be  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  two  and  one  quarter  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom.  It  must  be  fifteen  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  body  or  thickest  part  (four  and  one  half  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom), five  inches  in  circumference  at  the  neck  (ten  inches  from  the 
bottom),  and  seven  and  three  quarter  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
thickest  part  of  the  head  (thirteen  and  one  half  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom). 

6.  No  balls  shall  be  used  exceeding  twenty-seven  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. 

7.  In  the  playing  of  match  games  there  shall  be  a  line  drawn  upon 
the  alleys  and  gutters,  the  center  point  of  which  shall  be  sixty  feet 
from  the  center  of  the  head  or  front  pin  spot,  measuring  to  the  out- 
side of  the  line,  which  shall  be  continued  upwards  at  right  angles  at 
each  end,  if  possible. 

8.  Match  games  shall  be  called  at  eight  o'clock.  Should  either 
club  fail  to  produce  its  men  thirty  minutes  thereafter,  the  captain  of 
the  team  present  may  claim  the  game. 

9.  In  match  games  an  equal  number  of  men  from  each  club  shall ^ 
constitute  the  teams.     In  case  a  club  shall  not  be  able  to  produce  a 
full  team,  it  may  play,  but  the  opposing  club  may  play  its  full  team 
if  present. 

10.  In  playing,  two  alleys  only  shall  be  used ;  the  players  of  the 
contesting  teams  to  roll  successively  and  but  one  Frame  at  a  time, 
and  to  change  alleys  each  Frame.  The  game  shall  consist  of  ten 
Frames  on  each  side.  All  Strikes  and  Spares  made  in  the  tenth 
Frame  shall  be  completed  before  leaving  the  alley,  and  on  same  alley 
as  made.  Should  there  be  a  tie  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  Frame,  play 
shall  continue  upon  the  same  alley  until  a  ma)oi\t^  ol  ^Q?a\\s»  xj.^^^-t^  -ksx 
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equal  number  of  Frames  shall  be  attained,  which  shall  conclude  die 
game. 

1 1.  Players  must  play  in  regular  rotation,  and  after  the  first  Frame 
no  changes  shall  be  made  in  players  or  position  of  players,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  captains. 

12.  A  player  in  delivering  a  ball  must  not  step  on  or  over  the 
line,  nor  allow  any  part  of  his  body  to  touch  on  or  beyond  the  line, 
nor  any  portion  of  his  foot  to  project  over  the  line,  while  at  rest, 
until  after  the  ball  has  reached  the  pins.  Any  ball  so  delivered  shall 
be  deemed  foul,  and  the  pins  made  on  such  ball,  if  any,  shall  be  re- 
spotted.  Should  any  ball  delivered  leave  the  alley  before  reaching 
the  pins,  or  any  ball  rebound  from  the  back  cushion,  the  pins,  if 
any,  made  on  such  balls  shall  not  count,  but  must  be  respotted.  All 
such  balls  to  count  as  balls  rolled.  Pins  knocked  down  by  pin  or 
pins  rebounding  fronl  the  side  or  back  cushion  shall  count  as  pins 
down. 

13.  The  Dead  Wood  must  be  removed  from  the  alley  after  each 
ball  rolled.  Should  any  pins  fall  in  removing  the  Dead  Wood,  such 
pins  must  be  respotted. 

14.  In  all  match  games  an  umpire  shall  be  selected  by  the  Cap- 
tains of  the  respective  teams. 

15.  In  all  match  games  there  shall  be  a  scorer  appointed  by  the 
captain  of  each  team,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  correct  record 
of  the  game,  and  at  the  conclusion  thereof  sign  his  name  to  the  score. 

16.  The  umpire  shall  take  great  care  that  the  regulations  respect- 
ing the  balls,  alleys,  and  all  the  rules  of  the  game  are  strictly  ob- 
served. He  shall  be  the  judge  of  fair  and  unfair  play,  and  shall 
determine  all  disputes  and  differences  which  may  occur  during  the 
game.  He  shall  take  special  care  to  declare  all  foul  balls  immedi- 
ately upon  their  occurrence,  unasked,  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice. 
He  shall  in  every  instance,  before  leaving  the  alley,  declare  the  win- 
ning club,  and  sign  his  name  in  the  score-books.  The  decision  of 
the  umpire  in  all  cases  shall  be  final. 

17.  Neither  umpire  nor  scorer  shall  be  changed  during  a  match 
game,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Captains  of  the  teams. 

18.  No  person  engaged  in  a  match  game,  either  as  umpire  or 
scorer,  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  bet  upon  the 
game. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CHANCES. 

The  object  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities  is  to  furnish,  on  a 
angible  mathematical  basis,  the  possible  occurrence  or  recurrence  of 
unknown  events  under  known  conditions. 

The  probability  of  an  event  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  chances  by  vvrhich  it  may  happen,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may  either  hap- 
pen or  fail. 

If  we,  therefore,  constitute  a  fraction,  whereof  the  numerator  be 
ttie  number  of  chances  whereby  an  event  may  happen,  and  the  de- 
nominator the  number  of  all  the  chances  whereby  it  may  happen  or 
i^ail,  that  fraction  will  be  the  proper  designation  of  the  probability 
of  the  event.  Thus,  if  an  event  has  three  chances  to  happen  and 
tiwo  to  fail,  the  fraction  -|  will  fitly  represent  the  probability  of  its 
liappening,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  measure  of  it. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  probability  of  failing,  which  will 
likewise  be  measured  by  a  fraction,  whose  numerator  is  the  number 
of  chances  by  which  it  may  fail,  and  the  denominator  the  whole 
number  of  chances  for  and  against,  as  f . 

Thus  the  number  of  the  two  fractions  representing  the  probability 
of  the  advent  or  not  of  an  event  is  equal  to  unity.  When  one,  there- 
fore, is  given,  the  other  may  be  found  by  subtraction.  The  expecta- 
tion— that  is,  the  sum  which  the  person  who  has  a  chance  for  the 
advent  of  an  event  is  entitled  to,  if  he  resign  his  chance  to  another 
—is  always  the  product  of  the  fraction  representing  the  probability 
multiplied  into  the  sum  expected. 

Thus,  if  I  have  three  chances  in  five  to  obtain  $100,  I  say  that  my 
expectation  is  equal  to  the  product  of  $100  by  the  fraction  |,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  is  worth  $60.  Thus,  if  the  value  of  an  expectation 
be  given,  as  also  the  value  of  the  thing  expected,  then  dividing  the 
first  by  the  second,  the  quotient  will  express  the  probability  of  ob- 
taining the  sum  expected.  Again,  the  risk  of  losing  any  sum  is  the 
reverse  of  expectation,  and  the  true  measure  of  it  is  the  product  of 
the  sum  adventured,  multiplied  by  the  loss.  What  is  called  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  in  play  results  from  the  combination  of  the  sev- 
eral expectations  of  the  players,  and  of  their  several  risks. 

Thus,  supposing  A  and  B  play  together,  and  that  A  has  deposited 
$5  and  B  $3,  and  that  the  number  of  chances  which  A  has  to  win 
i§  four,  md  phG  number  pf  chances  "^\v?kS»  Xo^\c^  vwo^^sA'Cj&ax^Ss 
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were  required  to  determine  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  each 
player,  we  may  reason  thus :  the  whole  sum  staked  being  $8,  and 
that  A's  chance  is  |,  it  follows  that  A*s  expectation  is  8  x  J  =  5J, 
and  for  the  same  reason  B's  expectation  is  8  x  f  =  2|. 

Again,  if  from  the  respective  expectations  which  the  players  have 
upon  the  whole  sum  deposited  be  subtracted  the  amount  of  their 
stakes,  the  remainder  will  be  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  either, 
according  as  the  difference  is  positive  or  negative. 

When  the  obtaining  of  any  sum  requires  the  advent  of  several 
events,  independent  of  each  other,  the  value  of  the  expectation  is 
found  by  multiplying  together  the  several  probabilities  of  happening, 
and  again  multiplying  the  product  by  the  value  of  the  sum  expected. 
Again,  when  the  expectation  depends  on  the  happening  of  one  event 
and  the  Jailure  of  another,  then  its  value  will  be  the  product  of  the 
probability  of  the  first  happening,  by  the  probability  of  the  second 
failing,  and  that  again  by  the  value  of  the  sum  expected.  This  rule 
is  applicable  to  the  advent  or  not  of  as  many  events  as  may  be  as- 
signed. 

The  above  considerations  apply  to  events  which  are  independent; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  any  obscurity  in  the  use  of  the  terms  depend- 
ent and  independent,  we  beg  leave  to  define  them. 

Two  events  are  independent  when  they  have  no  connection  one 
with  another,  and  the  happening  of  one  has  no  influence  upon  the 
advent  of  the  other.  Two  events  are  dependent  when  they  are  so 
connected  that  the  probability  of  either  happening  is  altered  by  the 
advent  of  the  other. 

From  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  probability  of  the  hsq)- 
pening  of  two  events  dependent  is  the  product  of  the  probability  of 
the  advent  of  one  of  them  by  the  probability  which  the  other  will 
have  of  arriving.  This  rule  will  extend  to  the  happening  of  as  many 
events  as  may  be  assigned. 

But  in  the  case  of  events  dependent,  to  determine  the  probability 
of  the  advent  of  some  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  probability 
of  the  failing  of  some  others,  is  a  disquisition  of  greater  difficulty  ' 
which  will  be  more  conveniently  transferred  to  another  place. 

To  Find  the  Probability  of  Throwing  an  Ace  in  Two 

Throws. 

The  probability  of  throwing  an  Ace  the  first  time  is  J,  wherefore 
^  is  the  first  part  of  the  pTobabWil^  Ttcj^vc^d.     If  the  Ace  be  missed 
the  6rst  time,  still  it  may  \)^  \\vto>nxv  t\v^  ^^to^xvV,  V^^Si^^^^'^'^'^ 
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of  missing  it  the  first  time  is  {,  and  the  probability  of  throwing  it  the 
second  time  is  J,  wherefore  the  probability  of  missing  it  the  first 
time  and  throwing  it  the  second  is  f  x  J  —  ^^ ;  this  is  the  second  part 
of  the  probability  required ;  therefore  the  probability  required  in  all 


To  Find  the  Probability  of  Throwing  an  Ace  in  Three 

Throws. 

The  probability  of  throwing  an  Ace  the  first  time  is  J.     If  missed 

the  first  time,  the  Ace  may  still  be  thrown  in  the  two  remaining 

throws ;  but  the  probability  of  missing  the  first  time  is  J,  and  the 

probability  of  throwing  it  in  the  two  remaining  throws  is,  by  the 

foregoing  problem,  ^,  therefore  the  probability  of  missing  it  the 

first  time  and  throwing  it  in  the  two  remaining  times  is  f  x  ^  =  -^^^j 

"which  is  the  second  part  of  the  probability  required ;  wherefore  the 

probability  will  be  J  +  ^\  =  ^Vif  • 

By  the  above  method  it  is  obvious  that  the  probability  of  throw- 
ing an  Ace  in  four  throws  is  ^^V^' 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  who  undertakes  to  throw  an  Ace  in  four 
throws  has  just  the  same  advantage  as  he  who  undertakes  with  two 
dice  that  six  or  seven  shall  come  up  in  two  throws,  the  odds  in 
either  case  being  671  to  625  ;  by  which  may  be  shown  how  to  deter- 
mine easily  the  gain  of  one  party  from  the  superiority  of  chances  he 
has  over  his  adversary,  from  the  supposition  that  each  stake  is  equal 
and  denominated  by  unity.     Let  the  odds  be  expressed  by  the  ratio 

of  a  to  ^ ;  then  the  respective  probabilities  of  winning  being ;  and 

^ — -  the  right  of  the  first  upon  the  stake  of  the  second  is -,  x  i, 

and  likewise  the  right  of  the  second  on  the  stake  of  the  first  is 

r  X  I,  therefore  the  gain  of  the  first  is x  i,  or  simply r, 

and  consequently  the  gain  of  him  who  undertakes  that  six  or  seven 
shall  come  up  in  two  throws,  or  who  undertakes  to  throw  an  Ace  in 

four  throws  is —  = -,  nearly  ^  part  of  his  adversary's 

stake. 
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To  Find  the  Probabiiity  of  Throwing  Two  Aces  in  Two 

Throws. 

The  probability  required  is  simply  J  x  J  =  ^. 

To  Find  the  Probability  of  Throwing  Two  Aces  in  Three 

Throws. 

If  an  Ace  be  thrown  the  first  time,  then  it  will  only  require  to  be 
thrown  once  in  two  throws ;  but  the  probability  of  throwing  it  the 
first  time  is  J,  and  the  probability  of  throwing  it  once  in  two  throws 
is,  we  have  seen,  JJ;  the  probability,  therefore,  of  throwing  it  the 
first  time,  and  then  throwing  it  once  in  two  throws,  is  J  x  JJ  =  ^  = 
to  the  first  part  of  the  probability  required. 

If  the  Ace  be  missed  the  first  time,  there  still  remains  the  prob- 
ability of  throwing  twice  together ;  but  the  probability  of  missing  it 
the  first  time  is  |,  and  the  probability  of  throwing  it  twice  together 
is  Tj^y ;  therefore  the  probability  of  both  events  =  J  x  ^  =  ^^.  This 
is  the  second  part  of  the  probability  required,  wherefore  the  whole 

.     II -f- 5       16 

probability  is  t-  =  — -, 

'^  ^         216        216 

In  like  manner,  the  probability  of  throwing  two  Aces  in  four 
throws  is  yVirV '»  ^^^  ^Y  *^^  same  way  of  reasoning,  we  may  gradu- 
ally find  the  probability  of  throwing  an  Ace  as  many  times  as  shall 
be  demanded  in  a  given  number  of  times. 

To  Find  the  Probability  of  Throwing  One  Ace,  and  no 

More,  in  Four  Throws. 

This  case  is  different  from  the  problem  of  the  probability  of  throw- 
ing an  Ace  in  four  throws.     In  the  present  case  there  is  a  restraint 
laid  on  the  event ;  for  whereas  in  the  former  case  he  who  under- 
takes to  throw  an  Ace  desists  from  throwing  when  once  the  Ace  has 
come  up ;  in  this  he  obliges  himself,  after  it  has  come  up,  to  a  fur- 
ther trial,  which  is  wholly  against  him,  excepting  the  last  throw  of 
the  four,  after  which  there  is  no  trial,  and,  therefore,  from  the  un- 
limited probability  of  the  Ace  being  thrown  once  in  four  throws,  we 
must  subtract  the  probability  of  its  being  thrown  twice  in  that  num- 
ber of  throws.     Now  the  first  probability,  it  has  been  shown,  is  -f^, 
and  the  second  ^yV»  ^^om  which  it  is  evident  that  the  probability 
required  is  y^W,  and  t\ve  piobabvllt^  contrary,  ^V*^,  therefore  the 
odds  of  throwing  one  A.ce,  and  no  more,  va.  lowt  xJwtcs^'s^^'ai^-Ya^i.Q 
$00,  or  8  to  5  ;  and  t\ie  sawv^  TU^\\vo^\;vv5^>^  ^^\vw^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Tf  a  and  B  Play  Together,  and  A  Wants  but  One  Game 
OF  Being  Up,  and  B  Two,  What  are  Their  Respective 
Probabilities  of  Winning? 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  set  will  necessarily  be  ended  in  two 
games  at  most ;  for  if  A  wins  the  first  game,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
further  trial ;  but  if  B  wins  it,  then  both  parties  will  want  but  one 
game  of  being  up.  Whence  it  is  certain,  that  A  wants  to  win  but 
one  game  in  two,  and  that  B  must  win  twice  running.  Now,  sup- 
posing that  A  and  B  have  an  equal  chance  of  winning  a  game,  then 
the  probability  which  B  has  of  winning  the  first  game  will  be  \, 
and  consequently,  of  winning  twice  together  will  be  ^  x  ^  =  ^,  and 
therefore  the  probability  of  A's  winning  one  in  two  games  will 
be  I  —  ^  =  f ,  or  3  to  i,  which  are  the  odds  in  favor  of  A. 

The  accuracy  of  this  calculation  is  questioned  by  the  celebrated 
d*Alembert,  who  illustrates  his  position  by  the  game  of  Croix  ou 
Pile  (Head  or  Tail),  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  definition 
here. 

Although,  by  the  above  formula,  we  may  determine  the  odds  when 
two  players  want  a  certain  number  of  games  of  being  up,  and  that 
they  have  any  given  proportion  of  chances  for  winning  a  game,  we 
annex  the  following  table,  showing  those  odds  when  the  number  of 
games  wanting  does  not  exceed  six,  and  that  the  skill  of  the  players 
is  equal. 

Table  to  Determine  the  Odds  when  Two  Players  want 
A  Certain  Number  of  Games  of  Being  Up  in  a  Series 
of  Games.    ' 


Games 

Odds  of 

Games 

Odds  of 

Games 

Odds  of 

Wanting. 

Winning. 

Wanting. 

Winning. 

Wanting. 

Winning. 

I.  2   .    .    . 

3  to  I 

2.  3  .    .    . 

II  to    5 

3.  5  .  •  . 

99  to    28 

I.  3  .    .    . 

7  to  I 

2.  4  .    .    . 

36  to    6 

3.  6  .  .  . 

219  to    37 

I.  4  .  .  . 

15  to  I 

2.  5  .   .   . 

57  to    7 

4.  5  .  .  . 

163  to    97 

I.  5  .  .  . 

31  to  I 

2.  6  .    .    . 

120  to    8 

4.  6  .  .  . 

382  to  130 

I.  6  .  .  . 

63  to  I 

3.  4  .  .  . 

42  to  22 

5.  6  .  .  . 

638  to  386 

Example. —  Two  parties,  A  and  B,  agreed  to  play  a  series  of  games  of  Billiards, 
the  first  winner  of  four  games  to  win  the  stakes.     A  won  the  first  two  games. 
What  are  the  odds  against  B  winning  the  match  ?    By  consulting  the  above  table 
we  see  that  the  probability  in  favor  of  A  (^suppoiuv^  \SMft  ^^ac^^e^  \ft\sR,  ^Q5<i5j^\s>.^«S^ 
Js  as  26  to  6  or  15  to  3. 
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To  Find  the  Odds  Against  Winning  Any  Number  of 
Events  Successively;  Applicable  to  Any  Game  of 
Chance. 

The  table  showing  the  odds  required  will  be  found  on  page  351. 


To  Find  in  How  Many  Trials  an  Event  will  Probably 

Happen. 

Example  i. — Required  in  how  many  throws  one  may  undertake, 
with  an  equality  of  chance,  to  throw  two  Aces  with  two  dice. 

Now  the  number  of  chances  upon  two  dice  being  36,  out  of  which 
there  is  but  one  chance  for  two  Aces,  it  follows  that  the  number  of 
chances  against  it  is  35 ;  multiply,  therefore,  35  by  the  decimal  o.7> 
and  the  product,  24. 5,  will  show  that  the  number  of  throws  requisite 
to  that  effect  will  be  between  twenty-four  and  twenty-five. 

Example  2. — In  a  lottery  whereof  the  number  of  blanks  is  to  the 
number  of  prizes  as  39  to  i,  to  find  how  many  tickets  a  person  ought 
to  take  to  make  it  an  equal  chance  for  one  or  more  prizes. 

Multiply  39  by  0.7,  and  the  product  will  show  you  that  the  num- 
ber of  tickets  requisite  to  that  effect  will  be  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  at  most.  Likewise,  in  a  lottery  whereof  the  number  of  blanks 
is  to  the  number  of  prizes  as  5  to  i,  multiply  5  by  0.7,  and  the  prod- 
uct 3.5  will  show  that  there  is  more  than  an  equality  of  chance  in 
four  tickets  for  one  or  more  prizes,  but  less  than  an  equality  in  three. 

Remarks. 

In  a  lottery  whereof  the  blanks  are  to  the  prizes  as  39  to  i,  if  the 
number  of  tickets  in  all  were  but  40,  the  proportion  above  mentioned 
would  be  altered,  for  20  tickets  would  be  a  sufficient  number  for  the 
just  expectation  of  a  single  prize. 

Again,  if  the  number  of  tickets  in  all  were  80,  still  preserving  the 
proportion  of  39  blanks  to  i  prize,  and  consequently,  supposing  7S 
blanks  to  2  prizes,  this  proportion  would  still  be  altered ;  wherefore, 
if  the  proportion  of  the  blanks  to  the  prizes  is  often  repeated,  as  it 
usually  is  in  lotteries,  the  number  of  tickets  requisite  for  a  prize  will 
he  a\w2Ly%  found  by  taking  -^  oi  l\ie  ^la^xllow  oC  the  blanks  to  the 
prizes. 
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By  the  following  Table,  therefore,  the  Number  of  Trials 
Necessary  to  make  it  Probable  that  an  Event  will 
happen  Three,  Four,  Five,  etc..  Times  will  be  Easily 
Found : 


For   a  single  event,  multiply  the   number  of 

chances  against  its  advent  by 
For  a  double  event  . 
For  a  triple  event    . 
For  a  quadruple  event 
For  a  quintuple  event 
For  a  sextuple  event 


0.7 

1.678 
2.675 
3.672 
4.670 
5.668 


From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  although  we 
may  with  an  equality  of  chance  contend  about  the  happening  of  an 
event  o:ace  in  a  certain  number  of  trials,  yet  we  cannot  contend  for 
its  happening  twice  in  a  double  number  of  trials,  or  three  times  in 
triple  that  number;  and  so  on.  Thus,  although  the  chances  are 
eqvial  of  throwing  two  Aces  with  two  dice  in  twenty-five  throws,  yet 
we,  can  not  undertake  that  the  two  Aces  shall  come  up  twice  in  fifty 
thifows,  the  number  requisite  being  fifty-eight  or  fifty-nine  times ; 
anjd  much  less,  that  it  will  come  up  three  times  in  seventy-five 
thj-ows,  the  number  requisite  being  ninety-three  and  ninety-four ;  so 
thjkt  we  cannot  undertake  that,  in  a  very  great  number  of  trials,  the 
halppening  shall  be  oftener  than  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  36.  And 
thierefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  events  at  long  run 
Vf  ill  not  happen  oftener  than  in  the  proportion  of  the  chances  they 
bfave  to  happen  in  one  trial,  and  if  we  assign  any  other  proportion, 
tlie  odds  against  as  will  increase  continually. 


lNalysis  of  the  Chances,   oh  the   Points   Produced   by 

Two  OR  More  Dice. 

With  two  dice  it  is  evident  that  we  may  produce  thirty-six  differ- 
ent combinations,  for  each  of  the  six  faces  of  one  may  be  successively 
combined  six  times  with  each  of  the  six  faces  of  the  other.  There- 
fore, with  a  number  of  dice  =  «,  the  number  of  different  combina- 
tions they  will  produce  will  be  6  n. 

The  odds  of  throwing  doublets,  therefore,  with  two  dice,  are 
thirty-five  to  one. 


> 
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But  we  shall  find — 

That  3  may  be  thrown  2  different  ways. 


4 

'      3       " 

5 

.       4 

6 

'      5       " 

7       ' 

«      6       " 

8 

*      5       " 

9 

«      4       «< 

lO         ' 

*      3       " 

II        ' 

«        2          "              " 

12 

*         I          "              ** 

The  number  of  ways  in  which  two  dice  can  be  thrown  is  thirty-si: 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  two  dice  being  distil 
guished  by  dark  and  light  figures  respectively : — 


Table  i, 


z 
z 
z 
z 
z 
I 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


2''1 

3 

4 

5 
6 


Or,  in  combination  (/.  e.,  reckoning  the  total  of  the  two  points) : 


Table  2. 


2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 


3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 


5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 


6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 


7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 


Out  of  these  thirty-six  totals,  there  are  two,  2  and  12,  which  c 
occur  once  each,  as  each  of  them  can  only  be  made  one  way. 
other  words,  it  is  thirty-five  chances  to  one  against  either  of  tl 
particular  throws  occurring.  The  number  7,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  made  no  less  than  six  different  ways :  I  +  6,  2  -f  5,  3  -f  4,  4  H 
5  +  2,  and  6+1.  This,  therefore,  is  the  most  likely  t6tal  to 
thrown  hy  two  dice,  the  chances  a^aixvsx.  \\.  \>^vs\^av3LV5  iVitt^  to  ; 
or  five  to  one.     Eight  can  be  made  *m  ^Ne  ^«.ex^\v\.  N<«:i^>  «ag 
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chances  against  it  are  thirty-one  to  five,  or  roughly,  six  to  one,  and 
so  on.  Reverting  to  Table  i,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  eleven 
combinations  only  which  contain  an  Ace,  and  twenty-five  which  do 
not.  It  is,  therefore,  twenty-five  to  eleven  against  an  Ace  being 
thrown.  There  are  in  like  manner  eleven  combinations  which  in- 
clude a  2,  but  to  these  must  be  added  double  Aces,  which  make  2. 
The  chances  against  a  2  are  therefore  only  twenty-four  to  twelve. 
There  are  eleven  combinations  which  include  a  3,  but  3  may  also  be 
made  by  i  2,  or  2  i. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  trouble  of  forming  a  table  for  three  dice, 

we  shall  have  six  tables  of  thirty-six  numbers  each,  the  first  of  which 

will  have  3  on  the  left  side  at  top,  and  13  at  the  bottom  of  the  right 

side;  the  last  will  have  8  on  the  left  side,  and  18  at  the  bottom  of 

the  right  column ;  thus  we  shall  find  the  number  of  times  8  may 

Come  up  is  6-^-5+4-1-3-^2+1  =  21;   thus  there  are  15  times  for 

7»  10  times  for  6,  6  times  for  5,  3  times  for  4,  i  for  3,  25  times  for 

9,  27  times  for  10,  27  times  for  11,  25  for  12,  9  for  13,  15  times  for 

I<^,  10  times  for  15,  6  times  for  16,  3  times  for  17,  i  only  for  18. 

I^hus  10  and  11  are  with  three  dice  the  most  advantageous  to  bet  in 

f^vor  of,  the  odds  in  favor  of  their  being  thrown  being  27  to  216,  or 

S    to  I. 

By  this  method  we  may  determine  the  numbers  most  likely  to  be 
thrown  with  any  number  of  dice. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  above,  how  essential  it  is  to  know  the 
fx  Timber  of  combinations  of  which  any  number  of  dice  are  susceptible, 
"-^^  order  to  avoid  accepting  disadvantageous  bets. 

If,  therefore,  we  bet  to  throw  11  the  first  time  with  two  dice,  the 
fields  are  2  to  34,  and  if  7,  6  to  30,  there  being  six  ways  by  which  7 
^^ay  be  thrown,  and  thirty  against  it.  We-  must,  however,  observe 
tliat  in  the  eleven  different  numbers  which  may  be  thrown  with  two 
•iice,  7,  which  is  the  mean  proportional  between  2  and  12,  has  more 
^Viances  than  the  others,  which,  on  their  side,  have  more  or  less 
^liances  in  their  favor,  as  they  approach  the  two  extremes. 

This  difference  of  the  multitude  of  chsmces  produced  by  the  mean 

^umbers  compared  to  the  extreme,  increases  considerably  in  ratio  to 

the  number  of  dice.     It  is  such,  that  if  we  make  use  of  seven  dice, 

>vhich  produce  points  from  7  up  to  42,  we  shall  find  that  w^e  shall 

stlmost  invariably  throw  the  mean  numbers  24  and  25,  or  those  which 

'  approach  the  nearest  to  them,  viz.,  22,  23,  26,  27;  and  if,  instead  of 

Seven  dice,  we  make  use  of  25,  which  will  produce  numbers  froxxv  ic^ 

'  to  150,  we  might  with  safety  bet  an  equal -wa^et  Xo  \X«q^  '^^  «sl^%\. 
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The  above  remark  is  important,  as  it  must  tend  to  expose  at  a 
glance  the  gross  imposition  of  those  lotteries  conaposed  of  seven  dice^ 
which,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  are  still  to  be 
found  at  country  fairs  and  on  race-courses.     These  lotteries,  for  the 
mean  numbers  only,   hold  out  an  advantage  inferior  to  the  sum 
staked,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  present  the  glittering  tempta- 
tion to  the  uninitiated  of  a  large  prize  for  the  extreme  numbers, 
which  almost  never  come  up ;  for  to  show  the  ruinous  nature  of 
these  schemes,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  state,  that  the  odds  of 
throwing  a  raffle  with  seven  dice  are  40,000  to  i,  while  the  value  of  |ix 
the  prize  is  not  the  sixth  part  of  the  risk. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  above  rules  is  indispensable  at  the 
game  of  Backgammon,  and  will  enable  the  player  to  calculate  with 
rapidity  all  the  various  chances  it  presents.     i^See  page  435.) 

Odds  on  a  Raffle,  with  Nine  Dice,  or  the  Highest  in 
Three  Throws  with  Three  Dice. 


His 

you  do  not  thro^v. 

It  is 

you  do  not  throw. 

10077695  to  I 

54 

over  39  to 

42 

ur  more. 

1007768  to  I 

53 

or  more. 

over  24  to 

41 

(> 

183229  to  I 

52 

<< 

very  near  16  to 

40 

4< 

45809  to  I 

5» 

over  10  to 

39 

(C 

14093  to  I 

50 

over    7  to 

38 

(< 

5032  to  I 

49 

<( 

very  near    5  to 

37 

« 

2016  to  I 

48 

over    3  to 

36 

«< 

886  to  I 

47 

over    2  to 

^\ 

35 

<( 

422  to  I 

46 

or  28  to 

ii5 

215  to  I 

45 

II  to 

6 

34 

u 

1 16  to  I 

44 

9  to 

7 

33 

« 

66  to  I 

43 

It  is  exactly  equal  that  you  throw  32  or  more. 


THE    LAWS    OF    WHIST. 

As  revised  and  adopted  at  the  Second  American  Whist  Congress ^ 

July  23,  1892. 

Scoring. 

1.  A  game  consists  of  seven  points,  each  trick  above  six  count- 
ing one.  The  value  of  the  game  is  determined  by  deducting  the 
losers'  score  from  seven. 

Forming  the  Table. 

2.  Those  first  in  the  room  have  the  preference.  If,  by  reason  of 
two  or  more  arriving  at  the  same  time,  more  than  four  assemble,  the 
preference  among  the  last  comers  is  determined  by  cutting,  a  lower 
cut  giving  the  preference  over  all  cutting  higher.  A  complete  table 
consists  of  six ;  the  four  having  the  preference  play. 

3.  If  two  players  cut  intermediate  cards  of  equal  value,  they  cut 
again,  and  the  lower  of  the  new  cut  plays  with  the  original  lowest. 

4.  If  three  players  cut  cards  of  equal  value,  they  cut  again.  If 
the  fourth  has  cut  the  highest  card,  the  lowest  two  of  the  new  cut  are 
partners,  and  the  lowest  deals.  If  the  fourth  has  cut  the  lowest  card, 
he  deals,  and  the  highest  two  of  the  new  cut  are  partners. 

5.  At  the  end  of  the  game,  if  there  are  more  than  four  belonging 
to  the  table,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  players  retire  to  admit  those 
awaiting  their  turn  to  play.  In  determining  which  players  remain 
in,  those  who  have  played  a  less  number  of  consecutive  games  have 
the  preference  over  all  who  have  played  a  greater  number ;  between 
two  or  more  who  have  played  an  equal  number,  the  preference  is 
determined  by  cutting,  a  lower  cut  giving  the  preference  over  all 
cutting  higher. 

6.  To  entitle  one  to  enter  a  table,  he  must  declare  his  intention  to 
do  so  before  any  one  of  the  players  has  cut  for  the  ^ur^Q%^  ^i  ^<3«!l- 
mencing  a  new  game  or  of  cutting  out. 
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Cutting. 

7.  In  cutting,  the  Ace  is  the  lowest  card.  All  must  cut  from  the 
same  pack.  If  a  player  exposes  more  than  one  card,  he  must  cot 
again.  Drawing  cards  from  the  outspread  pack  may  be  resorted  to 
in  place  of  cutting. 

Shuffling. 

8.  Before  every  deal,  the  cards  must  be  shufHed.  When  two  packs 
are  used,  the  dealer's  partner  must  collect  and  shuffle  the  cards  for 
the  ensuing  deal  and  place  them  at  his  right  hand.  In  all  cases  the 
dealer  may  shuffle  last. 

9.  The  pack  must  not  be  shuffled  during  the  play  of  a  hand,  nor 
so  as  to  expose  the  face  of  any  card. 

Cutting  to  the  Dealer. 

10.  The  dealer  must  present  the  pack  to  his  right-hand  adversary 
to  be  cut ;  the  adversary  must  take  a  portion  from  the  top  of  .the  pad 
and  place  it  towards  the  center  of  the  table ;  at  least  four  cards  must 
be  left  in  each  packet ;  the  dealer  must  reunite  the  packets  by  placing 
the  one  not  removed  in  cutting  upon  the  other. 

11.  If,  in  cutting  or  in  reuniting  the  separate  packets,  a  card  is 
exposed,  the  pack  must  be  reshuffled  and  cut ;  if  there  is  any  confu- 
sion of  the  cards  or  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  the  pack  was  sepa- 
rated, there  must  be  a  new  cut. 

12.  If  the  dealer  reshuffles  the  cards  after  they  have  been  properly 
cut,  he  loses  his  deal.  f 

Dealing. 

13.  When  the  pack  has  been  properly  cut  and  reunited,  the  dealer 
must  distribute  the  cards,  one  at  a  time  to  each  player  in  regular 
rotation,  beginning  at  his  left.  The  last,  which  is  the  trump  card, 
must  be  turned  up  before  the  dealer.  At  the  end  of  the  hand,  or 
when  the  deal  is  lost,  the  deal  passes  to  the  player  next  to  the  dealer 
on  his  left,  and  so  on  to  each  in  turn. 

14.  TTiPrf»  rv^ixcf  V>f>  p  i^evy  deal  by  the  same  dealer ! — 

I.   If  any  card  except  the  last  is  faced  in  the  pack. 
TT.   Tf^  dnriTigr  ^iip  dpTil  ^^  r]»ri'njTr  jhc  play  of  the  hand,  the  pack  is 
proved  incorrect  or  imperfect ;  but  any  prior  score  made  with  that 
pack^halLstand.^ 

15.  If,  during  the  deal,  a  card  is  exposed,  the  side  not  in  fault  may 
demand  a  new  deal,  provided  ive\\)[vet  ol  \Jcv^\.  ^v5ys.\va&  touched  a  cari 
li  a  new  deal  does  not  laVe  p\a.c:e,\?ftft  e!K^Qf&^^^»x\<:acMiRX\!fc^^^^ 
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16.  Aoy  one  dealing  out  of  turn  or  with  his  adversaries*  cards  may 
l>e  stopped  before  the  trump  card  is  turned,  after  which  the  deal  is 
ulid,  and  the  cards,  if  changed,  so  remain. 

Misdealing. 

17.  It  is  a  misdeal: — 

I.  If  the  dealer  omits  to  have  the  pack  cut,  and  his  adversaries 
Lscover  the  error  before  the  trump  card  is  turned,  and  before  look- 
Lg  at  any  of  their  cards. 

II.  If  he  deals  a  card  incorrectly  and  fails  to  correct  the  error  be- 
»re  dealing  another. 

III.  If  he  counts  the  cards  on  the  table  or  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Eu:k. 

IV.  If,  having  a  perfect  pack,  he  does  not  deal  to  each  player  the 
-aroper  number  of  cards,  and  the  error  is  discovered  before  all  have 
»layed  to  the  first  trick. 

V.  If  he  looks  at  the  trump  card  before  the  deal  is  completed. 

VI.  If  he  places  the  trump  card  face  downward  upon  his  own  or 
Ufty  other  player's  cards. 

A  misdeal  loses  the  deal,  unless,  during  the  deal,  either  of  the  ad- 
W'ersaries  touches  the  cards,  or  in  any  other  manner  interrupts  the 
"dealer. 

The  Trump  Card. 

18.  The  dealer  must  leave  the  trump  card  face  upward  on  the  table 
^ntil  it  is  his  turn  to  play  to  the  first  trick.  If  left  on  the  table  until 
*fter  the  second  trick  has  been  turned  and  quitted,  it  becomes  an  ex- 
posed card.  After  it  has  been  lawfully  taken  up,  it  must  not  be 
Qamed,  and  any  player  naming  it  is  liable  to  have  his  highest  or  his 
<>West  trump  called  by  either  adversary.  A  player  may,  however, 
^k  what  the  trump  suit  is. 

Irregularities  in  the  Hands. 

19.  If,  at  any  time  after  all  have  played  to  the  first  trick,  the  pack 
^ing  perfect,  a  player  is  found  to  have  either  more  or  less  than  his 
Orrect  number  of  cards,  and  his  adversaries  have  their  right  number, 
Ke  latter,  upon  the  discovery  of  such  surplus  or  deficiency,  may  con- 
tilt,  and  shall  have  the  choice : — 

I.  To  have  a  new  deal ;  or 
II.  To  have  the  hand  played  out;  in  which  case  the  ^\j.n$Vi.^  Qx. 
t^l^^mg  f»rd  or  cards  Are  not  taken  into  fv^^^^o^j^xxX^ 
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If  either  of  the  adversaries  also  has  more  or  less  than  his  correct  ^^ 
lumber,  there  must  be  a  new  deal.  wrla 

If  any  player  has  a  surplus  card,  by  reason  of  an  omission  to  play  ijT>lj 
;o  a  trick,  his  adversaries  can  exercise  the  foregoing  privilege  only  f^  ^<3 
ifter  he  has  played  to  the  trick  following  the  one  in  which  such 
amission  occurred. 

Exposed  Cards. 


tJO 


t 


If 

I     If 

rllis  1 


20.  The  following  are  exposed  cards : — 

I.  Every  card  faced  upon  the  table  otherwise  than  in  the  regular 
:ourse  of  play,  but  not  including  a  card  led  out  of  turn. 

II.  Every  card  thrown  with  the  one  led  or  played  to  the  current 
rick.     The  player  must  indicate  the  one  led  or  played. 

III.  Every  card  so  held  by  a  player  that  his  partner  admits  he  has 
jeen  any  portion  of  its  face.  "P  ^^ 

IV.  All  the  cards  in  a  hand  so  lowered  or  held  by  a  player  that  his 
Dartner  admits  he  has  seen  the  hand. 

V.  Every  card  named  by  the  player  holding  it. 

21.  All  exposed  cards  are  liable  to  be  called  by  either  adversary, 
must  be  left  face  upward  on  the  table,  and  must  not  be  taken  into  the 
player's  hand  again.  A  player  must  lead  or  play  them  when  they 
u-e  called,  provided  he  can  do  so  without  revoking.  The  call  may 
5e  repeated  until  the  card  is  played.  A  player  cannot  be  prevented 
rom  leading  or  playing  a  card  liable  to  be  called ;  if  he  can  get  rid 
)f  it  in  the  course  of  play,  no  penalty  remains. 

22.  If  a  player  leads  a  card  better  than  any  his  adversaries  hold  of 
he  suit,  and  then  leads  one  or  more  other  cards  without  waiting  for 
lis  partner  to  play,  the  latter  may  be  called  upon  by  either  adversary 
o  take  the  first  trick,  and  the  other  cards  thus  improperly  played  are 
jxposed  cards ;  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  plajrs  them  one 
if ter  the  other  or  throws  them  all  on  the  table  together ;  after  the 
irst  card  is  played,  the  others  are  exposed. 

23.  A  player  having  an  exposed  card  must  not  play  until  the  ad- 
versary having  the  right  to  call  it  has  stated  whether  or  not  he 
vishes  to  do  so.     If  he  plays  another  card  without  so  waiting,  such  ,  ',    *  """ 
:ard  also  is  an  exposed  card. 

Leading  out  of  Turn. 

24.  If  any  player  leads  omI  oi  luitv,  or  before  the  preceding  trick 
as  been  turned  and  quilled,  a  sm\\.  trvj  >»  <:s^<tA  Vt^-^^MK*.  or  his 
irtner  whe»  it  is  ne>il  \\v^  \wtu  o\  tV?W?^  ol^ws^v^V:^^,  T^^^ 
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iy  can  be  enforced  only  by  the  adversary  on  the  right  of  the  player 
Om  whom  a  suit  can  lawfully  be  called. 

If  a  player  so  called  on  to  lead  a  suit  has  none  of  it,  or  if  all  have 
ayed  to  the  false  lead,  no  penalty  can  be  enforced.  If  all  have  not 
Sayed  to  the  trick,  the  cards  erroneously  played  to  such  false  lead 
[inot  be  called,  and  must  be  taken  back. 

Playing  out  of  Turn. 

25.  If  the  third  hand  plays  before  the  second,  the  fourth  hand  may 
o  play  before  the  second. 

26.  If  the  third  hand  has  not  played,  and  the  fourth  hand  plays 
Fore  the  second,  the  latter  may  be  called  upon  by  the  third  hand  to 
v^  his  highest  or  lowest  card  of  the  suit  led,  or  if  he  has  none,  to 
Lmnp  or  not  to  trump  the  trick. 

Revoking. 

27.  A  revoke  is  a  renounce  in  error,  not  corrected  in  time.  A 
ayer  renounces  in  error,  when,  holding  one  or  more  cards  of  the 
Lit  led,  he  plays  a  card  of  a  different  suit. 

28.  A  renounce  in  error  may  be  corrected  by  the  player  making  it, 
ifore  the  trick  in  which  it  occurs  has  been  turned  and  quitted,  un- 
"ss  either  he  or  his  partner,  whether  in  his  right  turn  or  otherwise. 
Bis  led  or  played  to  the  following  trick,  or  unless  his  partner  has 
^Ited  whether  or  not  he  has  any  of  the  suit  renounced. 

29.  If  a  player  corrects  his  mistake  in  time  to  save  a  revoke,  the 
^d  improperly  played  by  him  becomes  an  exposed  card ;  any  player 
^  players  who  have  played  after  him  may  withdraw  their  cards  and 
Qbstitute  others ;  the  cards  so  withdrawn  are  not  liable  to  be  called. 

30.  The  penalty  for  revoking  is  the  transfer  of  two  tricks  from 
*^  revoking  side  to  their  adversaries ;  it  can  be  claimed  for  as  many 
•vokes  as  occur  during  the  hand.  The  revoking  side  cannot  win 
'^  game  in  that  hand ;  if  both  sides  revoke,  neither  can  win  the 
^e  in  that  hand. 

3l.  The  revoking  player  and  his  partner  may  require  the  hand  in 
^ich  the  revoke  has  been  made  to  be  played  out;  if  the  revoke 
^^s  them  the  game,  they  nevertheless   score  all  points  made  by 
^Xn  up  to  the  score  of  six, 
^2.   At  the  end  of  a  hand,  the  claimants  of  a  revoke  may  search 

the  tricks.     If  the  cards  have  been  mixed,  the  claim  may  be  urged 
^  proved  if  possible;  but  no  proof  is  necessw^ ,  aii$!i >C^t  x^nO«.^\^ 
tabJJsbcd,  if,  after  it  has  been  claimed,  t\v^  2tcc\i?»^^  ^^'^^^^  est Vx> 
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partner  mixes  the  cards  before  they  have  been  examined  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  adversaries. 

7,7,.  The  revoke  can  be  claimed  at  any  time  before  the  cards  have 
been  presented  and  cut  for  the  following  deal,  but  not  thereafter. 

Miscellaneous. 

34.  If  a  player  is  lawfully  called  upon  to  play  the  highest  or  lowest 
of  a  suit,  or  to  trump  or  not  to  trump  a  trick,  or  to  lead  a  suit,  and 
unnecessarily  fails  to  comply,  he  is  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  if 
he  had  revoked. 

35.  Any  one,  during  the  play  of  a  trick  and  before  the  cards  have 
been  touched  for  the  purpose  of  gathering,  them  together,  may  de- 
mand that  the  players  draw  their  cards. 

36.  If  any  one,  prior  to  his  partner  playing,  calls  attention  in  any 
manner  to  the  trick  or  to  the  score,  the  adversary  last  to  play  to  the 
trick  may  require  the  offender's  partner  to  play  his  highest  or  lowest 
of  the  suit  led,  or,  if  he  has  none,  to  trump  or  not  to  trump  the  trick. 

37.  In  all  cases  where  a  penalty  has  been  incurred,  the  offender 
must  await  the  decision  of  the  player  entitled  to  exact  it.  If  the 
wrong  player  demands  a  penalty,  or  a  wrong  penalty  is  demanded, 
none  can  be  enforced. 

38.  When  a  trick  has  been  turned  and  quitted,  it  must  not  again 
be  seen  until  after  the  hand  has  been  played.  A  violation  of  this 
law  subjects  the  offender's  side  to  the  same  penalty  as  in  case  of  a 

lead  out  of  turn.  / 

1 


39.  If  any  player  says,  **  I  can  win  the  rest,"  **The  rest  are 
ours,"  "  We  have  the  game,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  his  partner's 
hand  must  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  treated  as  exposed  cards. 

40.  League  clubs  may  adopt  any  rule  requiring  or  permitting 
methods  of  scoring  or  of  forming  the  table,  different  from  those 
above  prescribed. 
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BOOKS  ON  GAMES. 


Hoyle's  Games.  By  "Trumps".  A  Complete  Manual  of  the 
games  of  skill  and  chance  as  played  in  America,  and  an  acknowl- 
edged **  arbiter  on  all  disputed  points  " ;  thoroughly  revised  and 
corrected  in  accordance  with  the  latest  and  best  authorities. 

It  contains  the  modem  laws  and  complete  instructions  for  the 
games  of  Chess,  Draughts,  Dominoes,  Dice,  Backgammon,  and 
Billiards,  as  well  as  all  the  games  with  cards  at  present  in  vogue, 
including  the  more  recently  introduced  methods  of  playing 
Baccarat,  Duplicate  Whist,  Cayenne  Whist,  Hearts,  Grabouche 
Newmarket,  Solo  Whist,  and  Five  and  Nine  or  Domino  Whist, 
etc.     Profusely  illustrated  with  explanatory  card  engravings,  and 

diagrams.     i6mo.,  514  pages,  cloth .'.     $1.25 

Bound  in  boards 75  cts. 

Paper  covers 50  cts. 

Dick's  Hand-book  of  Whist.  Containing  Pole's  and  Clay's  Rules 
for  playing  the  modern  scientific  game,  the  Club  Rules  of  Whist, 
and  two  interesting  Double  Dummy  Problems.  This  is  a  thor- 
ough treatise  on  the  game  of  Whist.  It  covers  all  the  points  and 
intricacies  which  arise  in  the  game ;  including  the  acknowledged 
code  of  etiquette  observed  by  the  players,  with  Drayson's  remarks 
on  Trumps,  their  use  and  abuse,  and  the  modern  methods  of  sig- 
naling between  partners 25  cts. 

Marache's  Manual  of  Chess.  Containing  a  description  of  the 
Board  and  Pieces,  Chess  Notation,  Technical  Terms,  with  dia- 
grams illustrating  them.  Laws  of  the  Game,  Relative  Value  of 
Pieces,  Preliminary  Games  for  beginners.  Fifty  Opening  of  Games, 
with  the  best  games  and  copious  notes ;  Twenty  Endings  of  Games, 
showing  easiest  way  of  effecting  checkmate ;  Thirty-six  ingenious 
Diagram  Problems,  and  sixteen  curious  Chess  Stratagems,  being 
one  of  the  best  Books  for  Beginners  ever  published.  By  N.  Ma- 
rache.     Bound  in  cloth 60  cts. 

Dick's  Art  of  Bowling ;  or,  Bowler's  Guide.  Giving  the  cor- 
rect  method  of  playing,  keeping  the  score,  and  the  latest  rules 
which  govern  the  American  and  German  Games,  and  their  most 
popular  variations ;  including  the  Regulations  adopted  in  Matches 
and  Tournaments.     Fully  illustrated 25  cts. 

Trumps*  New  Card  Games.     Containing  the  correct  method  and 

rules  for  playing  the  games  of  Hearts,  Boodle,  Newmarket,  Five 

and  Nine  or  Domino  Whist,  Solo,  and  Cayenne  Whist.     Paper 

^OYGXS  ...,,.  ,•«,., > > » -  -  75  cts. 


BOOKS  ON  GAMES, 


:*s  Games  of  Patience ;  or,  Solitaire  with  Cards.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  Containing  Sixty-four  Games.  Illustrated 
with  Fifty  explanatory  full-page  Tableaux.  This  treatise  on  Soli- 
taire embraces  a  number  of  new  and  original  Games,  and  all  the 
Games  of  Patience  at  present  in  favor  with  the  most  experienced 
players.  Each  game  is  carefully  and  lucidly  described,  with  the 
distinctive  rules  to  be  observed  and  hints  as  to  the  best  means  of 
success  in  play.  The  Tableaux  furnish  efficient  aid  in  rendering 
the  disposition  of  the  cards  necessary  to  each  game  plain  and 
easily  comprehensible.  The  difficulty  usually  attending  descrip- 
tions of  intricate  games  is  reduced,  as  far  as  possible,  by  precision 
in  method  and  terseness  of  expression  in  the  text,  and  the  illus- 
trations serve  to  dispel  any  possible  ambiguity  that  might  be  un- 
avoidable without  their  aid.     Quarto,  143  pages. 

Board  covers 75  cts. 

Cloth $1.00 

Modem  Whist.  A  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Whist,  introducing 
all  the  modem  methods  and  usages  of  the  scientific  game,  mainly 
derived  from  the  latest  works  of  '  *  Cavendish ",  the  leading 
authority  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  game  of  Whist. 

The  most  advantageous  leads,  according  to  ''Cavendish",  as 
well  as  the  system  of  **  American  Leads  ",  are  given  in  detail, 
including  a  critical  analysis,  with  Tables  and  Illustrations,  of  the 
best  play  for  second  and  third  hands. 

This  treatise  contains  all  the  instruction  necessary  to  make  an 
expert  modem  Whist  player.     Paper  covers 25  cts. 

t*ole  on  Whist.  The  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scientific  Game  of 
Whist.  By  William  Pole,  F.R.S.  This  complete  and  exhaustive 
Treatise  on  the  Game  is  in  handy  form  for  the  pocket,  and  affords 
lucid  instructions  at  all  stages  of  the  Game  for  partners  to  play  in 
combination  for  their  best  interests 20  cts. 

American  Leads  at  Whist.  A  condensed  Treatise  abridged  from 
the  well-known  work  by  "  Cavendish  ",  explaining  and  elucidating 
the  generally  accepted  modern  methods  of  American  Leads  as  ap- 
plied to  legitimate  signaling  between  partners  during  the  progress 
of  the  game.  Illustrated  with  Diagrams.  Vest  pocket  size. .  15  cts. 

Cinch.     A  thorough  hand-book  of  the  game  of   Cinch,  contain- 
ing the  correct  method  of  playing,  and  the  Laws  which  govern 
it;    compiled  from  the  best  and  most  reliable  authorities.      By 
Trumps  '*,.,.,,,, % »  •  % -  ^SS^  ^:^^- 
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BOOKS  ON  GAMES, 


Robertson's  Guide  to  the  Game  of  Draughts.  Embracing  all 
of  the  twenty-two  well-known  openings,  with  3340  Variatioiis, 
including  and  correcting  all  that  are  given  in  the  leading  treatises 
already  published,  with  about  1200  new  and  original  Variations 
which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  work,  forming  a  thorongh 
and  complete  digest  and  analysis  of  the  Game,  with  corrections  and 
additions  up  to  the  present  time.  The  number  of  moves  aggregate 
nearly  100,000.  Match  play  by  Yates,  Wyllie,  Barker,  and  others, 
will  be  found  regularly  classified.  A  change  has  been  made  in 
the  trunks  generally,  and  throughout  the  whole  work  there  appears 
much  that  is  fresh  and  original.     Cloth,  8vo.,  320  pages. . .  $3.00 

Anderson's  Checkers.  Containing  complete  Instructions  and 
Rules  for  playing  Checkers  or  Draughts.  Illustrated  with  Dia- 
grams ;  including  all  the  Standard  Games  and  their  Variations,  and 
numerous  Problems  with  their  Solutions.  By  Andrew  Anderson. 
In  a  certain  sense,  this  is  a  reprint  of  Anderson's  Celebrated 
"Second  Edition",  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  Robert 
^rCuUoch;  that  is,  his  play  when  sound  is  given  intact,  and 
where  improvements  have  been  shown  they  have  been  incor- 
porated, and  unsound  play  eliminated.     Cloth $1.50 

Spayth's  American  Draught  Player ;  or,  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  the  Scientific  Game  of  Checkers.  Simplified  and 
Illustrated  with  Practical  Diagrams.  Containing  upwards  of  1700 
Games  and  Positions.  By  Henry  Spayth.  Sixth  edition,  with 
over  three  hundred  Corrections  and  Improvements.  Containing: 
The  Standard  Laws  of  the  Game — Full  Instructions — Draught 
Board  Numbered — Names  of  the  Games,  and  how  formed— The 
"  Theory  of  the  Move  and  its  Changes  "  practically  explained  and 
illustrated  with  Diagrams.     Cloth $3.00 

Dunne's  Draughts  Player's  Guide  and  Companion.  A  Guide 
to  the  Student  and  a  Companion  for  the  Advanced  Player.  By 
Frank  Dunne.  A  thoroughly  practical  work,  containing  In- 
structions for  beginners,  Standard  Rules,  the  **  Move"  and  its 
changes,  End  Games,  Openings,  Illustrative  Games,  including  the 
Wyllie-Bryden  Match  Games,  the  Losing  Game,  and  some  of  the 
finest  Problems  of  the  day,  with  their  Solutions.  It  includes  also 
the  Spanish,  Italian,  Polish,  and  Turkish  varieties  of  the  game; 
the  entire  work  being  profusely  ilhistrated  by  Diagrams  exhibiting 
the  Problems  and  the  cxiXicaV  ^o?»\V\otv^  va.  xVva  Tjcogjess  of  thfe 
games.      i2mo.,  cloth » » '^SS^ 


BOOKS  ON  GAMES. 


Nff  ortimer's  Ch^ss  Players*  Pocket-book.  A  complete  and  handy 
Manual  of  all  the  kno\vn  Openings  and  Gambits,  with  a  thorough 
analysis  of  each,  its  variations  and  defense,  the  more  intricate  oi 
which  are  instructively  carried  out  beyond  the  opening  moves. 
By  James  Mortimer.  The  special  feature  of  this  work  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  notation  is  arranged  in  tabular  form,  by 
which  greater  perspicuity  is  gained  for  study,  and  so  reduces  the 
bulk  that  it  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket  for  ready  reference. 
This  book  is  emphatically  indorsed  by  all  the  leading  Chess 
Critics.     Cloth,  pocket  size 50  cts. 

Ixossip's  Chess  Players*  Text-book.  It  introduces  a  prelimi- 
nary Game,  elucidated  step  by  step  for  the  instruction  of  begin- 
ners. It  gives  a  full  and  extended  analysis  of  all  the  Openings 
and  Gambits  in  general  use,  with  illustrative  Games  analytically 
explained,  and  a  number  of  interesting  End  Games  and  Strategic 
positiens  calculated  to  afford  advanced  players  a  more  thorough 
insight  into  the  intricacies  of  the  game.  Bound  in  cloth.  156 
pages  .  ,    ... , . . .   75  cts. 

Scattergood*s  Game  of  Draughts;  or,  Checkers  Simplified 
and  Explained.  With  practical  Diagrams  and  Illustrations, 
together  with  a  Checker-board,  numbered  and  printed  in  red. 
Containing  the  Eighteen  Standard  Games,  with  over  200  of  the 
best  variations  selected  from  various  authors,  with  some  never 
before  published.  By  D.  Scattergood.  Bound  in  cloth,  with 
flexible  covers .  , 50  cts. 

Spayth*s  Game  of  Draughts.  By  Henry  Spayth.  This  book  is 
designed  as  a  supplement  to  "  The  American  Draught  Player** ; 
but  it  is  complete  in  itself.  It  contains  lucid  instructions  for  begin- 
ners, Laws  of  the  Game,  Diagrams,  the  score  of  364  games,  to- 
gether with  34  novel,  instructive,  and  ingenious  "  critical  posi- 
tions ".     Cloth. :      . .     $1.50 

Spayth*s  Draughts ;  or,  Checkers  for  Beginners.  This  trea- 
tise was  written  by  Henry  Spayth,  the  celebrated  player,  and  is 
by  far  the  most  complete  and  instructive  elementary  work  on 
Draughts  ever  published.  It  is  profiir-ely  illustrated  with  dia- 
grams of  ingenious  stratagems,  curious  positions,  and  perplexing 
Problems,  and  contains  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive Games,  progressively  arranged  and  clearly  explained  with 
notes,  so  that  the  learner  may  easily  comprehend  them.  With  the 
^d  of  this  Manual  a  beginner  may  soon  become  a  proficient 
in  the  game.     Cloth,  gilt  side  ....,,.«•%««.%%  v « ^ ««« ^ . «  'V^  ^:2^s»« 


BOOKS  ON  GAMES, 


Blackbridge*s  Complete  Poker  Player.  A  Practical  Guide-book 
to  the  American  National  Game ;  containing  mathematical  and  ex- 
perimental analyses  of  the  probabilities  of  Draw  Poker.  By 
John  Blackbridge,  Actuary.  This,  as  its  title  implies,  is  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  Draw  Poker,  giving  minute  and  detailed 
information  on  the  various  chances,  expectations,  possibilities,  and 

I  probabilities  that  can  occur  in  all  stages  of  the  game,  with  direc- 
tions and  advice  for  successful  play,  deduced  from  actual  practice 
and  experience,  and  founded  on  precise  mathematical  data.    Small 

quarto,  142  pages,  paper 50  cts. 

Bound  in  cloth $1.00. 

Proctor  on  Draw  Poker.  By  Prof.  Richard  A.  Proctor.  An 
interesting  Treatise  on  the  Laws  and  Usages  which  govern  the 
Game  of  Draw  Poker,  with  Practical  Remarks  upon  the  Chances 
and  Probabilities  of  the  Game,  and  a  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Theo- 
ries and  Statistics  advanced  by  Blackbridge  and  other  writers,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  cumulative  recurrences 15  cts. 

Talk  of  Uncle  George  to  his  Nephew  about  Draw  Poker. 
Containing  valuable  suggestions  in  connection  with  this  Great 
American  Game;  also  instructions  and  directions  to  Clubs  and 
Social  Card  Parties.     Illustrated.     Paper 25  cts. 

How  Gamblers  Win ;  or,  The  Secrets  of  Advantage  Playing 
Exposed.  Being  a  complete  and  scientific  expose  of  the  manner 
of  playing  all  the  numerous  advantages  in  the  various  Card 
Games,  as  practiced  by  professional  gamblers.  This  work  is  de- 
signed as  a  warning  to  self-confident  card-players.    Boards.   50  cts. 

The  Thompson  Street  Poker  Club.  A  true  and  authentic 
record  of  the  astonishing  poker  play  perpetrated  by  this  noto- 
rious "Cullud"  Club  with  their  peculiar  hands,  and  summarily 
simple  mode  of  settlements,  portraying  the  peculiar  humor,  odd- 
f  ities,  and  extravagances  of  the  Negro  in  his  happiest  vein.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  E.  W.  Kemble.     Paper 25  cts. 

The  Game  of  Euchre.  Containing  the  Game  tersely  described, 
valuable  hints  and  advice  to  learners,  the  latest  rules,  and  all 
necessary  directions  for  playing  the  Two-Handed,  Three-Handed 
and  Four-Handed  Games.     Vest  pocket  size 15  cts. 

Draw  Poker  for  Poker  Players.    A  Condensed  Treatise  on  the 

Game,  explaining  the  Technical  Terms  used,  the  relative  value  of 

the  Hands,  and  compVele  d\Tec\.\oTvs  lox  ^wKssssful  play,  including 

Schenck's  Rules.    Vest  ^ocVtX.  ^\2.fe,  '^^3&^.x^x^ ^^i&. 


BOOKS  ON  GAMES, 


The  American  Hoyle ;  or,  Gentleman's  Hand-book  of  Games. 

By  **  Trumps'*.  This  work,  which  has  already  passed  through 
FOURTEEN  EDITIONS,  has  long  since  been  accorded  the  position 
of  an  exclusive  authority  on  games  played  in  America. 

The  fifteenth  edition,  now  issued,  newly  arranged,  in  new  type, 
and  in  a  great  measure  re-written,  contains  all  the  latest  novelties, 
as  well  as  the  recent  changes  in  games  already  in  vogue,  some  of 
them  being  profusely  illustrated. 

Among  the  new  games  introduced  in  this  edition  are  Rubicon 
Piquet,  Rubicon  B^zique,  Grabouche,  Solo  Whist,  Cayenne  Whist, 
Domino  Whist,  etc. 

In  the  game  of  Whist,  the  new  features  are  "  Cavendish's  " 
rules  for  play,  with  best  leads,  and  a  critical  examination  of  the 
system  of  ''American  Leads",  with  directions  for  the  play  of 
second  and  third  hands,  elucidated  by  card  illustrations ;  also,  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  Duplicate  Whist. 

The  various  games  of  Billiards  and  Pool,  with  the  modem  rules 
adopted  in  the  latest  matches  and  tournaments,  are  inserted  by 
special  permission  accorded  by  the  Brunswick-Balke-CoUender 
Company*  • 

The  games  of  Draw  Poker,  including  Jack-pots ;  also  Baccarat 
Banque  and  Baccarat  Chemin  de  Fer,  have  been  carefully  re- 
modeled and  corrected. 

The  work  also  includes  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Chances,  as  applied  to  the  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  possi- 
bilities in  all  matters  connected  with  games  of  chance.     514  pages. 

Library  Edition,  i2mo.,  cloth $1 .50 

A  cheaper  edition,  i6mo.,  in  paper  covers 50  cts. 

Bound  in  boards 75  cts. 


Dick's  Hand-book  of  Cribbage.  Containing  full  directions  for 
playing  all  the  Varieties  of  the  Game,  and  the  Laws  which  govern 
them.  This  work  is  entirely  new,  and  gives  the  correct  method 
of  playing  the  Six-Card,  Five-Card,  Two-Handed,  Three-Handed, 
and  Four-Handed  varieties  of  the  Game,  with  instructive  examples, 
showing  clearly  all  the  combinations  of  Hand,  Crib,  and  Play,  with 
a  thorough  investigation  of  long  sequences  in  play,  and  the  value 
of  Hands.  The  Laws  of  the  Game  have  been  carefully  revised  in 
accordance  with  the  recognized  usages  of  the  present  time,  and 
constitute  a  reliable  authority  on  all  polntt  of  tk<^  0»ss!k&«  \&c&s^<^ 
dotb,  flexible VJ^ 


MODEL  SPEECHES  AND  SKELETON  ESSATS. 


Og^den's  Model  Speeches  for  all  School  Occasions.  Cod- 

taining  Orlgizial  Addresses  and  Orations  on  everything  appertaining  to 
Sohool  Life:  comprising  Set  Sjwecb^  on  all  occaaionB  connected  witk 
Schools,  Academics  and  Colleges,  for  School  Officers,  as  well  as  for 
Teachers  and  Students  of  both  sexes,  with  appropriate  replies.  By 
CShristol  Ogden. 

This  original  work  contains  over  one-hnndred  telling  speeches  and 
replies  in  weU-chosen  words,  and  every  variety  of  style,  for 


AH  Kinds  of  School  CeremonicU*. 
Speeefus  on    Opening  and  Dedicating 

New  Schools  and  A  cademtes. 
Salutatory  and  Valedictory  Addresses. 
I^esentations  and  Conferring  Honors. 


Burlesque  Speeches. 

Addresses  to  Teachers. 

Prologues  and   Epilogues  for  A'Aool 

Exhibitions. 
Anniversary  Congratulations. 


Including  practical  hints  on  Extempore  speaking  with  a  diBsertation  on 
the  selection  of  appropriate  topics,  suitable  style,  and  effective  delivery, 
and  also  valuable  advice  to  those  who  lack  confidence  when  addresiing 

the  Public.     Paper ftOcts. 

Bound  in  boards 75  d«. 

0gden*8  Skeleton  Essays;  or  Authorship  in  Outline,  (^^u 

siHting  of  Condensed  Treatises  on  popular  subjects,  with  references  to 
sources  of  information,  and  directions  how  to  enlarge  them  into£8«ay!«. 
or  expand  them  into  Lectures.  Fully  elucidated  by  example  as  well  as 
precept.     By  Christol  Ogden.  

In  this  work  is  a  thorough  analysis  of  some  SEVENTY  prominent  and 
popular  subjects,  with  extended  specimens  of  the  method  of  enlaigiub' 
them  into  Essays  and  Lectures. 

The  following  interesting  topics  are  separately  and  ably  argued  on  botli 
sides  of  the  question,  thus  presenting  also  well  digested  matter  for 
Debate,  being  on  subjects  of  absorbing  interest  everywhere  :— 


The  Credit  System, 
Free  Trade  and  Protection. 
Capital  Punishment. 
Shall    More  or  Less  be  Taught  i» 
Public  Schools, 


Bi-Metalism. 

Civil  Service  R^orm. 

Prohibition. 

It  Marriage  a  Failure  f 

City  and  Country. 

ill  the  remaining  subjects  are  equally  thoroughly  disonssed,  and  fom> 

valuable  aid  to  the  student  in  preparing  compositionB,  essays,  etc. 

Paper 50cU. 

Bound  in  boards 7ft  cU. 

Dick*s  Book  of  Toasts,  Speeches  and  Responses.   Cod* 

taining  Toasts  and  Sentiments  for  Public  and  Social  Occasions,  and  speei- 
men  Speeches  with  appropriate  replies  suitable  for  the  following  oocaaioo'-' 


Friendly  Meetings. 
Weddings  and  their  Anmiversarif** 
Army  aiid  Navy  Banquets. 
Patriotic  and  Political  Oceasiont. 
Trades'  Unions  and  Dinners. 
Benedicts'  and  Bachelors'  Banguttt. 
Masonic  CelebrcUions. 
All  Kinds  of  Occasions. 


Public  Dinners. 

Social  Dinners. 

Convivial  Gatherings. 

Art  and  Professional  Banquets. 

Agricuituraland  CommercicU Festivals. 

f^pecial  Toasts  for  Ladies. 

Christmas,    Thanksgiving   and    othtr 
Festivals.  .^    

This  work  includes  an  instructive  dissertation  on  the  Artof  making  amnBlog 
After-dinner  Speeches,  giving  hints  and  directions  by  the  aid  of  whieft 
persons  with  only  ordinary  intelligence  can  make  an  entertaining  and 
telling  speech .    Al  so,  Correct  Rules  an  d  Advice  for  Presiding  at  Table. 

The  use  of  this  work  will  render  a  poor  and  diffident  speaker  fluent  and 
witty — and  a  good  speaker  better  and  wittier,  besides  affording  an  im* 
mense  fund  of  anecdotes,  wit  and  wisdom,  and  otti«r  aervioeable  matttf 
todrawupon  atwiU.   P«p«i «.,«« SOds. 

3onzid  in  board!,. ...... oo. w ftOd* 
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'ES  AND   READY  MADE  SPEECHES. 


tperches, 
ches, 

•rngratulation. 

Vetcoive. 

tmpliment, 

pper  Speeches  for  Clubs. 


American  Book  of  Eeady-Made  Speeches.  Con- 

)rlginal  examples  of  Hamorous  and  Serinns  Speeches,  suitable 
•BBible  occasion  where  a  speech  may  be  called  for,  together 
priate  replies  to  each .    Including : 

Off-Havd  Speeches  on  a  Variety  of 
Subjects. 

Miscellaneous  Speeches. 

Toasts  and  Sentiments  for  Public  and 
Private  Enter lainmenU, 

Preambles  and  Resolutions  of  Con' 
yratukUion,  Compliment  and  Con- 
dolence. 

3k  any  person  may  prepare  himself  to  make  a  neat  little  npeech, 
ue  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  They  are  all  short,  appropriate 
nd  even  ready  speakers  may  profit  by  them .  Paper.  .SO  eta. 
ards,  cloth  backs T5  rt>*. 

mdnct  a  Debate.  A  Series  of  Gompleto  D(  batoR, 
Debates  and  Questions  for  Discussion.  In  thecoTH])h.'to  du- 
lestionsfordiscussion  are  defined,  the  debate  formally  opened, 
brilliant  arguments  adduced  on  either  side,  and  the  debate 
ding  to  parliamentary  usages.  The  second  part  consists  of 
r  debate,  with  heads  of  arguments,  for  and  against,  given  in 
form,  for  the  speakers  to  enlarge  upon  to  suit  their  own 
.ddition  to  these  is  a  large  collection  of  debatable  questions, 
ies  to  be  referred  to  for  information  are  givrn  at  the  close 
)ate  throughout  the  work.    ByF.  Rowton.    232  pages. 

8 ftO  Ct«. 

ards,  cloth  back 7A  cts. 

Br,  Chairman's  Assistant,  and  Enles  of  Order. 

r  Instruction  and  Beference  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
t  of  Public  Meetings  according  to  Parliamentary  usages.  It 
essary  details  connected  with  the  following  topics : — 

Rules  of  Order,  antl  Order  oflJusiness, 
with  Mode  of  Procedure  in  all  cases. 
Also  the  Rules  of  Order  in  Tabular 
Form  for  instant  reference  in  all 
Cases  of  Doubt  that  may  arise,  enab- 
ling a  Chairman  to  decide  on  ali 
points  at  a  glance ; 

How  to  draft  Resolutions,  Reports  and 
Petitions  on  various  sul^eets  and  for 
various  occasions,  wiUk  numerous 
model  examples  : 

A  Model  Debaie,  introducing  the  ffrenteti 
possiblevarieiy  of  points  of  order  ,vnth 
correct  Decisions  by  the  Chairman ; 

eludes  all  Decisions  and  BiUlngs  up  to  the  present  day. 

ao  (^(M. 

ards,  cloth  back ..........IIO  r(«» 

am  the  Sense  of  3,000  French  Words  in  one 

a  fact  that  there  are  at  least  three  thousand  words  in  the 
lage,  forming  a  large  proportion  of  thoMe  used  in  ordinary 
,  which  are  spelled  the  same  as  in  Zoglisb. ......... .811  ots. 

L  Phrases,  with  their  English  Translations. 

here  giren  are  aU  selected  tor  their  general  u«m<ulu«#,«.  K<\x 
lotation V^  «Mk» 


nd  Cfmduct  all  kinds  of 

and  Clubs : 

'ze  and  arrange  Puhh'c 

'Nations,  Dinners,  Pic- 

ventions: 

ttitutions  of  Lyceums  or 

iterary  arid  other  Socie- 

i  Duties  rf  Officers,  with 
reasurer*'.  Secretaries*, 
regular    or    oeeasionai 
rts  ; 
and  Duties  of  Commit- 


MODEL  SPEECHES  AND  SKELETON  ESSAYS. 


Og^den*s  Model  Speeches  for  all  School  Occasions.   Cob- 

taining  Original  Addresges  and  Orations  on  everything  appertaining  to 
School  Life:  comprising  Set  Sjwecbee  on  all  occaBiona  connected  with 
Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  for  School  Officers,  as  well  as  for 
Teachers  and  Students  of  both  sexes,  with  appropriate  replies.  By 
Christol  Ogden. 

This  original  work  contains  oyer  one-hnndred  telling  speeches  and 
replies  in  well-chosen  words,  and  every  variety  of  style,  for 


Afl  Kind*  of  School  CeremonicUs. 
Speechesf  on    Opening  and  Dedicating 

New  SchooU  and  Academxes. 
Salutatory  and  Valedictory  Addresses. 
I^esentations  and  Conferring  Honors. 


Burlesque  Speeches. 

Addresses  to  Teachers. 

Prologues  and  Epilogues  for  &'h9ol 

Eschibitions. 
Anniversary  Congratulations, 


Including  practical  hints  on  Extempore  speaking  with  a  dissertatioD  on 
the  selection  of  appropriate  topics,  suitable  style,  and  effective  delivery, 
and  also  valuable  advice  to  those  who  lack  confidence  when  addresiing 

the  Public.     Paper SOotii. 

Bound  in  boards 75ctii. 

Ogden's  Skeleton  Essays;  or  Authorship  in  Outline.  Cou 

siHting  of  Condensed  Treatises  on  popular  subjects,  with  references  to 
sources  of  information,  and  directions  how  to  enlarge  them  into  Essays. 
or  expand  them  into  Lectures.  Fully  elucidated  by  example  as  well  as 
precept.     By  Christol  Ogden.  

In  this  work  is  a  thorough  analysis  of  some  SEYENTT  prominent  and 
popular  subjects,  with  extended  specimens  of  the  meth(^  of  enlargiog 
them  into  Essays  and  Lectures. 

The  following  interesting  topics  are  separately  and  ably  ai^ued  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  thus  presenting  also  well  digested  matter  for 
Debate,  being  on  subjects  of  absorbing  interest  everywhere  :— 


The  Credit  System, 
Free  Trade  and  Protection. 
Capital  Punishment. 
Shall    More  or  Less  be  Taimkt  in 
Public  Schools. 


Bi-Metalism. 

Civil  Service  Reform. 

Prohibition. 

Is  Marriage  a  Failure  f 

City  and  Country. 

iU  the  remaining  subjects  are  equally  thoroughly  discussed,  and  foim  a 

valuable  aid  to  the  student  in  preparing  compositions,  essays,  etc. 

Paper 50ct««. 

Bound  in  boards 75cts. 

Dick's  Book  of  Toasts,  Speeches  and  Responses.  Con- 
taining Toasts  and  Sentiments  for  Public  and  Social  Occasions,  and  speci- 
men Speeches  with  appropriate  replies  suitable  for  the  following  occasions: 


Public  Dinners. 
Social  Dinners. 
Convivial  Gatherings. 
Art  and  Professional  Banquets. 
Agn'cuituraland  Commercial  Festivals. 
Special  ToaMsfor  Ladies, 
(^risimas,    Thanksgtvxng   and    other 
Festivals. 


Friendly  Meetings. 
Weddings  and  their  Anniversaries. 
Army  aVid  Navy  Banquets. 
Patriotic  and  Political  Occasions. 
Trades'  Unions  and  Dinners. 
Benedicts'  and  Bachelors^  Banquets. 
Masonic  Celebrations. 
All  Kinds  of  Occasions. 


This  work  includesan  instructive  dissertation  on  the  Artof  making  amusing 
After-dinner  Speeches,  giving  hints  and  directions  by  the  aid  of  which 
persons  with  only  ordinary  intelligence  can  make  an  entertaining  and 
telling  speech.    Also,  Correct  Rules  and  Advice  for  Presiding  at  Table. 

The  use  of  this  work  will  render  a  poor  and  diffident  speaker  fluent  and 
witty — and  a  good  speaker  better  and  wittier,  besides  affording  an  im> 
mense  fund  of  anecdotes,  wit  and  wisdom,  and  otti«r  serviceable  matter 

to  draw  upon  atwiU.    ¥&p«t « SOcts. 

3oniidinboaTdi........«» • ,^ft«to. 


DEBATES  AND   READY  MADE   SPEECHES. 


Barber's  American  Book  of  Ready-Made  Speeches.  Con- 

tainiog  159  original  examples  of  Hamorous  and  Serinns  Speecliee.  suitable 
for  every  poBflible  occasion  where  a  speech  may  be  called  for,  together 
with  appi  upi  late  replies  to  each .    Including : 


f*resentatum  Sjiercheg, 

Convivial  Speeches. 

festival  Speeches. 

Addresses  of  Congratulation. 

Addresses  of  Welcor.  c. 

Addresses  o/ Compliment, 

^litical  Sp'eches 

i^inner  and  Supper  Speeches  for  Clubs. 


Off- Hand  Speeches  on  a  Variety  of 
Sutfjects. 

MiscelLantoun  Speeches. 

Toasts  and  Sentiments  for  Public  and 
Private  Entertainments. 

Preambles  and  Resolviions  of  Con- 
gratulation.  Compliment  and  Con- 
dolence. 


With  this  book  any  person  may  prepare  himself  to  make  a  neat  little  speech, 
or  reply  to  one  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  They  are  all  shorty  appropriate 
and  witty,  and  even  ready  speakers  may  profit  by  them.  Paper.  .SO  cte. 
Bound  in  boards,  cloth  backs 75  eta. 

ffow  to  Condnct  a  Debate.  A  Series  of  Completo  Debates, 
Outlines  of  Debates  and  Questions  for  Discussion,  In  thecoiH]>lelo  de- 
bates, the  questions  for  discussion  are  defined,  the  debate  formally  opened, 
an  array  of  brilliant  arguments  adduced  on  either  side,  and  the  debate 
closed  according  to  parliamentary  usages.  The  second  part  consists  of 
questions  for  debate,  with  heads  of  arguments,  for  and  against,  given  in 
a  condensed  form,  for  the  speakers  to  enlarge  upon  to  suit  their  own 
fancy.  In  addition  to  these  is  a  large  collection  of  debatable  questions. 
^Fhe  authorities  to  be  referred  to  for  information  are  given  at  the  close 
of  every  debate  throughout  the  work.    By  F.  Rowton.    232  pages. 

Pai>er  covers ftO  cts. 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back 75  cts. 

Dhe  Debater,  Chairman's  Assistant,  and  Rules  of  Order. 

A  manual  for  Instruction  and  Beference  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Management  of  Public  Meetings  according  to  Parliamentary  usages.  It 
gives  all  necessary  details  connected  with  the  following  topics : — 


^ow  to  Form  and  C<mduct  all  kinds  of 
Associations  and  Clubs : 

^wto  Organize  and  arrange  Public 
Meetings,  Celebrations,  Dinners,  Pic- 
nics and  Conventions  : 

PV)mw/or  Constitutions  of  Lyceumx  or 
Institutes,  Literary  arid  other  Socie- 
ties ; 

The  Powers  and  Duties  nf  Officers,  voitk 
Forms  for  Treasurers',  Secretaries'^ 
and  other  regular  or  occasional 
Official  Reports  ; 

The  Formation  and  Duties  of  Commit- 
tees ; 


Rules  of  Order,  and  Order  of  Business, 
with  Mode  of  Procedure  in  all  cases. 
Also  the  Rules  of  Order  in  Tabular 
Form  for  instant  reference  in  all 
Cases  of  Douht  that  may  arise,  enab- 
ling a  Chairman  to  decide  on  cUi 
points  at  a  glance ; 

How  to  draft  Resolutions,  Reports  and 
Petitions  on  various  subjects  and  for 
various  occasions,  with  numerous 
model  examples  : 

A  Model  Debate,  introducing  the  greatest 
possible  variety  of  points  of  order, with 
correct  Decisions  by  t/ie  Chairman  ; 


This  work  includes  all  Decisions  and  Bulings  up  to  the  present  day. 

Paper  covers » ...  30  cts. 

Bound  in  Boards,  cloth  back 50  cts. 

How  to  Learn  the  Sense  of  3,000  French  Words  in  one 

Hour*  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  at  least  three  thousand  words  in  the 
French  language,  forming  a  large  proportion  of  those  used  in  ordinary 
conversation,  which  are  spelled  the  same  as  in  English 25  cts. 

600  Prench  Phrases,  with  their  English  Translations. 

The  phrases  here  given  are  all  selected  for  their  c^eneral  neAtvL\3\e«&  t<vc 
occBsiotiB, Iqnotation , ^"^^  ^^^^ 


LETTER  WRITERS. 


Martinets  Sensible  Letter-Writer.    Being  a  compre 

and  complete  Gnide  and  Assistant  for  those  who  desire  to  carry  o: 
lary  Ck)rre8pondence ;  containing  a  large  collection  of  model  L 
the  simplest  matters  of  life,  adapted  to  all  ages,  conditions  ando 

EMBRAOINO, 


Letters  of  Courtesy,  Friend 

Affection ; 
Letters  of  Condolence  and  S 
A  Choice  Collection  of  Lot 

for  Every  Situation  inaC 
Notes  of  Ceremony,  Familit 

tions,  etc.,  together  vfith 

Acceptance  and  Regret, 


Btuiness  Letters: 

Applications  for    Employment,  with 

JMlers    of    Recommendation    and 

Ansvoers  to  Advertisements ; 
Letters  between  Parents  and  Children ; 
Letters  of  Friendly  Counsel ; 
Letters  soliciting  Advice,   Assistance 

ami  Friendly  Favors ; 

The  whole  containing  300  Sensible  Letters  and  Notes.    This  is  an 
ble  book  for  those  persons  who  have  not  had  sufficient  practice 
them  to  write  letters  without  great  effort.    It  contains  such  a  i 
letters  that  models  may  be  f  ouud  to  suit  every  subject. 

207  pages,  bound  in  boards,  cloth  back 

Bound  in  cloth,  cloth  back 

Frost's  Original  Letter- Writer.  A  complete  collection 

inal  Letters  and  Notes  upon  every  imaginable  subject  of  Every- 
with  plain  directions  about  everything  connected  with  writin( 
By  S.  A.  Frost.  To  which  is  added  a  comprehensive  Table  of  S3 
alone  worth  double  the  price  asked  for  the  book.  We  assure  o\ 
that  \\i  is  the  best  collection  of  letters  ever  published  in  this 
they  are  written  in  plain  and  natural  language,  and  elegant  in  si 
out  being  high-flown.    Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back 

North's  Book  of  Love-Letters.   With  directions  how 

and  when  to  use  them,  and  120  Specimen  Letters,  suitable  for 
any  age  and  condition,  and  under  all  circumstances,  with  the 
comments  thereon.     Being  a  Hand-book  of  valuable  infonm 
counsel  for  the  use  of  those  who  need  fidendly  guidance  and 
matters  of  Love,  Courtship  and  Marriage.    By  Ingoldsby  North. 

Boards 

Bound  in  cloth 

Worcester's  Letter- Writer  and  Book  of  Business  Po 

Ladies  and  (}entlemon>  Containing  Accurate  Directions  for  Cc 
Epistolary  Correspondence,  with  270  Specimen  Letters,  adaptec 
Age  and  Situation  in  Life,  and  to  Business  Pursuits  in  General 
Appendix  comprising  Forms  for  Wills,  Petitions,  Bills,  Receipt 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  Executors'  and  Admii 
Accounts,  etc.,  etc.  The  Orthography  of  the  entire  work  is 
Worcester's  method,  which  is  coming  more  and  more  into  genei 
This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  portion  for  Ladies  being 
tinct  from  the  rest  of  the  book,  in  order  to  provide  better  iMS. 
ready  reference.    216  pages,  boards,  cloth  back 

Frost's   Twenty-Five   Cent  Letter- Writer.     Coi 

Three  Hundred  Letters  and  appropriate  Beplies  upon  every  e 
daily  life,  including  plain  Directions  on  all  the  details  which  c 
a  well- written  Letter.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  want  or 
in  life  which  requires  corre8x>ondence  that  is  not  fairly  supplied 
Je^tor  or  lettdrs  in  this  coin-^TQi\i«u«W«  collection,  affording  jus 
needed  or  an  excellent  model  n»\x\c\v  ci«b\i.  Xse^  eaaJCcj  Tsx<^9)2£i<^^  \< 
moflt peculiar  clrcuHiBtMiceB.   "Pwew -*-»^ 


LETTER  WRITERS. 


3  Common  Sense  Letter  Writer.    Containing  Three 

Ired  and  Sixty  Sensible  Soeial  and  BuBinesa  Letters  with  appropriate 
era  on  the  following  subjects : 


of  Introduction, 
ng  and  Chranting  Favort, 
buying  Gifls. 
hedging  OxJU  and  Favort. 
of  Congratulation, 
of  Sympathy  and  Condolenct, 
s  to  Advertiiementt  for  Help 
ted. 

es  ahout  and  RecommendcUions 
aracter  and  Ability, 
between   Employers  and  Em- 
d, 
ng  and  Resigning  Positions. 


Letters  of  Apology. 

Letters  of  Remonstrance    and    Comr 

plaint. 
Letters  of  Love  and  Courtship. 
Letters  of  Invitation  and  Acceptance. 
Forms  of  Cards  of  Invitation. 
Notes  of  Postponement. 
Notes  Offering  Escort. 
Letters  to  Landlords  and  about  Board 

and  Apartments. 
Family  Letters  on  Various  Subjects. 
Business  Correspondence. 
Letters  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

ing  InstructioDB  for  the  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
ir,  the  Address,  &c.  By  William  B.  Dick.  The  Letters  are  all 
nal,  and  serre  as  eminent  models  of  matter,  expression  and  style, 
ain  but  well-chosen  language  and  clearness  of  diction ;  the  great 
ty  of  letters  on  each  subject  ofifers  a  wide  field  for  choice,  and  with, 
ips,  a  little  modification  could  be  made  arailable  for  every  possible 
ngency.    Bound  in  boards 50  cts< 

8  Commercial  Letter  Writer,  and  Book  of  Business 

18.  Containing  entirely  original  Models  nf  Letters  on  all  business 
icts,  with  appropriate  replies ;  also,  several  specimens  of  continuous 
)spondence,  exhibiting  by  a  series  of  Letters,  the  commencement,  pro- 
,  and  completion  of  Mercantile  Transactions.  By  William  B.  Dick. 
ork  includes  correct  forms  tor  Business  Notices  and  Cards,  and  Part- 
dp  Announcements;  for  Applications  for  Employment  and  neatiy- 
ed  Answers  to  Inqiilries  and  Advertisements ;  for  occasional  Circu- 
properly  displayed,  and  for  drawing  up  Business  Documents,  Notes, 
ks.  Receipts,  Mortgages,  Assignments,  Wills,  Power  of  Attorney,  Let- 
>f  Credit,  Acconut-Salen,  Accounts  Current,  Invoices,  Bills  of  LEuling, 
tnd  the  correct  method  of  adjusting  General  and  Particular  Averages, 
lins.  in  addition,  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Commerce;  a 
.  and  simple  method  of  computing  ^terest;  a  Table  showing  the  value 
•reign  Coins  in  United  States'  Currency;  and  other  useful,  practical 
uteresting  information,  in  all  the  details  necessary  for  conducting 
aercial  correspondence.     20U  pages,  boards SOcts 

8  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies.     Consisting  of  over  Five 

Ired  entirely  original  Letters  and  Notes,  with  various  replies,  on 
'  subject  and  occasion  that  a  Lady  in  good  society  could  possibly  r«>- 
I.  They  are  all  new  and  written  expressly  for  this  work, 
letters,  &c.,  are  excellent  models  of  ease  and  elegant  style,  facility  tn 
od  of  expression,  and  correct  form;  they  furnish,  therefore,  valuable 
)  Ladies,  who,  however  otherwise  accomplished,  are  deficient  in  the 
isary  acquirement  of  the  graceful  and  properly-worded  correspond- 
which  their  social  position  demands.    268  pages,  boards 50  ets. 

erfield's  Letter- Writer  and   Complete  Book  of  Eti- 

te*     Containing  the  Art  of  Letter- Writing  simplified,  a  guide  to 
dly,  affectionate,  polite  and  business  correspondence,  and  rules  for 
tuation  and  spelling,  with  complete  rules  of  Etiquette  and  the  usages 
oiety.  An  excellent  hand-book  for  reference. 
.dinboarda .^ft«*^ 


ALBUM  VERSES,  ODD-FELLOWSHIP,  &C. 

Dick*s  Original  Album  Verses  and  Acrostics.   Ck)ntami 

a  volumiuoua  aud  varied  collection  of  Original  Yeraes  written  expnaaly  \^ 
For  A  utograph  Albumt ; 


For  A  Ibum  Dedications  ;  I* 

To  Accompany  PAtiopena  For/ati ;   \- 
For  CongrcuuUUion  ;  y 

For   Valentines  in   General  md  am} 


TradeM  and  Projettiont, 


To  Accompany  Bouquets 
For  Birthday  Anntversaries  ; 
For  YFooden,  Ttn,  Crystal.  iSilver    and 
Oolden  Weddings; 

It  contains  also  Two  Hundred  and  Eighteen  Original  Acroetic  Venei, 
initial  letters  of  each  Terse  forming  a  different  Lady's  Ghristiau  uai 
the  meaning Hud  derivation  of  the  name  being  appended  to  each, 
primary  object  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  entirely  fresh  and  uohackneyi 
matter  for  all  who  may  be  called  upon  to  fill  and  adorn  a  page  iu  a  Lad; 
Album  ;  but  it  contains  also  new  and  appropriate  verses  to  suit  Birtbi 
Wedding.and  all  other  Anniversaries  and  Occasions  to  wiiich  verses  of  Coi 

pliment  or  Congratulation  are  applicable.    Paper  covers 50 

Bound  in  full  cloth 75 

Sut  Lovingood.  Yams  spun  by  a  **Nat'ral  Boru  Dum'dFool" 

Warped  and  Wove  for  Public  Wear,  by  Gtoorge  W.  Harris.    Ulastrai 
with  eight  fine  full  page  engravings,  from  designs  by  Howard.  It  would 
difficult,  we  think,  to  cram  a  larger  amount  of  pungent  humor  into 
pages  than  will  be  found  in  this  really  funny  book.    The  Preface 
Dedication  are  models  of  sly  simplicity,  and  the  24  Sketches  which  follo' 
are  among  the  best  specimens  of  broad  burlesque  to  which  the  genina 
the  ludicrous,  for  which  the  Southwest  is  so  distinguished,  has  yet  gi? 
birth.   12mo..  cloth SI. 

Dick's  Mysteries  of  the  Hand;  or.  Palmistry  made  Easy* 

Translated,  Abridged  and  Arranged  from  the  French  Works  of  Desbarrollei, 
D'Arpentigny  and  De  Para  d'Hermes.  The  various  lines  and  monQtsot 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  typical  formation  of  the  hand  and  fingen 
are  f^l  clearly  explained  and  illustrated  by  diagrams.  The  meaning  tote 
deduced  from  the  greater  or  less  development  of  the^e  mounts  and  linei 
(each  of  which  has  its  own  signification),  also  from  the  length,  thickne* 
and  shape  of  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  from  the  mutual  bearing  tbef 
exercise  on  each  other,  is  all  distinctly  explained.  Complete  facilitxtbr 
instant  reference  is  insured  by  means  of  marginal  notes  by  which  as/ 
point  of  detail  may  be  found  and  consulted  at  a  glance.  By  means 
this  book  the  hitherto  occult  mystery  of  Palmistry  is  made  simple  i 
easy,  and  the  whole  Art  may  be  acquired  without  difhculty  or  delay.  B 
is  emphatically  Palmistry  in  a  nutshell,  and  by  its  use,  character  and 
disposition  can  be  discerned  and  probable  future  destiny  foretold  with 
surprising  accuracy.    Illuminated  paper  cover 50  d*. 

Lola  Montez'  Arts  of  Beauty ;  or.  Secrets  of  a  Lady's 

Toilet.  With  Hints  to  Gentl^emen  on  the  Art  of  Fascinating.  Lola  MontM 
here  explains  all  the  Arts  employed  by  the  celebrated  beauties  and  ladies 
in  Paris  and  other  cities  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their 
beauty  and  improving  and  developing  their  charms.  The  recipes  ana  all 
clearly  given,  so  that  any  person  can  understand  them.  Pax>er....25  cti. 

Lander's  Eevised  Work  of  Odd-Fellowship.  Containing  all 

the  Lectures,  complete,  with  Hegulations  for  Opening,  Conducting,  and 
Closing  a  Lodge ;  together  with  forms  of  Initiation,  Cliargea  of  the. 
VariousOfficers,  etc.,  with  the  Complete  work  in  the  following  degreea: 
Initiation  ;  First,  or  Pink  Degree;  Second,  or  Boyal  Blue  Dei7r<*e;  Third. 
or  Scarlet  Degree,  By  Edwin  F.  Landeb.  This  hand-book  of  the  Revised 
Work  of  the  Independent  OxAetol  OQA-^^\Xck^^\!A?ft  baa  been  prepared  in 
conformity  wltli  tlae  ameTvdxneTi^a  wiOi  «^\,«t«.^<stv%  «j^K>-v^«AcVJ'CsAi^':f«^ 
•ign  Grand  Lodge olOMiaaak.aev^m>a«t.Vi»»«  \^tMi,^tt«tt«^^«..!Wk«j 


BANJO  AND  BALL-ROOM  GUIDES. 


Quadrille  Call-Book  and  BaU-Eoom  Prompter. 

ling  clear  directions  how  to  call  out  the  figures  of  every  dance,  with 
entity  of  music  necessary  for  each  figure,  and  simple  explanations 
tie  figures  which  occur  in  Plain  and  Fancy  Quadrilles.  This  book 
Lain  and  comprehensive  instructions  how  to  dance  all  the  new  and 
r  dances,  fully  describing 


ing  March  or  Polonaise, 
°lain  and  Fancy  Quadrilletf 
i  Glide  Qtuidrillet, 
neers  and  CaUdoniant, 
icer$  and  Caledonians, 
Lancers, 
tian  Varieties, 
3«  Imperial  Set, 
d  Basket  Qttctdrilles, 
and  Star  QuadrilUs, 
nd  Miniiet  QtiadrtUes, 


March  and  Cheat  Quadrilles, 

Favorite  Jigs  and  Contra- Dances, 

Polka  and  Polka  Redowa, 

Redowa  and  Redovoa  Waltz, 

PoUea  Mazourka  and  Old  Style  }Valtz, 

Modem  Plain  Waltz  and  Glide, 

Boston  Dip  and  Hop  Waltz, 

Five-Slep  Waltt  and  Schottische, 

Varsovienne  and  Zulma  L'Orientale, 

Galop  and  Deux  Temps, 

Esmeralda,  Sicilienne,  Danish  Dance, 


AXm  OVEB  OKB  HUHDBXD  FIOUBES  70B  THE  "OSBMAN"; 

I  is  added  a  Sensible  Guide  to  Etiquette  and  proper  Deportment  in 
1  and  Assembly  Boom,  besides  seventy  pages  of  dance  music  lor 

no.    Paper 50cto. 

in  boards 75  cts. 

)ve's  BaU-Eoom  Ghiide   and  Complete  Dancing* 

'.    Containing  a  plain  treatise  on  Etiquette  and  Deportmeut  at  Balls 
rties.  with  valuable  hints  on  Dress  and  the  Toilet,  together  with 


>lanaMonto/  the  Rudiments, 
Figures   and  Stqps  used  in 

9, 

f  Clear  and  Precise  Instruc- 

w  to  dance  all  kinds  of  QiMd- 

Waltzes,    Polkas,   RedouMU, 


Reels,  Round,  Plain  and  Fancy 
Dances,  so  that  any  person  may 
learn  them  witJiout  the  aid  of  a 
Teaser, 
To  which  is  added  easy  directions  how 
to  call  out  the  Figures  which  belong 

f  dance,  and  the  amount  of  music  required  for  each.  Illustrated 
6  descriptive  engravings.    By  T.  Hillgrove,  Professor  of  Danci^. 

in  cloth,  with  gilt  side  and  back ^I.IH) 

in  boards 75  cts. 

Converse's  Complete  Banjo  Instmctor  Without  a 

-.  Containinga  choice  coUectionofBanjo  Solos  and  Hornpipes,  Walk 
is.  Beels  and  Jigs,  Songs  and  Banjo  Stories,  progressively  arranged 
>inly  explained,  enabling  the  learner  to  become  a  proficient  banjoist 
t  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  The  necessary  explanations  accompany  each 
ad  are  placed  under  the  notes  on  each  page,  plainly  showing  the 
equired,  the  finger  to  be  used  for  stopping  it,  the  manner  of  strik- 
id  the  number  of  times  it  must  bo  sounded.  The  Instructor  is 
ted  with  diagrams  and  explanatory  symbols.    Boards 50  cts. 

njO)  and  How  to  Flay  it*     ContalniDg,  in  addition  to 

nentary  studies,  a  choice  collection  of  Polkas,  Waltzes,  Solos,  Schot- 
,  Songs,  Hompix)es,  Jigs,  Beels,  etc.,  with  full  explanations  of  both 
anjo'^  and  "Guitar"  styles  of  execution,  and  designed  to  impart  a 
te  knowledge  of  the  art  of  playing  the  Banjo  practically,  without  the 
teacher.  This  work  is  arranged  on  the  progressive  system,  show- 
I  learner  how  to  play  the  first  few  notes  of  a  tune,  then  the  next 
md  BO  on,  a  small  portion  at  a  time,  until  he  has  mastered  the 
tiece,  every  detail  being  as  clearly  and  thoroughly  explained  as  if  he 
sacher  at  his  elbow  all  the  time .  By  TTawY  V. .  O ;Oi>a>;  <^ vvv>  ,  vvxvCciWt  vA 
injn  without  &  Master."  Itiino.  bound  iu \iO"ATv\%, cViVixXyA.cJ*.-.'^'^  ^^^s^* 


FREEMASONRY. 


Allyn'g  Ritual  of  Freemasonry.   Containing  a  eompletfl 

to  the  following  Degrees :  Degree  of  Entered  Apprentice ;  Degree  o 
low  Graft;  Degree  of  Master  Mason;  Degree  of  Mark  Mwiter;  Den 
Past  Master ;  Degree  of  Excellent  Master ;  Degree  of  Boyal  Arch ; 
Arch  Chapter  ;  Degree  of  Boyal  Master  ;  Degree  of  Select  Master;  I 
of  Super-Excellent  Master;  Degree  of  Ark  and  Dove;  Degree  of  £i 
ofOonstantinople;  Degree  of  Secret  Monitor  ;  Degree  of  ueroineo 
oho;  Degree  of  ELnights  of  Three  Kings ;  Mediterranean  Pass;  Or 
Knights  of  the  .Bed  Gross;  Order  of  Knights  Templar  and  Knig 
Malta;  Knights  of  the  Christian  Mark,  and  Guards  of  the  Coii< 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  The  Holy  and  Thrice  niustrioxu  Oi 
the  Gross;  Secret  Master;  Perfect  Master;  Intimate  Secretary:  P 
and  Judge;  Intendant  of  the  Buildings,  or  Master  in  Israel;  1 
Knights  of  Nine;  Elected  Grand  Master ;  Sublime  Knights  El 
Grand  Master  Architect;  Knights  of  the  Ninth  Arch;  Grand  Elec 
feet  and  Sublime  Mason .  Illustrated  with  38  copper-plate  engravii 
which  is  added,  a  Key  to  i;he  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Orango,  and  OddPello 
cieties.    By  Avery  Allyn.  K.  B  G.  K.  T.  K.  M.,  etc.     12mo,  cloth.  .1 

Lester's  "Look  to  the  Eajrt/'    (Webb  Work.)  A  Biti 

the  First  Three  Degrees  of  Masonry.  Containing  the  complete  work 
Entered  Apprentice.  Fellow  Graft,  and  Master  Mason's  Degrees,  uv 
Ceremonies,  Lectures,  etc.  Edited  by  Balph  P.  Lester.  This  coi 
and  beautiful  Pocket  Manual  of  the  First  Three  Degrees  of  Maa< 
printed  in  clear,  legible  type,  and  not  obscured  by  any  attempts  at  ( 
or  other  perplexing  contiactions .    It  gives  the  correct  routine  of 


The  Entire  Ceremoniet  of  Ini 
Passing  and  Baiting  Candidi 

The  Lectures  all  BihuUly  and 
tariaUy  Complete, 


Opening  and  Closing  the    Lodge    in 

each  Degree, 
OaXling  off  and  CaUing  On. 
Calling  the  Lodge  Up  and  Down, 

Boundincloth 

Leather  tucks  (pocket-book  style)  gilt  edges 

Boncan^s  Masonic  Ritual  and  Monitor ;  or.  Guide 

Three  Symbolic  Degrees  of  the  Ancient  York  Rite,  Entered  Apprentiu, 
Craft  and  Master  Mason .  And  to  the  Degrees  of  Mark  Master,  Past  1 
Most  excellent  Master,  and  the  Boyal  Arch.  By  Malcolm  C.  Danca 
plained  and  Interpreted  by  copious  Kotes  and  numerous  Engn 
This  is  a  valuable  book  for  the  Fraternity,  containing,  as  it  do 
Modem  "Work  "  of  the  order.    No  Mason  should  be  without  it 

Bound  in  cloth 

Leather  tucks  (pocket-book  style)  with  gilt  edges 

Duncan's  Rituale  der  Freimaurerei.  A  Guide,  in  the  Gk 

language,  to  the  Three  Symbolic  Degrees  of  the  Ancient  Tori 
Dieses  Werk  ist  geschrieben,  um  den  jungem  Mitglieder  des  Ordem 
Leitfaden  an  die  Hand  zu  geben.  und  gibteine  genaue  Beschreibui 
in  der  Arbeit  gebrauchlichen  Ceremonien,  Zeichen,  Worte,  Griffe, 
Leather  tucks  (pocket-book  style),  gilt  edges 

Richardson's  Monitor  of  Freemasonry.    A  complete 

to  the  various  Ceremonies  and  Boutine  in  Freemasons'  Lodges.  Cli 
Encampments.  Hierarchies,  etc.,  in  all  the  Degrees,  whether  Mode 
cient.  Ineffable,  Philosophical  or  Historical.  Containing,  also,  tl 
tures.  Addresses,  Charges,  Signs.  Tokens,  Grips,  Passwords.  Recal 
Jewels  in  each  Degree.    Profusely  illustrated  with  Explanatory  1 

Ings.  Flans  of  the  intfttiot  ol  Lo'l^es,  etc.    Paper  covers 

Bound  in  gilt 

Bound  in  leafhec  tucka  ^ipockeV'Hjoo^s.  «.VsVi\ x 


I 


ETIQUETTE  AND  PARLOR  MA6I0. 

^Tost's  American  Etiquette ;  or,  Laws  of  Good  Society. 

A  condensed  but  thorongh  treatise  on  Etiqnette  and  its  Usages  in  Amer- 
ica. Containing  plain  and  reliable  directions  for  correct  deportment  in 
every  situation  and  under  all  circumstances  in  life,  including  special 
directions  and  instructions  on  the  following  subjects : — 


^^mner  Company  and  Invitations; 
^^ititingt  and  Visiting  Cards , 
traveling.  Riding  am.d  Driving  : 
^tollSt  Morning  and  Evening  Parties ; 
Ofalls,   Conversation  and    Street  Eti- 
quette ; 
Salutes  and  Salutations  ; 


Weddings,  Baptisms  and  Funerals; 
Church,  and  Places  of  Avfiusement ; 
Introductions    and   Letters  oj  Intro- 
duction ; 
Children,  Hotel,  and  Card  Tables- 
Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Toilet; 
Letter  Writing  and  Servants. 


asSSIDBS  ONE  HX7KDBED  UMGIiASSIFIED  LAWS  APPLIGABLB  TO  ALL  OG0A8I0NS. 

Paper  covers 30  cts. 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back 50  cts. 

■lartine's  Hand-Book  of  Etiqnette  and  Ghiide  to  True 

Politeness.  Containing  clear  and  comprehensive  directions  for  correct 
manners,  conversation,  dress,  introductions,  rules  for  good  behavior  at 
Dinner  Parties  and  the  Table,  with  the  Etiquette  of  the  £kkll  and  Assembly 
Room,  Evening  Parties,  and  the  usages  to  be  observed  when  visiting  or 
receiving  calls  ;  Deportment  in  the  street  and  when  traveling.  To  which 
is  added  the  Etiquette  of  Courtship,  Marriage,  and  fifty-six  rules  to  be 

observed  in  general  society.    Bound  in  boards 50  cts. 

Bound  in  cloth,  gilt  sides 7ft  cts.* 

^ow  to  Shine  in  Society ;  or,  The  Science  of  Conversation. 

Containing  the  principles,  laws  and  general  usages  of  polite  society,  in- 
cluding easily  applied  hints  and  directions  for  commencing  and  sustaining 
f*  An  agreeable  crmversation,  and  for  choosing  topics  appropriate  to  the 
'    time,  place  and  company,  thus  affording  immense  assistance  to  the  bash- 
ful and  diffident.    16mo.    Paper  covers 25  cts. 

ttow  to  Behave ;  or,  The  Spirit  of  Etiquette.    A  Guide  to 

X^olite  Society,  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  containing  rules  for  good 
behavior  at  the  dinner  table,  in  the  parlor,  and  in  the  street ;  with  im- 
portant hints  on  introduction,  conversation,  etc 12  cts. 

^he  Fireside  Magician;  or,  The  Art  of  Natural  Magpie 

iMade  Easy.  Being  a  scientific  explanation  of  Legerdemain,  Recreative 
Chemistry,  Diversion  with  Cards,  and  of  all  the  mysteries  of  Mechanical 
Magic,  comprising  two  hundred  and  fifty  interesting  mental  and  physical 

Tecreations,  with  explanatory  engravings.    Paper 30  cts. 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back 50  cts. 

iHie  Parlor  Magician;  or,  One  Hundred  Tricks  for  the 

Drawing  Room.  Containing  an  extensive  and  miscellaneous  collection 
of  Conjuring,  embracing  :  Tricks  with  Dice,  Dominoes  and  Cards ;  Tricks 
with  Bibbons,  Bings  and  Fruit;  Tricks  with  Coin,  Handkerchiefs  and 

Balls,  etc.    The  whole  illustrated  with  121  engravings.    Paper 30  els. 

Bound  in  boards  with  cloth  back 50  cts. 

Morgan's  Freemasonry  Exposed  and  Explained.    Showing 

the  Origin,  History  and  Nature  of  Masonry,  and  containing  a  Key  to  all 
the  Degrees  of  Freemasonry.  Giving  a  clear  and  correct  view  of  the  mux- 
ner  of  eonferring  the  different  degrees,  as  pTacUcA^m«:iX\j!c»^^«k^..^'^  ^^J^" 


MINSTREL  JOKES  AND  STUMP  SPEECHES 


Dick's  Stomp  Speeches  and  Minstrel  Jokes.     Cont 

Short  and  side-splittiiig  Il^ro  Acts  and  Farces,  Eccentric  Sketches, 
Speeches,  Darkey  Lectures,  Snd-Men's  Jokes  and  Ctags.  Burlesqu 
mens.  Funny  Dtaloguea,  and  everything  necessary  for  a  series  of  flrsi 
Minstrel  Entertainments ;  including  the  latest  excruciations  of  m> 
Negro-Minstrelsy,  and  a  number  of  startling   originalities,  risible 

ticklers  and  hysterical  button-starters.    Paper 30 

Boundin  boards,  cloth  back 50  G 

Dick's  Ethiopian  Scenes,  Variety  Sketches  and  Stnn 

Speeches-    Containing  an  inexhaustible  collection  of  End-Men's  Joke 
Negro  Interludet  and  Farces: 
Fresh  Dialoguet  for  Interlocutor  and 

Banjo ; 
New  atump  Speeches  : 
Humorous  Lectures: 


Dialect  Sketches  and  Eccentricities    . 

Dialogues  and  Repartee  f or  Interloc   \ 
and  Bones;  i 

Quaint  BurUsqtie  Sermons  ; 

Jokes,  Quips  and  Gags. 

Paper  covers 30 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back 50  cts. 

Tamho's  End-Men's  Minstrel  Gags.    Containing  some  of  the  i 

best  jokes  and  repartees  of  the  most  celebrated  "  burnt  cork  "  performers  I 
of  our  day.  Tambo  and  Bones  in  all  sorts  and  manner  of  scrapes.  AIbo) 
contulniug  a  rich  collection  of  Darkey  Dialogues,  Sketches,  Plantation] 
Scenes,  Eccentric  Doings,  Humorous  Lectures,  Laughable  Interludes, 
Burlesque  Stump  Speeches.  Mirth-provokiug  Witticisms,  Conundmms, , 
YaruH,  Plantation  Songs  and  Dances,  etc.,  etc.    Everything  new  and  rich. 

Pnper covers 30rts.| 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back 50  eta.] 

Bruider  Bones'  Book  of  Stump  Speeches  and  Borlesqne 

0  rations.  Also  containing  Humorous  Lectures,  Ethiopian  Dialogues,  Plas-i 
tation  Scenes,  Negro  Farces  and  Burlesques.  Laughable  Interludes  and 
C!omic  Recitations,  interspersed  with  Dutch,  Irish,  French  and  Yankei 
Stories.  This  book  contains  some  of  the  best  hits  and  mirth-provokiiif 
jokes  and  repartees  of  the  most  celebrated  End  Men  of  the  day. 

Paper  covers.    Price 30  rtj. 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back !!!.*50cJi. 

Howard's  Book  of  Conundrums  and  Kiddles.    GontaiDiBg] 

over  1,200  of  the  best  Conundrums,  Biddies,  Enigmas,  Ingenious  Catch 
and  Amusing  Sells  ever  invented.    This  splendid  collection  of  curio 
paradoxes  will  afford  the  material  for  a  never-ending  feast  of  fun  am 
amusement.    Any  person,  with  the  assistance  of  this  book,  may  taketi 
lead  in  enteriaining  a  company,  and  keep  them  in  roars  of  laughter  foi 

hours  together.    Paper  covers  30  cti 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back  [ .  .50  cir 

Eowan's  Biddies  and  Conundrums.  A  very  choice  gatherin 

of  Ancient,  Modem,  and  quite  recent  Riddles  and  Conundrums.  qualDi 
arranged,  for  amusement  and  merriment  on  opporiune  occasions 
first-rate  pocket  companion  lor  Picnics  and  Winter  Evenings 15 

Dick's  Book  of  Alphabets.      OontainiDg  a  great  variety  ol 

designs  for  plain  and  Fanciful  Alphabets,  Numerals  and  iUuminated  Initia 
letters  in  various  colors,  and  elegant  in  style.  It  includes  specimens  oJ 
modem  Ornamental  designs,  and  of  the  ancient  grotesque.  Aiabesqae. 
Aud  other  eccentric  devices  for  decoration  and  illumination,  mainly  gath- 
ered  from  rare  old  veWums  a.T\d  %carce  books  of  past  centuries.  Thii 
work  will  be  apprecmted  Vjy  kTc:\i\Vp^c\*.,T)«kec>\«.\wc^^\ie&i^ers,  Dranghtt- 
men,  etc.    Oblong  quarto, tu\\cVQ\.\x ,5y.wM 


\ 


